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SERMON  XIV. 

OF   GROWTH    IN   GRACE. 

But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jems 
Christy  to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 
—2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

When  Christianity,  like  the  day-spring  from  the  east,  with 
a  new  light,  did  not  only  enlighten  the  worid,  but  amazed  the 
minds  of  men,  and  entertained  their  curiosities,  and  seized 
upon  their  warmer  and  more  pregnant  aiFections,  it  was  no 
wonder,  that  whole  nations  were  converted  at  a  sermon,  and 
multitudes  were  instantly  professed,  and  their  understandings 
followed  their  aiFections,  and  their  wills  followed  their  under- 
Standings,  and  they  were  convinced  by  miracle,  and  overcome 
by  grace,  and  passionate  with  zeal,  and  wisely  governed  by 
their  guides,  and  ravished  with  the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  holiness  of  their  examples.  And  this  was  not  only 
their  duty,  but  a  great  instance  of  providence,  that  by  the 
great  religion  and  piety  of  the  first  professors,  Christianity 
might  be  firmly  planted,  and  unshaken  by  scandal,  and 
hardened  by  persecution;  and  that  these  first  lights  might 
be  actual  precedents  for  ever,  and  copies  for  us  to  transcribe 
in  all  descending  ages  of  Christianity,  that  thither  we  might 
run  to  fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our  extinguished  lamps.  'But 
tlien  piety  was  so  universal,  that  it  might  well  be  enjoined  by 
St.  Paul,  that  "  if  a  brother  walked  disorderly,^*  the  Christians 
should  avoid  his  company:  he  forbade  them  not  to  accom- 
pany with  the  heathens  that  walked  disorderly ;  "for  then 
a  man  must  have  gone  out  of  the  world  ;***  but  they  were 
not  to  endure  so  much  as  "  to  eat  with,^'  or,  "  to  salute, 
a  disorderly  brother,"  and  ill-living  Christian.     But  now,  if 
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we  should  observe  this  canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat 
or  to  converse  with  a  fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  perjured 
person,  or  covetous,  we  must  also  "  go  out  of  the  world  i'*^ 
for  a  pious  or  a  holy  person  is  now  as  rare  as  a  disorderly 
Christian  was  at  first;  and  as  Christianity  is  multiplied  every- 
where in  name  and  title,  so  it  is  destroyed  in  life,  essence, 
and  proper  operation ;  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to  fear, 
that  Christ^s  name  will  serve  us  to  no  end  but  to  upbraid  our 
baseness,  and  his  person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  his  laws 
as  so  many  bills  of  Recusation,  and  his  graces  and  helps 
offered  us  but  as  aggravations  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our 
baptism  but  an  occasion  of  vow-breach,  and  the  holy  com- 
munion but  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  formality,  or  sacrilege,  and 
all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  but  as  pleasant  dreams,  and  the 
threatenings  but  as  arts  of  affi*ightment.  For  Christianity 
lasted  pure  and  zealous;  it.  kept  its  rules,  and  observed  its 
own  laws  for  three  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts;  so  long 
the  church  remained  a  virgin ;  for  so  long  they  were  warmed 
with  their  first  fires,  and  kept  under  discipline  by  the  rod  of 
persecution:  but  it  hath  declined  almost  fourteen  hundred 
years  together;  prosperity  and  pride,  wantonness  and  great 
fortunes,  ambition  and  interest,  false  doctrine  upon  mistake 
and  upon  design,  the  malice  of  the  devil  and  the  arts  of  all  hia 
instruments,  the  want  of  zeal,  and  a  weariness  of  spirit,  filthy 
examples  and  a  disreputation  of  piety  and  a  strict  life,  seldom 
precedents  and  infinite  discouragements  have  caused  so  infinite 
a  dedension  of  piety  and  holy  living,  that  whi^t  Fapirius 
Massonius,  one  of  their  own,  said  of  the  popes  of  Rom^  ^^  In 
pontificibus  nemo  hodie  sanctitatem  requirit;  optimi  putautur, 
si  vel  leviter  mali  sint,  vel  minus  boni  quam  caeteri  mortales 
esse  Solent  {"  ^^  No  man  looks  for  holiness  in  the  bi^bopB  of 
Bome;  those  are  the  best  popes  who  are  not  extremely 
wicked:^  the  same  is  too  true  of  die  greatest  part  of  Christians; 
men  are  excellent  persons,  if  they  be  not  traiton^  or  adulterous, 
oppressors,  or  injurious,  drunkards,  or  scandalous,  if  they  be 
not  <  as  this  publican,^  as  the  vilest  person  with  whom  tiiey 
converse. 

liwac,  81  depoiitum  non  infitietur  amicus^ 

Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  serugine  foUem^ 

Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis^ 

Qnseque  oorosata  histrari  debettt  ngtui .  — '/Mum.  0at*  If.  eo. 
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Hd  that  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  his  own  nge^  whotie  reli* 
gion  is  something  above  piofaneness,  and  whose  sobriety  is  a 
st^  or  two  from  downright  intempo^nce)  whose  discourse  is 
not  swearing,  nor  yet  apt  to  edify,  whose  eharity  is  set  out  in 
piety,  and  a  gentle  yearning  and  saying  ^  God  help/  whose 
alms  are  oontomptible,  and  bis  devotion  infrequent ;  yet»  as 
things  are  now,  he  ia  *  unus  e  milhbus,"  ^  one  of  a  thousand,^ 
and  be  stands  eminent  and  eon«fdcuous  in  the  valleys  and  lower 
grounds  of  the  present  piety ;  for  a  bank  is  a  mountain  upon 
a  level ;  but  what  is  rare  and  eminent  in  the  manners  of  men 
tins  day,  would  have  be^  seandalous,  ajid  have  deserved 
the  rod  of  an  apostlet  if  it  had  been  ccmAronted  with  the 
fervours  and  rare  devotion  and  religion  of  our  fathers  in 
the  Groqielf 

Men  ai  old  looked  upon  themselves  as  they  stood  by  the 
acamples  and  precedents  oi  martyrs,  ^d  eompared  their 
fiBty  to  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  estimated  their  seal  by 
flames  of  the  Boanwges,  St.  James  and  his  brother ;  and  the 
bbhops  were  thought  reprovable^  as  they  fell  short  of  the 
ordinary  government  of  St.  Peter  and  St  John;  and  the 
assembhes  of  Christians  were  so  holy,  that  every  meeting 
had  rehgion  enough  to  hallow  a  house»  and  convert  it  to  a 
church;  and  every  day  of  feasting  was  a  eommunien,  and 
every  fasting-day  was  a  day  of  repentance  and  alms,  and 
every  day  of  thanksgiving  was  a  day  of  joy  and  alms ;  and 
rdigion  began  all  their  actions,  and  prayer  consecrated  them, 
and  they  ended  in  charity,  and  were  not  polluted  with  design : 
they  despised  the  world  heartily,  and  pursued  after  heav^i 
greedily;  they  knew  no  ends  hut  to  serve  God,  and  to  be 
saved;  and  hf^  no  designs  upon  their  n^hbours,  but  to 
lead  them  to  God  and  to  felidty ;  till  Satan,  full  of  envy  to 
see  such  excellent  days,  mingled  covetousneas  and  ambition 
within  the  throi^  and  conventions  of  the  churcl)»  and  a  vice 
crept  into  an  office ;  and  then  the  mutual  oonfidence  grew 
Jess,  and  so  charity  was  lessened;  and  heresies  crept  in,  and 
then  fivLth  began  to  be  sullied ;  and  pride  ci^ept  in^  and  then 
men  snatched  at  offices,  not  for  the  work,  but  for  the  dignity ; 
and  then  they  served  themselves  more  than  God  iEiiid  the 
ehurch ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  pafts  where  now  it  isj  that 
the  clergy  live  lives  no  better  than  the  laity,  and  the  laity 
are  stooped  to  imitate  the  evil  customs  gt  strangers  and 
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enemies  of  Christianity ;  so  that  we  should  think  religion  in 
a  good  condition,  if  that  men  did  offer  up  to  God  but  the 
actions  of  an  ordinary,  even,  and  just  life,  without  the  scandal 
and  allays  of  a  great  impiety.  But  because  sUch  is  the  naturis 
of  things,  that  either  they  grow  towards  perfection,  or  decline 
towards  dissolution ;  there  is  no  proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by 
setting  its  growth  forward :  for  reUgion  hath  no  station  or 
natural  periods;  if  it  does  not  grow  better,  it  grows  much 
worse ;  not  that  it  always  returns  the  man  into  scandalous  sinsj 
but  that  it  establishes  and  fixes  him  in  a  state  of  indifiRetence 
and  lukewarmness ;  and  he  is  more  averse  to  a  state  of  im- 
provement^  and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignorant,  and  unrelenting 
condition. 

"  But  grow  in  grace  :^— That  is  the  remedy,  and  that 
would  make  us  all  wise  and  happy,  blessed  in  this  world,  and 
sure  of  heaven :  concerning  which,  we  are  to  consider,  first, 
What  the  state  of  grace  is,  into  which  every  one  of  us  must  be 
entered,  that  we  may  **  grow ''in  it:  secondly.  The  proper 
parts,  acts,  and  offices  of  **  growing  in  grace :"  thirdly.  The 
signs,  consequences,  and  proper  significations,  by  which  if  we 
cannot  perceive  "  the  growing,''  yet  afterwards  we  may  per- 
ceive that  *'  we  are  grown,"  and  so  judge  of  the  state  of  our 
duty,  and  concerning  our  final  condition  of  being  saved. 

1.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  consider  that  no  man 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  retains  an  affec- 
tion to  any  one  sin.  The  state  of  pardon  and  the  Divine 
favour  begins  at  the  first  instance  7f  anger  against  our 
crimes,  when  we  leave  our  fondnesses  and  kind  opinions; 
when  we  excuse  them  not,  and  will  not  endure  their  shame, 
when  we  feel  the  smarts  of  any  of  their  evil  consequents: 
for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of  sin,  and  is  sealed  up  to  a 
reprobate  sense,  endures  all  that  sin  brings  along  with  it; 
and  is  reconciled  to  all  its  mischiefs ;  he  can  suffer  the  sidc- 
ness  of  his  own  drunkenness,  and  yet  call  it  pleasure ;  he  can 
wait  like  a  slave  to  serve  his  lust,  and  yet  count  it  no  dis^ 
paragement;  he  can  suffer  the  dishonour  of  being  accounted 
a  biose  and  dishonest  person,  and  yet  look  confidently,  and 
think  himself  no  worse.  But  when  the  grace  of  Gdd  begins 
to  work  upon  a  man's  spirit,  it  makes  the  conscience  nice 
and  tender :  and  although  the  sin,  as  yet,  does  not  displease 
the  man,  but  he  can  endure  the  flattering  and  alluring  part. 
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yet  he  will  not  Endure  to  be  used  so  ill  by  his  sin ;  he  will 
not  be  abused  and   dishonoured  by  it.      But  because  Grod 
hath  so  allayed  the  {Measure  of  his  sin,  that  he  that  drinks 
the  sweet,  should  also  strain  the  dregs  through  his  throat ;  by 
degrees   God^s  grace   doth   irrecondle  the  convert,  and  di^ 
covers;  first,  its  base  attendants,  then  its  worse  consequents, 
then  the  displeasure  of    God ;   that  here  commence  the  first 
resolutions  of  leaving  the  sin,  and  trying  if,  in  the  service  of 
God,  his  spirit  and  the  whole  appetite  of  man  may  be  better 
entertained. .    He  that  is  thus  far  entered,  shall  quickly  per- 
ceive the  difference,    and   meet   arguments  enough  to  invite 
him  farther :  for  then  God  treats  the  man  as  he  treated  the 
spies,  that  went  to  discover  the  land  of  promise ;  he  ordered 
the. year  in  plenty,  and  directed   them   to  a  pleasant  and  a 
fruitful  place,  and  prepared  bunches  of  grapes  of  a  miraculous 
SMid  prodi^ous  greatness,  that  they  might  report  good  things 
of  Canaan,  and  invite  the  whole  nation  to  attempt  its  con- 
quest:   so  God's  grace  represents  to  the  new  converts,  and 
the  weak  ones  in  faith,  the  pleasures  and  first  deliciousnesses 
of  religion ;  and  when  they  come  to  spy  the  good  things  of 
that  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  they  presently  perceive  them- 
selves eased  of  the  load  of  an  evil  conscience,  of  their  fears 
of  death,  of  the  confusion  of  their  shame ;  and  God''s  Spirit 
gives  them  a  cup   of  sensible   comfort,  and  makes  them  to 
rejoice  in  their  prayers,   and   weep   with   pleasures  mingled 
with  innocent  passion  and  religious  changes.     And  although 
God  does  not  deal  with  all  men  in  the  same  method,  or  in 
manners  that  can  regularly  be  described,  and  all  men  do  not 
feel,  or  do  not  observe,  or  cannot,  for  want  of  skill,  discern, 
such  accidental  sweetnesses  and  pleasant  grapes  at  their  first 
entrance  into  reli^on ;  yet  God  to  every  man  does  minister 
excellent  arguments  of  invitation ;  and  such,  that  if  a  man 
will  attend   to  them,   they  will   certainly  move    either    his 
affections   or   his  will,  his  fancy  or  his  reason,   and  most 
commonly  both.     But  while  the  Spirit  of  God  is  doing  this 
work  in  man,  man  must  ako  be  auw^os  rov  ©eoi),  ^  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God ;'  he  must  entertain  the  Spirit,  attend  his 
inspirations,  receive  his  whispers,  obey  all  his  motions,  invite 
him  farther,   and  truly  renounce  all  confederacy  with  his 
enemy,  sin ;  at  no  hand  suffering  any  ^  root  of  bitterness  to 
spring  up,'  not  allowing  to  himself  any  reserve  of  carnal 
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pleftefure,  no  clancukr  lust$  no  pritrate  oppression^)  lio  s^ret 
covetousness,  no  love  to  this  world,  that  may  disoompos^  his 
duty.  For  if  a  man  prays  all  diay,  and  at  night  Is  int^mp^n 
tate^  if  he  spends  his  time  in  reading,  and  his  recreation  be 
sinfiil;  if  he  studies  religion,  and  practises  self4nte^est ;  if 
he  leaves  his  swearing,  and  yet  retains  his  pride ;  if  he  h^ 
eomes  chaste,  and  yet  remains  peevish  imd  imperious:  this 
man  is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  the  first  Stag^ 
of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  at  no  hand  belong  to  God ;  he 
hath  suffered  himself  to  be  scared  from  one  sin,  and  tempf^ 
from  another  by  interest,  and  hath  left  a  third  by  reason  of  Mtf 
inclination,  and  a  fotttth  for  shame  or  want  of  opportunity  $ 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  not  yet  planted  one  perfect  plant 
there :  Grod  may  make  use  of  the  accidentally 'prepared  advim^ 
tages ;  but  as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  not  begun  the  proper 
and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heart.  But  when  we  leitv^ 
every  sin,  when  we  resolve  never  to  return  to  the  chains,  when 
we  have  no  love  fdr  the  world  but  such  as  may  be  a  servant  of 
God ;  then  I  account  that  we  are  entered  into  a  state  of  grace, 
from  whence  I  am  now  to  be^n  to  reckon  the  commencement 
of  this  precept,  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ/^ 

S*  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is,*— to  make  religion 
to  be  the  business  of  our  lives  ;-^for  this  is  the  great  instru- 
ment which  will  naturally  produce  .our  growth  in  grace^  and 
the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  a  man  cannot,  after  a 
state  of  sin,  be  instantly  a  saint  t  the  work  of  Heaven  is  not 
done  by  a  fiasfa  of  lightnings  or  a  dash  of  affectionate  rdn, 
or  a  few  tears  of  a  relenting  pity  *.  God  and  his  chtirch  have 
appointed  holy  intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  our  time 
for  religion,  that  we  may  be  called  off  from  the  world,  and 
remember  the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do  honour  to  Godj 
and  think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  peremptory 
deisigns  to  get  thither.  But  as  we  must  not  neglect  those 
time»,  which  God  hath  reserved  for  his  service,  or  the  chun!;h 
hath  prudently  decreed ;  nor  yet  act  religion  upon  such  days 
with  forms  and  outsides,  or  to  comply  with  customs,  or  to 
seem  religious:  so  we  must  take  care,  that  all  the  other 
portions  of  our  time  be  hallowed  with  little  retirements  at 
dtxt  thoughts,  and  short  conversations  with  God,  fUhd  all 
dotighc  guided  with  holy  tntenticm;  that  even  our  works 
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bt  ilfM;are  ttkiy  pasii  into  the  rdationa  of  grace^  and  the 
IbcticHM  of  oar  ealliiig  maj  help  towards  the  *  obtaining  the 
pAte  c€  out*  high  cidling;^  while  our  eatings  are  actions  of 
tdmpetttdde^  our  liibofirs  are  p^Mslble,  our  humiliations  are 
^icts  of  obeffieixiei  and  our  alms  of  charity,  and  our  marriages 
9^  cluulte;  oiid  *  whether  We  eat  or  drink/  sleep  or  wake, 
iir€  tUfty  '  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod/  by  a  direct  intuition,  or 
by  Ik  reflex  act ;  by  design,  ot  by  supplement ;  by  foresight, 
or  by  an  after-election.  And  to  this  purpose  we  must  not 
look  upon  religion  as  our  trouble  and  our  hinderance,  nor 
think  Idmft  chargeable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fastings  vexa- 
tious and  burdensome  ^  nor  our  prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit : 
but  we  must  make  these,  and  all  other  the  duties  of  religion. 
Our  employment,  our  care,  the  work  and  end  for  which  we 
came  into  the  world;  and  remember  that  we  never  do  the 
ifotk  of  men,  nolr  serve  the  ends  of  God,  nor  are  in  the 
proper  employment  and  business  of  our  life,  but  when  we 
worship  God,  or  live  like  wise  or  sober  persons,  or  do  benefit 
to  our  brother. 

I  will  not  ttnn  this  discourse  into  a  reproof^  but  leave  it 
represented  as  a  duty.  Remember  that  Otod  sent  you  into  the 
world  for  religion ;  we  are  but  to  pass  through  our  pleasant 
fields,  or  our  hard  labours ;  but  to  lodge  a  little  while  in 
our  fair  palaces,  or  our  meaner  cottages;  but  to  bait  in 
the  WAy  at  our  full  tables,  or  with  our  spare  diet ;  but  then 
only  man  does  his  proper  employment,  when  he  prays  and 
does  charity,  and  mortifies  his  unruly  appetites,  and  restrains 
his  violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God,  and  imitates 
his  holy  ^n,  and  writes  after  the  copies  of  apostles  and 
saints.  Then  he  is  dressing  himself  for  eternity,  where  he 
must  dwell  or  abide,  either  in  an  excellent  beatifical  country, 
or  in  a  prison  of  Amazement  and  eternal  horror:  and  after 
all  this,  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind  how  much  time 
you  allow  to  God  and  to  your  soUls  every  day,  or  every 
month,  or  in  a  year,  if  you  pleade^  for  I  fear  the  account 
of  the  time  is  soon  made ;  but  the  account  for  the  neglect  will 
be  harder ;  and  it  will  not  easily  be.  answered,  that  all  our 
days  and  years  are  little  enough  to  attend  perishing  things, 
and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  avaridous  and  vain  attendances, 
and  we  shall  not  attend  to  religion  with  a  zeal  so  great  as  is 
out  revenge^  or  as  is  the  hunger  of  one  meal.    Without 
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xnuch  time,  and  a  wary  life,  and  ^  diligent  circumepectioni  we 
cannot  mortify  our  sins,  or  do  the  first  works  of  grace.  I 
pray  God  we.  be  not  found  to  have  grown  like  the, sinews 
of  old  age,  froni  strength  to  remissness ;  from  thence  to  disso- 
lution, and  infirmity,  and  death.  Menedemus  was  wont  to 
say,  ^  that  the  young  boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  first  year 
were  wise  men,  the  second  year  philosophers,  the  third  orators, 
and  the  fourth  were  but  plebeians,  and  understood  nothing 
but  their  own  ignorance.'  And  just  so  it  happens  to  some  in 
the  progresses  of  religion ;  at  first  they  are  violent  and  active, 
and,  then  they  satiate  all  the  appetites  of  religion;  and  that 
which  is  left  is,  that  they  were  soon  weary,  and  sat  down  in 
displeasure,  and  return  to  the  world,  and  dwell  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pride  or  money ;  and,  by  this  time,  they  imderstand 
that  their  religion  is  declined,  and  passed  from  the  heats  and 
follies  of  youth,  to  the  coldness  and  infinnities  of  old  age: 
the  remedy  of  which  is  only  a  diligent  spirit  and  a  busy  reli- 
^on;  a  great  industry,  and  a  full  portion  of  time  in  holy 
offices;  that,  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  Cirrhaeans,  ^noctes 
diesque  belligerandum,'  they  could  not  be  happy  '  unless  they 
waged  war  night  and  day ;'  so  unless  we  perpetually  fight 
against  our  own  vices,  and  repel  our  ghostly  enemies,  and  stand 
upon  our  guard,  we  must  stand  for  ever  in  the.  stat^  of  babes 
in  Christ ;  or  else  return  to  the  first  imperfections  of  an  un- 
christened  soul,  and  an  unsanctified  spirit, — That  is  the  first 
particular. 

^.  The  second  step  of  our  growth  in  grace  is,: — when  virtues 
grow  habitual,  apt,  and  easy,  in  our  manners  and  disposi- 
tions ;— for,  although  many  new  converts  have  a  great  zeal, 
and  a  busy  spirit,  apt  enough,  as  they  think,  to  contest  against 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  life ;  yet  they  meet  with  such 
powerful  oppositions  from  without,  and  a  false  heart  within, 
that  their  first  heats  are  soon  broken ;  and  either  they  are  for 
ever  discouraged,  or  arp  forced  to  march  more  slowly,  and 
proceed  more  temperately  for  ever  after. 

Thf  fiUvrat  »etKorfir»  »a)  tXaHi  \&rn  XyS^eu 

^  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  commit  a  wickedness,  for  tempta- 
tion and  infirmity  are  always  too  near  us;'  but  God  hath 
made  care  and  sweat,  prudence  and  diligence,  experience  an4 
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watchfulnete,  wisdom  and  labour  at  home,  and  good  guides 
abroad,  to  be  instruments  and  means  to  purchase  virtue. 

'The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first ;  but  in  the  progress 
and  pursuit,  we  find  all  the  knots  made  plain,  and  the  rough 
ways  made  smooth. 


-jam  monte  potitus 


Ridet- 


Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul  within  him,  and 
he  hath  new  appetites  and  new  pleasures,  when  the  things  of 
.the  world  grow  unsavoury,  and  the  things  of  religion  are 
delicious:  when  his  temptations  to  his  old  crimes  return 
but  seldom,  and  prevail  not  at  all,  but  are  reproached  with  a 
penitential  sorrow  and  speedy  amendment ;  when  we  do 
actions  of  virtue  quickly,  frequently,  and  with  delight,  then 
we  have  grown  in  grace,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  can 
perceive  these  excellent  dispositions.  Some  persons  there 
are  who  dare  not  sin;  they  dare  not  omit  thdr  hours  of 
prayer,  and  they  are  restless  in  their  spirits  till  they  have 
done ;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to  execution ;  they  stay  from  it  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  they  drive,  like  Fharaoh^s  chariots, 
with  the  wheels  off,  sadly  and  heavily ;  and,  besides  that, 
such  persons  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  best  part  of 
their  sacrifice,  and  do  not  give  their  will  to  God;  they 
do  not  love  him  with  all  their  heart ;  they  are,  also,  soonest 
tempted  to  retire  and  fall  off.  Sextius  Romanus  resigned 
the  honours  and  offices  of  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
severity  of  a  philosophical  life ;  but  when  his  unusual  diet  and 
hard  laboiur  began  to  pinch  his  flesh,  and  he  felt  his  pro- 
positions smart;  and  that,  which  was  fine  in  discourse  at 
a  symposiac  or  an  academical  dinner,  began  to  sit  uneasily 
upon  him  in  the  practice,  he  so  despaired,  that  he  had  like  to 
have  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  to  appease  the  labours  of  his 
religion;  because  he  never  had  gone  farther  than  to  think 
it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  wise  man :  he  would  commend  it,  but 
he  was  loath  to  pay  for  it  at  the  price,  that  God  and  the 
philosopher  set  upon  it.  But  he  that  is  *  grown  in  grace,' 
and  hatfi  made  reli^on  habitual  to  his  spirit,  is  not  at  ease 
but  when  he  is  doing  the  works  of  the  new  man :  he  rests 
in  religion,  and  comforts  his  sorrows  with  thinking  of  his 
payers ;  and  in  all  crosses  of  the  world  he  is  patient,  because 
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his  joy  is  at  hand  to  refresh  hitii  when  h&  list,  for  h&  ettres  mt 
so  he  may  serve  Grod ;  and  if  you  make  hiln  poor  here,  he  is 
rich  there,  and  he  counts  that  to  be  his  proper  servioej  his 
work,  his  recreation,  and  reward. 

3.  But  because  in  the  course  of  holy  hting,  althoug^h  the 
duty  be  regular  and  constant,  yet  the  sensible  relishes  and 
the  flowerings  of  affection,  the  z€»l  and  the  visible  expressions, 
do  not  always  make  the  same  emis^on;  but  sometimes  by 
design,  sometimes  by  order,  and  sometimes  by  affection,  we 
are  more  busy,  more  entire,  and  mdre  intent  upon  the 
actions  of  religi<m :  in  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of  our 
growth  In  grace, — if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  piety, 
the  next  return  be  more  devout,  and  more  affectionate^ — ^the 
labour  be  mor6  cheerful  and  more  active,  and  if  religion 
returni^  oftener,  and  stays  longer  in  the  same  e^tpressions, 
and  leaves  more  satisfaction  upon  the  sprit.  Are  your  com- 
muiiions  more  frequent  f  and,  when  they  are,  do  you  approach 
nearer  to  God?  Have  you  made  firmer  resolutions,  and 
entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of  amendment?  Do  yon 
love  God  more  dutifully,  and  your  neighbour  with  a  greater 
charity?  Do  you  not  so  easily  return  to  the  world  as 
formerly  ?  Are  not  you  glad  when  the  thing  is  done  ?  Do 
you  go  to  your  secular  accounts  with  a  more  warned  affection 
than  before  ?  If  you  communicate  well.  It  is  certain  that  you 
will  still  do  it  better ;  if  you  do  not  communicate  well,  every 
opportunity  of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble,  easily  eieused, 
readily  omitted;  done  because  it  is  necessary,  but  not  be- 
cause we  love  it;  and  we  shall  find  that  such  persons,  in 
their  old  age,  do  it  Worst  of  all.  And  it  was  observed  by  a 
Spanish  confessor,  who  was  also  a  fsmious  preacher,  that  in 
persons  not  very  religious,  the  confessions,  which  they  made 
upon  their  death-bed,  were  the  coldest,  the  most  imperffect, 
and  with  less  contrition  than  all  that  he  had  observed  them  to 
make  in  many  years  before.  For  so  the  canes  of  Egypt, 
when  they  newly  arise  from  their  bed  of  mud  and  dime 
,of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and  continual  length,  and 
are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and  are  strong  and 
beauteous,  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but  when  they 
are  grown  to  their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the  point 
of  a  pyramid,  and  multiply  their  knots  and  joints,  inter- 
rupting the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body;    sa  are 
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the  «tepft  and  dedensioiis  of  him  that  does  not  grow  in  g»ce# 
At  first,  when  his  springs  up  from  his  impurity  by  the  waters 
of  baptism  and  repentance,  he  grows  straight  and  strong, 
and  suffers  but  few  intermptions  of  piety ;  and  his  constant 
opurses  of  religion  are  but  rarely  intermitted,  till  they  ascend 
up  to  a  f ttU  age,  or  towards  the  ends  of  their  life ;  then  they 
are  weak,  and  their  devotions  alten  intei^ttcd,  and  their 
breaches  are  frequent,  and  they  seek  excuses^  and  labour  for 
dispensations,  and  love  God  and  religion  less  and  hws^tiU 
their  did  Age,  instead  of  a  crown  of  their  virtue  and  perse« 
verance,  ends  in  levity  and  unprofitable  courses;  light  and 
Ofiielesd  M  the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane,  every  wind  can 
l^lay  with  If  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it  useful^ 
When,  therefore,  our  paety  ititerrttpts  its  greater  and  mors 
solemn  expteamxmB^  and,  upon  the  i^um  ot  the  gr^^er  offieea 
and  bigger  solemnities,  we  find  them  to  come  upon  our 
sfnrits  Uke  the  wave  of  a  tide,  whidi  retii^  only  because  it 
was  natural  so  to  do,  and  yet  came  farther  upon  tbd  strand 
at  the  neitt  tilling;  when  ev^  new  oonfefikdon^  evefj 
succeeding  communion,  ifvery  time  of  separation,  for  more 
sblemn  and  intense  prayer  is  better  spent^  and  more  ^S^ 
tionate,  leaving  A  greater  relish  tipon  the  spirit,  and  possessmg 
greater  portions  of  our  ^riFectrans,  our  reason,  and  our  choioe ; 
then  we  may  gite  God  thiuiks,  who  hath  given  us  more  grace 
to  use  that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to  endeavour  our  duty,  and  a 
VkMUg  upon  our  endeavour. 

4»<  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace,-*-we  must  inquire  con* 
6eming  our  passions,  whether  they  be  mortified  and  quiets 
complying  with  our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under  command  i^hTot 
fflnce  the  passions  are  the  matter  of  virtue  and  vice  respec^ 
tively,  he  that  bath  brought  into  his  power  all  the  strengths 
df  the  enetny,  and  the  fotts  from  whence  he  did  infest  him, 
he  only  bath  secured  his  holy  Walking  with  God«  But 
beeatise  this  thing  is  never  perfectly  done,  and  yet  mua6 
always  be  doing,  grace  grows  according  as  we  have  finished 
our  portions  of  this  work.  And  In  this  we  must  not  only  in- 
qtiif e  ctoilcemiog  cnit  passions,  whether  they  be  sinful  and 
habituaily  prevalent,  for  if  they  be,  we  are  not  in  the  state  of 
gttice  i  but  whether  they  return  upon  us  in  violences  and  un- 
decencies,  in  transportation,  and  unreasonable  and  imprudent 
exi^r^si^d ;  foif  although  a  good  man  may  be  incident  to 
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a  violent  passion,  and  that  without  sin/ yet  a  perfect  maii 
is  not ;  a  well-grown  Christian  bath  seldom  such  sufferings* 
To  suffer  such  things  sometimes  may  stand  .with  the  being  of 
virtue,  but  not  with  its  security;  for  if  passions  range  up 
and  down,  and  transport  us  frequently  and  violently,  we 
may  keep  in  our  forts  and  in  our  dwellings ;  but  our  enemy 
is  master  of  the  field,  and  our  virtues  are  restrained,  and  apt 
to  be  starved,  and  will  not  hold  out  long.  A  good  man 
may  be  spotted  with  a  violence,  but  a  wise  man  will  not ;  and 
he  that  does  not  add  wisdom  to  his  virtue,  tfa6  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man- but 
till  a  storm  come.  But,  beyond  this,  inquire  after  the  state 
of  your  passions  in  actions  of  religion.  Some  men  fast  to 
mortify  tb^r  lust,  and  their  fasting  makes  them  peevish; 
some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it  with  much  impadence  ;- 
some  charitably  give  excellent  counsel,  but  they  do  that, 
also,  with  a  pompous  and  proud  spirit ;  and  passion,  being^ 
driven  from  open  hostilities,  is  forced  to  maicch  along  in  the 
retinue  and  troops  of  virtue.  And,  although  this  be  rather  a 
deception  and  a  cozepage  than  an.imperfection,  and  supposes 
a  state  of  sin,  rather  than  an  imperfect  grace ;  yet,  because  it 
tacitly  and  secretly  crecfps  along  among  the  circumstances  of 
pious  actions, — as  it  spoils  a  virtue  in  some,  so  it  lessens 
it  in  others,  and,  therefore,  is  considerable,  also^  in  this 
question. 

And,  although  no  man  must  take  accounts^  of  his  being  in 
or  out  of  the  staite  of  grace,  by  his  being  dispassionate, 
and  free  from  all  the  assaults  of  passion;  yet,  as  to  the 
securing  his  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  he  must  provide  that 
he  be  not  a  slave  of. passion:  so,  to  declare  his  growth  in 
grace,  he  must  be  sure  to  take  the  measures  of  his  affections, 
and  see  that  they,  be  lessened,  more  i^t  to  be  suppressed; 
not  breaking  out  to  inconvenience  and  imprudences;  not 
rifling  our  spiri^,  and  drawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more 
sober  tempers.  Try,  therefore,  if  your  fear  be  turned  into 
caution;  your  lust,  into  chaste  friendships;  your  imperious 
spirit,  into  prudent  government ;  your  revenge,  into  justice ; 
your  anger,  into  charity ;  and  your  peevishness  and  rage,  into 
silence  and  suppression  of  language.  Is  our  ambition  changed 
into  virtuous  and  noble  thoughts  ?  Can  we  emulate  without 
envy?    Is  our  cov^tousness  lessened  iqto  good  hiisbandry, 
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and  mingled  with  alms,  that  we  may  certainly  discern  the  love 
of  money  to  be  gone  ?     Do  we  leave  to  despise  our  inferiors  P 
and  can  we  willingly  endure  to  admit  him  that  excels  us  in  any 
gift  or  grace  whatsoever,  and  to  commend  it  without  abate- 
ment,  and  mingling  allays  with  the  commendation,  and  di&* 
-paiageax&As  to  the  man  ?     1{  we  be  arrived  .but  thus  far,  it  is 
well,  and.  we  must  go  farther.     But  we  use  to  think  that  all 
disaffections  of  the  body  are  removed,  if  they  be  changed  into 
the  mote  tolerable,  although  we  have  not  an  athletic  healdi,  or 
the  strength  of  porters  or  wrestlers.     For,  although  it  be  fdi- 
city  to  be  quit  of  all  passion  that  may  be  sinful  or  violent,  and 
part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  shall  consist  in  that  freedom; 
yet  our  growth  in  grace  consists  in  the  remissi(»i  and  lessening 
of  our  passions :  only  he  that  is  incontinent  in  his  lust,  or  in 
his  anger,;  in  his  desires  of  money,  or  of  honour ;  in  his  re-* 
Teng^,  or  in  bis  fear ;    in  his  joys,  or  in  his  sorrows ;  that  man 
is  not  ^own  at  all  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  oi  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     This  only:    in  the  scrutiny  and  consequent 
judgment  concerning  our  pas^ons,  it  will  concern  the  curiouty 
of  our  care  to  watch  against  passions  in  the  reflex  act,  against 
pride  or  lust ;  complacency  and  peevishness  attending  upon 
virtue.     For  he  was  noted  for  a  vain  person,  who,  beii^  over* 
joyed  for  the  cure  (as  he  thought)  of  his  pride,  cried  out  to  his 
wife  :  ^^  Cerne,  Dionyda,  depdsid  fastum ;"  ^^  Behold,  I  have 
laid  aside  all  my  pride  :^^  and  of  that  very  dream  the  silly  man 
thought  he  had  reason  to  boast ;  but  considered  not  that  it  was 
an  act  of  pride  and  levity  besides.     If  thou  hast  given  a  noble 
present  to  thy  friend;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the  unjust  desire 
of  thy  prince ;  if  thou  hast  endured  thirst  and  hunger  for  re- 
li^on  or  continence ;  if  thou  hast  refused  an  offer  like  that 
which  was  made  to  Joseph ;  sit  down  and  rest  in  tliy  good 
conscience,  and  do  not  please  thyself  in  opinions  and  fantastic 
noises  abroad ;  and  do  not  despise  him  that  did  not  do  so,  as 
thou  hast  done,  and  reprove  no  man  with  an  upbraiding  cir- 
cumstance;  for  it  will  give  thee  but  an  ill  return,  and  a  con- 
temptible reward,  if  thou  shalt  overlay  thy  infant  virtue,  or 
drown  it  with  a  flood  of  breast^milk. 
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SERMON  XV. 

PART  11. 

B.  Hb  is  well  grown  in  or  towards  the  state  of  grace,  who  is 
more  patifflit  of  a  sharp  reproof  than  of  a  secret  flattery. 
For  a  reprehension  contains  so  much  mortification  to  the 
pride  and  ecsnplacencies  of  a  man,  is  so  great  an  aflkont  to 
an  easy  and  undisturbed  person,  is  so  empty  of  pleasure  and 
so  full  of  profit,  that  he  must  needs  love  virtue  in  a  gt^t 
degree,  who  can  take  in  that  which  only  serves  her  end,  and 
ID  displeasant  to  himself  and  all  his  gaieties.  A  severe  repre* 
bender  of  another'^s  vice  comes  dressed  like  Jacob,  when  he 
went  to  cozen  his  brother  of  the  blessing;  his  outside  is 
•*  rough  and  hairy,*^  but  **  the  voice  is  JaooVs  voice  i"^  lough 
hands  and  a  healthful  language  get  the  blessing,  even  against 
the  will  of  him  that  shidl  feel  it ;  but  he  that  is  patient  and 
even,  not  apt  to  excuse  his  fault,  that  is  less  apt  to  anger,  or 
to  scorn  him  that  snatches  him  rudely  from  the  flames  of  hell^ 
he  is  virtue^s  confessor,  and  suffers  these  lesser  stripes  for 
that  interest,  which  will  end  in  spiritual  and  eternal  bene- 
dictions. 

They  who  are  furious  against  their  monitors,  are  incor- 
i^ble ;  but  it  is  one  degree  of  meekness  to  sufier  discq[>line ; 
and  a  meek  man  cannot  easily  be  an  ill  man,  espedally  in 
the  present  instance ;  he  appears,  at  least,  to  have  a  healthful 
eonstitution ;  he  hath  good  flesh  to  heal ;  his  sjnrit  is  capable 
of  medicine ;  and  that  man  can  never  be  despaired  of,  who 
hath  a  disposition  so  near  his  health  as  to  improve  all 
physic,  and  whose  nature  is  relieved  from  every  good  ac- 
cident from  without.  But  that  which  I  observe  is,  that  this 
is  not  only  a  good  disposition  towards  repentance  and  resti- 
tution, but  is  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  according  as  it 
becomes  natural,  easy,  and  habitual.  Some  men  chide  them- 
selves for  all  their  misdemeanors,  because  they  would  be 
represented  to  the  censures  and  opinions  of  other  men  with  a 
fair  character,  and  such  as  need  not  to  be  reproved :  others, 
out  of  inconsideration,  sleep  in  their  own  dark  rooms,  and, 
until  the  charity  of  a  guide  or  of  a  friend  draws  the  curtain, 
and  lets  in  a  beam  of  light,  dream  on,  until  the  grave  opens. 
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and  hell  devours  tbc^;  but  if  they  be  called  upon  by  the 
grace  of  God,  let  down  with  a  sheet  of  oounfiels  and  friendly 
precept99  they  are  presently  inclined  to  be  obedient  to  the 
heayaily  ponitioiis;   hut  unless  they  be  dressed  with  dr- 
cumBtanoes  of  honour  and  civility,  widi  axin.  of  entertain- 
ment and  insinuatioii,  they  are  rejected  utterly,  Qr  received 
unwillingly,    Therpfoce,  although  upcm  any  terms  to  endure 
a  shgrp  rei»t)af  be  a  gopd  sign  cf  am^dment,  yet  the  growth 
of  grace  is  not  properly  signified  by  every  such  sufferance : 
for  when  this  disposition  begins,  amendment  also  begins,  and 
goes  on  in  prc^rtion  to  the  iufcrement  of  this.    To  endure 
a  $^roof  without  adding  a  new  mn  is  the'  first  step  tp  amend- 
ment ;  that  is,  to  endure  it  without  Bcom,  or  hatred,  or  indig- 
nati<m.     ^.  The  next  ia  to  mdkf  reproof  without  excusing 
ounelves;   {ot  he  that  is  apt  to  excuse  himself,  is  only 
dewoua,  in  a  dvil  mamier,  to  set  the  r^roof  aside,  and  to 
i^preaent  the  charitable  momtor  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  judg- 
mi»t,  and  deceived  in  his  information;  and  the  fault  to. dwell 
there,  not  with  himself.     8.  Then  he  that  proceeds  in  this 
instance,  admits  the  r^arover^s  sermon  or  discourse  without  a 
|ffivate  ri^gret :.  he  hath  no  secret  murmurs  or  unwillingnesses 
to   the   humiliation,  but  is  only  ashamed  that  he  should 
deserve  it ;  but  for  the  reprdi^ision  itself,  that  troubles  him 
not,  but  he  looks  on  it  as  his  own  medicine,  and  the  other's 
Clarity.    4.  But  if  to  this  he  adds,  that  he  voluntarily  ocms- 
C^ss^^  his  own  fault,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  vomits  out  the 
l^$d»  of  his  own  int^nperance,  and  eases  his  spirit  of  the 
infeoticm ;   then  it  is  certain  he  is  not  only  a  professed  and 
hearty  en^a^y  agtonst  4n,  but  a  zealous,  and  a  prudent,  and 
an  active  p^^n  against  all  its  interest ;  and  never  counts 
himself  at  ease  but  while  he  rests  upon  the  banks  of  Sion,  or 
at  the  gates  of  the  temple ;  never  pleased  but  in  virtue  and 
religion;    then  be  knows  the  state  of  his  soul  and  the  state 
of  his  daager ;  he  reckons  it  no  abjection  to  be  abased  in  the 
£Bce  of  man,  so  he  may  be  gradoqs  in  the  eyes  of  God: 
and  that  is  a  sign  of  a  good  grace  and  a  holy  wisdom ;  that 
man  is  *^  grown  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^     ^^  Justus  in  prindpio  samonis  est 
fuxsusalior  sui,^  said  the  wise  man ;  ^^  The  righteous  accuaeth 
himself  in  the  beginning  ;^  that  is,  quiekly^  lest  he  be  pr^- 
vented.    And  certain  it  is,  he  cannot  b^  either  wise  or  good. 
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that  bad  rather  have  a  real  sin  within  him,  than  that  a  good 
man  should  believe  him  to  be  a  repenting  sinner;  that  had 
rather  keep  his  crime  than  lose  his  reputation^  that  is, 
rather  to  6^  so  than  to  be  thought  so ;  rather  be  without  the 
favour  of  Grod  than  of  his  neighbour.  Diogenes  <Hice  spied 
a  youiog  m^  coming  out  of  a  tavern  or  place  cf  entertaiii- 
ment,  who,  perceiving  himself  observed  by  the  jdiilosopher, 
with  some  confusion  stepped  back  again,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  preserve  his  fame  with  that  severe  person.  But 
Diogenes  told  him;  ^<  Quant6  ma^s  intraveris,  tant6  magls 
eris  in  caupona:^  "  The  more  you  go  back,  the  longer  you 
are  in  the  place  where  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen.''  And 
he  that  conceals  his  sin,  still  retains  that  which  he  counts  his 
shame  and  his  burden.  Hippocrates  was  noted  for  an  in- 
genuous person,  that  he  published  and  confessed  his  error 
concerning  the  sutures  of  the  head:  and  all  ages  since  St. 
Austin  have  called  faiib  pious,  for  writing  his  book  of  retracta- 
tions, in  which  he  puldished  his  former  ignorances  and 
mistdces,  and- so  det  his  shame  off  to  the  world  invested  with 
a  garment  of  modesty,  and  above  half  changed  before  thiey 
were  seen.  I  did  the  rather  insist  upon  this  particular, 
because  it  is  a  consideration  of  huge  concernment,  and  yet 
much  n^lected  in  all  its  instances  and  degrees.  We  neither 
confess  our  shame  nor  endure  it;  we  are  privately  troubled, 
and  publicly  excuse  it ;  we  turn  charity  into  bitterness,  and 
our  reproof  into  contumacy  and  scorn ;  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  can  endure  a  personal  charge,  or  is  not  to  be 
taught  his  pe]:fK>nal  duty  by  general  discoursings,  by  para- 
ble and  apologue,  by  acts  of  insinuation  and  wary  distances  ? 
But  by  this  state  of  persons  we  know  the  estate  of  our  own 
spirits. 

When  Grod  sent  his  prophets  to  the  people,  and  "they 
stoned  them  with  st(»ies,  and  sawed  them  asunder,  and  cast 
them  into  dungeons,  and  made  them  beggars,''  the  people 
fell  into  the  condition  of  Babylon,  "  Quam  curavimus,  et  non 
est  sanata:"  "  We  healed  her,"  said  the  prophets,  "  but  she 
would  not  be  cured :"  *^  Dereiinquamus  earn,"  that  is  her 
doom ;  lei  her  enjoy  her  sins,  and  all  the  fruits  of  sin  kid 
up  in  treasures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
retribution. 

6.  He   that  is  grown  in   grace   and  the  knowledge  of 
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Christ  esteems  no  sin  to  be  little  or  contemptible,  none  fit 
to  be  cherished  or  indulged  to..  Foi:  it  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent v/iih  the  love  of  God,  to  entertain  any  indecency  or 
beginning  of  a  crime,  any  thing  that  displeases  him ;  but  he 
always  remembers  how  much  .  it  cost  him  to .  anive  at  the 
state  of  good  things,  whither  the  grace  of  God  bath  already 
brought  him :  he  thinks  of  his  prayers  and  tears,  his  restless 
nights  and  his  daily  fears,  his  late  escape  and  his  present 
danger,  the  ruins  of  his  former  state,  and  the  difficulty  and 
imperfect  reparations  of  this  new,  his  proclivity  and  aptness 
to  vice,  and  natural  averseness  and  uneasy  inclinations  to  the 
strictness  of  holy  living;  and  when  these  are  considered 
truly,  they  naturally  make  a  man  unwilling  to  entertain  any 
beginnings  of  a  state  of  life  contrary  to  that,  which,  with  so 
much  danger  and  difficulty^  through  so  many  objections  and 
enemies,  h^vhath  attained.  And  the  truth  is,  when  a  man 
hath  escaped  the  dangers  of  his-  first .  state  of  sin,  he  cannot 
but  be  extremely  unwilling  to  return  again  thither,  in  which 
he  can  never  hope  for  heaven.  And  so  it  must  be;  for  a 
man  must  not  flatter  himself  in  a  small  crime,  and .  say,  as 
Lot  did,  when  he  begged  a  reprieve  for  Zoar,  "  Alas !  Lcnrd^ 
is  it  not  a  little  one,  and  my  soul  shall  live?"  And  it  is  not» 
therefore,  to'  be  entertained  because  it  is  little ;  for  it  is  ««the 
more  without  excuse,  if  it  be  little :  the  temptations  to  it  are 
not  great,  the>  alluremeM^  liot  niighty,  the  promises  not 
kisnaring,  the  resistance  easy ;  and  a  wise  man  considers  it 
is  a  greater'  danger  to  be  overcome  by  a  little  sin,  than  by 
a  great  otie:  a  greater  danger,  I  say ;  not  directly,  but  acci- 
dentally;  not  in  respect  of  the  crime,  but  in  relation  to  the 
person:  for  he  that  cannot  overcome  a  small  crime,  is  in  the 
state  of  infirmityy  so  great,  that  he  perishes  infallibly,  when  he 
is  arrested  by  the  sins  of  a  stronger  temptation :  but* he  that 
ea^ly  can,  and  yet  will  not,  he  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  courts, 
his  danger,  thatiie  may  at  least  kiss  the  apples  of  paradise^ 
or  feast  himself  with  the  parings,  since  he  is,  by  some  dis- 
pleasing instrument,  affrighted  from  glutting  himself  .  with 
the  forbidden  fruit  in  ruder  and  .bigger  instances.  But  the 
well-grown  Christian  is  curious  of  his  newly-trimmed  spul ; 
and,  like  a  nice  person  with  clean  clothes,  is  careful  that  no 
spot  or .  stain  sully  the  virgin  whiteness  of  his  robe ;  whereas, 
another,  whose  albs  of  baptism  are  sullied  in  many  places 
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with  the  smoke  and  filth  of  Sodom  and  undeanttess,  cares 
not  in  what  paths  he  treads ;  and  a  shower  of  dirt  changes 
not  his  state,  who  dready  fies  wallowing  in  the  puddles  of 
impurity..  It  makes  men  negligent  and  easy,  when  they 
have  an  opinion,  or  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  persons 
extraordinary  in  nothing,  that  a  little  care  will  not  mend 
them,  that  another  sin  cannot  make  them  much  worse :  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  tender  conscience  and  a  reformed  sprit, 
when  it  is  sensible  of  every  alteration,  when  an  idle  word  is 
troublescMne,  when  a  wandering  thought  puts  the  whole  spirit 
upon  its  guard,  when  too  free  a- merriment  is  wiped  off  with  a 
sigh  and  a  sad  thought,  and  a  severe  recollection,  and  a  holy 
prayer.  Polycletus  was  wont  to  say,  *  That  they  had  work 
enough  to  do,  who  were  to  make  a  curious  picture  of  clay 
and  dirt,  when  they  were  to  take  accounts  for  the  handling 
of  mud  and  mortar/  A  man^s  ^irit  is  naturally  careless  of 
baser  and  uncostly  materials ;  but  if  a  man  be  to  work  in 
gold,  then  he  will  save  the  filings  ci  his  dust,  and  suffer  not 
a  grain  to  perish :  and  when  a  man  hath  laid  his  foundations 
in  precious  stones,  he  will  not  build  vile  matter,  stubble,  and 
dirt,  upon  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  if  he  have 
built  upon  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  grown  up  to  a  good 
stature  in  Christ,  he  will  not  easdly  dishonour  his  building, 
or  lose  his  labours,  by  an  incurious  entertainment  of  vanities 
and  little  instances  <^  sin ;  which  as  they  can  never  satisfy 
'  any  lust  or  appetite  to  sin,  so  they  are  like  a  fly  in  a  box  of 
ointment,  or  like  little  follies  to  a  wise  man;  they  are  ex- 
tremely full  of  dishonour  and  disparagement,  they  disarray  a 
mane's  soul  ci  his  virtue,  and  dishonour  him  for  cockle- 
shells  and  baubles,  and  tempt  to  a  greater  folly ;  which  every 
man,  who  is  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  therefore 
carefully  avoids,  because  he  fears  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as 
great  as  his  hopes  of  heaven  are;  and  knows  that  the 
entertainment  of  small  sins  does  but  entice  a  man^s  reso- 
lutions to  disband ;  they  unravel  and  untwist  his  holy  pur- 
poses, and  begin  in  infirmities,  and  proceed  in  fdly,  and]  end 
in  death. 

7.  He  that  is  grown  in  grac^,  pursues  virtue  for  its  own 
interest,  purely  and  simply,  without  the  mixture  and  allay  of 
collateral  designs  and  equally-inclining  purposes.  God,  in 
the  beginning  of  our  returns  to  him,    entertains  us  with 
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]i>lroinises  tocl  threatenings,  the  apprehensions  of  temporal 
advantages,  with  fear  and  shame,  and  with  reverence  of 
friends  and  secular  respects,  with  reputation  and  coercion  of 
human  laws ;  and  at  first,  men  snatch  at  the  lesser  and  lower 
ends  of  virtue  t  and  such  rewards  as  are  visible,  and  which 
Grod  sometimes  gives  in  hand,  to  entertain  our  weak  and 
imperfect  demres.  The  young  philosophers  were  very  forward 
to  get  the  precepts  of  their  sect,  and  the  rules  of  severity, 
that  they  might  discourse  with  kings,  not  that  they  might 
reform  their  own  manners  5  and  some  men  study  to  get  the 
ears  and  tongues  of  the  pec^le,  rather  than  to  gfein  their  souls 
to  God ;  and  they  obey  good  laws  for  feaJp  of  punishment,  or 
to  preserve  their  own  peace ;  and  some  are  worse,  they  do 
good  deeds  out  of  sjnte,  and  *'  preacih  Christ  out  of  envy,^ 
or  to  lessen  the  authority  and  fame  of  others.  Some  of  these 
lessen  the  excellency  of  the  act,  others  spoil  it  quite :  it  is  in 
some  imperfect,  in  others  criminal ;  in  some  it  is  consistent 
with  a  beginning  infant-grace,  in  others  it  is  an  argument  of 
the  state  of  sin  and  death ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  wdl-grown 
Christian,  he  that  improves  or  goes  forward  in  his  way  to 
heaven,  brings  virtue  forth,  not  into  discourses  and  pane- 
gyrics, but  into  his  life  and  manners.  His  virtue,  although 
it  serves  many  good  ends  accidentally,  yet,  by  his  intention, 
it  only  suppresses  his  inordinate  passions,  makes  him  tempe- 
rate and  chaste,  casts  out  his  devils  of  drunkentress  and  lust, 
pride  and  rage,  malice  and  revenge ;  it  makes  him  useful  to 
his  brother  and  a  servant  of  God.  And  although  these 
flowers  cannot  choose  but  please  his  eye  and  delight  his 
smell,  yet  he  chooses  to  gather  honey,  and  licks  up  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  feasts  his  spirit  upon  the  manna,  and  dwells 
not  in  the  collateral  usages  and  accidental  sweetnesses,  which 
dwell  at  the  gates  oS  other  senses ;  but,  like  a  bee,  loads  his 
thighs  with  wax  and  his  bag  with  honey,  that  is,  with  the 
useful  parts  of  virtue,  in  order  to  hoKhess  and  felicity ;  of 
which  the  best  signs  and  notices  we  can  take,  will  be;— -if  we 
as  earnestly  pursue  virtues  which  are  acted  in  private,  as 
those  whose  scene  lies  in  public  ;  if  we  pray  in  private,  under 
the  only  eye  of  God  and  his  ministering  angels,  as  in  churches; 
if  we  give  our  alms  in  secret  rather  than  in  public ;  if  we 
take  more  pleasure  in  the  just  satisfaction  of  our  consciences, 
than  securing  our  reputation ;  if  we  rather  pursue  innocence 

c  2 
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than  seek  an  excuse ;  if  we  desire  to  please  God,  though  we 
lose  our  fame  with  men ;  if  we  be  just  to  the  poorest  servant 
as  to  the  >  greatest  prince ;  .  if  we  choose  to  be  among  the 
jewels  of  God,  though  we  be  the  tsipixaOdpf^ara^  '.the  offi- 
scouring''  of  the  world;  if,  when  we  are  secure  from  witnesses, 
and  accusers,  and  not  obnoxious  to  the  notices  of  the  law, 
we  think  ourselves  obliged  by  conscience  and  practice,  and 
live  accordingly:  then  our  services  and  intentions  in  virtue 
are  right ;  then  we  are  past  the  twilights  of  conversion,  and 
the  umbrages  of  the  world,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  God,  of 
his  word,  and  of  his  Spirit,  of  grace  and  reason,  as  becometh . 
not  babes,  but  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  progress  of 
grace  I  have  not  yet  expressed,  that  perfect  persons  should 
aerve  God  out  of  mere  love  of  God  and  the  Divine  excel- 
lendes,  without  the  considerations  of  either  heaven  or  hell;, 
such  a  thing  as  that  is  talked  of  in  mystical  theology.  And 
I  doubt  not  but  many  good  persons  come  to  that  growth  of 
charity,  that  the  goodness  and  excellency  of  Grod  are  more 
incumbent  and  actually  pressing  upon  their  spirit  than  any 
considerations  of  reward.  But  then  I  shall  add  this,  that 
when  persons  come  to  that  height  of  grace,  or  contemplation 
rather,  and  they  love  God  for  himself,  and  do  their  duties  in 
order  to  the  fruition  of  him  and  his  pleasure ;  all  that  is  but 
heaven  in  anotlier  sense,  and  under  another  name:  just  as 
the  mystical  .theology  is  the  highest  duty,  and  the  choicest 
part  of  obedience  under  a  new  method.  But  in  order  to  the 
present,  that  which  I  call  a  signification  of  our. growth  in 
grace  is,  a  pursuance  of  virtue  upon  such  reasons  as  are  pro- 
pounded to  us  as  motives  in  Christianity,  (such  as  are  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  his  promises  in  the  way  and  in  our 
country,  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  to  be  united  to 
his  glories ;)  and  then  to  exercise  virtue  in  such  parts  and  to 
such  purposes  as  are  useful  to  good  life,  and  profitable  to  our 
neighbours ;  not  to  such  only  where  they  serve  reputation  or 
secular  ends.  For  though  the  great  Physician  of  our  souls 
hath  mingled  profits  and  pleasures  with  virtue,  to  make  its 
chalice  sweet  and  apt  to  be  drank  off;  yet  he  that  takes  out 
the  sweet  ingredient,  and  feasts  his  palate  with  the  less 
wholesome  part,  because  it  is  delicious,  serves  a  low  and  of 
sense  or  interest,  but  serves  not  Grod  at  all,  and  as  little  does 
ben^t  to  his  soul.    Such  a  person  is  like  Homor^s  bird. 
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deplumes  himself  to  feather  all.  the  naked  callows  that  he 
sees,  and  holds  a  taper  that  may  light  others  to  heaven,  while 
he  bums  his  own  fingers :  but  a  well-grown  person,  out  of 
habit  and  choice,  out  of  love  and  viitue  and  just  intention, 
goes  on  his  journey  in  straight  ways  to  heaven,  even  when  the 
bridle  and  coercion  of  laws,  or  the  spurs  of  interest  or  reputa- 
tion, are  laid  aside ;  and  desires  witnesses  of  his  actions,  not 
that  he  may  advance  his  fame,  but  for  reverence  and  fear,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  necessary  to  do  holy  things. 

8.  Some  men  there  are  in  the  be^nning  of  their  hciy 
walking  with  God,  and  while  they  are  babes  in  Christ,  who 
are  presently  busied  in  delights  of  prayers,  and  rejoice 
in  public  communion,  and  count  all  solemn  assemblies  festi- 
val ;  but  as  they  are  pleased  with  them,  so  they  can  easily  be 
without  them.  It  is  a  isign  of  a  common  and  vulgar  loTe^ 
only  to  be  pleased  with  the  company  of  a  friend,  and  to  be  as 
well  without  him :  "  Amoris  at  morsum  qui  verfe  senserit,'* 
'^  He  that  has  felt  the  sting  of  a  sharp  and  very  dear  affec- 
tion,'* is  impatient  in  the  absence  of  his  beloved  object :  the 
soul  that  is  sick  and  swallowed  up  with  holy  fire,  loves 
nothing  else;  aU  pleasures  else  seem  unsavoury;  company  is 
troublesome,  visitors  are  tedious,  homilies  of  comfort  are  flat 
and  useless.  The  pleasures  of  virtue  to  a  good  and  perfect 
man,  are  not  like  the  perfumes  of  nard-pistic,  which  is  very 
deUghtful  when  the  box  is  newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it 
is  no  trouble,  we  are  well  enough  without  it:  but  virtue  is 
like  hunger  and  thirst,  it  must  be  satisfied  or  we  die.  And 
when  we  feel  great  longings  after  religion,  and  feuntings  for 
want  of  holy  nutriment,  when  a  famine  of  the  word  and 
sacraments  is  more  intolerable,  and  we  think  ourselves  really 
most  miserable  when  the  church-doors  are  shut  against  us, 
or  like  the  Christians,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals, — ^whp 
thought  it  worse  than  death  that  their  bishops  were  taken 
from  them:  if  we  understand  excommunication  or  churdi* 
censures,  (abating  the  disreputation  and  secular  appendages,) 
in  the  sense  of  the  Sprit,  to  be  a  misery  next  to  hell  itself; 
then  we  have  made  a  good  progress  in  the  charity  and  grace 
of  God :  till  then  we  are  but  pretenders,  or  infants,  or  imper- 
fect, in  the  same  degree  in  which  our  affections  are  cold  and 
our  desires  remiss.  For  a  constant  and  prudent  zeal  is  the 
b(est  testimony  of  our  masculine  and  vigorous  heats,  and  an 
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hour  of  fervour  is  more  jdeasing  to  God  than  a  month  of  luke* 
warmness  and  indifference. 

9i  But  as  same  are  aotive  only  in  the  presence  of  a  good 
object^  but  remiss  and  eareless  for  the  want  of  it ;  so»  w  the 
other  side»  an  infant-graoe  is  safe  in  the  absence  of  a  tempta^ 
tion»  but  falls  easily  when  it  is  in  presence*  He,  th^efore, 
that  would  understand  if  he  be  grown  in  grace,  may  consider 
if  his  safety  consists  only  in  peace,  or  in  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  good  that  we  will  not  seek  out  opportunities  to 
sin ;  but  are  not  we  too  apprehensive  of  it,  when  it  is  pre^ 
sented  ?  or  do  we  not  sink  under  it  when  it  presses  us  ? 
Can  we  hold  our  tapers  near  the  fiame^  and  not  suck  it  in 
greedily  like  naphtha  or  prepared  nitre?  or  can  we^  hke  the 
children  of  the  captivity,  walk  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  not 
be  scorched  or  oonsuiVKNl  i  Many  men  will  not,  like  Judah, 
go  into  highways,  and  untie  the  girdles  of  harlots ;  but  can 
yoti  reject  the  importunity  of  a  beauteous  and  an  imperious 
lady,  as  Joseph  did?  We  had  need  pray  that  we  be  ^  not  led 
into  iemptati(xi  T  that  is,  not  oeiy  mto  the  posaesdion,  but 
not  into  the  allurements  and  neighbourhood  of  it,  lest  by 
little  and  little,  our  strongest  resolutions  be  untwist,  and 
crack  in  sunder,  like  an  easy  cord  severed  into  single  threads; 
but  if  we,  by  the  necessity  of  our  lives  and  manner  at  living, 
dweH  where  a  temptation  will  assault  us^  then  to  resist  is  the 
sign  of  a  great  grace  \  but  such  a  mgn,  that  without  it  the 
grace  turns  to .  wantoimess,  and  the  man  into  a  beast,  and  an 
angel  into  a  devil.  R.  Moses  will  not  allow  a  maa  to  be  a 
true  penitent,  until  he  hath  left  all  his  sin,  and  in  all  the  hke 
droumstances  refuses  those  temptations,  under  which  formerly 
he  sinned  and  died ;  and  indeed  it  may  happen,  that  sudi  a 
trial  only  can  secure  our  judgment  oonoeming  cmrselTea. 
And  although  to  be  tried  in  all  the  same  aocsdents  be  not 
safe,  nor  always  contingent,  and  in  sudi  cases  it  is^  sufficient 
to  resist  all  the  tanptations  we  have,  and  avoid  the  rest,  and 
decaree  against  atl  ;-^yet  if  it  please  Grod  we  are  tempted,  aa 
David  was  fay  his  eyes,  or  the  martyrs  by  tortures,  or  Joseph 
by  his  wanton  mistress,  then  to  stand  sure,  and  to  ride  upon 
the  temptation  like  a  ship  upon  a  wave,  or  to  stand  hke  a  rock 
in  an  impetuous  storm,  that  is  the  sign  of  a  great  grace,  and  of 
a  well-grown  Christian. 
.  10*  No  man  is  grown  in  grace  but  he  that  is  ready. foe 
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every  work,  that  chooses  not  hi»  eraployment«  that  refuses  no 
impofiitioti  from  God  or  bis  superior.  A  ready  hand,  an 
obedient  heart,  and  a  wilHng  cheerful  soul^t  in  all  the  work  of 
God,  and  in  every  office  of  religion^  is  a  great  indeie  of  m 
good  proficient  in  the  ways  of  godliness*  The  heart  of  a 
man  is  like  a  wounded  band  or  arm^  wbich^  i^'  it  be  so  cured 
that  It  can  cmly  move  one  way^  and  oanliot  turn  to  all  jposturea 
a&d  natural  uses^  it  is  but  imperfect^  and  still  half  in  health 
and  half  wounded:  so  is  our  spirit;  ^  it  be  apt  ttft  prayer 
and  close-fisted  in  alms,  if  it  be  souijid  in  fakh  and  dead  in 
diarity,  if  it  be  religious  to  God  and  unjust  to  our  neighbout^ 
there  wants  scsne  integral  party  or  there  is  a  lameness )  and 
^  the  d^dency  in  any  one  duty  implies  the  guilt  of  all/  said 
St.  James;  and,  <'  Bonum  ex  Integra  caus%  malum  ex  qua* 
libet  partioulari  :^  every  fault  q>oils  a  grace,  but  one  grace 
alone  cannot  make  a  good  man.  But  as  to  be  umversal  in 
our  obedience  is  necessary  to  the  being  in  the  state  of  grace^ 
soy  readify  to  change  employment  from  the  bett^  to  the 
worse,  £rom  the  honourable  to  the  poor,  from  useful  to  seem- 
ingly unpr€^table>  ^  a  good  character  of  a  well-grown  Chris- 
tian, if  he  takes  the  wcnnst  part  with  indifference,  and  a  s|^t 
equally  cboosii^  all  the  events  of  the  Divine  ptovid^:iee. 
Can  you  be  content  to  descend  from  ruling  of  a  province  to 
the  keying  of  a  herd,  from  the  wocrk  €3$  an  apostle  to  be 
confined  in  a  prison,  fr6m  disputing  bdbre  princes  to  a 
conversation  with  shepherds  ?  Caii  you  be  willing  to  all  that 
God  ia  willing,  and  suffer  all  that  he  chooses,  as  willingly  as  if 
you  had  chosen  your  own  fortune  ?  In  the  same  degree  in 
which  you  can  conform  to  God,  in  the  same  yon  -have  ap- 
proached towards  that  p^feetion,  whither  we  must,  by  degrees, 
urive,  in  our  jouvney  towards  heaven. 

This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  beginners;,  for  they  must 
be  entioed  with  apt  empbjments ;  and,  it  may  be,  their  office 
and  work  so  6^  thehr  spirits^  that  it  wnAeB  them  first  m  love 
irith  it,  ftad  then  with  God  for  giving  it.  And  many  a  man 
goes  to  heaven  in  the  days  of  pe«ce,  whose  faith,  and  hope, 
and  patioftoei  would  have  been  dashed  in  pieces,  if  he  had 
fdlen  into  a  stotm  of  persecutbn.  ^^  Oppression  will  make 
a  wise  man  mad,"*^  smih  Solomon :  there  are  some  usages  that 
will  put  a  sober  person  out  of  all  patience,  such  which  are 
besides  the  customs  of  this  life,  and  ccxitrary  to  all  his  hopes, 
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and  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  quality.     And  when  Nero 
durst  not  die,   yet   when  his   servants    told    him,  that  the 
senators   had    condemned   him   to   be   put  to  death,  ^  ipore 
majorum,'  that  is,   *  by  scourging  like  a  slave,'  he  was  forced 
into  preternatural  confidence,  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 
But  when  God  so  changes  thy  estate,  that  thou  art  fall^ 
into  accidents,  to  which  thou  art  no  otherwise  disposed  but 
by  grace  and  a  holy  spirit,  and  yet  thou  canst  pass  through 
them  with  quietness^  and  do  the  work  of  suffering  as  well  as 
the  works  of  prosperous  employment ; — ^this  is  an  argument 
of  a  great  grace  and    an   extraordinary  spirit.     For  many 
persons,  in  a  change  of  fortune,  perish,  who,  if  they  had  still 
been  prosperous,  had  gone  to  prison,  being  tempted  in  a  per- 
secution to  perjuries,  and  apostasy,    and  unhandsome   com- 
pliances, and  h3rpocnsy,  and  irreligion :    and  many  men  are 
brought  to  virtue,  and  to  God,  and  to  felicity,  by  being  per- 
secuted and  made  unprosperous.     And  these  are  effects  of.  a 
more  absolute   and   irrespective   predestination.      But  when 
the  grace  of  God  is  great  and  prudent,  and  masculine,  and 
well-grown,  it  is  unaltered  in   all   changes;    save  only  that 
every  accident  that  is  new  and  violent,  brings  him  nearer  to 
God,  and  makes  him,  with  greater  caution  and  severity,  to 
dwell  in  virtue, 

11.  Lastly :  Some  there  are,  who  are  firm  in  all  great  and 
foreseen  changes,  and  have  laid  up  in  the  storehouses  of  the 
spirit, — reason  and  religion, — arguments  and  discourses 
enough  to  defend  them  against  all  violences,  and  stand  at  watch 
so  much,. that  they  are  safe,  where  they  can  consider  and  deli- 
berate ;.  but  there  may  be  something  wanting  yet ;  and  in  the 
direct  line,  and  in  the  straight  progress  to  heaven,  I  call  that 
an  infallible  sign  of  a  great  grace,  and  indeed  the  greatest 
degree  of  a  great  grace,  when  a  man  is  prepared  against 
sudden  invasions  of  the  spirit,  surreptitious  and  extemporary 
assaults.  Many  a  valiant  person  dares  fight  a  battle,  who 
yet  will  be  timorous  and  surprised  in  a  midnight  alann,  or  if 
he  falls  into,  a  river.  And  how  many  discreet  persons  are 
there,  who,  if  you  offer  them  a  sin,  and  give  them  tiipe  to 
con^der,  and  tell  them  of  it  beforehand, .  will  rather  die  than 
be  perjured,  or  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  or  break  a  promise;  who, 
it  may  be,  tell  many  sudden  lies,  and  excuse  themselves,  ^d 
break  their  promises,  and  yet  think  themselves  safe  enough. 
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and  sLeep  without  either  affiightments  or  any  apprehension 
of  dishonour  done  to  their  persons  or  their  religion !     Every 
man  is  not  armed  for  all  sudden  arrests  of  passions.     Few 
men  have  cast  such  fetters  upon  their  lusts,  and  have  their 
passions  in  so  strict  confinement,  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
run with  a  midnight  flood  or  an  unlooked-for  inundation. 
He  that  does  not  start,  when  he  is  smitten  suddenly,  is  a 
constant  person.    And  that  is  it  which  I  intend  in  this  in-- 
Btance ;  that  he  is  a  perfect  man,  and  well-grown  in  grace, 
who  hath  so  habitual  a  resolution,  and  so  unhasty  and  wary  a 
spirit,  as  that  he  decrees  upon  no  act,  before  he  hath  consi- 
dered maturely,  and  changed  the  sudden  occasion  into  a  sober 
counsel.    David,  by  chance,  spied  Bathsheba  washing  herself ; 
and,  being  surprised,  gave  his  heart  away,  before  he  could 
consider ;  and  when  it  was  once  gone,  it  was  hard  to  recover 
it :  and  sometimes  a  man  is  betrayed  by  a  sudden  opportunity, 
and  all  things  fitted  for  his  sin  ready  at  the  door;  the  act 
stands  in  all  its  dress,  and  will  not  stay  for  an  answer ;  and 
inconsideration  is  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  sin,  and  makes 
that  his  conscience  can  the  more  easily  swallow  it :  what  shall 
the  man  do  then  ?    Unless  he  be  strong  by  his  old  strengths, 
by  a  great  grace,  by  an  habitual  virtue,  and  a  sober  unmoved 
spirit, — ^he  falls  and  dies  the  death,  and  hath  no  new  strengths, 
but  such  as  are  to  be  employed  for  his  recovery ;  none  for  his 
present  guard,  unless  upon  the  old  stock,  and  if  he  be  a  well- 
^own  Christian.  . 

These  are  the  parts,  acts,  and  ofiices  of  our  growing  in  grace ; 
and  yet  I  have  sometimes  called  them  signs :  but  they  are 
signs,  as  eating  and  drinking  are  signs  of  life ;  they  are  signs 
so  as  also  they  are  parts  of  life;  and  these  are  parts  of  our 
growth  in  grace,  so  that  a  man  can  grow  in  grace  to  no  other 
purpose  but  to  these  or  the  like  improvements. 

Concerning  which  I  have  a  caution  or  two  to  interpose. 
1.  The  growth  of  grace  is  to  be  estimated  as  other  moral 
things  are,  not  according  to  the  growth  of  things  natural. 
Grace  does  not  grow  by  observation,  and  a  continual  efflux, 
and  a  constant  proportion ;  and  a  man  cannot  call  himself  to 
an  account  for  the  growth  of  every  day,  or  week,  or  month  : 
but,  in  the  greater  portions  of  our  life,  in  which  we  have 
had  many  occasions  and  instances  to  exercise  and  improve 
our .  virtues,  we  m^y  call  ourselves  to  account ;  but  it  is  a 
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soare  to  our  consciences  to  be  examined  in  the  growth  c^  grace 
in  every  short  revolution  of  solemn  duty,  as  against  6teiry 
communion  or  great  festivals 

^»  Growth  in  grace  is  not  always  to  be  diaocamed^  either 
in  single  instances  or  in  single  graces*  Not  in  single  in^ 
stances:  for  every  time  we  are  to  exercise  ci  virtue^  we  are 
not  in  the  same  natural  dispo^tionsjy  nor  do  w^  meet  with  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  it  is  not  always  necessary  thai  the 
next  act  should  be  more  earnest  and  intense  than  the  former  3 
all  angle  acts  are  to  be  done  after  the  manner  of  men^  axid> 
therefor^  are  not  always  capable  of  increasing,  and  they  have 
their  times^  beyond  which  they  cannot  easily  swell;  and^ 
therefore,  if  it  be  a  good  act  and  zealous,  it  may  proceed 
from  a  well*grown  grace;  and  yet  a  younger  and  Weaker 
person  may  do  sc^ne  acts  as  great  and  ai9  religious  as  it. 
But  neither  do  single  graces  always  afford  .a  r^uhur  and 
certain  judgment  in  this  affair.  For  some  p^sons,  at  the 
first,  had  rather  die  than  be  unchaste  or  perjured;  and 
*^  greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life^  fot  God :  he  cannot  easily  grow  in  the  substance  of  that 
act;  and  if  oth^  parsons^  .pr  himself,  in  process  of  time,  do 
it  more  cheerfully  or  with  fewer  fears,  it  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  a  greater  grace,  but  sometimea  of  greater  collateral 
assistances,  or  a  better  habit  of  body,  or  more  fortunate 
(arcumstances  s  for  he  that  goes  tp  the  blopk  tr^nbling  for 
Christ,  and  yet  endures  his  death  certainly,  and  Endures  his 
trembling  too,  and  runs  through  all  his  infirmities  and  the 
biggcar  temptations,  looks  not  so  well  many  times  in  the  eyes 
of  men^  but  suffers  more  for  Grod,  than  those  confidant 
martyrs  that  courted  death  in  the  primitive  church;  and, 
therefore,  may  be  much  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  GcmI.  Bat  that 
which  I  say  in  this  particular,  is,  that  a  smallness  in  one  is  not 
an  argument  of  the  imperfection  of  the  whole  estate:  because 
God  does  not  always  give  to  every  man  occasions  to  egi^ercis^ 
and,  therefore,  not  to  improve^  every  grace;  and  the  passive 
virtues  of  a  Christian  are  not  be  expected  to  grow  so  fast 
in  prosperous  as  in  suffering  Christians.  But  in  this  ease  we 
are  to  take  accounts  of  ourselves  by  the  improveaoaent  ci 
those  graces,  which  God  makes  to  haj^n  often  in  our  lives; 
such  isis  are  charity  and  temperance  in  young  men ;  hberality 
and  religion  in  aged  persons;    ing^uity  and  humility  in 
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scholars;  justice  in  merchants  and  artificers;  forgiveness  of 
injuries  m  great  men  and  persons  tempted  hy  law-suits :  for 
since  virtues  grow  like  other  moral  habits^  by  use^  diligence, 
and  a6aduityi-«-*there  where  God  hath  appointed  our  work  and 
our  instancesgi  there  we  must  consider  concerning  our  growth 
in  grace;  in  other  things  we  are  but  beginners.  But  it  is 
not  Ukdy  that  God  will  try  us  concerning  degrees  hereafter, 
in  such  things,  of  whicfa^  in  this  world,  he  was  sparing  to  giv« 
us  opportunities. 

3.  Be  careful  to  obsarve  that  these  rules  are  not  all  to  be 
understood  negatively,  but  positively  and  affirmatively :  that 
is,  that  a  man  may  conclude  that  he  is  grown  in  grace,  if  he 
observes  these  characters  in  himself,  which  I  have  her^ 
discoursed  of ;  but  he  must  not  conclude  negatively,  that  he 
is  not  grown  in  grace,  if  he  cannot  observe  such  signal 
testimonies:  for  sometimes  God  covers  the  graces  of  his 
servants,  and  hides  the  beauty  of  his  tabernacle  with  goat% 
hair  and  the  skins  of  beasts,  that  he  may  rather  suffer  them 
to  want  pres^it  comfort  than  the  grace  of  humility.  For  it 
is  not  necessary  to  jHreserve  the  gaieties  and  their  spiritual 
pleasures ;  but  if  their  humihty  fails  (which  may  easily  be 
under  tlie  sunshine  of  conspicuous  and  illustrious  graces), 
their  virtues  and  themselves  perish  in  a  sad  declension. 
But  sometimes  mien  have  not  skill  to  make  a  judgment ; 
and  all  this  discourse  seems  too  artificial  to  be  tried  by^ 
in  the  hearty  purposes  of  religion.  S<N»etimes  they  let  pass 
much  ol  their  life,  ev^  of  thar  better  days,  without  ob-. 
anrvaoce  of  particulars;  sometimes  their  cases  of  conscience 
are  intricate,  or  allayed  with  ufiavoidable  infirmities ;  some*- 
times  they  are  so  uninstructed  in  the  more  secret  parts 
of  religion,  and  ther^  {ire  so  many  illusions  and  accidental 
miacaniages>  that  if  we  shall  ccmclude  negatively  in  the 
presi^t  queatioti^  we  may  produce  scruples  infinite,  but  un-<^ 
derstund  nolUbg  mpre  of  our  estate^  and  do  much  less  of 
Qurdatj. 

4.  In  considmng  concerning  our  growth  in  grace,  let 
us  take  more  cure  to  consdder  matters  that  concern  justice 
and  diarity,  than  that  concern  the  virtue  of  religion ;  be- 
cause in  this  thare  may  be  much>  in  the  other  there  cannot 
easily  be  any,  iUusion  and  cozenage.  That  is  a  good  religion 
that,  believes,  and  trusts,  and  hopes  in  God,  through  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  for  his  sake  does  all  justice  and  all  charity  that 
he  can ;  and  our  blessed  Lord  gives  no  other  description  of 
*  love'  to  God,  but  obedience  and  ^  keeping  his  command- 
ments.' Justice  and  charity  are  like  the  matter,  religion  is 
the  form,  of  Christianity :  but  although  the  form  be  more 
noble  and  the  principle  of  life,  yet  it  is  less  discernible,  less 
material,  and  less  sensible;  and  we  judge  concerning  the  form, 
by  the  matter,  and  by  material  accidents,  and  by  actions : 
and  so  we  must  of  our  religion,  that  is,  of  our  love  to  God, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  and  the  usefulness  of  our 
fastings ;  we  must  make  our  judgments  by  the  more  material 
parts  of  our  duty,  that  is,  by  sobriety,  arid  by  justice,  and 
by  charity. 

I  am  much  prevented  in  my  intention  for  the  perfecting 
of  this  so  very  material  consideration :  I  shall  therefore  only 
tell  you,  that  to  these  parts  and  actions  of  a  good  life,  or  of 
our  growth   in    grace,    some   have    added    some   accidental 
considerations,    which   are    rather  signs    than    parts    of   it. 
Such  are:     1.  To  praise  all  good   things,  and  to  study  to 
imitate  what  we  praise.     2.  To  be  impatient  that  any  man 
should  excel  us ;  not  out  of  envy  to  the  person,  but  of  noble 
emulation  to  the  excellency.     For  so  Themistocles  could  not 
sleep,    after    the    great  victory   at  Marathon  purchased  by 
Miltiades,  till  he   had   made   himself    illustrious    by   equal 
services    to  his    country.      S.    The  bearing  of  sickness  pa- 
tiently,  and   ever  with  improvement,    and  the  addition  of 
some  exceUent  principle,  and  the  firm  pursuing  it     4.  Greiat 
devotion,    and  much   delight  in  our  prayers.     6.  Frequent 
inspirations,    and   often    whi|{)ers,    of    the    Spirit    of  God, 
prompting  us  to  devotion  and^ obedience;    especially  if  we 
add  to  this  a  constant  and  ready  obedience  to  all  those  holy 
invitations.     6.  Offering  peace   to   them    that  have   injured 
me,  and  the  abating  of  the  circumstances  of  honour  or  of 
right,    when    either   justice    or   charity  is  concerned  in  it. 
7.    Love  to  the  brethren.      8.    To  behold  our  companions, 
or  our  inferiors,  full  of  honour  and  fortune ;  and  if  we  sit 
still  at  home  and  murmur  riot,    or  if  we  can  rejoice  both 
in  their  honour  and  our  own  quiet,  that  is  a  fair  work  of 
a  good  man.     And  now,  9.  After  all  this,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  reckoning  a  freedom  from  being  tempted,  not  only 
from  bemg  overcome   but  from  being  tried ;  for  though  that 
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be  a  rare  felicity,  and  hath  in  it  much  safety ;  yet  it  hath  less 
honour,  and  fewer  instances  of  virtue,  unless  it  proceed  from 
a  confirmed  and  heroical  grace;  which  is  indeed  a  little 
image  of  heaven  and  of  a  celestial  charity,  and  never  happens 
signally  to  any,  but  to  old  and  very  eminent  persons. 
10.  But  some  also  add  an  excellent  habit  of  body  and  ma- 
terial passions,  such  as  are  chaste  and  virtuous  dreams;  and 
suppose,  that,  as  a  disease  abuses  the  fancy,  and  a  vice  does 
prejudice  it,  so  may  an  excellent  virtue  of  the  soul  smooth 
and  calcine  the  body,  and  make  it  serve  perfectly,  and  without 
rebellious  indispositions.  11.  Others  are  in  love  with  Mary 
Magdalen^s  tears,  and  fancy  the  hard  knees  of  St.  James,  and 
the  sore  eyes  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  very  recreations  of  St.  John; 
**Prohl  quam  virtute  prseditos  omnia  decent!"  thinking 
'^  all  things  become  a  good  man,^^  even  his  gestures  and  little 
incuriosities.  And  though  this  may  proceed  from  a  great  love 
of  virtue,  yet  because  some  men  do  thus  much  and  no  more, 
and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lustre  of  virtue,  which  shines 
a  little  through  a  man''s  eyelids,  though  he  perversely  winks 
against  the  light ;  yet  (as  the  former  of  these  two  is  too  meta- 
physical, so  is  the  latter  too  fantastical),  he,  that,  by  the  fore- 
going material  parts  and  proper  significationsT  of  a  growing 
grace,  does  not  understand  his  own  condition,  must  be  content 
to  work  on  still  *  super  totam  materiam,^  without  considerations 
of  particulars ;  he  must  pray  earnestly  and  watch  diligently, 
and  consult  with  prudent  guides,  and  ask  of  God  great 
measures  of  his  Spirit,  and  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness :^  for  he  that  does  so,  shall  certainly  "  be  satisfied.''  And 
if  he  understands  not  his  present  good  condition,  yet  if  he  be 
not  wanting  in  the  downrig})t  endeavours  of  piety,  and  in 
hearty  purposes,  he  shall  then  find  that  he  is  grown  in  grace, 
when  he  springs  up  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  shall  be 
ingrafted  upon  a  tree  of  paradise,  which  beareth  fruit  for  ever, 
glory  to  God,  rejoicing  to  saints  and  angels,  and  eternal  feli- 
city to  his  own  pious,  though  undiscerning  soul.  "  Prima 
sequentem,  honestum  est  in  secundis  aut  tertiis  consistere^'' 

*  Cicero. 
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OF  GEOWTH  IN  SIN  I  OE,  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  DE6EESS 
OF  SINNEES,  WITH  THE  MANNER  HOW  THEY  AEE  TO  BE 
TREATED. 

And  of  some  have  compassion ,  making  a  difference :  And 
others  save  with. f ear  ^  pulling  t/iem  out  of  the  fire. — Jude 
Epist.  ver.  22, 23.      . 

Man  hath  but  one  entrance  into  the  world;  but  a  thousand 
ways  to  pass  from  thence.  And  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it 
is  in  the  spiritual :  nothing  but  the  union  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience can  secure  our  regen^ation,  and  our  new  birth^  and 
can  bring  us  to  see  the  light  of  heaven;  but  th»*e  are  a 
thousand  passages  of  turning  into  darkness.  And  it  is  not 
enough,  that  our  bodies  are  exposed  to  so  many  sad  infirmities 
and  dishonourable  imperfections,  unless  our  soul  also  be  a 
subject  capable  of  so  many  diseases,  irregular  passions,  false 
principles,  accursed  habits  and  degrees  of  perverseness,  that 
the  very  kinds  of  them  are  reducible  to  a  method,  and  make 
up  the  part  of  a  science.  There  are  variety  of  stages  and 
descents  to  death,  as  there  are  diversity  of  torments,  and  of 
sad  regions  of  misery  in  hell,  which  is  the  centre  aiid  king- 
dom of  sorrows.  But  that  we  may  a  little  refresh  the 
sadnesses  of  this  consideration;  for  every  one  of  these 
stages  of  rin,  God  hath  measured  out  a  proportion  of  mercy : 
for,  **  If  sin  abounds,  grace  shall  much  more  abound ;''  and 
*^God  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,"  not  with  purposes  to 
destroy  us,  but  *^  ut  omnium  misereatur,"  <'  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all ;"  that  light  may  break  forth  from  the 
deepest  enclosures  of  darkness,  and  mercy  may  rejoice  upon 
the  recessions  of  justice,  and  .grace  may  triumph  upon  the 
ruins  of  sin,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  the  miracles  of  our 
conversion,  and  the  wonders  of  our  preservation,  and  glories 
of  our  being  saved.  There  is  no  state  of  sin,  but,  if  we  be 
persons  capable  (according  to  God's  method  of  healing)  of 
receiving  antidotes,  we  shall  find  a  sheet  of  mercy  spread 
over  our  wounds  and  nakedness.     If  our  diseases  be  small. 


almost  necessary,  scarce  avoidable;  then  God  does,  and  so 
we  are  commanded  to  cure  them,  and  cover  them  with  a  veil 
of  pity,  compassion,  and  gentle  remedies:  if  our  evils  be 
violent,  inveterate,  gangrened,  and  incorporated  into  our 
nature  by  evil  customs,  they  must  be  pulled  from  the  flames 
of  hell  with  censures,  and  cauteries,  and  punishments,  and 
sharp  remedies,  quickly  and  rudely;  their  danger  is  present 
and  sudden,  its  effect  is  quick  and  intolerable,  and  there  are 
no  soft  counsels  then  to  be  entertained ;  they  are  already  in 
the  fire,  but  they  may  be  saved  for  all  that.  So  great,  so 
infinite,  so  miraculous  is  God's  mercy,  that  he  will  not  give  a 
sinner  over,  though  the  h«drs  of  his  head  be  singed  with  the 
flames  of  hell.  God's  desires  of  having  us  to  be  saved  con- 
tinue, even  when  we  begin  to  be  damned ;  even  till  we  will 
not  be  saved,  and  are  gone  beyond  God's  method,  and  all 
the  revelations  of  his  kindness.  And  certainly  that  is  a  bold 
and  a  mighty  idnner,  whose  iniquity  is  swelled  bejrond  all 
the  bulk  and  heap  of  God's  revealed  loving-kindness :  if  sin 
hath  swelled  beyond  grace,  and  superabounds  over  it,  that 
sin  is  gone  beyond  the  measures  of  a  man ;  such  a  person  is 
removed  beyond  all  the  malice  of  human  nature,  into  the  evil 
and  spite  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits ;  there  is  no  greater 
sadness  in  the  world  than  this.  God  hath  not  appointed  a 
remedy  in  the  vast  treasures  of  grace  for  some  men,  and 
some  sins;  they  have  sinned  like  the  fallen  angels,  and 
having  overrun  the  ordinary  evil  inclinations  of  their  nature, 
they  are  without  the  protection  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  the 
conditions  of  that  grace,  which  was  designed  to  save  all  the 
world,  and  was  sufficient  to  have  saved  twenty.  This  is  a 
condition  to  be  avoided  with  the  care  of  God  and  his  angels, 
Mid  all  the  whole  industry  of  man.  In  order  to  which  end, 
my  purpose  now  is  to  remonstrate  to  you  the  several  states 
of  sin  and  death,  together  with  those  remedies  which  God 
had  proportioned  out  to  them ;  that  we  may  observe  the 
evils  of  the  least,  and  so  avoid  the  intolerable  mischiefs  of 
the  greater,  even  of  those  sins  which  still  are  within  tlie 
power  and  possibilities  of  recovery;  lest  insensibly  we  fall 
into  those  sins,  and  into  those  circumstances  of  person,  for 
which  Christ  never  died,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  never  means 
to  ciure,  and  which  the  eternal  God  never  will  pardon:  for 
there  are  of  this  kind  more  than  commonly  men  imagine, 
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whilst  they  aiAuse  their  spirits  Mrith  gaieties  and  false  prin- 
ciples, till  they  have  run  into  horrible  impieties,  from  whence 
they  are  not  willing  to  withdraw  their  foot,  and  God  is  resolved 
never  to  sniatch  and  force  them  thence. 

I.    "Of    some    have  compassion.^ — And  these   I   shall 
reduce  to  four  heads  or  orders  of   men  and  actions;    all 
which  have  their  proper  cure  proportionable  to  their  proper 
state,  gentle  remedies  to  the  lesser  irregularities  of  the  soul. 
1.  The  first  are  those,  that  sin  without  observation  of  their 
particular  state ;  either  because  they  are  uninstructed  in  the 
special  cases  of  conscience,  or  because  they  do  an  evil,  against 
which  there  is  no  express  commandment.     It  is  a  sad  cala- 
mity, that  there  are  so  many  millions  of  men  and  women 
that  are  entered  into  a  state  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  yet 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  in  perfect  health ;  and  they  do 
actions,  concerning  which  they  never  made  a  question  whether 
they  were  just  or  no,  nor  were  ever  taught  by  what  names  to 
call  them.     For  while  they  observe  that  modesty  is  sometimes 
abused  by  a  false  name,  and  called  clownishness  and  want 
of  breeding ;    and    contentedness   and    temperate    living  is 
suspected  to  be  want  of  courage  and  noble  thoughts;  and 
severity  of  life   is    called  imprudent  and  unsociable;    and 
simplicity  and  hearty  honesty  is  counted  foolish  and  impo- 
litic :   they   are  easUy  tempted   to  honour   prodigality  and 
foolish  dissolution  of  their  estates  with  the  title  of  liberal 
and  noble  usages.     Timorousness  is  called  caution,  rashness 
is  called  quickness  of  spirit,  covetousness  is  frugality,  amo- 
rousness  is   society    and   gentile,   peevishness   and  anger   is 
courage,  flattery  is  humane  and  courteous :  and  under  these 
false  veils  virtue  slips  away  (like  truth  from  under  the  hand 
of  them  that  fight  for  her),  and  leaves  vice  dressed  up  with 
the  same  imagery,  and  the  fraud  not  discovered  till  the  day  of 
recompenses,  when  men  are  distinguished  by  their  rewards. 
But  so  men  think  they  sleep  freely,  when  their  spirits  are 
laden  with  a  lethargy ;  and  they  call  a  hectic  fever  the  vigour 
of  a  natural   heat,  till  nature  changes  those  less  discerned 
states  into  the  notorious  images  of  death.     Very  many  men 
never  consider,  whether  they  sin  or  no  in  ten  thousand  of 
their  actions,  eVery  one  of  which  is  very  disputable^  and  do 
not  think  they  are  bound  to  consider :  these  men  are  to  be 
pitied  and  instructed,  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to   use 
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religion  like  a  daily  diet ;  their  consciehcies  must  be  made 
tender,  and  their  catechism  enlarged ;  teach  them,  and  make 
them  sensible,  and  they  are  cured. 

But  the  other  sins  in  this  place  are  more  considerable: 
men  sin  without  observation,  because  their  actions  have  no 
restraint  of  an  express  commandment,  no  letter  of  the  law  to 
condemn  them  by  an  express  sentence.  And  this  happens, 
when  the  crime  is  comprehended  under  a  general  notion, 
without  the  instancing  of  particulars:  for  if  you  search  over 
all  the  Scripture,  you  shall  never  find  incest  named  and 
marked  with  the  black  character  of  death;  and  there  are 
divers  sorts  of  uncleanness  to  which  Scripture  therefore 
gives  no  name,  because  she  would  have  them  have  no  being* 
And  it  had  been  necessary  that  God  should  have  described 
all  particulars,  and  all  kinds,  if  he  had  not  given  reason  to 
man:  for  so  it  is  fit  that  a  guide  should  point  out  every 
turning,  if  he  be  to  teach  a  child  or  a  fool  to  return  unto 
his  father^s  roof.  But  he  that  bids  us  avoid  intemperance 
for  fear  of  a  fever,  supposes  you  to  be  sufficiently  instructed 
that  you  may  avoid  the  plague :  and,  when  to  look  upon  a 
woman  with  lust  is  condemned,  it  will  not  be  necessary  ta 
add,  *  You  must  not  do  more,'  when  even  the  least  is  for*- 
bidden:  and  when  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  Noah 
brought  an  universal  plague  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham^ 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  should  say,  *  You 
must  not  ascend  to  your  father's  bed,  or  draw  the  curtains 
from  your  sister's  retirements.'  When  the  Athenians  forbade 
to  transport  figs  from  Athens,  there  was  no  need  to  name 
the  gardens  of  Alcibiades ;  much  less  was  it  necessary  to 
add,  that  Chabrias  should  send  no  plants  to  Sparta.  What> 
soever  is  comprised  under  the  general  notion,  and  partakes 
of  the  common  nature  and  the  .same  iniquity,  needs  no 
special  prohibition;  unless  we  think  we  can  mock  God,  and 
elude  his  holy  precepts  with  an  absurd  trick  of  mistaken 
logic.  I  am  sure  that  will  not  save  us  harmless  from  a 
thunderbolt. 

2.  Men  sin  without  an  express  prohibition,  when  they 
commit  a  thing,  that  is  like  a  forbidden  evil.  And  when 
St«  Paul  had  reckoned  many  works  of  the  flesh,  he  add«, 
/  and  such  like/  all  that  have  the  same  unreasonableness 
and  carnality.     For  thus  polygamy  is  unlawful :  for  if  it  be 
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not  lAwfiil  for  a  Christian  *  to  put  away  bis  wife,  and  marry 
another,  unless  for  adultery,^  mueh  less  may  he  keep  a  first, 
and  take  a  second,  when  the  first  is  not  put  away.  If  a 
Christian  may  not  be  drunk  with  wine,  neither  may  he 
be  drunk  with  passicm^  if  he  may  not  kill  his  neighbour^ 
neither  then  must  he  tempt  him  to  sin,  for  that  destroyi^ 
him  more;  if  he  may  not  wound  him*  then  he  may  not 
persuade  him  to  intemperance,  and  a  drunken  fever;  if  It 
be  not  lawful  to  cozen  a  man,  mueh  less  is  it  permitted 
that  he  make  a  man  a  fool,  and  a  beast,  and  exposed  to 
every  man^s  abuse,  and  to  all  ready  evils*  And  yet  men 
are  taught  to  start  at  the  one  half  of  these,  and  make  nor 
cpnacienoe  of  the  other  half;  whereof  some  have  a  greater 
baseness  than  the  other  that  ave  named,  and  all  have  the  same 
unreasonableness. 

3.  A  man  is  guilty,  even  whai  no  law  names  his  aotien, 
if  he  does  any  thing  that  is  a  cause  or  an  effeet,  a  part 
or  unhandsome  adjunct,  of  a  forbidden  instance.  He  that 
forbade  all  inteii^>erance,  is  as  much  displeased  with  the 
infinite  of  foolish  talk  that  baf^ns  at  sueh  meetings,  aa 
he  is  at  the  spoiling  of  the  drink,  and  the  destioying  the 
health.  If  God  cannot  endure  wantonness,  how  can  he 
suffer  lascivious  dressings,  tempting  circumstances,  wanton 
eyes,  high  diet?  If  idfenesa  be  a  sin,  then  all  immoderate 
mispending  of  our  time,  all  long  and  tedious  games,  all  absurd 
contrivances  how  to  throw  away  a  precious  hour,  and  a  day  df 
salvation  also,  are  against  God,  and  against  religion.  He 
that  is  c(»nmanded  to  be  charitable,  it  is  also  intended  he 
should  not  spend  his  mon^y  vainly,  but  be  a  good  husband 
aod  providoit,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  pocMT^ 
4S  he  would  be  to  purdbase  a  lordship,  or  pay  his  daughter^a 
portion.  And  upon  this  .^stock  it  is  that  Christian  religioa 
forbids  jeering  and  immoderate  laughter,  and  reckons  <  jestinga* 
amosigst  the  *  things  that  are  unseemly,^  This  also  would  be 
considered. 

4.  Besides  the  express  laws  of  our  religion,  there  i»  an 
universal  lin^  and  limit  to  our  passions  and  des^s,  which  is 
^ed  *  the  analogy  of  Christianity ; '  that  is,  the  proportioii 
pf  its  sanctity,  and  the  strictness  ci  its  holy  precepts.  This 
is  not  forbidden ;  but,  does  this  become  you  ?  Is  it  decent  to. 
see  a  Christian  live  in  plenty  and  ease,  and  heap  up  money^ 
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ttid  never  to  partake  of  Christ's  passions  ?  There  is  no  law 
against  a  judge's  being  a  dresser  of  gardens^  or  a  gather^  of 
$7camore  £ruits;  but  it  becomes  him  not^  lind  deserves  a 
veproof^  If  I  do  exact  justice  to  my  ndgbbour,  apd  qauae 
htm  to  be  pumshed.  iqg^y  for  all  the  evils  he  makes  me 
suffer^  I  have  not  bvokeil  ai  fragment  from  the  stpnj  tables 
of  the  law:  but  this  is  against  the  analogy  of  our  rdigion ;  it 
does  not  become  a  disciple  of  so  gmil»  a  Master  to  take  all 
adTantages  that  he  can.  Christ,  that  quitted  all  theglqries 
that  were  essential  to  him,  and  that  grew  up  in  his  nature 
when  he  lodged  in  Ina  Father's  bosom;  Christ,  that  suffered 
all  the  erils  due  for  the  sins  of  maakind,  himself  remwning 
most  innocent;  Christ,  that  promised  persecution,  inJMries, 
and  aSrcmta^  as  part  of  our  i^esent  portion,  and  gave  them  to 
his  disci^es  as  a  legacy,  and  gave  us  his  Spirit  to  enable  ua 
ta  atiffer  ii^ncieB,  and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffervi^  evils 
should  be  the  natter  of  three  or  four  Christian  gcaees,  of 
patienice,  of  fortitude,  of  kHigammity,  and  persevevanee;  he 
that  of  c%ht  beatitudes,  made  that  five  of  them  should  be 
instanced  in  the  matter  of  hundliatioii  and  suffering  temporal 
moenvenienoe  ;^^that  blessed  Master  was  certainly  desirous 
that  his  disiiplee  sboukl  take  their  crowns  teom  the  cross, 
not  fipcmi  the  eVenness  and  fi^icities  of  the  world;  be  in- 
inded  w»  should  give  scHnething,  and  suffer  nicwa  thii^s^ 
iaid  forgive  all  things,  all  injuries  whatsoever.  And  though 
together  with  this  may  consist  our  securing  a  just  intereal; 
yet,  in  very  many  circumstances,  we  shall  be  put  to  consider, 
how  Sax  it  becomes  us  to  quit  sometkang  of  that,  to  pursue 
peace ;  and  when  we  have  secured  the  letter  of  the  law,  that 
we  ako  look  to  its  analogy ;  when  we  do  what  we  are  strictly 
bound  to,  then  also  we  must  consider  what  becomes  us,  wh^ 
lare  dtsciplea  of  such  a  Master,  who  are  instructed  with  such 
prindpks,  charmed  with  so  severe  precepts,  and  invited  with 
fte  certainty  of  infinite  rewarda  Now,  although  this  dis^ 
Mune  may  seem  new  and  strange  and  y«y  severe,  yet  ft  » 
mfinitely  reasoDable,  because  Christianity  is  a  law  of  love 
and  vcAuntary  services;  it  can  in  no  sense  be  confined  with 
laws  mid  strict  measures:  well  may  the  ocean  receive  its. 
fimits,  and  the  whole  capacity  of  fire  be  glutted,  an4  the^ 
grave  have  his  bdUy  so  full  that  it  shall  cast  up  all  its  bowda,, 
aad  disgorge  the[  continued  meal  of  so  many  thousand  years; 
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but  love  can  never  have  a  limit;  and  it  is  indeed  to  be 
swallowed  up,  but  nothing  can  fill  it  but  God,  who  hath  no 
bound.  CbrisUanity  is  a  law  for  sons,  not  for  servants ;  and 
Grod,  that  gives  his  grace,  without  measure,  and  rewards 
without  end,  and  acts  of  favour  beyond  our  askings,  and  pro-* 
vides  for  us  beyond  our  needs,  and  gives  us  counsels  beyond 
commandments,  intends  not  to  be  limited  out  by  the  just  even- 
nesses and  stricken  measures  x>f  the  words  of  a  commandment* 
Give  to  God  ^^  full  measure,  shaken  together,  pressed  down, 
heaped  up,  and  running  over  ;^'  for  God  does  so  to  us :  and 
when  we  have  done  so  to  him,  we  are  infinitely  short  of  the 
kast  measure  of  what  God  does  for  us ;  ^^  we  are  still  unpro« 
fitable  servants.^^  And  therefore,  as  the  breaking  any  of  the 
laws  of  Christianity  provokes  God  to  anger,  so  .the  prevari*: 
eating  in  the  analogy  of  Christianity  stirs  him  up  to  jealousy* 
He  hath  reason  to  suspect  our  hearts  are  not  right  with  him^ 
when  we  are  so  reserved  in  the  matter  and  measures  of  ouc 
services ;  and  if  we  will  give  God  but  just  what  he  calls  for  by 
express  mandate,  it  is  just  in  him  to  require  all  of  that  at  ow 
hands  without  any  abatement,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  mi&>. 
«arry.  And  let  us  remember,  that  when  God  said  he  was: 
^'  a  jealous  Grod,^  he  expressed. the  meaning  of  it  to.  be,  he  did 
^  punish  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.*"  *^  Jealousy  ia 
Uke  the  rage  of  a  man:"  but  if  it  be  also  like  the  anger  of 
God,  it  is  insupportable,  and  will  crush  us  into  the  ruins  of 
our  grave. 

But  because  these  things  are  not  frequently  considered^ 
there  are  very  many  sins  committed  against  religion,  whidi^ 
because  the  commandment  hath  not  marked,  men  refuse  to 
HMfk,  and  think  Grod  requires  no  more.  I  am  entered  into 
a  sea  of  matter,  which  I  must  not  now  prosecute ;  but  I  shall 
only  note  this  to  you,  that  it  is  but  reasonable  we  should 
take  accounts  of  our  lives  by  the  proportions,  as  well  as  by 
the  exjiress  rules,  of  our  religion,  because  in  human  and 
civil  actions  all  the  nations  of  the  world  use  to  call  their 
subjects  to  account.  For  that  which  in  the  accounts  of  men 
is  caUed  reputaticm  and  public  honesty,  is  the  same  which  in 
religion  we  call  analogy  and  proportion ;  in  both  cases  there 
being  some  things  which  are  besides  the  notices  of  laws,  and 
jret  are  the  most  certain  consignations  of  an  excellent  virtue. 
He  is  a  base  per^  that  does  any  thing  against  public 
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honesty ;  and  yet  ho  man  can  be  punished,  if  he  marries^  a 
wife  the  next  day  after  his  first  wife^s  funeral :  and  so  he  that 
prevaricates'  the  proportions  and  exellent  rieascms  of  Chris, 
tianity,  is  a  pierson  without  zeal  and  without  love ;  and,  unless 
care  be  taken  of  him,  he  will  quickly  be  without  reli^oii. 
But  yet  these,  I  say,  are  a  sort  of  persons,  which  are  to  be 
used  with  gentleness,  aiid  treated  with  compassion :  for  no 
man  must  be  handled  roughly  to  force  him  to  do  a  kindness; 
and  coercion  of  laws  and  severity  of  judges,  Serjeants,  and 
executioners,  are  i^ainst  offenders  of  commandments ;  but  the 
way  to  cure  such  persons  is  the  easiest  and  gentlest  remedy^ 
of  all  others.  They  are  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  and  invited  forward  by  the  consideration  of  the  great 
rewards  which  are  laid  up  for  all  the  sons  of  God,  who  serve 
him  without  constraint,  without  measures  and  allays,  even  as 
fire  bums,  and  as  the  roses  grow,  even  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  to  all  the  extent  of  their  natural  and  artificial  capacities. 
For  it  is  a  thing  fit  for  our  compassion,  to  see  men  fettered 
in  the  iron  bands  of  laws,  and  yet  to  break  the  golden  chains 
of  love;  but  all  those  instruments,  which  are  propa:  to  en- 
kindle the  love  of  God  and  to  turn  fear  into  charity,  are  the 
proper  instances  of  that  compassion,  which  is  to  be  used  to- 
wards these  men. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  sin,  and 
yet  to  be  handled  gently  and  with  compassion,  are  those, 
who  entertmn  themselves  with  the  b^nnings  and  little 
entrances  of  sin :  which  as  they  are  to  be  niore  pitied,  be- 
cause they  often  come  by  reason  of  inadvertency,  and  an 
unaToidable  weakness  in  many  degrees ;  so  they  are  more  to 
be  taken  care  of,  because  they  are  undervalued,  and  undis« 
cemibly  run  into  inconvenience;  When  we  see  a  child  strike 
a  servant  rudely,  or  jeer  a  silly  person,  or  wittingly  cheat  his 
play-fellow,  or  talk  words  light  as  the  skirt  of  a  summer 
garment;  we  laugh,  and  are  delighted  with  the  wit  and 
confidence  of  the  boy,  and  encourage  such  hopeful  begin- 
nings :  and  in  the  meantime  we  consider  not,  that  from  these 
b^nnings  he  shall  grow  up,  till  he  become  a  tjrrant,  an 
oppressor,  a  goat,  and  a  traitor.'  ^^  Nemo  simul  malus  fit, 
et  malus  esse  cemitur;  sicut  nee  scorpiis  tum  innascuntur 
stimuli,  cum  pungunt  {^  "  No  man  is  discerned  to  be  vicious 
90  soon  as  h^  is  so  ;^  and  vices  have  their  infancy  and  tb^r 
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childhood;  and  it  ca&fiot  h^  expeoCtsd  that  in  a  diiid^s  agt. 
should  be  the  vic^  of  a  man;  that  wefe  monstrous,  as  if  h# 
wore  a  b^rd  in  his  cradle ;  ^  and  We  do  not  beli«V)ft  that  n, 
serpents  sting  does  just  then  grow,  when  he  strikeB  us  in  a 
vital  part  i*"  die  venom  and  the  little  spear  was  there^  when  it 
first  begem  to  creep  ttom  his  little  shelL  And  little  bold* 
nesses  and  looser  Wordd,  and  wranglings  for  nuts,  and  lying 
fbr  trifles,  are  of  the  same  proportion  to  the  malice  of  a 
child,  as  impudence,  and  duels,  and  injurious  law-suits,  and 
false  witness  in  judgment,  and  perjuries,  are  in  men«  And 
the  case  is  the  same  when  men  enter  upon  a  new  stock  «3f 
any  sin:  the  vice  is  at  first  apt  to  be  put  out  of  countenance, 
and  a  little  thing  discourages  it,  and  it  amuses  the  spirit  widi 
words,  and  fantastic  imi^es,  and  dheap  instances  of  sin ;  and 
men  think  themselves  safe,  because  they  are  as  yet  safe  from 
laws,  and  the  mi  does  not  as  yet  outcry  the  healthful  noise 
of  Christ's  loud  cryings  and  intercession  with  his  Father,  nor 
call  &>r  thimder  or  an  amazing  judgment :  but,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  *^  The  thorns  of  Dauphine  will  never  fetdi 
blood,  if  they  do  not  scratch  the  first  day  ;^  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  little  indecencies  and  riflings  of  our  souls,  the  first 
openings  and  disparkings  of  our  virtue,  difibr  only  from  thq 
state  of  perdition,  as  infancy  does  from  old  age,  as  idckness 
from  death ;  it  is  the  entrance  into  those  regions,  whither 
whosoever  passes  finally,  shall  lie  down  and  groan  with  an 
eternal  sorrow.  Now  in  this  case  it  may  happen,  that  a  com« 
passion  may  ruin  a  man,  if  it  be  the  pity  of  an  indiscreet  mo* 
ther,  and  nurse  the  sin  fi^om  its  weakness  to  the  strength  of 
habit  and  impudence.  The  compassion  that  is  to  be  used 
to  such  persons,  is  the  compassion  of  a  physician  or  a  seVeird 
tutor :  chastise  thy  infant-'sin  by  discipline,  and  acts  of  virtue; 
and  never  begin  that  way,  from  whence  you  must  return  with 
some  trouble  and  much  shame ;  or  else,  if  you  proceed,  you 
finish  yout  etetnal  ruin. 

He  that  means  to  be  temperate,  and  avoid  the  crime  and 
dishonour  of  being  a  drunkard,  must  not  love  to  partake  ei 
the  songs,  or  to  bear  a  part  in  the  foolish  scenes  of  laughter^ 
which  distract  wisdom,  and  fright  her  from  the  company. 
And  Lsevina,  that  was  chaster  than  the  elder  Sabines,  and 
severer  than  her  philosophical  guardian,  was  well  instructed 
)n  the  great  lines  of  honour  and  cold  justice  to  her  husband  : 
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ftut  i¥h^  she  save  wiiy  to  the  wanttm  ointtnetits  and  \oo6^ 
drcutnfltonoes  of  Bai0$>  and  bathed  oft^i  in  Av^rnUs,  an j 
frmn  thence  huirried  to  the  companies  and  di^Mings  of  LucrU 
nus,  die  quenched  her  honour,  and  gave  her  viitue  and  hel^ 
body  as  A  spoil  to  the  follies  and  intemperance  of  a  young  gen^ 
tleman^  For  so  have  1  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborh 
pavement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  c^  a  child's 
foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  descending  purls  of  a  misty 
momingy  till  it  had  opened  its  way^  and  made  a  stream  large 
^ough  to  carry  away  the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand, 
and  to  invade  the  neighbouring  gardens;  but  then  the  de- 
S{»sed  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intole- 
rable mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin  stopped  with 
the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by 
the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  single  sermon  : 
but  when  such  be^nnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hath 
not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  any  thing  evil  as  long 
as  we  can  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  arid  pestilential 
evils;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who,  at  their 
first  entry,  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little 
finger. 

Those  men  are  in  a  ccmdition,  in  which  they  may,  if  they 
please^  pity  themselves ;  keep  their  green  wound  from  fester- 
u^  and  unbleanness,  and  it  will  heal  alone :  ^^  Non  procul 
absunt,^^  **  They  are  not  far''  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  they  are  not  within  its  portion.  And  let  me  say  this,  that 
although  little  sins  have  not  yet  made  oiir  condition  desperate, 
but  left  it  easily  recoverable ;  yet  it  is  a  condition  that  is  quite 
out  of  God's  favour:  although  they  are  not  far  advanced  in 
their  progress  to  ruin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  in  the  state  of 
grace;  and5  therefore^  though  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  relieved 
accordingly,  yet  that  supposes  the  incumbency  of  a  present 
misery. 

8.  There  are  some  very  much  to  be  pitied  and  assisted, 
because  they  are  going  into  heU,  and,  as  matters  stand  with 
them,  they  cannot,  or  they  think  they  cannot,  avoid  it. 
^<  Quidam  ad  alienum  dormiunt  sbmnum,  ad  alienum  edunt 

»  5' Casta  nee,'*:  &c.--^/a?titt/.  lib.  i.    . 
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appedtum :  amare  et  odisse  (res  omnium  maxim^  liberas)  ju-* 
faentur  i"*^  <^  There  are  some  persons  \f^hose  life  is  so  wholly  in 
dependence  from  others,  that  they  sleep  when  others  please, 
they  eat  and  drink  according  to  their  master'^s  appetite  or  in- 
temperance :  they  are  commanded  to  love  or  hate,  and  are  not 
left  free  in  the  very  charter  and  privileges  of  nature,''     "  Mi- 
serum  est,  servire  sub  dominis  parum  felicibus.''    For  suppose 
the  prince  or  the  patron  be  vicious;  suppose  he  calls  his 
servants  to  bathe  their  souls  in  the  goblets  of  intemperance ; 
if  he  be  also  imperious,  (for  such  persons  love  not  to  be  con- 
tradicted in  their  vices,)  it  is  the  loss  of  that  man's  fortune 
not  to  lose  his  soul ;  and  it  is  the  servant's  excuse,  and  he 
esteems  it  also  his  glory,  that  he  can  teU  a  merry  tale,  how  his 
master  and  himself  did  swim  in  drink,  till  they  both  talked 
like  fools,  and  then  did  lie  down  like  beasts.     ^'  Facinus  quos 
inquinat,  aequat :"    There  is  then  no  difference,  but  that  the 
one  is  the  fairest  bull,  and  the  master  of  the  herd.     And 
how  many  tenants  and  relatives  are  known  to  have  a  servile 
conscience,  and  to  know  no  affirmation  or  negation  but  such 
as  shall  serve  their  landlord's  interest !    Alas !  the  poor  men 
live  by  it,  and  they  must  beg  their  bread,  if  ever  they  turn 
recreant,  or  shall  offer  to  be  honest.     There  are  some  trades 
whose  very  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vice  of  others ;  and  in 
many  others,  if  a  thread  of  deceit  do  not  quite  run  through 
all  their  negotiations,  they  decay  into  the  sorrows  of  beggary ; 
and,  therefore,  they  will  support  their  neighbour's  vice,  that 
he  may  support  their  trade.     And  what  would  you  advise 
those  men  to  do,  to  whom  a  false  oath  is  offered  to  their 
lips  and  a  dagger  at  their  heart  ?     Their  reason  is  surprised, 
and  their  choice  is  seized  upon,  and  all  their  consultation. is 
arrested;    and  if    they   did    not    prepare    beforehand,    and 
stand  armed  with  religion  and  perfect  resolution,  would  not 
any  man  fall,  and  think  that  every  good  man  will  say  his 
case  is  pitiable  ?    Although  no  temptation  is  bigger  than  the 
grace  of  God,  yet  many  temptations  are  greater  than  our 
strengths ;  and  we  do  not  live  at  the  rate  of  a  mighty  and  a 
victorious  grace. 

Those  persons  which  cause  these  vicious  necessities  upon 
their  brethren,  will  lie  low  in  hell ;  but  the  others  will  have  but 
small  comfort  in  feeling  a  lesser  damnation. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  ignorant  people 
are  catechized  into  false  doctrine,    and  know  nothing  but 
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such  principles  which  weaken  the  nerves  and  enfeeble  the 
joints  of  holy  living ;  they  never  heard  of  any  other.     Those 
that  follow   great   and   evil  examples,   the  people  that  are 
engaged  in  the  public  sins  of  a  kingdom,  which  they  under^ 
stand  not,  and  either  must  venture  to  be  und(Hie  upon  the 
strength  of  thdr  own  little  reasonings  and  weak  discoursings, 
or  else  must  go  ^  qua  itur,  non  qua  eundum  est,'  there  where 
the  popular  misery  hath   made  the  way  plain  before  their 
eyes,    though    it   be   uneven    and   dangerous    to   their  con- 
sciences.     In  these  cases  I  am  forced  to  reckon  a  catalogue 
of  mischiefs ;  but  it  will  be  hard  to  cure  any  of  them.     Aris- 
tippus,  in  his  discourses,  was  a  great  flatterer  of  Dionysius 
of  Sicily,  and  did  own  doctrines  which  might  give  an  easiness 
to  some  vices,  and  knew  not  how  to  contradict  the  pleasures 
of  his  prince,  but  seemed  like  a  person  disposed  to  partake  of 
them,  that  the  example  of  a  philosopher  and  the  practice  of  a 
king  might  do  countenance  to  a  shameful  life.     But  when 
Dionysius  sait   him  two  women-slaves,  fair  and  young,  he 
sent  them  back,  and  shamed  the  easiness  of  his  doctrine  by 
the  severity  of  his  manners ;   he  daring  to  be  virtuous  when 
he  was  alone,  though,  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  flatter,  he  had  no  boldness  to  own  the  virtue. 
So  it  is  with  too  many :  if  they  be  left  alone,  and  that  they 
stand  uniftaken  with  the  eye  of  their  tempter,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  their  lord,  they  go  whither  their  education  or  their 
custom  carries  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  some  natures  to  deny 
the  face  of  a  man  and  the  boldness  of  a  sinner,  and,  which  is 
yet  worse,  it  is  not  in  most  men's  interest  to  do  it.     These 
men  are  in  a  pitiable,  condition,  and  are  to  be  helped  by  the 
following  rules. 

1.  Let  every  man  consider  that  he  hath  two  relations  to 
serve,  and  he  stands  between  God  and  his  master  and  his 
nearest  relative ;  and  in  such  cases  it  comes .  to  be  disputed 
whether  interest  be  preferred,  which  qf  the  persons  is  to  be 
displeased,  God  or  my  master,  God  or  my  prince,  God  or  my 
friend.  If  we  be  servants  of  the  man,  remember  also  that  I 
am  a  servant  of  God:  add  to  this,  that  if  my  present  service 
to  the  man  be  a  slavery  in  me,  and  a  tyranny  in  him,  yet 
God's  service  is  a  noble  freedom.  And  ApoUonius  said  well, 
'  It  was  for  slaves  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  the  truth.** 
**  If  you  be  freed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  pf  God,  then  you 
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are  free  indeed:"  and  then  conrider  how  dishonourable  it  is 
to  lie^  to  the  ^spleasute  of  Gtodf  and  only  to  please  your 
fellow^servant.  The  difference  here  is  8o  great,  that  it  might 
be  sufficient  only  to  consider  the  luitithesis.  Did  the  mm. 
Make  you  what  you  are?  Did  he  pay  his  blood  for  you,  to 
save  you  from  death?  Does  he  keep  you  from  sickness? 
True :  you  eat  at  his  table ;  but  they  are  of  Gkxi^s  proviaons 
that  he  and  you  feed  of.  Can  your  master  free  you  from  a 
fever,  when  you  have  drunk  yourself  into  it;  and  restore 
your  innocence,  when  you  have  forsworn  yourself  for  his 
interest?  Is  the  charge  reasonable?  He  gives  you  meat 
and  drink,  for  which  you  do  him  service :  but  is  not  he  a 
tyrant  and  an  usurper,  an  oppresscn*  and  an  extortioner,  if  he 
will  force  thee  to  give  thy  soul  for  him,  to  sdl  thy  soul  fin* 
old  shoes  and  broken  bread  ?  But  when  thou  art  to  make 
thy  accounts  of  eternity,  will  it  be  taken  for  an  answer.  My 
patron  or  my  governor,  my  prince  or  my  master,  f<NTed  me 
to  it  ?  or,  if  it  will  not,  will  he  undertake  a  portion  of  thy 
flames  ?  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  will  it  be,  in  the  midst  of  all 
thy  torm^its,  any  ease  to  thy  sorrows  to  remember  all  the  re- 
wards and  clothes,  all  the  money  and  civilities^  all  the  cheer- 
fUl  looks  and  familiarity  and  fellowship  of  vio^,  which,  in 
your  lifetime,  made  your  spirit,  so  gay  and  easy  ?  It  will,  in 
the  eternal  loads  of  sorrow,  add  a  dupticate  of  groans  and 
Indignation,  when  it  fihali  be  remembered  for  how  base  and 
trifling  an  interest,  and  upon  what  weak  principles,  we  fdi  sick 
and  died  eternally. 

S.  The  next  advice  to  p^sons  thus  tempted  is^  that  they 
would  learn  to  separate  duty  from  mistaken  interest,  and  let 
them  be  both  served  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we  have 
learned  to  make  a  difference.  A  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband 
in  all  his  just  designs,  and  in  all  noble  usages  and  Christian 
cmnportmentsi  but  a  wife  is  no  more  bound  to  pursue  her 
husband's  vidous  hatreds,  than  to  serve  and  promote  his 
unlawful  and  wandering  loves.  It  is  not  always  a  part  of 
duty  to  think  the  same  propositions,  or  to  curse  the  same 
persons,  or  to  wish  him  suecess  in  unjust  designs :  and  yet 
the  sadness  of  it  is,  that  a  good  woman  is  easily  tempted  to 
believe  the  cause  to  be  just ;  and  when  her  affection  hath 
forced  her  judgment,  her  judgment  for  ever  after  shall  carry 
the  affection  to  all  its  emng  and  abused  determinations.    A 
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Mitkd  k  tntmA  A  flatteref )  if  he  does  nc^t  kiibw  that  the  Umite 
0Jr  fMend«hip  elctend  no  farther  than  the  jyale  and  enclosures 
bl  reason  and  reli^on.  No  master  pats  it  into  his  covenant 
that  his  servant  shall  be  drunk  ^th  him,  or  give  in  evidence 
in  hiii  maiter's  eauiie,  according  to  his  master^s  scrolls :  and, 
therrfcn-e^  it  is  besides  and  against  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  an 
by  that  authority ;  it  is  as  if  he  should  set  mules  to  keep  his' 
sheep,  or  make  his  dogs  to  carry  burdens ;  it  is  besides  theii:' 
nature  and  demgn.  And  if  any  person  falls  under  so  tyratt- 
nioal  relation,  let  him  consida*  how  hard  a  master  he  serves, 
where  the  devil  gives  the  employment,  and  shante  is  his 
enterteinment^  and  sin  is  his  work,  and  hell  is  his  wages. 
Take,  therefore,  the  counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach :  **  Accept  no 
person  against  thy  soul,  and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man 
caute  thee  to  fall  \'^ 

8.  When  passion  mingles  with  duty,  and  is  a  necessary 
instrument  of  serving  God,  let  not  passion  run  its  own  course,' 
and  pass  on  to  liberty,  and  thence  to  license  and  dissolution ; 
but  let  nb  more  of  It  be  entertained  than  will  just  do  the 
work.  For  ho  «eal  of  duty  will  warrant  a  violent  passion  to 
prevaricate  a  duty.  I  have  seen  some  officers  of  war,  in 
passion  and  zeal  c^  their  duty,  have  made  no  scruple  to  com- 
mand  a  soldier  with  a  dialect  of  cursing  and  accents  of 
swearing,  and  pretended  they  could  not  else  ispeak  words 
effective  enough,  and  of  sufficient  authority  t  and  a  man 
may  easily  be  overtaken  in  the  issues  of  his  government, 
whue  his  authority  serves  itself  with  passion ;  if  he  be  not 
curious  in  his  measures,  his  passion  also  will  serve  itself  upon 
the  authority,  and  overrule  the  ruler. 

4j.  Let  every  ^uch  tempted  person  remember,  that  all 
evil  comes  from  ourselves,  and  not  from  others;  and,  there- 
fore, all  pretences  and  prejudices,  all  commands  and  temp- 
tations, all  opinions  and  necessities,  are  but  instances  of  our 
Weakness,  and  arguinents  of  our  folly ;  for,  unless  we  listed, 
no  man  can  make  Us  drink  beyond  our  measures  ;  and  if  I  tell 
a  lie  for  my  master's  or  my  friend'*s  advantage,  it  is  because 
I  prefer  a  little  end  of  money  or  flattery  before  my  honour 
and  my  innocence.  They  are  huge  follies  which  go  up  and 
^dwn  in  the  mouths  and  heads  of  men.     ^He  that  knows 
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not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to  reign  :^    He  that 
will  not  do  as  his  company  does,  must  go  out  of  the  world,, 
and  quit  all  society  of  men.     We  create  necessities  of  our 
own,  and  then  think  we  have  reason  to  serve  their  iippcnr- 
tunity.     ^>  Non  ego  sum  ambitiosus,  sed  nemo  aliter  Romse 
potest  vivere;    non  ego  sumptuosus,  sed  urbs  ipsa  magnas 
impensas  exi^t.     Non  est  meum  vidum  quod  iracundus  sum, 
quod    nondum    constitui    certum    vitsB  genus;    adolescentia 
haec  facit  f'  *  The  place  we  live  in  makes  us  expensive,  the 
state  of  life   I   have  chosen  renders  me  ambitious,  my  age 
mafkes  me  angry  or  lustful,  proud  or  peevish.^     These  are 
nothing  else  but  resolutions  never  to  mend  as  long  as  we 
can  have  excuses  for  our  follies,  and  until  we  can  cozen  our- 
selves  no  more.     There  is  no  spch  thing  as  necessity  for  a. 
prince  to  dissemble,  or  fbr  a  servant  to  lie,  or  for  a  friend  to 
flatter,   for  a  civil   person   and  a  sociable  to  be  drunk :    we 
cozen. ourselves  with  thinking  the  fault  is  so  much  derivative 
from  others,  till  the  smart  and  the  shame  falls  upon  ourselves, 
and  covers  our  heads  with  sorrow.      And  unless  this  gap  be 
stopped,  and  that  we  build  our  duty  upon  our  own  bottoms, 
as  supported  with  the  grace  of  God,  there  is  no  vice  but  may 
find  a  patron, — and  no  age,  or  relation,  or  state  of  life,  but  will 
be  an  engagement  to  sin;  and  we  shall  think  it  nece^ary  to 
l)e. lustful  in  our  youth,  and  revengeful  in  our  manhood,  and 
covetous  in  our  old  £|ge;    and  we  s(hall  perceive  that  every 
state  of  men,  and  every  trade  and  profession,  lives  upon  the^ 
vices  of  others,  or  upon  their  miseries,  and,  therefore,  they 
lYiU.  think,  it  necessary  to  promote  or  to  wish  it.     If  men 
were  temperate,  physicians  would  be  poor ;  and  unless  some 
princes  were  ambitious,  or  others  injurious,  there  would  be  no 
employment  for  soldiers.      The  vintner's  retail  supports  the 
i^erchanfs  trade,  audit  is  a  vice  that  supports  the  vintner's 
retail ;  and  if  all  men  were  wise  and  sober,  persons,  we  should  ^ 
have  fewer  beggars  and  fewer  rich.     And  if  our  lawgivers 
should  imitate  Demades  of  Athens,  who  condemned  aman^ 
that  lived    by  selling   things   belonging  to  funerals,  as  sup- 
posing he  could  not  choose  but  wish  the  death  of  men,  by 
whose  dying  he  got  his  living;    we    should   find  most  men 
accountal  criminals,  because  vice  is  so  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  made  the  support  of  many  trades,  and 
the  budness  of  great  multitudes  of  men.      Certainly  from 
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hsace  it  is  that  iniquity  does  so  much  abound;  and  unless  we 
state  our  questions  right,  and  perceive  the  evil  to  be  designed 
only  from  ourselves,  and  that  no  such  pretence  shall  keep  off 
the  punishment  or  the  shame  from  ourselves,  we  shall  fall  into 
a  state  which  is  only  capable  of  compassion,  because  it  is  irre- 
coverable ;  and  then  we  shall  be  infinitely  miserable,  when  we 
can  only  receive  a  useless  and  ineffective  pity.  Whatsoever  ia 
necessary  cannot  be  avoided  ;  he,  therefore,  that  shall  say,  he 
cannot  avoid  his  sin,  is  oat  of  the  mercies  of  this  text :  they 
who  are  appointed  guides  and  physicians  of  touls,  cannot,  to 
any  purposes,  do  their  o£Sces  of  pity.  It  is  necessary  that  w6 
terve  God,  and  do  our  duty,  and  secure  the  interest  of  our 
souls,  and  be  as  careful  to  preserve  our  relations  to  Grod  as 
to  our  friend  or  prince*  But  if  it  can  be  necessary  for  any 
man,  in  any  conditi<m,  to  sin,  it  is  also  necessary  for  that  man 
to  perish.  } 


SERMON  XVII. 

PART  II. 


4.  The  last  sort  of  them  that  sin,  and  yet  are  to  be  treated 
with  compassion,  is  of  them  that  interrupt  the  course  of  ah 
honest  life  with  single  acts  of  sin,  stej^ing  aside  and  ^  start-- 
ing  like  a  broken  bow ;'  whose  resolution  stands  fair,  and 
their  hearts  are  towards  God,  and  tliey  sojourn  in  religion, 
or  rather  dwell  there ;  but  that,  like  evil  husbands,  they  go 
abroad,  and  enter  into  places  of  dishonour  and  unthrifdnessg 
Such  as  these  all  stories  remember  with  a  sad  character;, 
and  every  narrative  concerning  David,  which  would  end  in 
honour  and  fair  report,  is  sullied  with  the  remembrances  of 
Bath^eba;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  called  him  '^aman 
after  God^s  own  heart,  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  i*^  there, 
indeed,  he. was  a  man  after  his  own  heart;  even  then,  when 
his  reason  was  stolen  from  him  by  passion,  and  his  religion 
was  sullied  by  the  beauties  of  a  fair  woman.  I  wish  we  lived 
in  an  age,  in  which  the  people  were  to  be  treated  with  tx)n« 
oemijQg  renouncing  the  single  actions  of  sin,  and  the  seldom 
interruptions  of  piety.    .  Men  are  taught  to  eay,  that  every 
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man  sina  in  evoy  action  he  doe^;  and  tlua  is  <me  of  ttbe^ 
doctrines,  for  the  belieying  of  which  he  shall  be  accoiinted  & 
good  man:  and  upon  tins  grovaad  it  is  easyfor  men  to  aUow 
themselves  s^ne  sms,  when^  in  all  cases  and  in  erety  acli^i^ 
it  is  unavoidable..    I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  qufliBtion»  save 
dial  the  Scriptures  reekon  otherwise;  and  in  the  aocounla 
of  David^s  life  reckon  but  one  gveat  an ;  and  in  Zaehary  and 
Elisabeth  give  a  testimony  of  an  unblamable  conversatioQ; 
a^d  Hezekiah  did  not  make  his  eonfesaion  wiien  he  fnrayed  to 
Grod  in  his  sickness,  and  said,   *^  he  had  walked  uprightly 
befcnre  God:"  and,  therefore,  St«  Paul,  after  his  conversion^ 
designed  and  laboured  hard,  and  therefore^  certauilyf  with 
hopes  to  accomplish  it,  that  **  he  mi^t  keep  hia  conscieiMe 
void  of  offence,  both  towards  God  and  towaids  man  ;^  and 
one  of  Christ's  great  purposes  is,   <^  to  present  his  whole 
church  pure  and  spotless  to  the  throne  of  grace;"  and  Si* 
John  the  Baptist  offaided  none  but  Herod;  and  no  pious 
Christian  brought  a  bill  of  accusation  against  the  hxAy  virgin- 
mother.     Certain  it  is,  that  God  hath  given  us  precepts  of 
such  a  holiness  and  sudi  a  purity,  such  a  meekness  and  such 
humility,  as  hath  no  pattern  but  Christ,  no  precedent  but  the 
purities  of  God :  and,  therefore,  it  is  intended  we  should  live 
with  a  life,  whose  actions  are  not  chequered  with  white  and 
black,  half  sm  and  half  virtue.    Grold'^s  riieep  are  not  like 
Jacobus  flock,  <  streaked  mid  spotted  i*  it  is  an  entire  holiness 
that  God  requires,  and  will  not  endure  to  have  a  holy  course 
Interrupted  by  the  dishonour  of  a  base  and  ignoble  aotioa* 
{  do  not  mean  that  a  man^s  life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or 
the  rays  of  celestial  Jerusalem ;  but  like  the  moon,  in  whiiAi 
there  are  spots,  but  they  are  no  defcM^ty ;  a  lessmng  only 
and  an  abatement  of  light,  no  cloud  to  hinder  and  draw  a 
veil  before  its  Ikee,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  so  serene  and 
bright  as  at  other  times.     Every  man  haUi  his  indiscrstiom 
and  infirmities,  his  arrests  and  sudden  incursions,  his  nc^^h* 
bourhoods    and    semblances   of   sin,  his  little  ^^ences  to 
reason,    and    pedvish  melanchdly,    and  humorous,  fantaatio 
discourses )   unaptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fondness  to 
judge  fevourably  in  his  own  cases,    little  deceptions,  and 
voluntary  and  involuntary  cozenages,  ignorances,  and  inad* 
vertences,  careless  hours,  and  unwatdbful  seasons*     But  no 
good  mai^  evet"  commits  one  act  of  adultery ;  no  godly  man 
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viU,  at  any  time,  be  drunk;  or  if  he  be,  he  ceaaeft  to  be  a 

godly  man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines  of  death,  and  is  siek 

at  heart,  and  may  die  of  the  sickness,  die  eternally*    This 

happens  more  frequently  in  persons  of  an  in£uit»piety,  when 

the  virtue  is  not  corroborated  by  a  long  abode,  and  a  con* 

firmed  resolution,  and  an  usual  victory,  and  a  triuikiphant 

^race ;  and  the  longer  we  are  accustomed  to  piety,  the  more 

infrequent  will  be  the  little  breaches  of  folly,  and  a  returning 

to  sin.     But  as  the  needle  of  a  compass,  when  it  is  directed 

to  its  beloved  star,  at  the  first  addresses  waves  on  either 

side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  his  courtship  of  the  rifeing  or 

declining  sun ;  and  when  it  seems  first  determined  to  the  norths 

sUmds  awhile  trembling,   as  ''if  it  suffered  inconvenience  in 

the  first  fruidoa  of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still  in  full 

enjoyment  till  afto:  first  a  great  variety  of  motion,  and  then 

an  undisturbed  posture ;  so  is  the  piety  and  so  is  the  con- 

version  of  a  man,  wrought  by  degrees  and  several  steps  of 

unperfection :   and  at  first  our  choices  are  wavering;   con" 

vinced  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet  not  persuaded;   and 

then  persuaded,  but  not  resolved;   and  then  resolved,  but 

deferring  to  begin ;  and  then  beginning,  but,  as  all  beginnings 

are,  in   weakness   and   uncertainty ;   and  we  fly   out  often 

into  huge  indiscretions,  and  look  back  to  Scxiom,  and  long 

to  return  to  Egypt :  and  when  the  storm  is  quite  over,  we  find 

little  bubblings  and  unevennesses  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 

we  often  weaken  our  own  purposes  by  the  returns  of  sin ; 

and  we  do  not  call  ourselves  conquerors,  till  by  the  long 

possession  of  virtues  it  is  a  strange  and  unusual,  and,  there* 

fore,  an  uneasy  and  unpleasant  thing,  to  act  a  crime.     When 

Polemon  of  Athens,  by  chance  coming  into  the  schools  of 

Xenocrates,   was  reformed   upon  the  hearing  of   that  one 

lecture,  some  wise  men  gave  this  censure  <rf  him :   "  Pere- 

grinatus  est  hujus  animus  in  nequitia,  non  habitavit :' ■  "  His 

mind  wandered  in  wickedness,  and  travelled  in  it,  but  never 

dwelt  there.'^     The  same  is  the  case  of  some  men;   they 

make  inroads  into  the  eiiemy^s  country,  not  like  enemies  to 

spoil,  but  Bke  Dinah,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  stranger  beauties 

^  the  land,  till  their  virtues  ai^  deflowered,  and  they  enter 

into  tragedies,  and  are  possessed  by  death  and  intolerable 

sorrows.    But  because  this  is  like  the  fate  of  Jacob's  daughter, 

and  happens  not  by  design,  but  folly ;  not  by  malice,  but  sur- 
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prise ;  not  by  the  strength  of  will,  but  by  the  weakness  of 
grace ;  and  yet  carries  a  man  to  the  same  place  whithtf  a  great 
▼ice  usually  does ;  it  is  hugefy  pitiable,  and  the  persons  are  to 
be  treated  with  compasaon,  and  to  be  asasted  by  the  f<dlowing 
oonsideraticHis  and  exercises. 

First,  let  us  ccmsider,  that  fnr  a  good  man  to  be  ofvertaken 
in  a  single  crime  is  the  greatest  dishonour  and  unthrifiiness 
m  the  whole  world.  *^  As  a  fly  in  a  box  of  ointment,  so  is  a 
little  folly  to  him  who  is  accounted  wise,^'  said  the  son  of 
Siradi.  No  man  diides  a  fool  for  his  weaknesses,  or  socNiis 
a  diild  for  plajdng  with  flies,  and  preferring  the  present 
appetite  before  all  the  possibilities  of  to-morrow'*s  event :  but 
men  wondered  when  they  saw  Socrates  ride  upcm  a  cane; 
and  when  Sdonum  laid  his  wisdom  at  the  foot  of  PhaiaiA'^s 
daughter,  and  changed  his  ^ry  for  the  interest  of  wanton 
sleep,  he  became  the  discourse  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  men 
think  themselves  abused,  and  their  expectation  cozened, 
when  they  see  a  wise  man  do  the  actums  of  a  fool,  and  a 
good  man  seized  upon  by  the  dishonours  of  a  crime.  But 
the  loss  of  his  reputation  is  the  least  of  his  evil.  It  is  the 
greatest  improvidence  in  the  world  to  let  a  healthful  con- 
stitution be  destroyed  in  the  surfeit  of  one  night.  For 
although  when  a  man,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  and  a  long  en^ 
deavour,  hath  obtained  the  haJ>it  of  Christian  graces,  every 
single  an  does  not  spoil  the  habit  of  virtue,  because  that 
cannot  be  lost  but  as  it  was  gotten,  that  is,  by  parts  and 
succesaon;  yet  every  crime  interrupts  the  acceptation  of 
the  grace,  and  makes  the  man  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
enmity  and  displeasure  with  Grod.  The  habit  is  <xily  les- 
sened naturally,  but  the  value  of  it  is  wholly  taken  away. 
And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Josephus,  To  ya^  ewl  pnx^Ts-  xal 
fjL&yakois  t7a^vo/xcrv  i^oSi/vapkav  smn'  which  St.  James  w^ 
renders,  *^  He  that  keeps  the  whole  law,  and  ofiends  in  one 
pcMnt,  is  guilty  of  all*;^  that  is,  if  he  prevaricates  in  any 
commandment,  the  transgression  of  which,  by  the  law,  was 
cafHtal, — he  diall  as  certainly  die  as  if  he  lnx>ke  the  whole 
law.  And  the  same  is  the  case  of  those  single  actions 
which  the  school  calls  deadly  sins,  that  is,  actions  of  choice 
in  any  sin  that  hath  a  name ;  and  makes  a  kind,  and  hath  a 

«  Chap.  ii.  10. 
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distinct  matter.  And  sins  once  pardoned  return  again  to  all 
the  purposes  of  mischief,  if^we,  hy  a  new  sin,  forfeit  God's 
former  loving-kindness.  ^^  When  the  righteous  man  tumeth 
from  his  righteousness,  and  oommitteth  iniquity^  all  his 
righteousness  that  he  hath  done,  shall  not  be  remembered : 
in  the  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  the  sin  that  he 
hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die**.'^  Now  then  consider 
how  great  a  fool  he  is,  who,  when  he  hath,  with  much  labour 
and  by  suffering  yiolence,  contradicted  his  first  desires; 
when  his  spirit  hath  been  in  agony  and  care,  and,  with  much 
uneasiness,  hath  denied  to  please  the  lower  man ;  when,  with 
many  prayers  and  groans,  and  innumerable  sighs,  and  strong 
cryings  to  God,  with  sharp  sufferances  and  a  long  severity, 
he  hath  obtained  of  God  to  begin  his  pardon  and  restitution, 
and  that  he  is  in  some  hopes  to  return  to  God's  favour,  and 
that  he  shall  become  an  heir  of  heaven;  when  some  of  his 
amazing  fears  and  distracting  cares  begin  to  be  taken  off; 
when  he  begins  to  think  that  now  it  is  not  certain  he  shall 
perish  in  a  sad  eternity,  but  he  hopes  to  be  saved,  and  he 
considers  bow  excellent  a  condition  that  is;  he  hopes  when 
he  dies,  to  go  to  God,  and  that  he  shall  never  enter  into  the 
possession  of  devils ;  and  this  state,  which  is  but  the  twilight 
of  a  glorious  felicity,  he  hath  obtained  with  great  labour,  and 
much  care,  and  infinite  danger :  that  this  man  should  throw 
all  this  structure  down,  and  then,  when  he  is  ready  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  by  one  indiscreet  action  to  set  fire 
upon  his  corn  fields,  and  destroy  all  his  dear-earned  hopes, 
for  the  madness  and  loose  wanderings  of  an  hour:  this  man 
is  an  indiscreet  gamester,  who  doubles  his  stake  as  he  thrives, 
and,  at  one  throw,  is  dispossessed  of  all  the  prosperities  of  a 
lucky  hand. 

They  that  are  poor,  as  Plutarch  observes,  are  careless  of 
little  things;  because,  by  saving  them,  they  think  no  great 
moments  can  accrue  to  their  estates ;  and  they,  despairing  to 
be  rich,  think  such  frugality  impertinent :  but  they  that  feel 
their  banks  swell,  and  are  within  the  possibilities  of  wealth, 
think  it  useful  if  they  reserve  the  smaller  minutes  of  expense, 
knowing  that  every  thing  will  add  to  their  heap.  But  then, 
after  lonjg  sparing,  in  one  night  to  throw  away  the  wealth  of 

*»  Ezek.  xviiu  2i. 
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a  long  purchase,  is  an  imprudence  becoming  none  but  such 
persons  who  are  to  be  kept  under  tutors  and  guardians,  and 
such  as  are  to  be  chastisel  by  their  savants,  and  to  be  pii* 
nished  by  them  whom  they  clothe  and  feed. 


&Xk»  iut*  IfMrnt 


These  men  sow  much  and  gather  little,  stay  long  and  return 
empty ;  and  after  a  long  voyage  they  are  dashed  in  pieces, 
when  their  vessels  are  laden  with  the  spoils  of  provinces. 
Every  deadly  sin  destroys  the  rewards  of  a  seven-years'  piety. 
I  add  to  this,  that  God  is  more  impatient  at  a  sin  committed 
by  his  servants,  than  at  many  by  persons  that  are  his  enemies ; 
and  an  uncivil  answer  from  a  son  to  a  father,  from  an  obliged 
person  to  a  benefactor,  is  a  greater  indecency,  than  if  any 
enemy  should  storm  his  house,  or  revile  him  to  his  head. 
Augustus  Caesar  taxed  all  the  world,  and  God  took  no  public 
notices  of  it ;  but  when  David  taxed  and  numbered  a  petty 
province,  it  was  not  to  be  expiated  without  a  plague ;  because 
such  persons,  besides  the  direct  sin,  add  the  circumstance  of 
ingratitude  to  God,  who  hath  redeemed  them  from  their  vain 
conversation,  and  from  death,  and  from  hell,  and  consigned 
them  to  the  inheritance  of  sons,  and  ^ven  them  his  grace  and 
his  Spirit,  and  many  periods  of  comfort,  and  a  certain  hope, 
and  visible  earnests  of  immortality.  Nothing  is  baser  than 
that  such  a  person,  against  his  reason,  against  his  interest, 
against  his  God,  against  so  many  obligations,  against  his 
custom,  against  his  very  habits  and  acquired  inclinations, 
should  do  an  action 

Quam  nisi  seductis  nequeas  committere  divis; 

which  a  man  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of,  and,  like  Adam, 
must  run  from  God  himself  to  do  it,  and  depart  from  the 
state  in  which  he  had  placed  alt  his  hopes,  and  to  which  he 
had  designed  all  his  labours.  The  consideration  is  effective 
enough,  if  we  sum  up  the  particulars ;  for  he  that  hath  lived 
well,  and  then  falls  into  a  deliberi^te  sin,  is  infinitely  dis- 
honoured, is  most  imprudent,  most  unsafe,  and  most  un« 
thankful. 

cHom.  n.^.S97. 
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S.  Let  persons  tempted  to  the  single  instanoes  of  sin  in  the 
midst  cf  a  laudable  life,  be  very  oareful  that  they  suffer  not 
themselves  to  be.  drawn  aside  by  the  eminence  of  great  exam-? 
pies.  For  some  think  drunkenness  hath  a  little  honesty  de- 
rived unto  it  by  the  example  of  Noah  i  and  adultery  is  not 
BO  seandalaus  and  intolerably  dishonoumhle,  once  Batbsheba 
bathed,  and  David  was  defiled ;  apd  men  think  a  flight  is  no 
cowardice^  if  a  general  turns  hia  h?ad  and  runs  i 

"  Pompeio  fugiente  timent." — Lu^n.  1.  529. 

Well  might  all  the  gowned  <*  Romans  fear,  whm  Pompey 
fled.^  And  who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  be  more  righteoua 
than  David,  or  stronger  than  Sampson,  or  have  less  hypo* 
erisy  thtti  St.  Peter,  or  be  more  temperate  than  Nodi? 
These  great  examples  bear  men  of  weak  discourses  and 
weaker  iresolutic^s  from  the  severity  of  virtues.  But,  as 
Biagoras,  to  them  that  showed  to  him  the  votive  garments 
g!  those  that  had  escaped  shipwreek,  upon  their  prayers  and 
vows  to  Neptune,  answered,  that  they  kept  no  account  of 
those  that  prayed  and  vowed,  and  yet  were  drowned :  so  do 
these  men  keep  catalogues  of  those  few  persons,  who  broke 
the  thread  of  a  fair  life  in  sunder  with  th^  violence  of  a  great 
erime,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  recovered,  and  repented, 
and  liyed)  but  they  consider  not  concerning  those  infinite 
numbers  of  men,  who  died  in  their  first  fit  of  sickness,  who, 
vSter  a  fieiir  voyage,  have  thrown  themselves  over-board,  and 
perilled  in  a  sudden  wildness.  One  said  well,  <<  Si  quid 
So(^ates  aut  Aristippus  contra  morem  et  consuetudinem 
feeerunt,  idem  sibi  ne  arbitretur  quis  licere:  magnis  enim 
illi  et  divinis  bonis  banc  licentiam  assequebantur  '^  ^'  If 
Socrates  did  any  unusual  thing,  it  is  not  for  thee,  who  art  of 
an  ordinary  virtue,  to  assume  the  same  license ;  for  he,  by  a 
divine  and  excellent  Ufe,  hath  obtained  leave  or  pardon  re* 
spectively^  for  what  thou  must  nev^  hppe  for,  till  thou  hast 
arrived  to  the  same  glories.  First,  be  as  devout  as  David,  as 
l^ood  a  Christian  as  St.  Pet^,  and  then  thou  wilt  not  dare; 
with  design,  to  act  that  which  they  fell  into  by  surprise ;  and 
if  thou  dost  fall  as  they  did,  by  that  time  thou  hast  also 
repented  like  them,  it  may  be  said  concerning  thee,  that  thou 
didst  fall  and  break  thy  bones,  but  God  did  heal  thee  and 
pardon 'thee«    Rendemb^  that  all  the  damned  souls  shall 
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bear  an  eternity  of  torments  for  the  pleasures  of  a  short  »n- 
fulness ;  but  for  a  single  transient  action  to  die  for  ever,  is  an 
intolerable  exchange,  and  the  effect  of  so  great  a  folly,  that 
whosoever  falls  into  it,  and  then  connders  it,  it  will  make  him 
mad  and  distracted  for  ever, 

3.  Remember,  that  since  no  man  can  please  God,  or  he 
partaker  of  any  promises,  or  reap  the  reward  of  any  actions 
in  the  returns  of  eternity,  unless  he  performs  to  Grod  an: 
entire  duty,  according  to  the  capacities  of  a  man  so  taught, 
and  so  tempted,  and  so  assisted;  such  a  person  must  be 
curious,  that  he  be  not  cozened  vfixh  the  duties  and  perform- 
ances of  any  one  relation.  1.  Some  there  are^  that  thiiik  all 
our  religion  consists  in  prayers  and  public  or  private  offices 
of  devotion,  and  not  in  moral  actions,  or  intercourses  of 
justice  and  temperance,  of  kindness  and  friendships,  of  sin- 
cerity and  liberality,  of  chastity  and  humility,  of  repentance 
and  obedience.  Indeed  no  humour  is  so  easy  to  be  counter^ 
feited  as  devotion;  and  yet  no  hypocrisy. is.  iQoi^e  common 
among  men^  nor  any  so  usdess  as  to  God- :  for  it  being  an 
address  to  him  alone,  who  knows  the  heart  and  all  the  secret 
purposes,  it  can  do  no  service  in  order  to  heaven^  so  long  as 
it  is  without  the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  energy  and 
vivacity  of  a  holy  fife,  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  commute  a 
diity,  because  all  is  his  due ;  and  religion  shall  not  pay  for 
want  of  temperance.  If  the  devoutest  hermit  be  proud;  or 
he  that  ^  fasts  thrice  in  the  week,'  be  uncharitable  once ;  or 
he  that  gives  much  to  the  poor,  pves  also  too  much  liberty 
to  himself;  he  hath  planted  a  fair  garden,  and  invited  a  wild 
boar  to  refresh  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  fruit-trees ;  and 
bis  guest,  being  something  rude,  hath  disordered  his  paradise, 
and  made  it  become  a  wilderness.  %  Others  there  are,  that 
judge  tliemselves  by  the  censures  that  kings  and  princes  give 
concerning  them,  or  as  they  are  spoken  of  by  their  betters.; 
and  so  make  false  judgments  concerning  their  condition. 
For,  our  betters,  to  whom  we  show  our  best  parts,  to  whom 
we  speak  with  caution  and  consider  what  we  represent,  they 
see  our  arts  and  our  dressings,  but  nothing  of  our  nature  and 
deformities:  trust  not  their  censures  concerning  thee;  but  to 
thy  own  opinion  of  thyself,  whom  thou  knowest  in  thy  retire^ 
ments,  and  natural  peevishness,  and  unhandsome  incHnlEitions, 
and  secret  baseness.     3.    Some    men    have    b^en    admired 
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abroad,  in  whom  the  wife  and  the  servant  never  saw  any 
thing  excellent :  a  rare  judge  and  a  good  commonwealth's 
man  in  the  streets  and  public  meetings,  and  a  just  man  to 
his  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  for  in  all  tbe^e 
placea  the  man  is  observed,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  sun,  by 
light,  and  by ,  voices :  but  this  man  is  a  tyrant  at  home,  aa 
unkind  husband,  an  ill  father,  an  imperious  master.  And 
such  men  are  like  ^prophets  in  their  own  countries,'  not 
honoured  at  home ;  and  can  never  be  honoured  by  God,  who 
will  not  endure  that  many  virtues  should  excuse  a  few  vices, 
or  that  any  of  his  servants  shall  take  pensions  of  the  devil, 
and  in  the  profession  of  his  service  do  his  enemy  single 
advantages. 

4  He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to 
prevent  his  being  tempted  to  a  angle  sin,  -  must  be  very 
careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remem- 
brances of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the  fantastic 
apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the  Israelites  fancied 
the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh-pots,  they  longed  to  taste 
and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  foragings, 
is  shut  up,  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and  suffer  the  autho- 
rity of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely  in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  , 
his  keeper  fear  and  reverence  for  his  meat :  but  if  he  chance 
to  come  again,  and  taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  pre- 
sently  leaps  into  his  natural  cruelty.  He  scarce  abstains 
from  eating  those  hands,  that  brought  him  discipline  and 
food*^.  So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe  by 
religion  and  laws,  and,  by  an  awful  virtue,  is  taught  to  forget 
those  alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin :  but  if  he  diverts 
from  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls  from  the  wanton 
vineyards,  and  remembers  the  lasciviousness  of  his  unwhole* 
some  food,  that  pleased  his  childish  palate ;  then  he  grows 
sick  again,  and  hungry  after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  for 


^  Sic  ubi>  desuetee  sylvis^  in  carcere  clauso, 
Manenievere  terse,  et  vultus  posu^re  minaces, 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pati ;  si  torrida  parvus 
Yenit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furoique> 
Admonitseque  tument  gustato  sanguine  fauces ; 
Fervet,  et  k  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistio : — Pharu  4.  8ST. 
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the  apples  of  Sodom.  A  ma^  must  widk  thfough  the  world 
without  eyes  or  ears,  fancy  ot  appetite,  but  such  as  are  created 
and  sanctified  by  die  grace  of  God ;  and  b<»iig  once  made  a 
new  man,  he  must  serve  all  the  need^  of  nature  by  the  appe- 
tites and  faculties  of  gtace ;  natute  must  be  WhoUy  a  ^rvant : 
and  we  must  so  look  towaids  the  deKciousness  of  our  religtoti 
Itnd  the  ravishments  of  heaven,  !^t  «Mir  memory  must  be  for 
^t«r  Mfxii^ifR  to  the  affairi^  aikl  p^roeplf6ns  of  l^.  We  cannbt 
stand,  we  cannot  live,  unless  we  be  curious  tod  watchful  in 
this  particular. 

By  diese,  and  all  other  arts  of  the  spirit,  if  we  stand  upoli 
oar  guard,  never  indulging  to  ourselves  one  Aa  because  it  is 
but  one,  as  knowing  that  one  sin  brought  in  death  upon  all 
the  world,  and  one  sih  brought  sJavery  upon  the  posterity  of 
ChAtn ;  and  always  feeuit^g  lest  death  ^surjHise  Us  in  that  one 
sin  ;  We  shall,  by  the  graee  of  God,  eith^  not  tieed,  nt  dse 
easily  perceive  the  effects  and  blessings  of  that  compasi^on 
which  God  res^^es,  in  the  secrets  of  his  Ynerey,  for  such  pet- 
sons  whom  his  grace  hath  ordained  a!nd  dii^posed  with  e^ceUeni 
dispositions  unto  life  eternal. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  totta  whidi  are  to  b^  Used  with 
o(»nptesaon,  concetiring  Vhdm  we  are  "to  Make  k  ^^lIlTerence ; 
<«  making  a  dfflPerence,*  so  says  the  text.  And  it  is  of  high 
concernment  ttiat  We  should  do  so,  that  we  may  relieve  the 
mfirmf  ties  cf  the  mtti,  )and  teKeve  th^r  sicknesses,  and  trail- 
scribe  die  icjopy  of  the  Divine  tnercy ,  who  Joves  not  to  *^  quench 
the  stfioking  flax,  nor  break  the  btuised  reed.^  Fbr  although 
all  sins  are  agidnst  God's  tJdtatalindments  directly,  or  by  cer- 
tttJn  conisequents,  by  line,  or  by  igtfiafogy ;  ytft  they  are  ttot  afi 
<rf  the  same  tincture  and  mortality. 

Nee  vincit  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque, 
"Qui  teheros  caules  alieni  Tregerit  horti, 
E%  qui  n0etiAAa«n  ^ivdih  iteiem  4e^rit. 

*  He  that  robs  a  gai*den  of  coleworts,  and  carries  away  an 
armful  of  spinage,  does  not  deserve  hdl,  as  he  that  steals  the 
chalice  from  the  church,  or  betrays  a  prince  ;**  and  therefore 
men  are  distinguished  accordingly. 

-Est  inter  Tanaim  quiddam  aoceranqve  ViBelli.*^  jFof\  S.  1, 1.  105. 

The  poet  that  Sejanus  condemned  for  dishonouring  the 
mennxy  *  of  AgBoatemmmy  was  not  an  equal  criminal  with 
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Catiline  or  Graodius :  and  Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans 
eramnitted  mmes  which  God  hated  more  than  the  complying 
of  St.  Barnabas,  or  the  dissimuli^UNi  of  St.  Peter;  and 
ttere£bre  God  does  treat  these  persons  severally*  Some 
of  these  are  restrained  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  some  with  a 
great  kM»,  and  in  these  there  are  degrees;  and  some  sanve 
at  deaths  And  in  this  manner  God  scourged  the  Corinthians, 
for  their  irreverent  and  difioida*ly  recdving  the  holy  saci^. 
ment.  Fat  althoagh  even  the  least  of  the  sins  that  I  have 
disDoursed  aty  will  lead  to  death  eternal,  if  their  eourse  be  not 
interrupted,  and  the  disorder  chastised;  yet  because  we  do 
not  stop  their  progress  instantly,  God  many  times  does,  and 
visits  us  with  proportionable  judgments;  and  so  not  only 
diecks  the  rivulet  from  swellii^  into  rivers  and  a  vaatness, 
but  pkdnly  tells  us,  that  although  smaller  crimes  shall  not  be 
pumahed  with  equal  sevarity  as  the  greatest,  yet  even  in  hell 
diere  lae  elemal  rods  as  well  as  et^nal  scorpions ;  and  the 
smallest  crime  that  we  act  with  ^an  infant  malice  and  manly 
deliberation,  i^all  be  revenged  with  the  lesser  strokes  of 
wrath,  but  yet  with  the  infliction  of  a  sad  eternity.  But 
then  that  we  also  diould  make  a  difference,  is  a  preo^ 
OGHoeming  dnirch-discipline,  and  thepef(»'e  not  beace  proper 
to  be  ecmffldered,  but  only  as  it  may  oonoem  our  own  partscuUm 
in  the  actions  of  repaitance,  and  our  bi?ethr«i  in  fraternal 
oonectioiii. 

■   I   ■  .    .  adftit 
R^gula,  peccatis  qii£e  poenas  irroget  sequas, 
Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sect^re  flagello. — Hor,  S.  1.  3.  115. 

Uet  us  be  sure  that  we  negfect  no  srni,  but  repeat  for 
every  tme,  and  judge  oursrives  for  every  one,  accoiding  to 
the  propordon  of  die  malice,  or  the  scandal,  or  the  danger. 
Asai  although  in  this  th^e  is  no  fear  that  we  would  be 
excessive;  yet,  when  we  axe  to  repn)ve  a  brodier,  we  are 
sharp  enough,  and,  either  by  pride  or  by  annnosity,  by  the 
itch  of  govmiment  or  the  indignation  of  an  angry  mind,  we 
run  beyond  the  ^iftleness  of  a  Christian  monitor.  We  must 
r^aaember,  that  by  Christ'^s  law  some  are  to  be  admonished 
privately,  some  to  be  shamed  and  corrected  publicly ;  and 
bqrond  these,  diere  is  an  absdsdon,  or  a  cutting  off  from 
t^  eoramunion  of  faithful  people,  *^  a  delivering  over  to 
SalttD^'^     Ai2d  to  this  purpose  is  that  old  reading  dT  the 
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words  of  my  text,  which  is  still  in  some  copies,  xa\  robs  f^iv 
skiyxsre  5«ax§ivo/xEvoi/r,  "  Reprove  them  sharply,  when  they  are 
convinced,"  or  "  separate  by  sentence."  But  because  this 
also  is  a  design  of  mercy  acted  with  an  instance  of  discipline, 
it  is  a  punishment  of  the  flesh,  that  the  soul  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  it  means  the  same  with  the  usual  read- 
ing, and  with  the  last  words  of  the  text,  and  teaches  us  our 
usage  towards  the  worst  of  recoverable  sinners. 

11.  "  Others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the.  fire.'' 
Some  sins  there  are,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  damnable» 
and  some  are  such  as  will  certainly  bring  a  man  to  damna- 
tion :  the  first  are  curable,  but  with  much  danger ;  the  second 
are  desperate  and  irrecoverable.  When  a  man  is  violently 
tempted,  and  allured  with  an  object  that  is  proportionable 
and  pleasant  to  his  vigorous  appetite,  and  his  unabated, 
unmortified  nature,  this  man  falls  into  death ;  but  yet  we 
pity  him,  as  we  pity  a  thief  that  robs  for  his  necessity  :  this 
man  did  not  tempt  himself,  but  his  spirit  suffers  violence, 
and  his  reason  is  invaded,  and  his  infirmities  are  mighty,  and 
his  aids  not  yet  prevailing.  But  when  this  single  temptation 
hath  prevailed  for  a  single  instance,  and  leaves  a  relish  upon 
the  palate^  and  this  produces  another,  and  that  also  is  fruitful, 
and  swells  into  a  family  and  kindred  of  sin,  that  is,  it  grows 
first  into  approbation,  then  to  a  clear  assent,  and  an  un- 
troubled conscience,  thence  into  frequency,  from  thence 
unto  ^  custom,  and  easiness,  and  a  habit ;  this  man  is  fallen 
into  the  fire.  There  are  also  some  single  acts  of  so  great  a 
malice,  that  they  must  suppose  a  man  habitually  sinful,  before 
he  could  arrive  at  that  height  of  wickedness.  No  man  begins 
his  sinful  course  with  killing  of  his  father  or  his  prince :  and 
Simon  Magus  had  preambulatory  impieties ;  he  was  covetous 
and  ambitious  long  before  he  offered  to  buy  the  Holy  Ghofst, 
>^  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.''  And  although  such  ac- 
tions may  have  in  them  the  malice  and  the.  mischief,  the 
disorder  and  the  wrong,  the  principle  and  the  permanent 
effect  of  a  habit  and  a  long  course  of  sin  ;  yet  because  they 
never,  or  very  seldom,  go  alone,  but  after  the  predisposition 
of  other  ushering  crimes,  we  shall  not  amiss  comprise  them 
under  the  name  of  habitual  sins :  for  such  they  are,  either 
formally  or  equivalently.  And  if  any  man  hath  fallen  into  a 
sinful  habit,  into  a  course  and  order  of  sinning,  his  case  i^ 
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Hide  less  than  desperate ;  but  that  little  hope  that  is  remanent, 
hath  its  degree,  according  to  the  infancy  or  the  growth  of  the 
habit. 

1.  For  all  sins  less  than  habitual,  it  is  certain  a  pardon  is 
ready  to  penitent  persons  ;  that  is,  to  all  that  sin  in  ignorance 
or  in  infirmity,  by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  in  smaller  in- 
stances or  infrequent  returns,  with  involuntary  actions  or 
imperfect  resolutions.  'Exre/vaTe  ras  %Hpa.s  jJ/ao/v  Tffos  tov  avro" 
xparoqa  0eov,  iKSTBvovrEf  avrov  IXeeov  yBviadai^  sf  rt  aKOvrss  vifJMp^ 
TETE,  said  Clemens  in  his  epistle :  '^  Lift  up  your  hands  to  Al- 
.  mighty  God,  and  pray  him  to  be  merciful  to  you  in  all  things, 
when  you  sin  unwillingly  ;^^  that  is,  in  which  you  sin  with  an 
imperfect  choice.  For  no  man  sins  against  his  will  directly, 
but  when  his  understanding  is  abused  by  an  inevitable  or  an 
intolerable  weakness,  or  their  wills  follow  their  blind  guide, 
md  are  not  the  perfect  mistresses  of  their  own  actions ;  and 
therefore  leave  a  way  and  easiness  to  repent,  and  be  ashamed 
of  them,  and  therefore  a  possibility  and  readiness  for  pardon. 
And  these  are  the  sins  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  God 
that  he  would  pardon,  as  he  gives  us  our  bread,  that  is, 
every  day.  For  "  in  many  things  we  offend  all,^'  said  St. 
James ;  that  is,  in  many  smaller  matters,  in  matters  of  sur- 
prise or  inevitable  infirmity.  And  therefore  Possidonius  said, 
that  St.  Austin  was  used  to  say,  that  *'  he  would  not  have 
even  good  and  holy  priests  go  from  this  world  without  the 
susception  of  equal  and  worthy  penances:"  and  the  most 
innocent  life  in  our  account  is  not  a  competent  instrument  of 
a  peremptory  confidence,  and  of  justifying  ourselves.  "  I 
am  guilty  of  nothing,''  said  St.  Paul ;  that  is,  of  no  ill  intent, 
or.  negligence,  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  "  yet  I  am  not 
hereby  justified;  for  God,  it  may  be,  knows  many  little 
irregularities  and  insinuati(His  of  sin.  In  this  case  we  are 
to  make  a  difference ;  but  humility,  and  prayer,  and  watch- 
fulness, are  the  direct  instruments  of  the  expiation  of  such 
sins. 

But  then,  secondly,  whosoever  sins  without  these  abating 
circumstances,  that  is,  in  great  instances,  in  which  a  man's 
understanding  cannot  be  cozened,  as  in  drunkenness,  murder, 
adultery ;  and  in  the  frequent  repetitions  of  any  sort  of  sin 
whatsoever,  in  which  a  man's  choice  cannot  be  surprised, 
and  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is  a  love  of  the  sin,  and  a 
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in  it,  and  a  power  cnrer  a  nuai*s  mriutioiiB;  in  tliete 
cases  it  is  a  miraculoas  grao^  and  an  estnurdinaiy  chaise, 
tbat  nnist  turn  the  current  and  the  stream  of  the  imqintj; 
and  wbtn  it  is  begwiy  the  patdon  is  mote  uncertain,  and  the 
repentance  more  dittcult,  and  the  dfect  modi  afaatad,  and 
the  man  most  be  made  miBenble,  that  he  mtj  not  be 
Cursed  ibr  erer. 


1.  I  say,  his  paidan  is  onoeitain ;  because  dtete  an 
sins  whidi  are  unpardonable  (as  I  diall  riiow),  and  they 
an;  not  all  named  in  particidar;  and  the  degrees  of  maiioe 
beii^  uncertain,  the  sdvation  of  that  man  is  lo  be  wrouf^ 
with  infinite  fear  and  tremblings  It  was  At  case  of  Simon 
Magus :  *^  Repent,  and  ask  pardon  far  thy  sin,  if  perad* 
renture  the  diought  tjt  diy  heart  may  be  foighren  thee^^ 
tf  peradventwre ;  it  was  a  new  crime,  and  oonceming  its 
possiUHty  of  pardon  no  revdation  had  been  made^  and  by 
analogy  to  other  crimes  it  was  very  l&e  an  unpardonaUe  sin : 
for  it  was  *  a  thinking  a  thou^t^  i^ainst  die  Bcdy  Ghost, 
and  that  was  ne^  to  ^  spealdng  a  word*  i^amst  hira.  C«in*a 
rin  was  of  the  same  nature:  **  It  is  greater  Aan  it  can  be  far* 
given:*'  hispassaon  and  his  fear  was  too  sevone  and  decf  ettigy  ; 
it  was  pardonable,  but  truly  we  never  find  tfaaft  God  <kd 
pardon  it. 

^  But  beddes  tlus,  it  is  uncertain  in  the  pardon,  because 
it  may  be  the  time  of  pardim  is  past;  and  thoo^  God  hath 
pardoned  to  other  people  the  same  sins,  and  to  thee  too  SMne- 
tmies  before,  yet,  it  may  be,  he  will  not  now :  he  hatb  not 
promised  pardon  so  often  as  we  san,  and  in  all  the  retisms  of 
impudence,  apostasy,  and  ii^nditude ;  and  it  may  be,  *  Ay 
day  is  past,'  as  was  Jerusalem's  in  the  day  that  diey  crocked 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.  Pardon  of  sudi  faribttual  isans  is  uncertain,  because  1% 
is  uncertain;  and  sndi  sins  require  much  time  f<nr  their 
abolition  and  expiation.  And  therefore,  aMMmgli  theae  sins 
are  not  '  necessario  mordfera,'  that  is,  unpardonable ;  yet  1^ 
consequence  they  become  deaidHy ;  because  our  life  may  be 
cut  off,  befeire  we  have  fimshed  or  performed  those  necessary 
parts  of  repentance,  idiidi  are  the  severe,  and  yet  the  tmly 
condition  of   getting  pardon.     So  that  you  may  perceive, 

«  Act8>  viii.  92. 
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that  ttot  only  eterj  great  ^tigfe  crime,  but  Ike  habit  of  nxnf 
idn,  is  dang^rouisi  and  therefore  theee  pefdons  Bt^  to  be 
<*  ^nal^died  firom  the  fiie,^  if  you  mean  to  rescue  them :  ^jc 
•i?*5  «tt/Ar  dpfnt^tntef.  If  you  stay  a  day^  it  tt»y  be,  you  stay 
too  long. 

4.  To  which  I  add  this  fourth  consideration,  that  every 
delay  of  iretutn  is,  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  an  approach 
to  despMition;  because  the  nature  of  habits  is  like  that  of 
i^rocodiies,  they  grow  as  long  as  they  live  ;  and  if  they  coMe 
to  obstinacy  or  confirmation,  they  are  in  hell  already,  and 
can  never  return  back.  For  so  the  Pannoniah  bears,  when 
tliey  have  clasped  a  dart  in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel 
th^selves  upon  the  wound,  and  with  anger  and  maliciouft 
reveiigfe  strike  the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  he  quit 
firouk  that  fatftL  steel ;  but,  ih  fl}ring,  bear  along  that  which 
ti^emselves  make  the  instrument  of  a  more  haa^y  death  r  so  is 
fetery  Vicious  person  strudc  trith  a  deadly  wound,  and  his  own 
hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of  the  heart ;  and  be- 
cauefe  !t  is  p^dnful  to  draw  it  forth  by  a  sharp  and  salutary  re- 
pentlince,  he  still  rolfs  and  turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries 
his  ^t&SLih  in  his  bo>;rd[s,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and 
then  dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finiidi  the  tragedy  by 
Divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

fiM  as  the  pardon  of  these  sins  is  uncertain,  so  the  condi- 
tfcns  of  restitution  are  hard  even  to  them,  who  shall  be  par- 
doned ^  their  pardon,  and  themselves  too,  must  be  fetched  from 
the  file;  water  will  not  do  it;  tears  and  ineffective  sorrow 
eiaittiot  take  off  a  haHt,  or  a  great  crime. 

^  nimidm  faciles,  qui  trislia^criminacsed^s 
Tblli  ftomiiiea  posse  ptitatis  aqua ! 

Bfen^  sedftf  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow, 
aefced  if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief?  Such  pompous  sot- 
row*  »iay  he  good  indices,  but  no  perfect  instruments  of 
resdtutioki.  St.  Barnes  plainly  declares  the  possibilities  of 
pardon  to  great  sins,  in  the  cases  of  contention,  adultery, 
lust,  and  envy,  which  are  the  four  great  indecencies  that  are 
most  contrary  to  Christianity':  and  in  the  fifth  chapter »,  he 

^Chap.  iv.  1,3.  ?  Ver.  uU. 
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implies  also  a  possibility  of  pardon  to  an  habitual  sinner, 
whom  he  calls  tov  ir^a.vf&ivra  olhq  rvis  o^ov  tSs"  iXioSe/ay, '  *'  one 
that  errs  from  the  truth,''  that  is,  from  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
the  life  of  the  SfHrit  of  truth :  and  he  adds,  that  such  a  person 
may  be  reduced,  and  so  be  pardoned,  though  he  have  sinned 
long ;  ^^  He  that  converts  such  a  one,  shall  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins."  But  then  the  way  that  he  appoints  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  such  persons,  is  humility  and  humiliation,  penances 
and  sharp  penitential  sorrows,  and  afflictions,  resisting  the 
devil,  returning  to  God,  weeping  and  mourning,  confessions, 
and  prayers,  as  you  may  read  at  large  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters:  and  there  it  is  that  you  shall  find  it  a  duty,  that 
such  persons  should  ^  be  afflicted,'  and  should  ^  confess  to  their 
brethren:'  and  these  are  harder  conditions  than  God  requires 
in  the  former  cases ;  these  are  a  kind  of  fiery  trial. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  text ;  and  should  add  no  more, 
but  that  the  nature  of  the^e  sins  is  such,  that  they  may  increase 
in  their  weight,  and  duration,  and  malice,  and  then  they  in* 
crease  in  mischief  and  fatality,  and  so  go  beyond  the  text. 
Cicero  said  well,  ^^  Ipsa  consuetudo  assentiendi  periculosa 
esse  videtur  et  lubrica**:"  "  The  very  custom  of  consenting 
in  the  matters  of  civility  is  dangerous  and  slippery,"  and  will 
quickly  engage  us  in  error :  and  then  we  tiiinlc  we  are  bound 
to  defend  them ;  or  else  we  are  made  flatterers  by  it,  and  so 
become  vicious :  and  we  love  our  own  vices  that  we  are  used 
to,  and  keep  them  till  they  are  incurable,  that  is,  till  we  will 
never  repent  of  them ;  and  some  men  resolve  never  to  repeat, 
that  is,  they  resolve  they  will  not  be  saved,  they  tread  under 
foot  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Those  persons  are 
in  the  fire  too,  but  they  will  not  be  pulled  out:  concern- 
ing whom  God's  prophets  must  say  as  once  concerning 
Babylon,  "  Curavimus,  et  non  est  sanata;  derelinquamus 
eanj :" — ^  We  would]  have  healed  them,  but  they  would  not 
be  healed ;  let  us  leave  them  in  their  sins,  and  they  shall  have 
enough  of  it.'  Only  this :  those  that  put  themselves  out  of 
the  condition  of  mercy,  are  not  to  be  endured  in  Christian 
societies;  they  deserve  it  not,  and  it  is  not  safe  that  they 
should  be  suffered. 


h  Acad.  Qu.  lib.  iv.  68. 
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But  besides  all  this,  I  shall  name  one  thing  more  unto  you ; 
for 


nunqoam  aded  foedis  adedque  pudendis 


Utimur  elemplisi  ut  dod  pejorn  supersint.— >/ur.  8. 18S. 

There  are  some  single  actions  of  sin  of  so  great  a  malice, 
that  in  their  own  nature  they  are  beyond  the  limit  of  Gospel 
pardon:  they  are  iiot  such  things,  for  the  pardon  of  which 
God    entered    into    covenant,    because   they   are  such   sins 
which  put  a  man  into,  perfect  indispositions  and  incapacities 
of  entering  into  or  being  in  the  covenant.     In  the  first  ages 
of  the  world  atheism  was  of  that  nature,  it  was  against  their 
whole  religion ;  and  the  sin  is  worse  now,  against  the  whole 
religion  still,  and  against  a  brighter  light.     In  the  ages  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  was  also  just  such  another :  for  God  was 
known  first  only  as  the  Creator ;  then  he  began  to  manifest 
himself  in  special  contracts  with  men,  and  he  quickly  was 
declar^  the  God  of  Isr^l ;  and  idolatry  perfectly  destroyed 
iQl  that  religion,  and  therefore  was  n^ver  pardoned  entirely, 
but  God  did  visit  it  upon  them  that  sinned;  and  when  he 
pardoned  it  in  some  degrees,  yet  he  also  punished  it  in 
^me ;    and    yet    rebellion    against    the    supreme  power  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  was  worse;   for  that  also  was  a  perfect 
destruction    of   jthe    whole    religion,   because  it  refused  to 
submit  to  those  hands,  upon  which  God  had  placed  all  the 
rel^pn  and  all  the  government.      And  now,  if  we  would 
know   in  the   Gospel   what    answers    these  precedent   sins; 
I  answer,  first,  the  sam^  sins  acted  by  a  resolute  hand  and 
heart  are  worse  now  than  ever  they  were :  and  a  third  or 
fourth  is  also  to  be  added ;  and  that  is  apostasy,  or  a  volun- 
tary malicious  renouncing  the  faith.     The  church  hath  often 
declared  that  sin  to  be  unpardonable.     Witchcraft,  or  final 
impenitence  and  obstinacy  in  any  sin,  are  infallibly  despe- 
rate;  and   in  general,   and  by  a  certain  parity  of  reason, 
whatsoever  does  destroy    charity,   or   the    good    life    of   a 
Christian,   with  the   same    general    venom   and  deletery   as 
apostasy  destroys  faith:    and  he  that  is   a  renegado  from 
charity,   is  as  unpardonable  as  he  that  returns  to   solemn 
atheism  or  infidelity;  for  all  that  is  directly  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  a  throwing  that  away  whereby  only 
•we  can  be  Christians,  whereby  only  we  can  hope  to  be  saved. 
To  "  speak  a  word  against  the  Holy  .Ghost,"  in  the  Pharisees 
iwas  declared  unpardonable,   because   it  was. such   a    word. 
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"^hichj  if  it  had  been  true  or  believed,  would  have  destroyed 
the  whole  religion;  for  they  said  that  Christ  wrought  by 
Beelzebub,  and  by  consequence  did  not  come  from  God« 
He  that  destroys  all  the  whole  order  of  priesthood,  destroys 
one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the  reli^on,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  that  destroys  govem- 
ment,  destroys  another  part.  But  that  we  may  come  near^ 
to  ourselTes:  To  ♦^  quench  the  Spirit  of  God''  is  weave  than 
to  speak  some  words  against  him ;  to  <<  grieve  the  Spirit  of 
God'*  is  a  part  of  the  same  impiety  v  to  "resist  the  Holy 
Ghost '^  is  another  part:  and  if  we  consider  that  every  great 
sin  does  this  in  proportion,  it  would  concern  us  to  be  00"^! 
lest  we  fall  into  *'  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  the  domi- 
nion over  us.''  Out  of  this  that  I  have  spoken  you  may  easily 
gather  what  sort  of  men  those  are,  who  cannot  be  ^  snatched 
from  the  fire;'  for  whom,  as  St.  John  says,  *<we  are  not  to 
pray ;"  and  how  near  men  come  to  it,  that  continue  in  any 
known  sin.  If  I  should  descend  to  particulars,  I  might  lay  a 
snare  to  scrupulous  and  nice  consciences.  This  only :  every 
confirmed  habitual  sinner  does  manifest  the  Divine  justice  in 
punishing  the  sins  of  a  short  life  with  a  never-dying  worm  and 
a  never-quenched  flame;  because  he  hath  an  affection  to  sin, 
that  no  time  will  diminish,  but  such  as  would  increase  to 
eternal  ages ;  and  accordingly,  as  any  man  hath  a  degree  of 
love,  so  he  hath  lodged  in  his  soul  a  spark,  which,  unless  it  be 
speedily  and  effectively  quenched,  will  break  forth  into  un- 
quendiable  fire. 


SERMON  XVIII, 

THE    FOOLISH   EXCHANGE. 


•w>ww 


F(/r  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  sotU  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  sovll  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

When  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  had  decreed  to  rescue 
manldnd  from  misery  and  infelicity,  and  so  triumphed  oi^er 
his  own  justice ;  the  excellent  wisdom  of  God  resolved  to 
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do  it  in  ways  oontradictory  to  the  appetites  and  designs  of 
man,  that  it  also  might  triumph  over  our  weaknesses  and  im« 
perfect  conceptions.  So  God  decreed  to  glorify  his  mercy  by 
curing  our  sins,  and  to  exalt  his  wisdom  by  the  reproof  of  our 
ignorance,  and  the  representing  upon  what  weak  and  false 
principles  wc  had  built  our  hopes  and  expectations  of  felicity  $ 
pleasiue  and  profit,  victory  over  our  eoemie.,  riches  •nd 
pompous  honours,  power  and  revenge,  desires  aocording  to 
sensual  appetites,  and  prosecutions  violent  and  passionate  of 
those  appetites,  health  and  long  life,  free  from  trouble,  without 
poverty  or  persecution* 

Vitam  quee  f^ciunt  beatiorem^ 

Jucundissime  Martialis^  hsec  sunt.— itfarl.  x.  47. 

These  are  the  measures  of  good  and  evil,  the  object  of 
our  hopes  and  fears,  the  securing  our  content,  and  the  portion 
of  this  world ;  and  for  the  other,  let  it  be  as  it  may.  But 
the  blessed  Jesu8,-<-having  made  revelations  of  an  immortal 
duration,  of  another  world,  and  of  a  strange  restitution  to  it, 
even  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  new  investiture 
of  the  soul  with  the  same  upper  garment^  clarified  and  made 
pure,  so  as^'no  fuller  on^  earth  can  whiten  it;«^hath  also 
preached  a  new  philosof^y,  hath  cancelled  all  the  old  prin« 
dples,  reduced  the  appetites  of  sense  to  the  discourses  of 
reason,  and  heightened  reason  to  the  sublimities  of  the  Spirit, 
teaching  us  abstractions  and  immaterial  conceptions,  giving 
us  new  eyes,  and  new  objects^  and  new  proportions :  for  now 
sensual  pleasures  are  not  delightful,  riches  are  dross,  honours 
are  nothing  but  the  appendages  of  virtue,  and  in  relation  to 
it  are  to  receive  their  account.  Sut  now  if  you  would  enjoy 
life,  you  must  die ;  if  you  would  be  at  ease,  you  must  take 
up  Christ's  cross,  and  conform  to  his  sufferings ;  if  you  would 
*  save  your  life,*  you  must  ^  lose  it  ^  and  if  you  would  be  rich, 
you  must  abound  in  good  works,  you  must  be  ^  poor  in  sprit,* 
and  despise  the  world,  and  be  rich  unto  God :  for  whatsoever 
is  contrary  to  the  purchases  and  affections  of  this  world,  is  an 
endearment  of  our  hopes  in  the  world  to  come.  And,  there* 
fore,  he  having  stated  the  question  so,  that  either  we  must  quit 
this  world  or  the  other ;  our  affections,  I  mean,  and  adherences 
to  this,  or  our  interest  and  hopes  of  the  other :  the  choice  is 
rendered  very  easy  by  the  words  of  my  text,  because  the 
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distance  is  not  less  than  infinite,  and  the  comparison  hath  terms 
of  a  vast  difference  ;  heaven  and  hell,  eternity  and  a  moment, 
vanity  and  real  felicity,  life  and  death  eternal,  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  and  all  that  can  be  feared ;  these  are  the  terms  of 
oiir  choice :  and  if  a  man  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  not 
drunk  with  sensuality  and  senselessness,  he  need  not  much  to 
dispute  before  he  pass  the  sentence.  For  nothing  can  b^  given 
to  us  to  recompense  the  loss  of  heaven;  and  if  our  souls 
be  lost,  there  is  nothing  remaining  to  us  whereby  we  can  be 
happy. 

*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  ?'  or,  *  What  shidl  a  man  give?' 
Is  there  any  exchange  for  a  man's  soul  ?  The  question  is  an 
av^viffis  of  the  negative.  Nothing  can  be  pven  for  an  dvrdTsr 
XeiyfMc,  or  *  a  price,*  to  satisfy  for  its  loss.  . 

The  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  given  to  recover  it,  or 
as  an  dvrdk'kayyLac  to  Grod  ;  and  when  our  souls  were  forfeit  to 
him,  nothing  less  than  the  life  and  passion  of  God  and  man 
could  pay  the  price,  I  say,  to  God ;  who  yet  was  not  con- 
cerned in.  the  loss,  save  only  that  such  was  his  goodness, 
that  it  pitied  him  to  see  his  creature  lost.  But  to  us  what 
shall  be  the  dvToXKayfjia  ?  what  can  make  us  recompense  when 
we  have  lost  our  own  souls,  and  are  lost  in  a  miserable 
eternity  ?  What  can  then  recompense  us  ?  Not  all  the  worldi 
not  ten  thousand  worlds:  and  of  this  that  miserable  man 
whose  soul  is  lost,  is  the  best  judge.  For  the^  question  is 
iivvr^TMov,  and  hath  a  {)otential  signification,  and  means  'srotrot 
oiv  ^aKTYi'  that  is.  Suppose  a  man  ready  to  die,  condemned  to 
the  sentence  of  a  horrid  dieath,  heightened  with^e  drcum- 
stances  of  trembling  and  amazement,  •  ^  what  would  he  give' 
to  save ^ his  life.*^  "Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  and  all  that 
a  man  hath,  will  he  give  for  his  life."  And  this  turned  to  a 
proverb  among  the  Jews ;  for  so  the  last  words  of  the  text -are, 
ri  ^u(TEi  avQqojTro^  uyraXXoiyiJi^a  rris  ^vy^ris ;  which  proverb  being 
usually  meant  concerning  a  temporal  death,  and  intended 
to  represent  the  sadnesses  of  a  condemned  person,  our 
blessed  Saviour  fits  to  his  own  purpose,  and  translates  to 
the  signification  of  death  eternal,  which  he  first  revealed 
clearly  to  the  world.  And  because  no  interest  of  the  world 
can  make  a  man  recompense  for  his  life,  because  to  lose  that 
makes  him  incapable  of  enjoying  the  exchange,  (and  he  were 
a  strange  fool,  who,  having  no  design  upon  immortality  or 
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virtue,  should  be  willing  to  be  hanged  for  a  thousand  pounds 
*  per  annum,^)  this  argument  increases  infinitely  in  the  purpose 
of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  to  gain  the  world,  and  to  lose  our 
souls,  in  the  Chiistiai^  sense,  is  infinitely  more  madness,  and  a 
worse  exchange,  than  when  our  souls  signify  nothing  but  a 
temporal  life.  And  although  possibly  the  indefinite  hopes  of 
Elysium,  or  an  honourable  mune,  might  tempt  some  hardy 
persoiis  to  leave  this  world,  hoping  for  a  better  condition,  even 
among  the  heathens;  yet  no  excui^  will  acquit  a  Christian 
from  madness,  if,  for  the  purchase  of  this  world,  he  lose  his 
eternity. 

Here,  then,  first,  we  will  consider  the  propositions  of  the  e3i^* 
change,  the  *^  world  imd  a  man'^s  soul,^^  by  way  of  supposition, 
supposing  all  that  is  propounded  were  obtained,  *^  the  whole 
world,***  Secondly,  we  will  consider,  what  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  *  really'  and  ^ indeed^  of  the  w6rld,  and  what  are 
really  the  miseries  of  a  lost  soul.  For  it  is  propounded  iix  the 
text,  by  way  of  supposition,  *^  if  a  man  should  gain  the  world,^^ 
which  no  man  ever  did  nor  €*ver  can ;  and  he  that  gets  most, 
gets  too  little  to  be  exchanged  for  a  temporal  life.  And, 
thirdly,  I  shall  apply  it  to  your  practice,  and  make  material 
considerations. 

1.  First,  then,  suppose  a  man  gets  all  the  world,  lyhat  is 
it  that  he  gets  ?  It  is  a  bubble  and  a  fantasm,  and  hath  no 
reality  beyond  a  present  transient  use;  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  enjoyed,  because  its  fruits  and  usages  are 
transmitted  to  us  by  parts  and  by  succession.  He  that  hath 
all  the  world,  (if  we  can  suppose  such  a  man,)  cannot  have 
a  dish  .p{  fresh  summer-fruits  in  the  midst  of  winter,  not  so 
much  as  a  green  fig :  and  very  much  of  its  possessions  is  so 
hid,  so  fugacious,  and  of  so  uncertain  purchase,  that  it  is  like 
the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord  of  the  shore ;  all  the  fish  and 
wealth  within  all  its  hollownesses  are  his,  but  he  is  never  the 
better  for  what  he  cannot  get:  all  the  shell-fishes  that  pro- 
duce pearl,  produce  them  not  for  him ;  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  shall  hide  her  treasures  in  undiscovered  retirements: 
so  that  it  will  signify  as  much  to  this  great  purchaser  to  be 
entitled  to  an  inheritance  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air ;  he 
is  so. far  from  possessing  all  its  riches,  that  he  does  not  so 
much  as  know  of  them,  nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  her 
minerals. 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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2.  I  qopaider,  that  he  that  is  the  greatest  possessor  in  the 
world,  enjoys  its  beat  and  most  noble  parta^  and  those  which 
are  of  most  excellent  perfection,  but  in  common  with  the 
inferior  persons,  and  the  most  despicable  of  his  kingdom.  Can 
th^  greatest  prince  enclose  the  sun,  and  set  one  little  star  in 
his  cabinet  far  his  own  use,  or  secure  to  himself  the  gentle  and 
benign  influences  of  any  one  constellation  ?  Are  not  his  sub* 
jeots'  fields  bedewed  with  the  same  showers  that  wmter  his  gap- 
dens  of  pleasure? 

Nay,  those  things  which  he  esteems  his  ornament,  and 
the  singularity  of  his  possessions,  are  they  not  of  moee  use 
to  others  than  to  himself?  For  suppose  his  garments  splendid 
and  shining,  like  the  robe  of  a  cherub,  or  the  clothing  of  the 
fields,  all  that  he  that  wears  them  enjoys,  is,  that  they  k^ 
him  warm,  and  clean,  and  modest ;  and  all  this  is  done  l^ 
clean  and  less  pompous  vestments ;  and  the  beauty  of  them, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  others,  is  made  to  please  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders ;  and  he  is  like  a  fair  Inrd,  or  the  vfn&r^ 
.tricious  psinting  of  a  wanton  woman,  made  wholly  to  be  looked 
on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  but  himself:  and  tb^ 
fairest  face  and  the  sparkling  eye  cannot  perceive  or  enjoy 
their  own  beauties  but  by  reflection.  It  is  I  that  am  pleased 
with  beholding  his  gaiety;  and  the  gay  man,  in  his  greatest 
bravery,  is  dniy  pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the 
aight ;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary  complacency  finm 
the  delight  that  I  have,  not  frcan  any  inh^ency  of  his  own 
possession. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Rome,  walking  in  Caesar's  gardens, 
had  the  same  pleasures  which  they  ministered  to  their  lord : 
and  although  it  may  be,  he  was-  put  to  gather  fruits  to  eat 
from  another  place,  yet  his  other  seises  were  delighted  eqiially 
with  Caesar's :  the  birds  made  him  as  good  music,  the  flowers 
gave  him  as  sweet  smeUs ;  he  there  sucked  as  good  air,  and 
dehghted  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  place,  for  the  same 
reason  and  upon  the  same  perception  as  the  prince  himself; 
save  only  that  Caesar  paid,  for  all  that  pleasure,  vast  sums  of 
money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  province,  which  the  poor 
man  had  for  nothing. 

8.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world  (for  still  we  are 
but  in  supposition);  yet  since  every  thing  is  reodved,  not 
according  to  its  own  greatness  and  worth,  but  according  to 
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the  cftpiusty  of  the  receive,  it  ugnifiet  very  little  as  tp  our 
content  or  to  the  riches  of  our  possession.  If  any  man  should 
give  to  a  lion  a  hir  meadow  full  of  hay,  or  a  thousand  quince 
trees;  or  should  give  to  the  goodly  bull,  the  master  and  the 
£EUfest  of  the  whole  herd,  a  thousand  fair  stags;  if  n  man 
should  present  to  a  child  a  ship  laden  with  Fenian  carpets^ 
and  the  ingredieiita  of  the  rich  scarlet ;  all  diese,  being  dis- 
proportionate dther  to  the  appetite  or  to  the  understanding, 
could  add  notUog  of  content*  and  might  dedare  the  freeness 
ii  the  {ares^ter»  but  they  upbraid  the  incapacity  of  the 
feeeiYer.  And  so  it  does  if  God  should  give  the  whole 
world  to  any  man.  He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it;  he 
can  use  no  mere  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  a  man ; 
he  can  t|se  nothing  but  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes;  and 
iofixnte  riehea,  that  can  give  him  changes  of  raiment  every 
day  and  a  full  table,  do  but  give  him  a  clean  trencher  every 
bit  he  eala;  it  signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  and  variety, 
to  the  same,  not  to  any  new  purposes.  He  to  whom  the 
world  oan  be  given  to  any  purpose  greater  than  a  private 
estate  can  minister,  must  have  new  capacities  created  in  him : 
he  needs  the  understanding  of  an  angel,  to  take  the  accounts 
of  his  estate ;  he  had  need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the 
grave,  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than  one  of  his  healthful 
subjepts;  and  unless  he  hath  an  eye  like  the  sun,  and  a 
motion  like  that  of  a  thought,  and  a  bulk  as  big  as  one  of 
the  orbs  of  heaven,  the  pleasures  of  his  eye  can  be  no  greater 
thm  to  behold  the  beauty  of  a  little  prospect  from  a  hill,  or 
to  look  upon  the  heap  of  gold  packed  up  in  a  little  room,  or 
to  dote  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  better  than  which  there  is 
no  man  that  sees  at  all,  but  sees  every  day.  For,  not  to 
name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  heaven,  a 
man's,  or  a  woman's,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is  more  beauteous  and 
excellent  than  all  the  jewels  of  his  crown.  And  when  we 
remember  that  a  beast,  who  hath  quicker  senses  than  a  man, 
yet  hath  not  so  great  delight  in  the  fruition  of  any  object, 
because  he  wants  understanding  and  the  powm*  to  make  r^ex 
acta  upon  his  perception;  it  will  follow,  that  understanding 
and  knowledge  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  be 
that  is  most  knowing,  hath  a  capacity  to  become  happy, 
which  a  less  knowing  prince,  or  a  rich  p^son,  hath  not ;  and 
in  this  only  a  man^s  capacity  is  capable  of  enlargement.     But 

F  2 
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then,  although  they  only  have  power  to  relish  any  pleasure 
rightly,  who  rightly  understand  the  nature,  and  degrees,  and 
essences,  and  ends  of  things ;  yet  they  that  do  so,  understand 
also' the  vanity  and  the  unsatisfyingness  of  the  things,  of  this 
world,  so  that  the  relish,  which  could  not  be  great  but  in  a 
great  understanding,  appears  contemptible,  because  its  vanity 
appears  at  the  same  time ;  the  understanding  sees  all,  and  sees 
through  it. 

4.  The  greatest  vanity  of  this  world  is  reinarkaUe  in  this, 
that  all  its  joys  summed  up  together  are  not  big  enough  to 
counterpoise  the  evil  of  one  sharp  disease,  or  to  allay  a 
sorrow.  For  ima^e  a  man  great  in  his  dominion  as  Cyrus, 
rich  as  Solomon,  victorious  as  David,  beloved  like  Titus, 
learned  as  Trismegist,  powerful  as  all  the  Roman  greatness ; 
all  this,  and  the  results  of  all  this,  give  him  ho  more'pleasure, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fever  or  the  tortures  of  the  stone,  than  if 
he  were  only  lord  of  a  little  dish,  and  a  dishful  of  fountain 
water.'  Indeed  the  excellency  of  a  holy  conscience  is  a 
comfort  and  a  magazine  of  joy,  so  great,  that  it  sweetens 
the  most  bitter  potion  of  the  world,  and  makes  tortures  and 
death,  not  only  tolerable,  but  amiable;  and,  therefore,  to 
part  with  this,  whose  excellency  is  so  great,  for  the  world, 
that  is  of  so  inconsiderable  a  worth,  as  not  to  have  in  it 
recompense  enough  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sharp  disease,  is  a 
bargain  fit  to  be  made  by  none  but  fools  and  madmen. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  grand- 
child, Agrippa,  were  sad  instances  of  this  great  truth;  to 
every  of  which  it  happened,  that  the  grandeur  of  their 
fortune,  the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the  increase 
of  their  estate,  disappeared  and  expired  like  camphire,  at 
their  arrest  by  those  several  sharp  diseases,  which  covered 
their  heads  with  cypress,  and  hid  their  crowns  in  an  inglorious 
grave. 

For  what  can  all  the  world  minister  to  a  sick  person,  if 
it  represents  all  the  spoils  of  nature,  and  the  choicest  deli- 
cacies of  land  and  sea  ?  Alas !  his  appetite  is  lost,  and  to 
see  a  pebble-stone  is  more  pleasing  to  him  :  for  he  can  look 
upon  that  without  loathing,  but  not  so  upon  the  most  deli- 
cious fare  that  ever  made  famous  the  Roman  luxury.  Per- 
fumes make  his  head  ache;  if  you  load  him  with  jewels,  you 
pregs  him  with  a  burden  as  troublesome  as  his  grave-stone : 
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and  what  pleasure  is  in  all  those  possesaons  that  cannot  make 
his  pillow  easy,  nor  tame  the  rebellion  of  a  tumultuous  humour, 
nor  restore  the  use  of  a  withered  hand,  or  straighten  a  crooked 
finger  ?  Vain  is  the  hope  of  that  man,  whose  soul  rests  upon 
vanity  and  such  unprofitable  possessions. 

5.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  this  world,  a  universal 
monarch,  as  some  princes  have  lately  designed ;  all  that 
cannot  minister  content  to  him;  not  that  content  which  a 
poor  contemplative  man,  by  the  strength  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy, and  the  support  of  a  very  small  fortune,  daily  does 
enjoy.  All  his  power  and  greatness  cannot  command  the 
sea  to  overflow  his  shores^  or  to  stay  from  retiring  to  the 
opposite  strand  :  it  cannot  make  his  children  dutiful  or  wise. 
And  though  the  world  admired  at  the  greatness  of  Philip  the 
Second's  fortune,  in  the  accession  of  Portugal  and  the  ^ast 
Indies  to  his  principalities*  yet  this  could  not  allay  the  In- 
felicity of  his  family,  and  the  unhandsomeness  of  his  con- 
dition, in  having  a  proud,  and  indiscreet,  and  a  vicious  young 
prince,  likely  to  inherit  all  his  greatness.  And  if  nothing 
appears  in  the  face  of  such  a  fortune  to  tell  all  the  world 
that  it  is  spotted  and  imperfect ;  yet  there  is,  in  all  conditions 
of  the  world,  such  weariness  and  tediousness  of  the  spirits, 
that  a  man  is  ever  more  pleased  with  hopes  of  going  off 
from  the  present,  than  in  dwelling  upon  that  condition, 
which,  it  may  be,  others  admire  and  think  beauteous,  but 
none  knoweth  the  smart  of  it  but  he  that  drank  off  the  little 
pleasure,  and  felt  the  ill  relish  of  the  appendage.  How  many 
kings  have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their  crowns,  and 
have  sunk  down  and  died !  How  many  have  quitted  their 
pompous  cares,  and  retired  into  private  lives,  there  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  philosophy  and  reli^on,  which  their  thrones 
denied ! 

And  if  we  consider  the  supposition  of  the  text,  the  thing 
will  demonstrate  itself.  For  he  who  can  be  supposed  the 
owner  and  purchaser  of .  the  whole  world,  must  either  be  a 
king  or  a  private  person.  A  private  person  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  the  man ;  for  if  he  be  subject  to  another,  how 
can  he  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?  But  if  he  be  a  king,  it 
is  certain  that  his  cares  are  greater  than  any  man^s,  his  fears 
are  bigger,  his  evils  mountainous,  the  accidents  that  discom- 
pose him  are  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  intolerable ;  and 
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of  all  his  great  possessions  h6  hath  ti6t  th«  greatest  tiae  afii 
benefit ;  but  they  are  Kke  a  great  harvest,  which  tti<»t  labmif^rft 
must  bring  in,  and  m6re  must  e6t  of;  only  h^  is  the  eefitfd  df 
all  the  cares,  and  they  fix  upon  hitt),  but  the  ptdlhM  tun  Ottt  td 
all  the  lines  of  the  circle,  to  all  that  are  about  Mffl,  wh<Mi6  gddd 
is  therefore  greater  than  the  good  6f  the  prince,  because  what 
they  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of  the  princess  car^ ;  tod  ii^  th*y 
feed  upon  his  cost. 

Privatuaqae  nagis  Tivam  te  f0g«  bctttvM  S 

Servants  live  the  best  lives,  for  their  care  is  single,  only 
how  to  please  their  lord ;  but  all  the  burden  of  a  troublesome 
providence  and  ministration  makes  the  outside  pompous  and 
mor&  full  of  ceremony,  but  intricates  the  condition  and  dis- 
turbs the  quiet  of  the  great  possess(»*. 

And  imagine  a  person  as  blest  as  can  be  supposed  upon 
the  stock  of  worldly  interest ;  when  all  his  accounts  are  cast 
up,  he  difiers  nothing  from  his  subjects  or  his  servants  but 
in  mere  drcumstanoe,  nothing  of  reality  or  substance.  He 
hath  more  to  wait  at  his  tables,  or  persons  of  higher  rank  te 
do  the  meanest  offices ;  mwe  ceremonies  of  addresS|  a  fairer 
escutcheon,  louder  titles :  but  can  this  multitude  of  dishes 
make  him  have  a  good  stomach,  or  does  not  satiety  doy  it  F 
when  his  high  diet  is  such,  that  he  is  not  capable  of  being 
feasted,  and  knows  not  the  frequent  delights  and  ofteuer 
possibilities  a  poor  man  hath  of  being  refreshed,  while  not 
osdj  his  labour  makes  hunger,  and  so  makes  his  meat  deli- 
cate (and  then  it  cannot  be  ill  fare,  let  it  be  what  it  will)  ; 
but  also  his  provision  is  such,  that  every  little  addition  is  a 
direct  feast  to  him,  while  the  greatest  owner  of  the  world^ 
giving  to  himself  the  utmost  of  his  de^res,  hath  nothing 
left  beyond  his  <»rdinary,  to  beoome  the  entertainment  of  his 
festival  days,  but  more  loads  of  the  same  meat^  And  then 
let  him  consider  how  much  of  felicity  can  this  condition  oon- 
tiibute  to  him,  in  which  he  is  not  farther  gone  beyond  a 
person  of  a  little  fortune  in  the  greatness  of  his  possession, 
than  he  is  fallen  short  in  the  pleasures  and  possibility  of  their 
enjoyment. 

And  that  ia  a  sad  condition,  when,  like  Midas,  all  that 

*  Hoiat.  lib.  i.  Set.  3.  ^  Rare  volte  ha  fame  chista  sempre  a  tavola. 
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the  muh  touches  shall  turn  to  gold :  and  his  is  no  better,  to 

whom  a  perpetual  full  table,  not  recreated,  ^th  fasting,  not 

liiade  pleasant  with  intenrening  scarcity,  ministers  no  more 

good  than  a  heup  of  gold  does ;  that  is,  he  hath  no  benefit  of 

it,  sare  the  beholding  of  it  with  his  eyes.     Cannot  a  mah 

quench  his  thirst  as  well  out  of  dn  urn  or  chalice  as  out  of  a 

whole  rird*  ?   It  is  an  ambitious  thirst,  and  a  pride  of  draught, 

Aat  had  rather  lay  his  mouth  to  Euphrates  than  to  a  petty 

goblet ;  but  if  he  had  rather,  it  adds  not  so  much  to  his  con« 

tent  ds  to  his  dahger  and  his  vanity. 


eo  fit, 


t'lenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  junto^ 
Cum  ripa  simul  avalsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer«. 

For  so  I  have  heard  of  persons  whom  the  river  hath  swept 
away,  together  with  the  turf  they  pressed,  when  they  stooped 
to  dirown  their  pride  rather  than  iheir  thirst. 

6.  But  this  supposition  hath  a  lessening  term.  If  a  man 
could  be  born  heir  of  all  the  world,  it  were  something ;  but 
no  man  ever  was  so,  except  him  only  who  enjoyed  the  least 
of  it,  the  Son  of  Man,  that  ^  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.** 
But  in  the  supposition  it  is,  ^'  If  a  man  could  gain  the  whole 
world,^  which  supposes  labour  and  sorrow,  trouble  and  ex-* 
pense,  venture  and  hazard,  and  so  much  time  expired  in  its 
acquist  and  purchase,  that,  besides  the  possession  is  not 
secured  to  u§  for  a  term  of  life,  so  our  lives  are  almost  expired 
before  we  become  estated  in  our  purchaser  And,  indeed,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  see  an  ambitious  or  a  covetous  person  make 
his  life  unpleasant,  troublesome,  and  vexatious,  to  grasp  a 
power  bi^er  than  himself,  to  fight  for  it  with  infinite  hazards 
of  his  life,  so  that  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  lie  perishes  in 
the  attempt,  and  gets  nothing  at  all  but  an  untimely  grave,  a 
reproachful  memory,  and  an  early  damnation.  But  suppose 
be  gets  a  victory,  and  that  the  unhiqppy  party  is  put  to  begin 
a  new  game;  then  to  see  the  fears,  the  watchfulness,  the 
diligence  the  laborious  arts  to  secure  a  possession,  lest  the 
desperate  party  should  recover  a  desperate  game.  And  sup.. 
pose  this,  with  a  new  stock  of  labours,  danger,  and  expense^ 
be  seconded  by  a  new  success ;  then  to  look  upon  the  new 
emergencies,  and  troubles,  and  discontents,  among  his  friends, 

c  Hor,  i.  Sat.  1.58. 
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about  parting  the  spoil;  the  envies,  the  jealousies,  the  slan- 
ders, the  underminings,  and  the  perpetual  insecurity  of  his 
condition  :  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  see  a  man  take  infinite  pains  to 
make  himself  miserable.  But  if  he  will  be  so  unlearned  as 
to  call  this  gallantry  or  a  splendid  fortune ;  yet,  by  this  time, 
when  he  remembers  he  hath  certidnly  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  trouble,  and  how  long  he  shall  enjoy  this  he  is  still  uncertain ; 
he  is  not  certain  of  a  month ;  and  suppose  it  be  seven  years, 
yet  when  he  comes  to  die,  and  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  shall 
find  nothing  remaining  but  a  sad  remembrance  of  evils  and 
troubles  past,  and  expectations  of  worse,  infinitely  worse,  he 
must  acknowledge  himself  convinced,  that  to  gain  all  this  world 
is  a  fortune  not  worth  the  labour  and  the  dangers,  the  fears 
and  transportations  of  passions,  though  the  souPs  loss  be  not 
considered  in  the  bargain. 

II.  But  I  told  you  all  this  while  that  this  is  but  a  sup- 
position still,  the  putting  of  a  case  or  like  a  fiction  of  law ; 
nothing  real.     For  if  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  how 
much  every  man  is  likely  to  get  really,  and  how  much  it  is 
possible   for  any  man  to  get,    we   shall  find  the  account  far 
shorter  yet,  and  the  purchase  most  trifling  and  inconsiderable. 
For,  first,  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  by  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  same  portion  of  it  by  several  persons  in 
their  several  capacities.     A  prince  enjoys  his  whole  kingdom, 
not  as  all  his  people  enjoy  it,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  prince ; 
the  subject   in   the   manner    of   subjects.      The  prince  hath 
certain  regalia  beyond  the  rest ;  but  the  feudal  right  of  sub- 
jects does  them  more  emolument,   and   the  regalia  dges  the 
prince    more   honour :    and  those  that  hold  the  fees  in  sub- 
ordinate right,  transmit  also  it  to  their  tenants,  beneficiaries, 
and  dependents,  to  public  uses,  to  charity,  and  hospitality; 
all  which  is  a  lessening  of  the  lord's  possessions,  and  a  cut- 
ting his  river  into  little  streams,  not  that  himself  alone,  but 
that  all  his  relatives,  may  drink  to  be  refreshed.     Thus  the 
well  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  sat,  was  Jacob's  well,  and 
he  drank  of  it;  but  so  did  his  wives,  and  his  children,  and  his 
cattle.     So  that  what  we  call  ours,  is  really  ours  but  for  otu: 
portion   of  expense   and   use;    we  have  so  little  of  it,  that 
our  servants  have  far  more;  and  that  which  is  ours,  is  no- 
thing but  the  title,  and  the  care,  and  the  trouble  of  securing 
and  dispensing ;  save  only  that  God,  whose  stewards  we  all 
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are,  will  call  such  owners  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves) to  strict  accounts  for  thdr  disbursements.  And  by 
this  account,  the  possession  or  dominion  is  but  a  word,  and 
serves  a  fancy,  or  a  passion,  or  a  vice,  but  no  real  end  of 
nature.  It  is  the  use  and  spending  it  that  makes  a  man,  to  all 
real  purposes  of  nature,  to  be  the  owner  of  it ;  and  in  this  the 
lord  and  master  hath  but  a  share. 

2.  But,  secondly,  consider  how  far  short  of  the  whole  world 
the  greatest  prince  that  ever  reigned  did  come.  Alexander, 
that  wept  because  he  had  po  more  worlds  to  conquer,  wasj  in 
his  knowledge,  deceived  and  brutish  as  in  his  passion:  he 
over-ran  much  of  Asia ;  but  he  could  never  pass  the  Ganges, 
and  never  thrust  his  sword  in  the  bowels  of  Europe,  and  knew 
nothing  of  America.  And  the  oiKoufxiim^  or  *  the  whole  world,' 
began  to  have  an  appropriate  sense ;  and  was  rather  put  to  the 
Roman  greatness,  as  an  honourable  appellative,  than  did  ag- 
nify  that  they  were  lords  of  the  world,  who  never  went  beyond 
Persia,  Egypt,  or  Britain. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  great  things  in  this  question  of  the 
exchange  of  the  soul  for  the  world?  Because  it  is  a  real 
bargain  which  many  men  (too  many,  God  knows,)  do  make, 
we  must  consider  it  as  applicable  to  practice.  Every  man 
that  loses  his  soul  for  the  purchase  of  the  world,  must  not 
look  to  have  the  portion  of  a  king.  How  few  men  are 
princes;  and  of  those  that  are  not  born  so,  how  seldom 
instances  are  found  in  story  of  persons,  that,  by  their  in- 
dustry, became  so !  But  we  must  come  far  lower  yet. 
Thousands  there  are  that  damn  themselves;  and  yet  their 
purchase,  at  long-running,  and  after  a  base  and  weary  life 
spent,  is  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year :  nay,  it  may  be, 
they  only  cozen  an  easy  person  out  of  a  good  estate,  and  pay 
for  it  at  an  easy  rate,  which  they  obtain  by  lying,  by  drink- 
ing, by  flattery,  by  force;  and  the  gain  is  nothing  but  a 
thousand  pound  in  the  whole,  or,  it  may  be,  nothing  but  a 
convenience.  Nay,  how  many  men  hazard  their  salvation 
for  an  acre  of  ground,  for  twenty  pound,  to  please  a  master, 
to  get  a  small  and  a  kind  usage  from  a  superior !  These 
men  get  but  little,  though  they  did  not  give  so  much  for  it : 
so  little,  that  Epictetus  thought  the  purchase  dear  enough, 
though  you  paid  nothing  for  it  but  flattery  and  observance : 
Oh  7rpo9iK\ri^s  i^'  fiffTtaff/v  tlvos;  ov  yaq  eSwxots'  rS)  xaKovyri  viaou 
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^ftfXgt'  to  JeRrvdV  iirahoo  i*  aM  «f»Xg7,  dtqot^shf  ^^Xe?***  *  Ob- 
servance was  the  price  of  his  meal ;'  and  he  pcdd  too  dedJ^  for 
one  that  gave  his  birthright  for  it ;  btit  he  that  exdhahges  hiii 
soul  for  it,  knows  not  the  vAnitjr  of  his  purdhade  not  the 
value  of  his  loss.  He  that  gains  the  purchase  ahd  spoil  bt  a 
kingdom,  hath  got  that,  i^hich  to  all,  that  at^  placed  in 
heaven,  or  to  a  man  that  were  seated  in  the  paths  of  the  sun^ 
seems  but  like  a  spot  in  an  eye^  or  a  mathematical  point,  so 
without  vastness,  that  it  seems  to  be  without  ditaensiofis. 
But  he  whose  purchase  is  biit  his  neighbour's  field,  c^  a  few 
unjust  acres,  hath  got  that  which  is  inconsiderable,  below  the 
notice  and  description  ei  the  map :  for  by  such  hierogly-* 
phical  representihents,  Socrates  chid  the  Vanity  of  a  prtji^d 
Athenian.  » 

8.  Although  these  premises  niay  suffice  to  shoMr  that  the 
supposed  purchase  is  but  vain,  and  that  all  Which  men  Use 
really  to  obtain,  is  less  than  trifles  ;  yet  even  the  possession  of 
it,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  not  mere  and  Unmi:3tedj  but  allayed  with 
^rroW  and  uneasiness;  the  gaih  hath  but  enlarged  his  ap- 
petite, and,  like  a  draught  to  an  hydropic  petson,  hath 
enraged  his  thirst ;  and  still  that  which  he  hath  Uot^  is  iU^' 
finitely  bigger  than  what  be  hath,  siiice  the  first  ehlargemeht 
of  his  purchase  was  not  to  satisfy  necessity,  but  his  passion, 
his  lust  or  his  avarice,  his  pride  or  his  revenge.  These  things 
eease  not  by  their  fuel ;  but  their  flames  grow  bigger,  and  the 
capacities  are  stretched,  and  they  want  more  than  Ihey  did  at 
first.  For  who  wants  most,  he  that  wants  five  pounds,  or  he 
that  wants  five  thousand  ?  And  supposing  a  man  Uaturally 
supported  and  provided  for,  in  the  dispensations  rf  nature 
there  is  no  diflerence,  but  that  the  poor  hath  etiough  to  fill 
his  belly,  and  the  rich  man  can  never  have  enough  to  fill  his 
eye.  The  poor  man's  wants  ate  no  greater  than  what  may  be 
supplied  by  charity ;  and  the  rich  man's  wants  are  so  big  that 
hone  but  princes  can  relieve  them ;  and  they  are  left  to  all 
the  temptations  of  great  vices  and  huge  cares  to  make  theil* 
reparations. 

Dives  eget  gemmis,  Gereali  munere  pauper : 

Sed  cum  egeant  ambo^  pauper  egens  minus  eat^. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  World's  possessions  produce  such 
fruits,  vexation,  and  care,  and  want ;  the  ambitious  requiring 

<>  Enc.  c.  32.  «  AusoD.  184.  3. 
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of  greftt  estates  is  but  like  the  selUng  of  a  fountain  to  buy  fi 
ftrer 5  a  p^urting  irtih  ocmtent  to  buy  necessity,  and  the  put'- 
chate  of  an  unhandsome  condition  at  the  price  of  infelicity. 

4»  lie  that  enjoys  a  great  portion  of  this  world,  hath  most 
eommonly  the  allay  of  some  great  cross,  which,  although 
ft^metimed  God  designs  in  mercy,  to  wean  his  affections  from 
the  world,  and  for  the  abstracting  them  from  sordid  adherences 
and  o^alntation,  to  make  his  eyes  like  stars,  to  fix  them  in 
the  orbs  tjf  heaven  and  the  regions  of  felicity^  yet  they  are 
ah  inseparable  appehdant  and  condition  of  humanity^  Sokv 
mon  observed  the  vanity  of  some  persons,  that  heaped  up 
great  riches  for  their  heirs,  and  yet  **  knew  not  whether  a 
wise  man  or  a  fool  should  possess  them ;  this  is  a  great  evil 
Under  the  sun.**  And  if  we  observe  the  great  crosses  inany 
times  God  permits  in  great  families,  as  discontent  in  mar- 
riages, artificial  or  natural  bastardies,  a  society  of  man  and 
wife  like  the  conjunction  of  two  politics,  full  of  state,  and 
ceremony,  and  design,  but  empty  of  those  sweet  caressei^, 
and  natural  hearty  complications  dnd  endearments,  usual  in 
meaner  and  innocent  persons ;  the  perpetual  sickness,  fulness 
of  diet,  fesir  of  dying,  the  abuse  of  flatterers,  the  trouble  and 
noise  of  company,  the  tedious  ofllciousness  of  impertinent 
and  ceremonious  visits,  the  declension  of  estate,  the  sadtiess 
of  spirit,  the  notoriousness  of  those  dishonours  which  the 
meanness  of  lower  persons  conceals,  but  their  eminency  makes 
as  visible  as  the  spots  in  the  moon*s  face ;  we  shall  find  him 
to  be  faiost  happy  that  hath  most  of  wisdom  and  least  of  the 
world,  because  he  ohly  hath  the  least  danger  and  the  most 
security. 

5.  Attd  lastly,  his  soul  so  gets  nothing  that  wins  all  this 
world,  if  he  loses  his  soul,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  that 
gets  the  one,  therefore  shall  lose  the  other ;  for  to  a  great  and 
opulent  fortune,  sin  is  so  adherent  and  insinuating,  that  it 
tomes  to  him  in  the  nature  of  civility.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see 
a  great  personage  undertake  an  action  passionately  and  upon 
great  interest ;  and  let  him  manage  it  as  indiscreetly,  let  the 
whole  design  be  unjust,  let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice  and 
impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enow  to  tell  him  that 
be  proceeds  wisely  enough,  to  be  servants  of  his  interest,  and 
proiBoters  of  his  sin,  instruments  of  his  malice,  and  actors  of 
revenge*    3mt  which  of  all  his  relatives  shall  dare  to  tell  him 
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of  his  indiscretion,  of  his  rage,  and  of  his  folly  ?  He  had  need 
be  a  bold  man  and  a  severe  person  that  shall  tell  him  of  his 
danger,  and  tliat  he  is  in  a  direct  progress  towards  hell.  And 
indeed  such  personages  have  been  so  long  nourished  up  in 
softness,  flattery,  and  effeminacy*  that  too  often  themselves 
are  impatient  of  a  monitor,  and  think  the  charity  and  duty  of 
a  modest  reprehension  to  be  a  rudeness  and  incivility.  That 
prince  is  a  wise  man  that  loves  to  have  it  otherwise;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  strange  civility  and  dutifulness  in  friends  and 
relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  hell  uncontrolled,  rather  than 
to  seem  unmannerly  towards  a  great  sinner.  But,  certainly, 
this  is  none  of  the  least  infelicities  of  them  who  are  lords  of 
the  world,  and  masters  of  great  possessions. 

I  omit  to  speak  of  the  habitual  intemperance  which  is  too 
commonly  annexed  to  festival  and  delicious  tables,  where  there 
is  no  other  measure  or  restraint  upon  the  appetite,  but  its  ful- 
ness and  satiety,  and  when  it  cannot  or  dare  not  eat  more. 
Oftentimes  it  happens,  that  the  intemperance  of  a  poor  table 
is  more  temperate  and  hath  less  of  luxury  in  it  than  the  tem- 
perance of  a  rich.  To  this  are  consequent  all  the  evil  accidents 
and  effects  of  fulness,  pride,  lust,  wantonness,  softnesses  of 
disposition,  and  dissolution  of  manners,  huge  talking,  imp&- 
riousness,  despite  and  contempt  of  poor  persons  ;  and,  at  the 
best,  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  to  have  in  his  power 
whatsoever  he  can  have  in  his  sensual  desires.  Who  then  shall 
check  his  voracity,  or  calm  his  revenge,  or  allay  his  pride,  or 
mortify  his  lust,  or  humble  his  spirit  ?  It  is  like  as  when  a 
lustful  young  and  tempted  person  lives  perpetually  with  his 
amorous  and  delicious  mistress  :  if  he  escapes  burning  that  is 
inflamed  from  within  and  set  on  fire  from  without,  it  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  the  escaping  from  the  flames  of  the  furnace 
by  the  three  children  of  the  captivity.  And  just  such  a  thing 
is  the. possession  of  the  world  ;  it  furnishes  us  with  abilities  to 
sin  and  opportunities  of  ruin,  and  it  makes  us  to  dwell  with 
poisons,  and  dangers,  and  enemies. 

And  although  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  great  per- 
sonages and  masters  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  young  man  to  be  tied  upon  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  fastened 
by  the  arms  and  band  of  a  courtesan,  and  tempted  wantonly, 
and  yet  to  escape  the  danger  and  the  crime,  and  to  triumph 
gloriously  ;  (for .  so  St.  Jerome  reports  of  a  son  of  the  king 
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of  Nicomedia ;)  and  riches  and  a  free  fortune  are  designed  hj 
Grod  to  be  a  mercy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  noble  things, 
and  excellent  charity,  and  exact  justice,  and  to  protect  inno- 
cence, and  to  defend  oppressed  people:  yet  it  is  a  mercy 
mixed  with  much  danger;  yea,  it  is  like  the  present  of  a 
whole  vintage  to  a  man  in  an  hectic  fever ;  he  will  be  shrewdly 
tempted  to  drink  of  it,  and,  if  he  does,  he  is  inflamed,  and 
may  chance  to  die  with  the  kindness.  Happy  are  those 
persons  who  use  the  world,  and  abuse  it  not ;  who  possess  a 
part  of  it,  and  love  it  for  no  other  ends  but  for  necessities  of 
nature,  and  conveniences  of  person,  and  discharge  of  all  their 
duty  and  the  ofiices  of  religion,  and  charity  to  Christ  and  all 
Christ^s  members.  But  since  he  that  bath  all  the  world 
cannot  command  nature  to  do  him  one  ofiice  extraordinary, 
and  enjoys  the  best  part  but  in  common  with  the  poorest  man 
in  the  world,  and  can  use  no  more  of  it  but  according  to  a 
limited  and  a  very  narrow  capacity ;  and  whatsoever  he  can 
use  or  possess,  cannot  outweigh  the  present  pressure  of  a 
sharp  disease,  nor  can  it  at  all  give  him  content,  without 
which  there  can  be  nothing  of  felicity ;  since  a  prince,  in  the 
matter  of  using  the  world,  differs  nothing  from  his  subjects^ 
but  in  mere  accidents  and  circumstances,  and  yet  these  very 
many  trifling  differences  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  sd 
much  labour  and  care,  so  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble, 
that  the  possession  will  not  pay  thus  much  of  the  price ;  and, 
after  all  this,  the  man  may  die  two  hours  after  he  hath  made 
his  troublesome  and  expensive  purchase,  and  is  certain  not  to 
enjoy  it  long.  Add  to  this  last,  that  most  men  get  so  little  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  altogether  of  a  trifling  and  inconsiderable 
interest ;  that  they  who  have  the  most  of  this  world,  have  the 
most  of  that  but  in  title  and  in  supreme  rights  and  reserved 
privileges,  the  real  use  descending  upon  others  to  more  sub- 
stantial purposes;  that  the  possession  of  this  trifle  is  mixed 
with  sorrow  upon  other  accidents,  and  is  allayed  with  fear ; 
and  that  the  greatness  of  men's  possessions  increases  their 
thirst,  and  enlarges  their  wants,  by  swelling  their  capacity; 
and,  above  all,  is  of  so  great  danger  to  a  man's  virtue,  that  a 
great  fortune  and  a  very  great  virtue  are  not  always  observed 
to  grow  together;  He  that  observes  all  this,  and  much  more 
he  may  observe,  will  see  that  he  that  gains  the  whole  worlds 
hath  made  no  such  great  bargain  of  it,  although  he  had  it  for 
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nothing  but  the  neeeaaary  uBavoidiible  troubles  in  gating  tt« 
But  how  great  a  folly  is  it  to  buy  so  great  a  trcNiUe>  so  great 
a  vanity,  with  the  loos  of  our  precious  souls^  renudns  to  be 
cornddered  in  the  following  parts  of  the  test 


SERMON  XIX. 
PART  U. 

•*  And  lose  Ms  own  soul  ?**  or,  "  What  shall  a  man  ^ve  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?^ — And  now  the  question  is  finally 
stated,  and  the  dispute  is  concerning  the  sum  of  affairs. 

De  morte  hominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  loqga^ 

And>  therefore,  when  the  soul  is  at  stake,  not  for  its 
temporal)  but  for  its  eternal  interests  it  is  not  good  to  be  hasty 
in  determining,  without  taking  just  measures  of  the  exchange. 
Solomon  had  the  good  things  of  the  world  actually  in  posses* 
sion ;  and  he  tried  them  at  the  touchstone  of  prudence  and 
patural  yahie,  apd  found  them  allayed  with  vanity  and  inw 
perfection ;  and  we  that  see  them  *  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
the  sanctuary,^  and  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  Spirit,  find 
them  not  only  light  and  unprofitable,  but  pungent  and  do- 
lorous. But  now  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  men  part 
with  and  lose,  when,  with  passion  and  impotency,  they  get 
the  world ;  and  that  will  present  the  bargain  to  be  an  huge 
infelicity.  And  this  I  observe  to  be  intimated  in  the  word, 
lose.  For  he  that  gives  gold  for  cloth,  or  precious  stones  for 
bread,  serves  his  needs  of  nature,  and  loses  nothing  by  it; 
and  the  merchant  that  found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sold 
all  that  he  had  to  make  the  purchase  of  it,  made  a  good 
venture ;  he  was  no  loser :  but  here  the  case  is  otherwise  ; 
whw  a  man  gains  the  whole  world,  and  his  soul  goes  in  the 
exchange,  he  hath  not  done  like  a  merchant,  but  like  a  child 
gr  prodigal ;  he  hath  given  himself  away,  he  hath  lost  all  that 
can  distinguish  him  from  a  slave  or  a  miserable  person,  he 
loses  his  soul  in  the  exchange.  For  the  soul  of  a  man  all  the 
world  cannot  be  a  just  price  ;  a  man  may  lose  it,  or  throw  it 
away,  but  he  can  never  make  a  good  exchange  when  he  parts 
with  this  jewel :  and,  therefore,  our  blessed  Saviour  rarely  weU 

'  J«v.  Ti.991. 
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e2(i»r^sses  it  by  l^s/Aiol^y,  which  is  fully  opposed  to  xi^hs, '  gain  T 
it  is  such  an  ill  market  a  man  makes,  as  if  he  should  proclaim 
his  riches  aod  goods  vendible  for  a  garland  of  thistles  decked 
imd  trimmed  up  with  the  stinking  poppy. 

But  w^  shall  better  understand  the  mature  of  this  bargain  if 
we  con^der  the  soul  th^t  is  exchanged ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  in 
prd^r,  not  of  nature,  but  to  felicity  and  the  oap^iti^s  of  joy ; 
secondly,  wh^t  price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it;  ands  thirdly, 
what  it  is  to  lose  it ;  that  is,  what  miseries  and  tortures  ar^ 
signified  by  losing  a  soiU. 

I.  First,  if  we  consider  what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  capacity 
to  happiness,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  excellency  greater  than 
the  snni  of  an  angelical  substance,  sister  to  a  cherubim,  an 
image  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  great  argument  of  that  mercy 
whereby  God  did  distinguish  us  from  th^  lower  form  of  beasts, 
and  trees,  and  minerals. 

For,  sp  it  was,  the  Scripture  affirms  that  ^^  God  made  man 
after  his(  own  iniage,^  that  is,  ^  secundum  illam  imaginem  et 
ideam  quam  concepit  ipse  ;"*  not  according  to  the  likeness  of 
any  of  those  creatures  which  were  pre-existent  to  man^s  pro- 
d^ctioD,  not  according  to  any  of  those  images  or  ideas 
whereby  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  by  a 
n^W  form,  tp  distinguish  him  from  all  other  substances ;  ^  he 
m^e  him  by  a  new  idea  of  his  own,'  by  an  uncreated  exem<- 
plar.  And  besides,  that  this  was  a  donation  of  intelligent 
fincuUies,  snch  as  w^  unde^tand  to  be  perfecf;  and  essential, 
or  rather  the  essence  of  God,  it  is  also  a  designation  of  him 
tp  a  glorious  immortality,  and  communication  of  the  rays  and 
reflections  of  his  own  essential  felicities. 

But  the  soul  is  all  tiiat  whereby  we  may  be,  and  without 
which  we  cannot  be,  h^ppy*  It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the 
beauties  of  the  heaven,  nor  the  ear  that  hears  the  sweetness 
of  music,  or  the  glad  tidings  of  a  prosperovis  accident,  but  the 
soul  that  perceives  all  th^  relishes  of  sensual  and  intellectu^ 
perfections;  and  the  more  noble  and  excellent  the  soul  is,  the 
greater  and  more  savoury  are  its  perceptions.  And,  if  a  child 
beholds  the  rich  ermine,  or  the  diamonds  pf  a  starry  night,  or 
the  order  of  the  world,  or  hears  the  discpurses  of  an  apostle ; 
because  he  makes  no  reflex  acts  upon  himself,  and  sees  not 
that  he  sees,  he  can  have  but  the  pleasure  of  a  fool,  or  the 
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deliciousness  of  a  mule.  But,  although  the  reflection  of  iti^ 
own  acts  be  a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pain  respectively, 
yet  the  sours  excellency  is,  upon  the  same  reason,  not  per- 
ceived by  us,  by  which  the  sapidness  of  pleasant  things  of 
nature  are  not  understood  by  a  child ;  even  because  the  soul 
cannot  reflect  far  enough.  For  as  the  sun,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat,  makes  violent  and  direct  emissions 
of  his  rays  from  himself,  but  reflects  them  no  farther  than  to 
the  bottom  of  a  cloud,  or  the  lowest  imaginary  circle  of  the 
middle  region,  and,  therefore,-  receives  not  a  duplicate  of  his 
own  heat :  so  is  the  soul  of  man ;  it  reflects  upon  its  own 
inferior  actions  of  particular  sense,  or  general  understanding; 
but,  because  it  knows  little  of  its  own  nature,  the  manners  of 
volition,  the  immediate  instruments  of  understanding,  the 
way  how  it  comes  to  meditate;  and  cannot  discern  how  a 
sudden  thought  arrives,  or  the  solution  of  a  doubt  not  de- 
pending upon  preceding  premises;  therefore,  above  half  its 
pleasures  are  abated,  and  its  own  worth  less  understood ;  and, 
possibly,  it  is  the  better  it  is  so.  If  the  elephant  knew  his 
strength,  or  the  horse  the  vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit, 
they  would  be  as  rebellious  against  their  rules  as  unreason- 
able men  against  government ;  nay,  the  angels  themselves, 
because  their  light  reflected  home  to  their  orbs,  and  they  un- 
derstood all  the  secrets  of  their  own  perfection,  they  grew  ver- 
tiginous, and  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  But  the 
excellency  of  a  human  soul  shall  then  be  truly  understood, 
when  the  reflection  will  make  no  distraction  of  our  faculties, 
nor  enkindle  any  irregular  fires;  when  we  may  understand 
ourselves  without  danger. 

In  the  mean  this  consideration  is  gone  high  enough, 
when  we  understand  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  so  excellently 
perfect,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  excellently  perfect 
it  is ;  that  being  the  best  way  of  expressing  our  conceptions 
of  God  himself.  And,  therefore,  I  shall  not  need  by  distinct 
discourses  to  represent  that  the  will  of  man  is  the  last  resort 
and  sanctuary  of  true  pleasure,  which,  in  its  formality,  can  be 
nothing  else  but  a  conformity  of  possession  or  of  being  to 
the  will ;  that  the  understanding,  being  the  channel  and  con- 
veyance of  the  noblest  perceptions,  feeds  upon  pleasures  in 
all  its  proportionate  acts,  and  unless  it  be  disturbed  by  inter- 
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Tening  sins  and  remembrances  derived  hence,  keeps  a  per- 
petual festival ;  that  the  passions  are  every  of  them  fitted 
with  an  object,  in  which  they  rest  as  in  their  centre;  that 
they  have  such  delight  in  these  their  proper  objects,  that  too 
oftai  they  venture  a  damnation  rather  than  quit  their  interest 
and  possession.  But  yet  from  these  considerations  it  would 
follow,  that  to  lose  a  soul,  which  is  designed  to  be  an  immense 
sea  of  pleasure,  even  in  its  natural  capacities,  is  to  lose  all 
that  whereby  a  man  can  possibly  be,  or  be  supposed,  happy. 
And  so  much  the  rather  is  this  understood  to  be  an  insup- 
portable calamity,  because  losing  a  soul  in  this  sense  is  not  a 
mere  privation  of  those  felidties,  of  which  a  soul  is  naturally 
designed  to  be  a  partaker,  but  it  is  an  investing  it  with  con- 
trary objects,  and  cross  e£Pects,  and  dolorous  perceptions : 
for  the  will,  if  it  misses  its  desires,  is  ai&icted ;  and  the  un- 
derstanding, when  it  ceases  to  be  ennobled  with  excellent 
things,  is  made  ignorant  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock ; 
and  the  affections  are  in  the  destitution  of  their  perfective 
actions  made  tumultuous,  vexed  and  discomposed  to  the 
height  of  rage  and  violence.  But  this  is  but  the  oL^yjh  ofiivuv, 
*  the  beginning  of  those  throes,^  which  end  not  but  in  eternal 
infelicity. 

2.  Secondly :  If  we  consider  the  price  that  the  Son  of 
God  paid  for  the  redemption  of  a  soul,  we  shall  better  esti- 
mate of  it,  than  from  the  weak  discourses  of  our  imperfect 
and  unlearned  philosophy.  Not  the  spoil  of  rich  provinces, 
not  the  estimate  of  kingdoms,  not  the  price  of  Cleopatra's 
draught,  nor  any  thing  that  was  con*uptible  or  perishing ;  for 
that  which  could  not  one  minute  retard  the  term  of  its  own 
natural  dissolution,  could  not  be  a  price  for  the  redemption 
of  one  perishing  soul.  And  if  we  list  but  to  remember,  and 
then  consider,  that  a  miserable,  lost,  and  accursed  soul,  does 
so  infinitely  undervalue  and  disrelish  all  the  goods  and  riches 
that  this  world  dotes  on,  that  he  hath  no  more  gust  in  them, 
or  pleasure,  than  the  fox  hath  in  eating  a  turf;  that,  if  he 
could  be  imagined  to  be  the  lord  of  ten  thousand  worlds, 
he  would  give  them  all  for  any  shadow  of  hope  of  a  possi- 
bility of  returning  to  life  again;  that  Dives  in  hell  would 
have  wilKngly  gone  on  embassy  to  his  father's  house,  that 
he  might  have  been  quit  a  little  from  his  flames,  and  on  that 
condition  would  have  given  Lazarus  the  fee^simple  oi  all  his 
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temp(»*al  possessions,  though  he  bad  once  denied  to  rciUeve 
him  with  the  superfluities  of  his  table ;  we  shall  soon  confess 
that  a  moment  of  time  is  no  good  exchange  for  an  eternity  of 
duration;  and  a  light  unprofitable  possession  is'not  to  be  put 
in  the  balance  against  a  soul,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  crea^ 
tion ;  a  soul,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  contract,  and  con*- 
tracted  excellent  relations,  it  being  one  of  God^s  appellatives^ 
that  he  is  *  the  Lover  of  souls.' 

When  Grod  made  a  soul,  it  was  only,  *'  Faciamus  jhominem 
ad  imaginem  nostram."  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was  done. 
But,  when  man  had  lost  this  soul  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
breathed  into  him,  it  was  not  so  soon  recovered.  It  is  like  the 
resurrection,  which  hath  troubled  the  fiEUth  of  many,  who  are 
more  apt  to  believe  that  God  made  a  man  from  nothing,  than 
that  he  can  return  a  man  from  dust  and  corruption.  But  for 
this  resurrection  of  the  soul,  for  the  reimplacing  the  Divine 
image,  for  the  rescuing  it  frcmi  the  devil's  power,  for  the  re* 
entitling  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  God  did  a 
greater  work  /  than  the  creation ;  he  was  fain  to  contract 
Divinity  to  a  span,  to  send  a  person  to  die  for  us,  who,  of 
himself,  could  not  die,  and  was  constrained  to  use  rare  and 
mysterious  arts  to  make  him  capable  of  dying ;  he  prepared  a 
person  instrumental  to  his  purpose,  by  sending  his  Son  from 
his  own  bosom,  a  person  both  God  and  man,  an  enigma  to 
all  nations  and  to  all  sciences;  one  that  ruled  over  all  the 
angels,  that  walked  upon  the  pavements  of  heaven,  whose 
feet  were  clothed  with  stars,  whose  eyes  were  brighter 
than  the  sun,  whose  voice  is  louder  than  thunder,  whose^ 
understanding  is  larger  than  that  infinite  space,  which  we 
imagine  in  the  uncircumscribed  distance  beyond  the  first  orb 
of  heaven ;  a  person  to  whom  felicity  was  as  essential  as  life 
to  God :  this  was  the  only  person,  that  was  designed,  in  the 
eternal  decrees  of  the  Divine  predestinaticm,  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  soul,  to  ransom  us  &om  death ;  less  than  tins  person  could 
not  do  it.  For  although  a  soul  in  its  ess^ice  is  finite,  yet 
there  were  many  infinites  whidi  were  incident  and  annexed 
to  the  condition  of  lost  souls.  For  all  whidi  because  provi** 
aion  was  to  be  made,  nothii^  less  than  an  infinite  excellence 
could  satisfy  for  a  soul  who  was  lost  to  infinite  and  eternal 
ages,  who  was  to  be  afilicted  with  insupportable  and  undeter* 
mined,  4hat  is,  next  to  infinite,  paios ;  who  was  to  bear  the 
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load  of  mi  iDfinite  anger  from  the  provocation  of  an  eternal 
God.  Ai)d  yet  if  it  be  possible  that  infinite  can  receive  de< 
greps,  this  is  but  one-half  of  the  abya3,  and  I  think  the  lesser. 
For  that  this  per^on|  who  was  God  eternal,  should  be  lessened 
in  all  hi?  appearances  to  a  span^  to  th^  little  dimensions  of  a 
rxmif  and  that  he  should  really  become  very  ccmtemptibly 
little,  althQUghy  at  the  same  time,  he  was  infinitely  aiid  unal-^ 
terably  great;  that  is,  essential,  natural,  and  necessary  felicity 
should  turn  i^ito  an  intolerable,  violeqt,  and  immense  calamity 
to  his  person ;  that  this  great  God  should  not  be  admitted  tp 
pay  thi^  price  of  our  redemption,  unless  he  would  suffer  that 
horri^  misery,  which  that  lost  soiU  should  suffer ;  as  it  rjepre- 
sents  this  glories  of  his  goodness,  who  used  such  rare  and  ad- 
mirable instruments  in  actuating  the  designs  of  his  mercy,  sq 
it  shows  pur  condition  to  have  b^n  very  4e^rate,  and  our 
loss  invaluable. 

A  soul  in  God'fi  account  is  valued  at  the  price  of  the  bjopd, 
and  shan^i  and  torturfss  of  the  Sofi  of  God ;  apd  yet  we  throw 
it  away  for  the  exchange  oi  sins,  that  a  man  naturally  if 
ashamed  to  own;  we  lose  it  fpr  the  pleasure)  the  spttish 
beastly  pleasure^  of  a  night.  I  oeed  not  say,  we  Ipse  our 
soul  to  save  our  lives;  for,  though  that  was  our  blessed 
Saviour^s  instance  of  the  great  unreasonableness  (^  men, 
who  by  *  saving  their  lives.  Ipse  them,^  thai;  is,  in  the  ^eajt 
account  of  doomsday ;  though  this,  I  say,  be  extremely  un- 
reasonable, yet  thi^e  is  s(»nething  to  be  pretended  in  the 
bargain;  nothing  to  excuse  him  ivith  God,  but  something  ii^i 
the  acGoanjts  of  tim(»rous  men ;  but  to  lose  pur  souls  with 
swearing,  that  uni»x>fitable,  dishcHiourable,  and  uaple^^ant 
vice ;  to  lose  our  souls  with  disobedience  or  rjebellion,  a  vice 
that  brings  a  curse  and  danger  all  the  way  in  this  life;  tp 
lose  ovr  souls  vath.  drunkeoness,  a  vice  which  is  painful  lu^l 
sickly  in  the  very  acting  it,  which  haaltens  our  damnatipfu  by 
ahortenifig  our  lives ;  are  instapces  fit  to  be  put  ip  the  ^Ijmdyes 
of  fppjs  and  madmep.  And  all  vice  is  a  d^ee  of  the  same 
unr/e«sonabkness ;  the  most  splendid  temptation  being  nothing 
Ijut  a  pretty  well-veaved  faUacy,  a  mei:e  trick,  a  spphism,  an|d 
a  d»ea$:ki^g  and  abusing  the  i^indersta^di^g*  But  that  which 
I  QQUsider  here  is,  that  it  is  an  aQront  and  contradiction  to 
the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  should  so  slight  and  undervalue 
a  soul,  in  which  our  interest  is  so  concerned ;  a  soul,  which 
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he  who  made  it,  and  who  delighted  not  to  see  it  lost,  did 
account  a  fit  purchase  to  be.  made  by  the  exchange  of  his 
Son,  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  To  which  also  I  add  this  addi- 
tional account^  that  a  soul  is  so  greatly  valued  by  God,  that 
we  are  not  to  venture  the  loss  of  it  to  save  all  the  world. 
For,  therefore,  whosoever  should  commit  a  sin  to  save  king- 
doms from  perishing ;  or,  if  the  case  should  be  put,  that  all 
the  good  men,  and  good  causes,  and  good  things  in  this  world, 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  tyranny,  and  it  were  in  our  power  by 
perjury  to  save  all  these;  that  doing  this  sin  would  be  so  far 
from  hallowing  the  crime,  that  it  were  to  oflfer  to  God  a  sacri- 
fice of  what  he  most  hates,  and  to  serve  him  with  swine's 
blood ;  and  the  rescuing  all  these  from  a  tyrant,  or  a  hangman, 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  God  upon  those  terms,  because  a  soul 
is  lost  by  it,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  greater  loss  and  misery  than 
all  the  evils  in  the  world  put  together  can  outbalance,  and  a 
loss  of  that  thing  for  which  Christ  gave  his  blood  a  price. 
Persecutions  and  temporal  death  in  holy  men,  and'  in  a  just 
cause,  are  but  seeming  evils,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  brought 
off  with  the  loss  of  a  soul,  which  is  a  real,  but  an  intolerable 
calamity.  And  if  Grod,  for  his  own  sake,  would  not  have  all 
the  world  saved  by  sin,  that  is,  by  the  hazarding  of  a  soul, 
we  should  do  well,  for  our  own  sakes,  not  to  lose  a  soul  for 
trifles,  for  things  that  make  us  here  to  bie  miserable,  and  even 
here  also  to  be  ashamed. 

3.  But  it  may  be,  some  natures,  or  some  understandings, 
care  not  for  all  this ;  therefore,  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  most 
material  consideration  as  to  lis,  and  I  consider  what  it  is  to 
lose  a  soul.  Which  Hierocles  thus  explicates,  *fis-  o?dv  rs  rri 
a^xvdrct)  ov<ri^  ^avdrov  ix,oip(x,s  yLzroi'Ka.'/j^ivy  ov  rri  e\f  to  /xti  etyxt 
Ixf  aT«,  aXXa  r^  rov  sv  sTvai  dvovrdfffsi^  *'  An  immortal  substance 
can  die,  not  by  ceasing  to  be,  but  by  losing  all  being  well,"  by 
becoming  miserable.  And  it  is  remarkable,  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  gave  us  caution  that  we  should  "  not  fear  them  that 
can  kill  the  body  only,  but  fear  him''  (he  says  not  that  can 
kill  the  soul,  but  rov  $£/va/cx.Evov  xat  yl^u^nv  km  aSjyM  dtroKitsou  Iv 
-yee'vv^O  "  that  is  able  to  destroy  the  body  and  soul  in  hells  ;'' 
•which  word  signifieth  not  *  death,'  but  ^  tortures,'  For  some 
jiave  chosen  death  for  sanctuary,    and  fled   to  it  to  avoid 

ff  Matt,  xix,  28,   . 
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intolerable  shame,  to  give  a  period  to  the  sense  of  a  sharp 
grief,  or  to  cure  the  earthquakes  of  fear;  and  the  damned 
perishing;  souls  shall  wish  for  death  with  a  desire  impatient  as 
their  calamity ;  but  this  shall  be  denied  them,  because  death 
were  a  deliverance,  a  mercy,  and  a  pleasure,  of  which  these 
miserable  persons  must  despair  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  need  to  represent  to  your  considerations  those 
expressions  of  Scripture,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  down 
to  represent  to  our  capacities  the  greatness  of  this  perishing, 
choosing  such  circumstances  of  character  as  were  then  usual 
in  the  world,  and  which  are  dreadful  to  our  understanding  as 
any  thing ;  *  hell-fire,'  is  the  common  expression ;  for  the 
Eastern  nations  accounted  burnings  the  greatest  of  these 
miserable  punishments,  and  burning  malefactors  was  frequent. 
*^  Brimstone  and  fire,''  so  St.  John**  calls  the  state  of  punish- 
ment, "  prepared  for  the  devil  and  all  his  servants ;"  he  added 
the  circumstance  of  brimstone,  for,  by  this  time,  the  devil  had 
taught  the  world  more  ingenious  pains,  and  himself  was  newly 
escaped  out  of  boiling  oil  and  brimstone,  and  such  bituminous 
matter ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  knew  right  well  the  worst  ex- 
pression was  not  bad  enough.  Sxoros-  I^utb^os^  so  our  blessed 
Saviour  calls  it,  *'  the  outer  darkness ;"  that  is,  not  only  an 
abjection  from  the  beatific  regions,  where  God,  and  his  angels, 
and  his  saints,  dwell  for  ever;  but  then  there  is  a  positive 
state  of  misery  expressed  by  darkness,  §o(pov  gkotovs^  as  two 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  call  it,  "  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever."  In  which,  although  it  is  certain  that 
God,  whose  justice  there  rules,  will  inflict  but  just  so  much 
as  our  sins  deserve,  and  not  superadd  degrees  of  undeserved 
misery,  as  he  does  to  the  saints  of  glory,  (for  God  gives  to 
blessed  souls  in  heaven  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  their 
^ood  works  could  possibly  deserve;  and,  therefore,  their 
glory  is  infinitely  bigger  glory  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great 
pains;)  yet  because  God's  justice  in  hell  rules  alone,  without 
the  allays  and  sweeter  abatements  of  mercy,  they  shall  have 
pure  and  unmingled  misery ;  no  pleasant  thought  to  refresh 
their  weariness,  no  comfwt  in  another  accident  to  aljeviate 
their  pressures,  no  waters  to  cool  their  flames.  But  because 
when  there  is  a  great  calamity  upon  a  man,  every  such  man 

*»  Hevel.  xiv.  19. 
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thinks  himself  the  most  miserable ;  and  though  there  are  great 
degrees  of  pain  in  hell,  yet  thetiS  are  none  perceived  by  him 
that  thinks  he  suffers  the  greatest;  it  folibWs,  that  every  man. 
that  loses  his  soul  in  this  darkness,  Is  miserable  beyond  all 
those  expressions,  which  the  tbirtUres  of  this  #brld  <56uld  ftirtiish 
to  the  writers  of  the  holy  Scriptiirei 

Biit  t  shall  choose  to  represent  this  corisideratioh  in  that  ex- 
pression of  oiir  blessed  Saviour,  Mark,  ix.  44.  i^hich  himself 
took  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24.  *^  Where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This  is  the  ffwreXslas 
l^viij.cijms  spoken  of  by  l)aniel  the  prophet :  for  although  this 
expression  was  a  prediction  of  that  horrid  calamity  and 
abscission  of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  God  poured  oiit  a  full 
phial  of  his  wrath  upon  the  crucifiers  of  his  Son,  and  that  thig, 
which  was  the  greatest  calamity  which  ever  did,  or  ever  shall, 
happen  to  a  nation,  Christ,  with  great  reason,  took  to 
describe  the  c^amity  of  accursed  souls,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  to  signify  the  greatest  torment :  yet  we  must  observe 
that  the  difference  bf  each  state  makes  the  same  vrords 
in  the  several  caseis  to  be  of  infinite  distinction.  The 
worm  stuck  close  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fire  of  God'^s 
wrath  flamed  out  till  they  were  consumed  with  a  great  and 
unheard-of  destruction,  till  many  millions  did  die  accursedly, 
and  the  small  remnant  became  vagabonds,  and  were  reserved, 
like  broken  pieces  after  a  storm,  to  show  the  greatness 
of  the  storm  and  misery  of  the  shipwreck:  but  then  this 
being  translated  to  signify  the  state  of  accursed  souls, 
whose  dying  is  a  continual  perishing,  who  cannot  cea^e  to  be, 
it  must  mean  an  eternity  of  duration,  in  a  proper  and  natural 
signification. 

And  that  we  may  understand  it  fully,  observe  the  place 
in  Isa.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  The  prophet  prophesies  of  the  great 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  for  all  her  great  iniquities :  **  It  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,  and  the  year  of  recom- 
penses for  the  controversy  of  Sion.  And  the  streams  thereof 
shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  briin- 
stone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It 
shall  not  be  quenched  night  of  day,  the  smoke  thereof  shall 
go  up  for  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie 
waste,  none  shall  pass  through  it,  for  ever  and  ever.^'  This 
is  the  final  destruction  of  the  nation ;   but  this  destruction 
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^all  have  an  end,  because  the  nation  shall  end,  and  the 
anger  also  shall  end  in  its  own  period,  even  then  when 
God  shall  call  the  Jews  into  the  common  inheritance  with 
the  Grentiles,  and  all  ^  become  the  sons  of  God.'  And  this 
also  was  the  period  of  their  *  worm,'  as  it  is  of  their  *  fire,' 
the  fire'  of  the  Divine  vengeance  upon  the  nation ;  which  was 
not  to  be  extinguished  till  they  were  destroyed,  as  we  see  it 
come  to  pass.  And  tiius  also  in  St.  Jude,  **  the  angels  who 
kept  not  their  first  state,"  are  said  to  be  **  reserved''  by  God 
**  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness :"  which  word,  *  ever- 
lasting,' signifies  not  absolutely  to  eternity,  but  to  the  utmost 
end  of  that  period ;  for  so  it  follows,  **  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day;"  that  *  everlasting'  lasts  no  longer.  And  in 
ver.  7.  the  word  *  eternal'  is  just  so  used.  The  men  of 
**  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  sufier- 
ing  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire ;"  that  is,  of  a  fire  which 
burned,  till  they  were  quite  destroyed,  and  the  cities  and  the 
country  with  an  irreparable  ruin,  never  to  be  rebuilt  and  rein- 
habited  as  long  as  this  world  continues.  The  efiect  of  which 
observation  is  this : 

That  these  words,  "for  ever, — everlasting,— eternal,— - 
the  never-dying  worm, — the  fire  unquenchable,"  being  words 
borrowed  by  oin:  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles  from  the 
style  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  have  a  signification  just 
proportionable  to  the  state  in  which  they  signify :  so  that  as 
this  worm,  when  it  signifies  a  temporal  infliction,  means  a 
worm  that  never  ceases,  giving  torment  till  the  body  is 
consumed;  so  when  it  is  translated  to  an  immortal  state, 
it  must  signify  as  much  in  that  proportion ;  that  *  eternal,' 
that  *  everlasting,'  hath  no  end  at  all;  because  the  soul 
cannot  be  killed  in  the  natural  sense,  but  is  made  miserable 
and  perishing  for  ever;  that  is,  *  the  worm  shall  not  die'  so 
long  as  the  soul  shaU  be  unconsumed;  ^the  fire  shall  not 
be  quenched'  till  the  period  of  an  immortal  nature  comes. 
And  that  this  shall  be  absolutely  for  ever,  without  any  re- 
striction, appears  unanswerable  in  this,  because  the  same 
•for  ever'  that  is  for  the  blessed  souls,  the  same  *for  ever' 
is  for  the  accursed  souls :  but  the  blessed  souls,  **  that  die  in 
the  Lord,  henceforth  shall  die  no  more,  death  hath  no  power 
over  them ;  for  death  is  destroyed,  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory,"   saith   St.  Paul;    and    "there  shall  be  no  more 
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death,^  saith  St.  John*.  So  that,  because  'for  ever'  hath 
no  end,  till  the  thing  or  the  duration  itself  have  end,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  saints  and  angels  "  give  glory  to 
God  for  ever,*"^  in  the  same  sense  the  lost  souls  shall  suflEer 
the  evils  of  their  sad  inheritance :  and  since,  after  this  death 
of  nature,  which  is  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  there 
remains  no  more  death,  but  this  second  death,  this  eternal 
perishing  of  miserable  accursed  souls,  whose  duration  must 
be  eternal ;  it  follows,  ^that  '  the  worm  of  conscience,'  and 
*  the  unquenchable  fire'  of  hell,  have  no  period  at  all,  but 
shall  last  as  long  as  God  lasts,  or  the  measures  of  a  proper 
eternity ;  that  they  who  provoke  God  to  wrath  by  their  base, 
unreasonable,  and  sottish  practices,  may  know  what  their 
portion  shall  be  in  the  everlasting  habitations.  And  yet, 
suppose  that  Origen's  opinion  had  been  true,  and  that 
accursed  souls ,  should  have  ease  and  a  period  to  their 
tortures  after  a  thousand  years ;  I  pray,  let  it  be  considered, 
whether  it  be  not  a  great  madness  to  choose  the  pleasures 
or  the  wealth  of  a  few  years  here,  with  trouble,  with  danger, 
with  uncertainty,  with  labour,  with  intervals  of  sickness; 
and  for  this  to  endure  the  flames  of ,  hell .  for  a  thousand 
years  together.  The  pleasures  of  the  world  no  man  can 
have  for  a  hundred  years;  and  no  man  hath  pleasure  a 
hundred  days  together,  but  he  hath  some  trouble  inter- 
vening, or  at  least  a  weariness  and  a  loathing  of  the  pleasure : 
and  therefore,  to  endure  insufferable  calamities,  suppose  it  be 
for  a  hundred  years,  without  any  interruption,  without  so 
much  comfort  as  the  light  of  a  small  candle,  or  a  drop  of 
water  amounts  to  in  a  fever,  is  a  bargain  to  be  made  by 
no  man  that  loves  himself,  or  is  not  in  love  with  infinite 
aflSiction. 

If  a  man  were  condemned  but  to  lie  still,  or  to  lie  in 
bed  in  one  posture  without  turning,  for  seven  years  together, 
would  he  not  buy  it  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  ?  If  a 
man  were  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  for  every  day  for  three 
months  together  (suppose  him  able  to  live  so  long),  what 
would  not  he  do  to  be  quit  of  his  torture  ?  Would  any  man 
curse  the  king  to  his  face,  if  he  were  sure  to  have  both  his 
hands  burnt  off,  and  to  be  tormented  with  tprpa^nts  three  year^ 

*  Rev.  w.  4* 
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together  ?  Would  any  man  in  his  wits  accept  of  a  hundr^ 
pounds  a  year  for  forty  years,  if  he  were  sure  to  be  tormented 
in  the  fire  for  the  next  hundred  years  together  without  inter- 
mission ?  Think  then  what  a  thousand  years  signify ;  ten  ages, 
the  age  of  two  empires.  But  this  account,  I  must  tell  you,  is 
infinitely  short,  though  I  thus  discourse  to  you  how  great  fools 
wicked  men  are,  though  this  opinion  should  be  true.  A  goodly 
comfort,  surely,  that  for  two  or  three  years'  sottish  pleasure,  a 
man  shall  be  infinitely  tormented  but  for  a  thousand  years ! 
But  then  when  we  cast  up  the  minutes,  and  years,  and  ages  of 
eternity,  the  consideration  itself  is  a  great  hell  to  those  per- 
sons, who  by  their  evil  lives  ar^  consigned  to  such  sad  and 
miserable  portions. 

A  thousand  years  is  a  long  while  to  be  in  torment:  we 
find  a  fever  of  one  and  twenty  days  to  be  hke  an  age  in 
length  ;  but  when  the  duration  of  an  intolerable  misery  is  for 
ever  in  the  height,  and  for  ever  beginning,  and  ten  thousand 
years  have  spent  no  part  of  its  term,  but  it  makes  a  perpetual 
efflux,  and  is  like  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  ever  transmits 
lines  to  the  circumference  :  this  is  a  consideration  so  sad, 
that  the  horror  of  it,  and  the  reflection  upon  its  abode  and 
duration,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hell :  for  hell  could  not  be 
hell  without  the  despair  of  accursed  souls ;  for  any  hope  were 
a  refreshment,  and  a  drop  of  water,  which  would  help  to  allay 
those  flames,  which  as  they  burn  intolerably,  so  they  must 
bum  for  ever. 

And  I  desire  you  to  consider,  that  although  the  Scripture 
uses  the .  word  *  fire'  to  express  the  torments  of  acciu*sed 
souls,  yet  fire  can  no  more  equal  the  pangs  of  hell  than  it 
can  torment  an  immaterial  substance ;  the  pains  of  perishing 
souls  being  as  much  more  afflictive  than  the  smart  of  fire, 
as  the  smart  of  fire  is  troublesome  beyond  the  softness  of 
Persian  carpets,  or  the  sensuality  of  the  Asian  luxury.  For 
the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  perishing  or  losing  the  soul,  is,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God :  xal  ya§  6  ©eos-  ti/jluv  vvq  xaravaXKTxov 
"  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  that  is,  the  fire  of  hellj 
When  God  takes  away  all  comfort  from  us,  nothing  to 
support  our  spirit  is  left  us ;  when  sorrow  is  our  food,  and 
tears  our  drink;  when  it  is  eternal  night,  without  sun,  or 
star,  or  lamp,  or  sleep;  when  we  bum  with  fire  without 
light,  that  is,   are  laden  with  sadness,  without  remedy,  or 
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fiope  of  ease ;  and  that  this  wrath  is  to  be  expressed  and  to 
fall  upon  us  in  spiritual,  immaterial,  but  most  accursed,  most 
pungent,  and  dolorous  emanations ;  then  we  feel  what  it  is  to 
lose  a  soul. 

We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
those  *  verbera  et  laniatus,^  those  secret  •  lashings  and  whips' 
of  the  exterminating  angel,  those  thorns  in  the  soul,  when  a 
man  is  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit ;  those  butcheries, — which  the 
soul  of  a  tyrant,  or  a  violent  or  a  vicious  person,  when  he 
falls  into  fear  or  any  calamity,  does  feel, — are  the  infinite 
arguments,   that  heU,— which  is  the  consummation  of  the 
torment  of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is  the  consummation 
of  infancy,  or  as  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace, — ^is  an 
affliction  greater  than  the  bulk  of   heaven  and  earth;  for 
there  it  is  that  God  pours  out  the  treasures  of  his  wrath, 
and  empties  the   whole  magazine  of  thunderbolts,   and  all 
the  armoury  of  God  is  employed,   not  in  the  chastising, 
but  in  the  tormenting,  of  a  perishing  soul.     Lucian  brings 
in  Radamanthus,  teUing  the  poor  wandering  souls  upon  the 
banks  of  Elysium,  "O^roja  Sv  rir  vyi*wv  Troy/iqi  s^yiafirai  Traqi  rov 
/3iov,  xafl'  gxa<JTov  auruv  afavri  or/y/Aara  sTTt  rrif'4^v)(fif  Trepifipei^^ 
*'  For  every  wickedness  that  any  man  commits  in  his  life, 
when  he  comes  to  hell,  he  hath  stamped  upon  his  soul  an 
invisible  brand*^  and  mark  of  torment,  and  this  begins  here, 
and  is  not  cancelled  by  death,  but  there  is  enlarged  by  the 
greatness  of  infinite,    and    the    abodes    of   eternity.     How 
great  these  torments  of  conscience  are  here,  let  any  man 
imagine    that    can    but    understand    what    despair    means ; 
despair  upon  just  reason :  let  it  be  what  it  will,  no  misery 
can  be  greater  than  despair.     And  because  I  hope  none  here 
have    felt    those   horrors   to   an    evil    conscience  which  are 
consignations  to   eternity,    you  may  please  to  learn  it   by 
your  own  reason,  or  else  by  the  sad  instances  ot  story.     It 
is  reported  of  Petrus  Ilosuanus,   a  Polonian  schoolmaster, 
that  having  read  some  ill-managed  discourses  of   absolute 
decrees  and  Divine  reprobation,  began  to  be  fantastic  and 
melancholic,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  one  of  those 
many  whom   God   had  decreed  for  hell  from  all  eternity. 
Prom  possible  to  probable,  from  probable  to  certmn,  the 
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teifiptation  sooii  cdrried  him :  and  when  he  once  began  to 
believe  himself  to  be  a  person  inevitably  perishing,  it  is  not 
pbssible  to  uildei^statid  perfectly  what  bfinlte  hnx^  and 
agonies,  and  despairs,  what  tremblings,  what  horrors,  what 
confusion  and  amazetnent,  the  poor  man  felt  within  him, 
to  consider  that  he  was  to  b6  tormented  extremely,  without 
remedy,  even  to  eternal  ages.  This,  in  a  short  continuance, 
grew  insuiFerable,  and  prevailed  upon  him  so  far,  that  he 
hanged  himself,  and  left  an  account  of  it  to  this  purpose 
in  writing  in  his  study  t  *  I  am  gone  from  hence  to  the  flames 
of  hell,  and  hAve  forced  my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to 
try  what  those  great  torments  are,  which  here  I  have  feared 
with  an  insupportable  amazement.'  This  instance  may  suf&ce 
to  show  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul.  But  I  will  take  off  from 
this  sad  discoiu^;  only  I  shall  crave  your  attention  to  a  word 
of  exhortation. 

That  you  take  care,  lest  for  the  purchase  of  a  little,  trifling, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world,  you  Come  into  this  place 
and  state  of  torment.  Although  Homer  was  pleased  to  com- 
pliment the  beauty  of  Helena  to  such  a  height,  as  to  say,  *  it 
was  a  sufficient  price  for  all  the  evils  which  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  suffered  in  ten  years  :** 

Tt^  i^i  yttfeuJii  itaX^  jt^w  HkytA  ^^^w  *« 

Yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  tliat, 
during  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy,  Helena,  for  whom  the 
Greeks  fought,  was  in  Egypt,  not  in  the  city  ;  because  it  was 
unimaginable  but  the  Trojcms  would  have  thrown  her  over 
the  walls,  rather  than,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  trifle,  have 
endured  so  great  calamities.  We  are  more  sottish  than  the 
Trojans,  if  we  retain  our  Helena,  any  one  beloved  lust,  a 
painted  devil,  any  sugared  temptation,  with  (not  the  hazard, 
but)  the  certainty  of  having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  inv£^. 
luable  losses.  And  certainly,  it  is  a  strange  stupidity  of 
spirit  that  can  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such  thunder ;  when 
God  speaks  from  heaven  with  his  loudest  voice,  and  draws 
aside  his  curtain,  and  shows  his  arsenal  and  his  armoury, 
full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath,  headed  and  pointed,  and 

'  Iliad,  y.  156. 
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hardened  with  vengeance,  still  to  snatch  at  those  arrows^  if 
they  came  but  in  the  retinue  of  a  rich  fortune  or  a  y  wi  mistress, 
if  they  wait  but  upon  pleasure  or  profit,  or  in  the  regr  of  an 
ambitious  design. 

But  let  us  not  have  such  a  hardiness  against  the  threats 
and  representments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  as  to  take  the 
little  imposts  and  revenues  of  the  world,  and  stand  in  defiance 
against  God  and  the  fears  of  hell ;  unless  we  have  a  charm 
that  we  can  be  doparoi  r^  ytptrriy  '  invisible  to  the  Judge* 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  impregnable  against,  or  are 
sure  we  shall  be  insensible  of,  the  miseries  of  a  perishing 
soul. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men,  who,  because  they  will  be  vicious 
and  atheistical  in  their  lives,  have  no  way  to  go  on  with  any 
plaisance  and  without  huge  disturbances,  but  by  being  also 
atheistical  in  their  opinions ;  and  to  believe  that  the  story  of 
hell  is  but  a  bugbear  to  affright  children  and  fools,  easy- 
believing  people,  to  make  them  soft  and  apt  for  government 
and  designs  of  princes.  And  this  is  an  opinion  that  befriends 
none  but  impure  and  vicious  persons.  Others  there  are,  that 
believe  God  to  be  all  mercy,  that  he  forgets  his  justice; 
believing  that  none  shall  perish  with  so  sad  a  ruin,  if  they  do 
but  at  their  death-bed  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  say  they  are 
sorry,  but  yet  continue  their  impiety  till  their  house  be  ready 
to  fall :  being  like  the  Circassians,  whose  gentlemen  enter 
not  in  the  church  till  they  be  threescore  years  old,  that  is, 
in  effect,  till  by  their  age  they  cannot  any  longer  use  rapine  ; 
till  then  they  hear  service  at  their  windows,  dividing  un- 
equally their  life  between  sin  and  devotion,  dedicating  their 
youth  to  robbery,  and  their  old  age  to  a  repentance  without 
restitution. 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood j  and  old  age,  are  all  of  them 
due  to  God,  and  justice  and  mercy  are  to  him  equally  essen- 
tial ;  and  as  this  life  is  a  time  of  the  possibilities  of  mercy,  so 
to  them  that  neglect  it,  the  next  world  shall  be  a  state  of  pure 
and  unmingled  justice. 

Bemember  the  fatal  and  decretory  sentence  which  God 
hath  passed  upon  all  mankind :  ^^  It  is  appointed  to  all  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  death  comes  judgment.*"  And  if 
any  of  us  were  certain  to  die  next  morning,  with  what  ear- 
nestness should  we  pray!  with  what  hatred  should  we  re- 
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member  our  sins !    with  what  scorn  should  we  look  upon  the 
licentious  pleasures  of  the  world !      Then  nothing  could  be 
welcome    unto   us   but   a   prayer-book,   no  company  but  a 
comforter  and  a  guide  of  souls,  no  employment  but  repents 
ance^  no  passions  but  in  order  to  religion,  no  kindness  for  a 
lust  that  hath  undone  us.    •  And  if  any  of  you  have  been 
arrested  with  alarms  of  deatli,  or  been  in  hearty  fear  of  its 
approach,   remember   what   thoughts   and  designs  then  pos- 
sessed you,  how  precious  a  soul  was  then  in  your  account, 
jmd  what  then  you  would  give  that  you  had  despised  the 
world,  and  done  your  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  lived  a 
holy  life.     It  will  come  to  that  again ;  and  we  shall  be  in  that 
condition  in  which  we  shall  perfectly  understand,  that  all  the 
things  and  pleasures  of  the  world  are  vain,  and  unprofitable, 
and  irksome,  and  that  he  only  is  a  wise  man  who  secures  the 
interest  of  his  soul,  though  it  be  with  the  loss  of  all  this 
world,  and  his  own  life  into  the  bargain.     When  we  are  to 
depart   this    life,   to   go  to  strange  company  and  stranger 
places,  and  to  an  unknown  condition,  then  a  holy  conscience 
will  be  the  best  security,  the  best  possession ;  it  will  be  a 
horror,  that  every  friend' we  meet  shall,  with  triumph,  upbraid 
to  us  the  sottishness  of  our  folly :  *  Lo,  this  is  the  goodly 
change  you  have  made!  you  had  your  good  things  in  your 
lifetime,  and  how  like  you  the  portion,  that  is  reserved  to 
you   for   ever  ?'      The  old  rabbins,  those  poets  of  religion, 
report  of  Moses,  that  when  the  courtiers  of  Pharaoh  were 
sporting  with  the  child  Moses,  in  the  chamber  of  Pharaoh^s 
daughter,  they  presented  to  his  choice  an  ingot  of  gold  in 
one  hand  and  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  child 
snatched  at  the  coal,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  so  singed 
and  parched  his  tongue,  that  he  stammered  ever  after.     And 
certainly  it  is  infinitely  more  childish  in  us,  for  the  glittering 
of  the   small  glow-worms  and  the  charcoal  of  worldly  pos- 
sessions, to  swallow  the  flames  of  hell  greedily  in  our  choice  : 
such  a  bit  will  produce  a  worse  stammering  than  Moses  had : 
for  so  the  accursed  and  lost  souls  have  their  ugly  and  horrid 
dialect;  they  roar  and  blaspheme,  blaspheme  and  roar,  for 
ever.     And  suppose  God  should  now,  at  this  instant,  send 
the  great  archangel  with  his  trumpet,  to  summon  all  the 
world  to  judgment,   would  not   all   this  seem  a  notorious 
visible  truth,  a  truth  which  you  will  then  wonder  that  every 
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man  did  not  lay  to  bis  heart  and  preserve  there^  in  actual, 
pious,  and  effective  consideration  ?  Let  the  trumpet  of  God 
perpetually  sound  in  your  ears,  ^*  Surgite,  mortui,  et  vemte 
ad  judidum:"^  place  yourselves,  by  meditation,  every  day 
upon  your  deatb^bedt  and  remember  what  thoughts  shall 
then  possess  you,  and  let  such  thoughts  dwell  in  your  upder-* 
standing  for  ever,  and  be  the  parent  of  all  your  resolutions 
and  actions*  The  doctors  of  the  Jews  report,  that  when 
Absalom  hanged  among  the  oaks  by  the  hair  of  the  head^ 
he  seemed  to  see  under  him  hell  gaping  wide  ready  to  receive 
him ;  and  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  entangled  him, 
for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the  horrid  lake,  lyhose  portion  is 
flames  and  torment,  but  chose  to  protract  his  miserable  life 
a  few  minutes  in  that  pain  of  posture,  and  to  abide  the  stroke 
of  his  pursuing  enemies :  his  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts 
of  remedy  were  so  vain. 

A  cond^nned  man  hath  but  small  comfort  to  stay  the  nng^ 
ing  of  a  long  psalm ;  it  is  the  case  of  every  vicious  person. 
Hell  is  wide  open  to  ^very  impenitent  persevering  sinper,  to 
every  unpurged  person. 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janoa  Ditis">. 

And  although  God  hath  lighted  his  candle,  and  the 
lantern  of  his  word  and  dearest  revelations  is  held  out  to  us, 
that  we  can  see  hell  in  its  worst  colours  and  most  horrid 
re{M:esentmaots ;  yet  we  run  greedily  afta:  baubles,  unto  that 
precipice  which  swallows  up  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ^ 
and  then  only  we  begin  to  consider,  when  all  consideration  is 
fruitless. 

He,  therefore,  is  a  huge  fool,  that  heaps  up  ridbes,  that 
greedily  pursues  the  world,  find  at  the  same  time  (Bar  so  it 
must  be)  <*  Iteaps  up  wrath  to  bimsdif  against  the  day  of 
wrath  r  when  sickness  and  death  arrest  him,  then  they  ap- 
pear unprofitable,  md  himself  extremely  miserable ;  and  t£ 
you  would  know  how  great  that  misery  is,  you  may  take 
account  of  it  by  those  fearful  words  and  killing  rhetoric 
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of  Scripture :  « It  is  «  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  tondg  of 
die  living  God  ^  and,  **  Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting 
burnings  ?''  Tbat  is,  no  patience  can  abide  there  one  hour, 
where  they  must  dwell  for  ever. 


SERMON  XX. 
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Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents^  and  harmless  as  doves.^^ 

Matt.  X.  latter  part  of  verse  16. 

Whsn  our  blessed  Saviour  entailed  a  law  and  a  conditipu 
of  sufferings,  and  promised  a  state  of  persecution  to  bis 
servants ;  and  withal  had  charmed  them  with  the  bands  tmd 
unactive  chains  of  so  many  passive  graces,  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  stir  a^dnst  the  violence  of  tyrants,  or  abate  the 
edge  of  axes,  by  any  instrument  but  their  own  blood ;  being 
^simt  forth  bb  sheep  among  wolves,'  innocait  and  silent, 
hannless  and  defenceless,  certainly  exposed  to  sorrow,  and 
uncertainly  guarded  in  their  persons ;  their  condition  seemed 
nothing  else  but  a  designation  to  slaughter:  and  when  they 
were  drawn  into  the  folds  of  the  church,  they  were  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  evil  men,  infimtely  and  unavoidably :  and 
when  an  apostle  invited  a  proselyte  to  oome  to  Christ,  it 
was  in  effect  a  snare  laid  for  his  life ;  and  he  could  neither 
conceal  his  religion,  nor  hide  his  person,  nor  avoid  a  capdous 
question,  nor  deny  his  accusation,  nor  elude  the  bloody  arts 
of  orators  and  informed,  nor  break  prisons,  nor  any  thing 
but  die.  If  the  case  stood  just  thus,  it  was  well  eternity 
stood  at  the  outer  days  of  our  life,  ready  to  recdve  such 
harmless  people :  but  surely  there  could  be  no  art  in  the  de* 
sign,  no  pitying  of  human  weaknesses,  no  compl3ang  widi  the 
4xnK&tion  of  man,  no  allowances  made  for  customs  and  pre- 
jiidices  of  the  worid,  no  inviting  men  by  the  things  of  men, 
no  tiurning  nature  into  religion ;  but  it  was  all  the  way  a  direct 
vioienoe,  and  an  open  prostitution  of  our  lives,  and  a  thrown 
iBg  «wy  our  foiiuae  into  a  sea  of  rashness  tmd  credulity. 
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But,  therefore,  God  ordered  the  affau*s  and  necessities  of 
religion  in  other  ways,  and  to  other  purposes.  Although 
God  bound  our  hands  behind  us,  yet  he  did  not  tie  our  under- 
standings up :  although  we  might  not  use  our  swords,  yet  we 
might  use  our  reason :  we  were  not  suffered  to  be  violent,  but 
we  might  avoid  violence  by  all  the  arts  of  prudence  and  inno- 
cence :  if  we  did  take  heed  of  sin,  we  might  also  take  heed  of 
men.  And  because  in  aJl  contentions  between  wit  and  vio- 
lence, prudence  and  rudeness,  learning  and  the  sword,  the 
strong  hand  took  it  first,  and  the  strong  head  possessed  it  last ; 
the  strong  man  first  governed,  and  the  witty  man  succeeded 
him,  and  lasted  longer ;  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  Father  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  all  his  disciples  should 
overcome  the  power  of  the  Roman  legions  by  a  wise  religion ; 
and  prudence  and  innocence  should  become  the  mightiest 
guards ;  and  the  Christian,  although  exposed  to  persecution, 
yet  it  is  so  secured  that  he  shall  never  need  to  die,  but  when 
the  circumstances  are  so  ordered,  that  his  reason  is  convinced 
that  then  it  is  fit  he  should ;  fit,  I  say,  in  order  to  Grod's  pur- 
poses and  his  own. 

For  he  tliat  is  innocent,  is  safe  against  all  the  rods  and 
the  axes  of  all  the  conisuls  of  the  world,  if  they  rule  by. 
justice;  and  he  that  is  prudent,  will  also  escape  from  many 
rudenesses  and  irregular  violences  that  can  come  by. injustice: 
and  no  wit  of  man,  no  government,  no  armies,  can  do  more. 
For  Caesar  perished  in  the  midst  of  all  his  legions  and  all  hi;? 
honours;  and  against  chance  and  irregularities  there  is  no 
provision  less  than  infinite  that  can  give  security.  And 
although  prudence  alone  cannot  do  this,  yet  innocence  gives 
the  greatest  title  to  that  Providence  which  only  can,  if  he 
pleases,  and  will,  if  it  be  fitting.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  arms 
defensive  of  a  Christian :  prudence  against  the  evils .  of  men, 
innocence  against  the  evils  of  devils  and  all  that  relates  to  hi» 
kingdom. 

Prudence  fences  against  persecution  and  the  evil  snares, 
against  the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  sin;  it  prevents 
surprises,  it  fortifies  all  its  proper  weaknesses,  it  improves 
our  talents,  it  does  advantage  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  interests  of  the  Gospel,  it  secures  our  condition,  and 
instructs  our  choice  in  all  the  ways  and  just  passages  to 
felicity,  it  makes  us  to  live  profitably  and  die  wisely ;  and 
without  it,  simplicity  would  turn  to  silliness,  zeal  into  passion, 
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passion  into  fury,  religion  into  scandal,  conversation  into  a 
snare,  civilities  into  temptation,  courtesies  into  danger ;  and 
an  imprudent  person  falls  into  a  condition  of  harmless,  rich, 
and  unwary  fools,  or  rather  of  birds,  sheep,  and  beavers,  who 
are  hunted  and  persecuted  for  the  spoils  of  their  fleece  or 
their  flesh,  their  skins  or  their  entrails,  and  have  not  the 
foresight  to  avoid  a  snare,  but  by  their  fear  and  undefending 
follies  are  driven  thither  where  they  die  infallibly.  Sxaiolat 
voXXoiV  eh  <To(pos  iiokkurau  a.  Every  good  man  is  encircled  with 
many  enemies  and  dangers;  and  his  virtue  shall  be  rifled, 
and  the  decency  of  his  soul  and  spirit  shall  be  discomposed, 
and  turned  into  a  heap  of  inarticulate  and  disorderly  fancies, 
unless,  by  the  methods  and  guards  of  prudence,  it  be  managed 
and  secured. 

But  in  order  to  the  following  discourse  and  its  method,  we 
are  first  to  consider,  whether  this  be,  or,  indeed,  can  be,  a 
commandment,  or  what  is  it.  '  For  can  all  men  that  give  up 
their  names  in  baptism,  be  enjoined  to  be  wise  and  prudent? 
It  is  as  if  Grod  would  command  us  to  be  eloquent  or  witty  men, 
fine  speakers,  or  straight-bodied,  or  excellent  scholars,  or  rich 
men :  if  he  please  to  make  us  so,  we  are  so.  And  prudence  is 
a  ^t  of  Grod,  a  blessing  of  an  excellent  nature,  and  of  great 
leisure,  an4^  a  wise  opportunity,  and  a  severe  education,  and  a 
great  experience,  and  a  strict  observation,  and  good  company ; 
all  which,  being  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  our  power, 
may  be  expected  as  free  gifts,  but  cannot  be  imposed  as 
commandments. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  Christian  prudence  is,  in  very 
many  instances,  a  direct  duty;  in  some,  an  instance  and 
advice,  in  order  to  degrees  and  advantages.  Where  it  is  a 
duty,  it  is  put  into  every  man^s  power ;  where  it  is  an  advice, 
it  is  only  expected  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  what  he  hath  not :  and  even  here,  although  the 
events  of  prudence  are  out  of  our  power,  yet  the  endeavours 
and  the  observation,  the  diligence  and  caution,  the  moral 
part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our  necessary  duty, 
(which  are  portions  of  this  grace,)  are  such  things  which  God 
will  demand  in  proportion  to  the  talent  which  he  hath  in- 
trusted into  oiu:  banks.     There  are,  indeed,  some  Christians 

*  Stobieus,  Floril.  tit.  8.  p.  17. 
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very  unwary  and  unmse  in  the  conduct  of  their  religion ;  and 
they  cannot  all  help  it^  at  least  not  in  all  degrees ;  but  yet 
they  may  be  taught  to  do  prudent  things,  though  not  to  be 
prudent  persons:  if  they  have  not  the  prudence  of  advice 
and  conduct)  yet  they  may  have  the  prudence  of  obedience 
and  of  disciples.  And  the  event  is  this :  without  prudence 
.  their  virtue  is  unsafe,  and  their  persons  defenceless^  and  thdr 
interest  is  unguarded ;  for  prudence  is  a  handmaid  waiting  at 
the  production  and  birth  of  virtue;  it  is  a  nurse  to  it  in  its 
infancy^  its  patran  in  assaults,  its  guide  in  temptations^  its 
security  in  all  portions  of  chance  and  contingencies ;  and  be 
Aat  is  imprudent,  if  he  have  many  accidents  and  varietiesi 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  none  at  all ;  or,  if  he  be,  at  the 
best  he  is  but  a  '  weak  and  an  unprofitable  servant,'  useless 
to  his  neighbour,  vain  in  himself,  and  as  to  God,  ^  the  least 
in  the  kingdom :'  bis  virtue  is  contingent  and  by  chance,  not 
proportioned  to  the  reward  of  wisdom,  and  th^  eleeticm  of  a 
wise  religion* 

Ki^^  ^mSu9  fiit,%ifw,  «#)^  nS  Mf«v'>« 

No  purchase,  no  wealth,  no  advantage.  Is  great  enough  to 
be  compared  to  a  wise  soul  and  a  prudent  spirit ;  and  he  that 
wants  it,  hath  a  less  virtue,  and  a  defenceless  mind,  and  will 
Suffer  a  mighty  hazard  in  the  interest  of  eternity.  Its  part$ 
and  proper  acts  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to  choose  the  end 
of  a  Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory 
to  reason,  the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification  of  his 
spirit;  and  that  is,  to  choose  and  desire,  and  propound  to 
Umself  heaven,  and  the  fruition  of  God,  as  the  end  of  all  his 
acts  and  arts,  his  designs  and  purposes.  For,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  is  most  eligible  and  most  to  be  pursued,  which 
is  most  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  is  the  acquiescence,  the 
satisfaction,  and  proper  rest  of  our  most  reasonable  appe* 
tltes.  Now  the  things  of  this  world  are  difficult  and  uneaey, 
full  of  thorns  and  empty  of  pleasures ;  they  fill  a  diseased 
faculty  or  an  abused  sense,  but  are  an  infinite  dissatisfaction 
to  reason  and  the  appetites  of  the  soul;  they  are  short  and 
transient,  and  they  never  abide,  unless  sorrow,  Kke  a  chun^ 

^  iSophocl.  ap.  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  9.  p.  15. 
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be  bound  about  their  leg,  and  then  they  never  stir  till  the 
grace  of  God  and  religion  breaks  it,  or  else  that  the  rust  of 
time  eats  the  chain  in  pieces;  they: are  dangerous  and  doubt* 
ful,  few  and  difficult,  sordid  and  particular,  not  only  not 
communicable  to  a  multitude,  but  not  diflpusive  upon  the 
whole  man,  there  being  no  one  pleasure  or  object  in  this 
world  that  delights  all  the  parts  of  man:  and,  aiter  all  this, 
tbey  are  ori^nally  from  earth  and  from  the  creatures,  only 
that  they  oftaitimes  contract  allianoes  with  hell  and  the 
grove,  with  shame  and  sorrow;  and  all  these  put  together 
make  no  great  amability  or  proportion  to  a  wise  man^s 
dioice.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  things  of  God  are  the 
noblest  satisfactions  to  those  desires  which  ought  to  be  che* 
riflhed  and  swelled  up  to  infinite;  their  dehdousness  is  vast 
and  full  of  relish,  and  their  very  appendant  thorns  are  to 
be  cfaoscm;  for  they  are  gilded,  they  are  safe  and  medicinal, 
they  heal  the  wound  they  make,  and  bring  forth  fruit  of  a 
blessed  and  a  holy  life.  The  things  of  God  and  of  religion 
are  easy  and  sweet,  they  bear  entertaimnents  in  their  hand, 
and  reward  at  their  back ;  their  good  is  certain  and  perpetual, 
and  they  make  us  cheerful  to-day  and  pleasant  to-morrow; 
and  spiritual  songs  end  not  in  a  sigh  and  a  groan :  neither, 
Uke  unwholesome  physic,  do  they  let  loose  a  present  humour, 
and  Introduce  an  habitual  indisposition;  but.  they  bring 
us  to  the  felicity  of  God,  <«  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever:*'  they  do  not  give  a  private  cmd  partidular 
delight,  but  thrir  ben^t  is  public;  like  the  incense  of  the 
altar,  it  sends  up  a  sweet  smell  to  heaven,  and  makes  atone- 
ment for  the  reli^ous  man  that  kindled  it,  and  delights  all 
the  standers-by,  and  makes  the  very  air  wholesome.  There 
IS  no  blessed  soul  goes  to  heaven,  but  he  makes  a  general 
joy  in  all  the  mansions  where  the  saints  do  dwell,  and  in  aU  the 
ehapels  where  the  angels  sing:  and  the  joys  of  religion  are  not 
univocal,  but  productive  of  rare,  and  accidental,  and  preter- 
natural pleasures ;  for  the  music  of  holy  hymns  delights  the 
ear,  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and  makes  the  very  bones  of  the 
s^t  to  rejoice.  And  charity,  or  the  giving  alms  to  the  poor, 
does  not  only  ease  the  poverty  of  the  receiver,  but  makes  the 
pver  rich,  and  heals  his  sickness,  and  delivers  from  death : 
and  temperance,  though  it  be  in  the  matter  of  meat,  and  drink, 
and  pleasures,  yet  hath  an  eflTect  upon  the  understandbg^ 
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and  makes  the  reason  sober,  and  the  will  orderly »  and  the 
affections  regular,  and  does  things  beside  and  beyond  their 
natural  and  proper  efScacy :  for  all  the  parts  of  our  duty  are 
watered  with  the  showers  of  blessing,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
according  to  the  influence  of  Heaven,  and  beyond  the  capacities 
of  nature. 

And  now  let  the  voluptuous  person  go  and  try  whether 
putting  his  wanton  hand  to  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  will 
get  half  such  honour  as  Scaevola  put  upon  his  head,  when 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  fire.  Let  him  see  whether  a  drunken 
meeting  will  cure  a  fever  or  make  him  wise :  a  hearty  and  a. 
persevering  prayer  will.  Let  him  tell  me,  if  spending 
great  sums  of  money  upon  his  lusts  will  make  him  sleep 
soundly,  or  be  rich:  charity  will;  alms  will  increase  his 
fortune,  and  a  good  conscience  shaQ  charm  aQ  his  cares  and. 
sorrows  into  a  most  dehdous  slumber.  Well  may  a  full 
goblet  wet  the  drunkard^s  tongue,  and  then  the  heat  riang 
from  the  stomach  will  dry  the  sponge,  and  heat  it  into  the 
scorchings  and  little  images  of  hell :  and  the  follies  of  a. 
wanton  bed  will  turn  the  itch  into  a  smart,  and  empty  the 
rrins  of  all  their  lustful  powers :  but  can  they  do  honour  or. 
satisfaction  in  any  thing  that  must  last,  and  that  ought  to  be 
provided  for?  No;  all  the  things  of  this  world  are  little, 
and  trifling,  and  limited,  and  particular,  and  sometimes 
necessary,  because  men  are  miserable,  wanting,  and  imper- 
fect; but  they  never  do  any  thing  toward  perfection,  but 
their  pleasure  dies  like  the  time  in  which  it  danced  awhile ; 
and  when  the  minute  is  gone,  so  is  the  pleasure  too,  and 
leaves  no  footstep  but  the  impression  of  a  sigh,  and  dwells 
no  where  but  in  the  same  house  where  you  shall  find  yester- 
day, that  is,  in  forgetfulness  and  annihilation ;  unless  its  only 
child,  sorrow,  shall  marry,  and  breed  more  of  its  kind,  and 
so  continue  its  memory  and  name  to  eternal  ages.  It  is^ 
therefore,  the  most  necessary  part  of  prudence  to  choose 
well  in  the  main  stake :  and  the  dispute  is  not  mucli ;  for  if 
eternal  things  be  better  than  temporal,  the  soul  more  noble; 
than  the  body,  virtue  more  honourable  than  the  basest  vices,, 
a  lasting  joy  to  be  chosen  before  an  eternal  sorrow,  much  to 
be  preferred  before  little,  certainty  before  danger,  public 
good  things  before  private  evils,  eternity  before  moments ; 
then  let  us  sit  down  in  religion,  and  make  heaven  to  be  our 
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end,  God  to  be  our  Father,  Christ  our  elder  Brother,  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  virtue  to  be 
our  employment;  and  then  we  shall  never  enter  into  the 
portion  of  fools  and  accursed  ill-choosing  spirits.  Nazianzea 
said  well,  ^^  Malim  prudentise  guttam  quian  foecundioris 
fortunse  pelagus:^  One  drop  of  prudence  is  more  useful 
than  an  ocean  of  a  smooth  fortune  i"  for  prudence  is  a  rare 
instrument  towards  heaven;  and  a  great  fortune  is  made 
oftentimes  the  highway  to  hell  and  destruction.  However, 
thus  far  prudence  is  our  duty ;  every  man  can  be  so  wise, 
and  is  bound  to  it,  to  choose  heaven,  and  a  cohabitation  with 
God,  before  the  possessions  and  transient  vanities  of  the 
world. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to  pursue  this  great 
end  with  apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that 
end.  No  wise  man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat,  or  use 
a  child  for  his  interpreter;  and  that  general  is  a  Cyclops 
without  an  eye,  who  chooses  the  sickest  men  to  man  his 
towns  and  the  weakest  to  fight  his  battles.  It  cannot  be 
a  vigorous  prosecution,  unless  the  means  have  an  efficacy  or 
worth  commensurate  to  all  the  difficulty,  and  something  of 
the  excellency  of  that  end  which  is  designed.  And,  indeed, 
men.  use  not  to  be  so  weak  in  acquiring  the  possessions  of 
their  temporals;  but  in  matters  of  religion  they  think  any 
thing  effisctive.  enough  to  secure  the  greatest  interest :  as  if 
all  the  fields  of  heaven  and  the  regions  of  that  kingdom  were 
waste  ground,  and  wanted  a  colony  of  planters ;  and  that 
God  invited  men  to  heaven  upon  any  terms,  that  he  might 
rejoice  in  the  multitude  of  subjects.  For  certain  it  is,  men 
do  more  to  get  a  little  money  than  for  all  the  glories  of 
heaven :  men  ^  rise  up  early,^  and  ^  sit  up  late,  and  f  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness,'  to  become  richer  than  their  neighbours ; 
and  are  amazed  at  every  loss,  and  impatient  of  an  evil  ac- 
cident, and  feel  a  direct  storm  of  passion  if  they  suffer  in 
their  interest.  But  in  order  to  heaven  they  are  cold  in  their 
religion,  undevout  in  their  prayers,  incurious  in  their  walking, 
unwatchful  in  their  circmnstances,  indifferent  in  the  use  of 
their  opportunities,  infrequent  in  theii*  discoursings  of  it,  not 
inquisitive  of  the  way,  and  yet  think  they  shall  surely  go  to 
heaven.  But  a  prudent  man  knows,  that  by  the  greatness  of 
the  purchase  he  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  the 
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price.     When  we  ask  of  God  any  great  thing, — as  wisdom, 
delivety  from  sickness,  his  Holy   Spirit,   the  forgiveness  of 
sitis,  the  grace  of  chfestity,  restitution  to  his  favour,  ot  the 
like, — dd  we  hope  to  obtain  them  without  a  high  opinion  of 
the  things  we  ask  P  And  if  We  value  them  highly,  must  We 
not  d^ire  them  earnestly  ?   and  if  we  desire  them  eainestly, 
must  We  toot  beg  for  them  fervently  ?  and  whatsoever  we  ask 
for  fervently,  must  not  we  beg  for  frequently  ?     And  then, 
because  prayer  is  but  one  hand    toward    the    reaching    a' 
blessing,  and  God  requires  our  co-operation  and  endeavour, 
and  we  must  work  with  both  hands,  are  we  not  convinced* 
that  our  prayers  are  either  £Gdnt,  or  a  design  of  laziness, 
when  we  either  ask  coldly,  or  else  pray  loudly,  hoping  to 
receive  the  graces  we  need  without  labour?      A   prudent 
person,  that  knows  to  value  the  best  object  of  his  desires, 
will  also  know  that  he  must  observe  the  degrees  of  labour, 
according  to  the  excellency  of  the  reward.     That  prayer^ 
must  be  efiectual,  -« fervent,  *—  frequent,  —  continual,— -holy, 
—passionate,' — that  miist  get  a  grace  or  secure  a  blessing: 
the  love  that  we  must  have  to  God,  must  be  such  as  to  keep  his 
commandments,  and  make  us  willing  to  part  with  all  out 
estate,  and  all  our  honour,  and  our  life,  for  the  testimony 
of  a  holy  conscience  t  our  charity  to  otir  neighbour  must  be 
expressive  in  a  language  of  a  real  friendship,  aptness  to  for- 
give, readiness  to  forbear,  in  pitying  infirmities,  in  relieving 
necessities,  in  giving  our  goods  and  our  lives,  and  quitting 
our  privileges   to  save  his  soul,  to  secure  and  support  his 
virtue :  our  repentance  must  be  full  of  sorrows  and  cate,  of 
diligence  and  hatred  against  sin ;  it  must  drive  out  all,  and 
leave  no  affections  towards  it ;  it  must  be  constant  and  per- 
severing,  fearful  of  relapse,  and  watehful  of  all  accidents  t 
our  temperance  must  sometimes  turn  into  abstinence,  and 
most  commonly  be  severe,  and  ever  without  reproof :  *«  He 
that  striveth  for  masteries  is  temperate,'*  saith  St.  Paul,  *«  in 
all  things.'"    He  that  does  all  this,  may,  with  some  pretence 
BXid  reason,  say,  he  intends  to  go  to  heaven.     But  they  that 
will  not  deny  a  lust,  nor  restrain  an  appetite  ;  they  that  will 
be  drunk  when  their  friends  do  merrily  constrain  them,  or 
lov6  a  cheap  religion,  and  a  gentle  and  lame  prayer,  short 
and  soft,  quickly  said  and  soon  passed  over,  seldom  returning 
and  but  little  observed ;  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
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think  themselves  persons  disposed  to  receive  such  glorious 
crowns  and  sceptres^  such  excellent  conditions,  which  they 
hAve  not  faith  enough  to  believei  nor  attention  enough  to 
Gonsid^,  and  no  man  can  have  wit  enough  to  understand  P 
But  so  might  An  Arcadian  shepherd  look  from  the  rocks,  or 
tiirough  the  clefts  of  the  valley  where  his  sheep  graze,  and 
wonder  that  the  messenger  stays  so  long  from  coming  to 
him  to  be  crowned  king  of  all  the  Greek  islands,  or  to  be 
adopted  heir  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  It  Is  an  infinite 
love  of  God  that  we  have  heaven  upon  conditions  which  we 
can.  perform  with  greatest  diligence  \  but  truly  the  lives  of 
men  are  generelly  such,  that  they  do  things  in  order  to 
heaven,  things,  I  sc(y,  so  few,  so  trifling,  so  unworthy,  that 
they  are  not  proportionable  to  the  reward  of  a*  crown  of  oak  or 
a  yellow  riband,  the  slender  reward  with  which  the  Romans 
paid  their  soldiers  for  their  extroardinary  valour.  True  it  is, 
that  heaven  is  not,  in  a  just  sense  of  a  commutation,  a 
reward,  but  a  gift,  and  aa  infltiUe  favour :  but  yet  it  is  not 
reached  forth  but  to  persons  disposed  by  the  conditions  of 
€rod,  which  conditions  when  we  pursue  in  kind,  let  us  be 
very  careful  we  do  not  fail  of  the  mighty  prize  of  our  high 
cdUng,  for  want  of  degrees  and  just  measures,  the  measures 
of  teal  and  a  mighty  loVe. 

B.  It  is  an  oiBce  of  prudence  to  serve  QoA  so  that  we  may, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  our  lives  and  our  estates,  our  in^ 
terest  and  reputation,  for  ourselves  and  our  relatives,  so  far 
as  they  can  consist  together,  St.  Paul,  in  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  was  careful  to  instruct  the  forwardness  and  zeal 
of  the  new  Christians  into  good  husbandry,  and  to  catechize 
the  men  into  good  trades,  and  the  women  into  yxseiol  employ- 
ments, that  they  might  not  be  unprofitable.  For  Christian 
religion  carrying  us  to  heaven,  does  it  by  the  way  of  a  man, 
and  by  the  body  it  serves  the  soul,  as  by  the  soul  it  serves 
God ;  and,  therefore,  it  endeavours  to  secure  the  body  and  ite 
interest,  that  it  may  continue  the  opportunities  of  a  crowtl, 
and  prolong  the  stage  in  which  we  are  to  run  for  the  mighty 
<  prize  of  our  salvation «/  and  this  is  that  part  of  prudence 
which  is  the  defensative  and  guard  of  a  Christian  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  and  it  hath  in  it  much  of  duty.  He  that, 
through  an  indiscreet  zeal,  casts  himself  into  a  needless 
danger,  hath  betrayed  lus  life  to  tyranny,  and  tempts  the  sin 
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of  an  enemy;  he  loses  to  God  the  service  of  many  years,  and 
cuts  off  himself  from  a  fair  opportunity  of  i¥orking  his  salva^ 
tion,  in  the  main  parts  of  which  we  shall  find  a  long  life  and 
very  many  years  of  reason  to  be  little  enough ;  he  betrays  the 
interest  of  his  relatives,  which  he  is  bound  to  preserve ;  he 
disables  himself  of  making  *  provision  for  them  of  his  own 
house  ;^  and  he  that  fails  in  this  duty  by  his  own  fault  ^  is  worse 
than,  an  infidel :'  and  denies  the  faith,  by  such  unseasonably 
dying,  or  being  undone,  which  by  that  testimony  he  did 
intend  gloriously  to  confess ;  he  serves  the  end  of  ambition 
and  popular  services,  but  not  the  sober  ends  of  reli^on ;  he 
discourages  the  weak,  and  weakens  the  hands  of  the  strong, 
and  by  upbraiding  their  weariness,  tempts  them  to  turn  it 
into  rashness  or  despair ;  he  afirights  strangers  from  entering 
into  religion,  while  by  such  imprudence  he  shall  represent  it 
to  be  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  wise  and  to  be 
religious ;  he  turns  all  the  whole  religion  into  a  frowardness 
of  dying  or  beggary,  leaving  no  space  for  the  parts  and  offices 
of  a  holy  life,^  which,  in  times  of  persecution,  are  infinitely 
necessary  for  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  But  God 
hath  provided  better  things  for  his  servants :  ^*  Quem  fata 
cogunt,  ille  cum  venia  est  miser  C^  ^^  he  whom  Grod  by  an 
inevitable  necessity  calls  to  sufferance,  he  hath  leave  to  be 
undone;^  and  that  ruin  of  his  estate  or  loss  of  his  life  shall 
secure  first  a  providence,  then  a  crown. 

At  81  quia  ultro  se  malis  offert  yoleD9» 
Seque  ipse  torquet^  peideie  est  dignus^  bona^ 
Queifl  neacit  uti  :——i$6n.  Hipp,  440.  Sehr, 

^  But  he  that  invites  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  by  his  own 
follies,  or  the  indiscretions  of  an  insignificant  and  impertinent 
zeal,  suffers  as  a  wilful  person,  and  enters  into  the  porticm 
and  reward  of  fools.^  And  this  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  next  after  my  text,  **  Beware  of  men.''  Use  your 
prudence  to  the  purposes  of  avoiding  th^  snare.  Twv  dfiq&v 
fiporos  pMsXXov  dviifjus^s.  ^^  Man  is  the  most  harmful  of  all  the 
wild  beasts/'  ^^  Ye  are  sent  as  sheep  among  wolves;  be, 
therefore,  wise  as  serpents:'"  when  you  can  avoid  it,  suffer 
not  men  to  ride  over  your  heads,  or  trample  you  under  foot ; 
that  is  the  wisdom  of  serpents.  And  so  must  we ;  that  is,  by 
all  just  compliances,  and  toleration  of  all  indifferent  changes 
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in  which  a  duty  is  not  destroyed,  and  in  which  we  are  not 
active,  so  preserve  ourselves,  that  we  might  be  permitted  to 
live,  and  serve  God,  and  to  do  advantages  to  religion;  so 
purchasing  time  to  do  good  in,  by  bending  in  all  those 
flexures  of  fortune  and  condition  which  we  cannot  help^  and 
which  we  do  not  set  forward,  and  which  we  never  did  procure. 
And  this  is  the  direct  meaning  of  St.  Paul :  ^^  See  then  that 
ye  walk  circunlspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil^;"  that  is,  we  are  fallen 
into  times  that  are  troublesome,  dangerous,  persecuting,  and 
afflictive ;  purchase  as  much  respite  as  you  can ;  buy  or 
'redeem  the  time'  by  all  honest  arts,  by  humility,  by  fair 
carriage  and  sweetnesses  of  society,  by  civility  and  a  peaceful 
conversation,  by  good  words  and  all  honest  offices,  by  praying 
for  your  persecutors,  by  patient  sufferance  of  what  is  unavoid- 
able. And  when  the  tyrant  draws  you  forth  from  all  these 
guards  and  retirements,  and  offers  violence  to  your  duty,  or 
tempts  you  to  do  a  dishonest  act,  or  to  omit  an  act  of  obliga- 
tion, then  come  forth  into  the  theatre,  and  lay  your  necks 
down  to  the  hangman's  axe^  and  fear  not  to  die  the  most 
shameful  death  pf  the  a*oss  or  the  gallows.  For  *so  have  I 
known  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  those  ladders ; 
and  the  Lord  of  glory  suffered  shame  and  purchased  honour 
upon  the  cross.  Thus  we  are  '^  to  walk  in  wisdom  towards 
them  that  are  without^  redeeming  the  time** :""  for  so  St.  Paul 
renews  that  permission  or  commandment;  give  them  no  just 
cause  of  offence ;  with  all  humility,  and  as  occasion  is  offered, 
represent  their  duty,  and  invite  them  sweetly  to  felicities  and 
virtue,  but  do  not,  in  ruder  language,  upbraid  and  reproach 
their  baseness;  and,  when  they  are  incorrigible,  let  them 
alone,  lest,  like  cats,  they  run  mad  with  the  smell  of  delicious 
ointments.  And,  therefore,  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  being 
asked  by  the  unbaptized  president,  *  Who  was  the  God  of 
Christians?'  answered  'Eiv  r^s  a^iof  yvwffip,  '  If  you  be  disposed 
with  real  and  hearty  desires  of  learning,  what  you  ask  you 
shall  quickly  know;'  but,  if  your  purpose  be  indirect,  I  shall 
not  preach  to  you,  to  my  hurt,  and  your  no  advantage.— ^Thus 
the  wisdom  of  the  primitive .  Christians  was.  careful  not  to 
profane  the  temples  of  the  heathen,  not  to  revile  their  false 

«  Eph,  V.  15, 16.  d  Col.  iv.  5. 
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gods ;  and,  when  they  were  in  duty  to  reprehend  the  follies 
of  their  religion,  they  chose  to  do  it  from  their  own  writings, 
and  as  relators  of  their  own  records  t  they  fled  from  the  fury 
of  a  persecution »  they  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  wandeted 
about  in  disguises,  and  preached  in  private,  and  celebrated 
their  synaxes  and  communions  in  grottoes  and  retirements  ( 
and  made  it  aj^iear  to  all  the  world  they  were  peaceable  atid 
obedient^  charitable  and  patient,  and  at  this  price  bought  their 
time. 

"MJtytffroi  t^you  travrog  Iff  t^Ktreirris^, 

As  knowing  that,  even  in  this  sense,  time  was  very  pre- 
cious, and  the  opportunity  of  giving  glory  to  Gtod  by  thd 
oiSces  of  an  excellent  religion  was  not  too  dear  a  purchase  at 
that  rate.  But  then  when  the  wolves  had  entered  into  the 
folds,  and  seized  upon  a  lamb,  the  rest  fled,  and  Used  all  the 
innocent  arts  of  concealment.  St.  Athanasius  being  overtaken 
by  his  persecutors,  but  not  known,  and  asked  whether  he  saw 
Athanasius  passing  that  way,  pointed  out  forward  with  his 
finger*  "  Non  longfe  abest  Athanasius,"  *'  the  man  is  not  far 
ofi^,**^  a  swift  footman  will  easily  overtake  him.  And  St.  Paul 
divided  the  counsel  of  his  judges,  and  made  the  Pharisees  his 
parties  by  a  witty  insinuation  of  his  own  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  was  not  the  main  question,  but  an  incident  to 
the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And  when  Plinius  Secundus, 
in  the  face  of  a  tyrstnt  court,  was  pressed  so  invidiously  to 
give  his  opinion  concerning  a  good  man  in  banishment,  and 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  unjust  sentence,  he  diverted  the 
snare  of  Marcus  Regulus,  by  referring  his  answer  to  a  com- 
petent judicatory,  according  to  the  laws :  being  pressed  again, 
by  ofiering  a  direct  answer  upon  a  just  condition,  which  he 
knew  they  would  not  accept ;  and,  the  third  time,  by  turning 
the  envy  upon  the  impertinent  and  malicious  orator ;  that  he 
won  great  honour,  the  honour  of  a  severe  honesty,  and  a  witty 
matt,  and  a  prudent  person*  The  thing  I  have  noted,  because 
it  is  a  good  pattern  to  represent  the  arts  of  hottest  evasion, 
and  religious,  prudent  honesty;  which  any  good  man  may 
transcribe  and  turn  into  his  own  instances,  if  any  equal  case 
should  occur. 

^  Soph.  Electr.  75.  Musgr* 
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For,  in  this  case,  the  rule  is  easy ;  if  we  are  commanded 
to  be  *  wise '  and  *  redeem  our  time,'  that  we  serve  God  and 
religion,  we  must  not  use  unlawful  arts  which  set  us  back  in 
the  accounts  of  our  time,  no  lying  subterfuges,  no  betraying 
of  a  truth,  no  treachery  to  a  good  man,  no  insnaring.  of  a 
brother,  no  secret  renouncing  of  any  part  or  proposition  cff 
our  reli^on,  no  denying  to  confess  the  article  when  we  are 
called  to  it.  For  when  the  primitive  Christians  had  got  a 
trick  to  give  money  for  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed 
to  idols,  though  indeed  they  did  not  do  it,  but  had  corrupted 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  they  dishonoured  their 
religion,  and  were  marked  with  the  appellative  of  *  libellatici,' 

*  libellers;'  and  were  excommunicated,  and  cast  off  from  the 
society  of  Christians,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  till  they  had 
returned  to  Grod'  by  a  severe  repentance.  **  Optandum  est, 
tit,  qUod  libenter  facis,  diu  fitcere  possis  ;^  **  It  is  good  to 
have  long  time  to  do  that  which  we  ought  to  doi^'  but  to 
pretend  that  which  we  dare  not  do,  and  to  say  we  have  when 
we  have  not,  if  we  know  we  ought  not,  is  to  dishonour  the 
cause  and  the  person  too;  it  is  expressly  against  confession 
of  Christ,  of  which  St.  Paul  saith,  "  By  the  mouth,  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation  ;^*  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  He  that 
confesseth  me  before  men,  I  will  confess  him  before  my 
heavenly  Father  ;^  and  if  here  he  refuseth  to  own  me,  I  will 
not  own  liim  hereafter.  It  is  also  expressly  against  Christian 
fortitude  and  nobleness,  and  against  the  simplicity  and  sin^ 
cerity  of  our  religion,  and  it  turns  prudence  into  craft,  and 
brings  the  devil  to  wait  in  the  temple,  and  to  minister  to  God ; 
and  it  is  a  lesser  kind  of  apostasy.  And  it  is  well  that  the 
man  is  tempted  no  farther ;  for,  if  the  persecutors  could  not 
be  corrupted  with  money,  it  is  odds  but  the  complying  man 
would ;  and  though  he  would,  with  the  money,  hide  his 
shame,  yet  he  will  not,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate,  redeeni 
his  religion.    Awnqus  S'  exsiy  el  roiV  IfjuavrTis  rov  /Stov  ^tltEfi/  xayttns' 

*  Some  men  will  lose  their  lives,  rather  than  a  fair  estate :' 
and  do  not  almost  all  the  armies  of  the  world  (I  mean  those 
that  fight  in  the  justest  causes)  pretend  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  lands  and  liberties  ?  and  there  are  too  many  also,  that 
will  die  twice,  rather  than  be  beggars  once,  although  we  all 
know  that  the  second  death  is  intolerable.  Christian  prudence 
forbids  us  to  provoke  a  danger ;  and  they  were  fond  persons 
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that  ran  to  persecution,  and^  when  the  proconsul  sat  on  the 
life  and  death,  and  made  strict  inquisition  after  Christians, 
went  and  offered  themselves  to  die;  and  he  was  a  fool,  that, 
being  in  Portugal,  ran  to  the  priest  as  he  elevated  the  host, 
and  overthrew  the  mysteries,  and  openly  defied  the  rites  of 
that  religion.  God,  when  he  sends  a  persecution,  will  pick  out 
such  persons  whom  he  will  have  to  die,  and  whom  he  will  con- 
sign to  banishment,  and  whom  to  poverty.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  us  do  our  duty  when  we  can,  and  as  long  as  we  can,  and 
with  as  much  strictness  as  we  can ;  walking  oUqlQw^  (as  the 
apostle^s  phrase  is),  ^  not  prevaricating^  in  the  least  tittle :  and 
then,  if  we  can  be  safe  with  the  arts  of  dvil,  innocent,  inofiPen- 
sive  compliance,  let  us  bless  God  for  his  permissions  made  to 
us,  and  his  assistances  in  the  using  them.  But  if  either  we 
turn  our  zeal  into  the  ambition  of  death,  and  the  follies  of  an 
unnecessary  beggary ;  or  on  the  other  side  turn  our  prudence 
into  craft  and  covetousness ;  to  the  first  I  say,  that  ^God 
hath  no  pleasure  in  fools  f  to  the  latter,  ^  If  you  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  your  own  soul,^  your  loss  is  infinite  and 
intolerable. 


SERMON  XXI. 

PART  II. 


4.  It  is  the  office  of  Christian  prudence  so  to  order  the  afiairs 
of  our  life,  as  that,  in  all  the  offices  of  our  souls  and  conversa- 
tion, we  do  honour  and  reputation  to  the  religion  we  profess. 
For  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  professors  give  great  advantages 
to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully,  and  do  alienate  the 
hearts,  and  hinder  the  complicmce  of  those  undetermined  per- 
sons, who  are  apt  to  be  persuaded,  if  their  understandings  be 
not  prejudiced. 

But  as  our  necessary  duty  is  bound  upon  us  by  one  liga- 
ment more,  in  order  to  the  honour  of  the  cause  of  God,  so  it 
particularly  binds  us  to  many  circumstances,  adjuncts,  and 
parts  of  duty,  which  have  no  other  commandment  but  the  law 
of  prudence.  There  are  some  sects  of  Christians  which  have 
some  one  constant  indisposition,  which,  as  a  character,  divides 
them  from  all  others,  and  makes  them  reproved  on  all  hands* 
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Some  are  so  suspicious  and  ill-natured,  that,  if  a  person  of  a 
facile  nature  and  gentle  disposition  fall  into  their  hands,  he  is 
pre^ntly  soured,  and  made  morose,  unpleasant,  and  uneasy  in 
his  conversation.  Others  there  are,  that  do  things  so  like  t 
what  themselves  condemn,  that  they  are  forced  to  take  sane- 
tuary  and  labour  in  the  nune  of  insignificant  distinctions,  to 
make  themselves  believe  they  are  innocent ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  (^end  fdl  men  else,  and  open  the  mouths  of 
their  adversaries  to  speak  reproachful  things,  true  or  false  (as 
it  happens).  And  it  requires  a  great  wit  to  understand  all  the 
distinctions.and  devices  thought  of  for  legitimating  the  wor- 
shipping of  images ;  and  those  people  that  are  liberal  in  their 
excommunications,  make  men  think  they  have  reason  to  say, 
*  thdr  judges  are  proud,  or  self-willed,  or  covetous,  or  ill- 
natured  people.^  These  that  axe  the  faults  of  governors,  and 
continued,  are  quickly  derived  upon  the  sect,  and  cause  a 
disreputation  to  the  whole  society  and  institution.  And  who 
can  think  that  congregation  to  be  a  true  branch  of  the 
Christian,  which  makes  it  their  profession  to  kill  men  to  save 
their  souls  against  their  will,  and  against  their  understanding? 
who^  calling  themselves  disciples  of  so  meek  a  Master,  do  live 
like  bears  upon  prey,  and  spoil,  and  blood  P  It  is  a  huge  dis- 
honour to  the  sincerity  of  a  man^s  purposes,  to  be  too  busy  in 
fingering  money  in  the  matters  of  religion ;  and  they  that  are 
zealous  for  their  rights,  and  tame  in  their  devotion,  furious 
against  sacrilege,  and  companions  of  drunkards,  implacable 
against  breakers  of  a  canon,  aad  careless  and  patient  enough 
with  them  that  break  the  fifth  or  sixth  commandments  of  the 
decalogue,  tell  all  the  world  their  private  sense  is  to  preserve 
their  own  interest  with  scruple  and  curiosity,  and  leave  God 
to  take  care  for  his. 

Thus  Christ  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  *  straining  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel ;'  the  very  representation  of  the 
manner  and  matter  of  fact  discovers  the  vice  by  reproving  the 
folly  of  it.  They  that  are  factious  to  get  a  rich  proselyte, 
and  think  the  poor  not  worth  saving,  dishonour  their  zeal, 
and  teach  men  to  call  it  covetousness :  and  though  there  may 
be  a  reason  of  prudence  to  desire  one  more  than  the  other, 
because  of  a  bigger  efficacy  the  example  of  the  one  may  have 
more  than  the  other ;  yet  it  will  quickly  be  discovered,  if  it 
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be  done  by  secular  design ;  fuid  the  Scripture,  that  did  not 
allow  the  preferring  of  a  gay  man  before  a  poor  smnt  in  the 
matter  of  place,  will  not  be  pleased,  that  in  the  matter  of 
souls,  which  are  aU  equal,  there  should  be  a  faction,  and 
design,  and  an  acceptation  of  persons.  Never  let  sins  pollute 
our  religion  with  arts  of  the  worl4>  no^^  offer  to  support  tb^ 
«rk  witib  unhallowed  hand^,  nor  mingle  false  propositions 
with  true,  nor  make  relij^on  a  pretence  to  f»rofit  pr  prefer- 
ment, nor  do  things  which  are  like  a  vice ;  nether  ever  speak 
things  dishonourable  of  God,  nor  abuse  thy  brother  for  God^s 
sake ;  nor  be  solicitous  and  over-busy  to  recover  thy  own  little 
things,  neither  always  think  it  fit  to  lose  thy  charity  by  forcing 
thy  brother  to  do  justice;  and  all  those  tilings  which  are  the 
outsides  and  faces,  the  garments  and  most  discerned  parts  of 
religion,  be  sure  that  they  be  dressed  according  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  men,  and  by  all  the  rules  of  commoii 
honesty  and  pubUc  reputation.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that 
the  Jew  should  say,  the  Christians  worship  images?  or  that 
it  should  become  a  prova*b,  that  ^  the  Jew  spends  all  in  bis 
passover,  the  Moor  in  his  marriage,  and  the  Christian  in  bis 
law-suits?^  that  what  the  first  sacrifice  to  religion,  and  the 
second  to  public  joy,  we  should  spend  in  malice,  covetousness, 
and  revenge  ? 


Pudet  hmc  opprobri^  nobis 


Et  dici  potQisse^  et  non  potaisse  xefelU* 

But  among  ourselves  also  we  serve  the  devils  ends,  and 
minister  to  an  eternal  disunion,  by  saying  and  doing  things 
which  look  unhandsomely^  One  sort  of  men  is  superstitious, 
fantastical,  greedy  of  honour,  and  tenacious  of  propositions  to 
fill  the  purse,  and  his  religion  is  thought  nothing  but  policy 
and  opinion.  Another  says,  *  he  hath  a  good  religion,'  but 
be  is  the  most  indifferent  and  cold  person  in  the  world  either 
to  maintain  it,  or  to  live  according  to  it.  The  one  dresses  the 
images  of  mnts  with  fine  clothes ;  the  other  lets  the  poor  go 
naked,  and  disrobes  the  priests  that  minister  in  the  religion^ 
A  third  uses  God  worse  than  all  this,  and  says  of  him  such 
things  that  are  scandalous  even  to  an  honest  man,  and  such 
which  would  undo  a  good  man's  r^utation.  And  a  fourth, 
yet,  endures  no  governor  but  himself,  and  pretends  to  set  up 
Christ,  and  make  himself  his  lieutenant.    And  a  fifth  hates  all 
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gOTemxnent.  And  from  9II  this  it  comes  to  pass,  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  man  to  choose  his  side ;  and  he  that  chooses  wisest,  takes 
that  which  bath  in  it  least  hurt;  but  some  he  must  endure^  or 
live  without  communion ;  and  every  chiu^b  of  one  denomina" 
tion  is^  or  hath  beeni  too  incurious  of  preventing  infamy  or 
diffeputation  to  their  confessions. 

One  thing  I  desire  should  be  observed^  that  here  the 
queettion  being  concerning  prudence,  and  the  matter  of  doing 
leputaticm  to  our  religion,  it  is  not  ^nou|^h  to  say,  we  can 
"mih  learning  justify  all  that  we  dp,  and  make  all  whole  with 
three  or  four  distinctions :  for  possibly  that  man  that  went  to 
viat  th^  Corinthian  Lais,  if  he  had  been  asked  why  he  dis^ 
honoured  himself  with  so  unhandsome  an  entrance,  might 
find  an  excuse  to  le^timate  his  act,  or  at  least  to  make  himself 
believe  well  of  his  own  person;  but  he  that  intends  to  do 
himself  honour,  must  take  care  that  he  .be  not  suspected, 
that  he  give  no  occasion  of  reproachful  language ;  for  fame  and 
honour  is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as  a  woman's  chastity,  or  like 
the  face  of  the  purest  mirror,  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  un- 
wholesome air,  or  a  watery  eye  can  sully,  and  the  beauty  is 
lost,  although  it  be  not  dashed  in  pieces.  When  a  man,  or  a 
sect,  is  put  ta  answer  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of  reputa^ 
tion,  they,  with  their  distinctions,  wipe  the  glass,  and  at  last 
can  do  nothing  but  xuake  it  appear  it  was  not  broken ;  but 
their  very  abstersion  and  laborious  excuses  confess  it  was  foul 
and  faulty.  We  must  know  that  all  sorts  of  men,  and  all  sects 
of  Christians,  have  not  only  the  mistakes  of  men  and  their 
prgudices  to  contest  withal,  but  the  calumnies  and  aggravation 
of  devils;  and,  therefore,  it  will  much  ease  our  account  01 
doomsday,  if  we  are  now  so  prudent  that  men  will  not  be 
offended  here,  nor  the  devils  furnished  with  a  libel  in  the  day 
of  our  great  account. 

To  this  rule  appertains,  that  we  be  curious  in  observing  the 
drcumstanoes  of  men,  and  satisfying  all  their  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, and  doing  things  at  that  rate  of  charity  and  reli- 
ptmf  which  they  are  taught  to  be  prescribed  in  the  institution. 
There  are  some  things  which  are  indecencies  rather  than  sins, 
fuch  which  may  become  a  just  heathen,  but  not  a  holy 
Christian;  a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  a  man  '  professing  god- 
liness :^  because  when  the  greatness  of  the  man,  or  the  ex- 
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cellency  of  the  law,  hath  engaged  us  upon  great  severity  or  an 
exemplary  virtue,  whatsoever  is  less  than  it,  renders  the  man 
unworthy  of  the  reli^on,  or  the  religion  unworthy  its  fame. 
Men  think  themselves  abused,  and,  therefore,  return  shame  for 
payment.  We  never  read  of  an  apostle  that  went  to  law ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
Christians  should  not  be  such  fighting  people,  and  clergymen 
should  not  command  armies,  and  kings  should  not  be  drunk, 
and  subjects  should  not  strike  princes  for  justice,  and  an  old 
man  should  not  be  youthful  in  talk  or  in  his  habit,  and  women 
should  not  swear,  and  great  men  should  not  lie,  and  a  poor 
man  should  not  oppress ;  for,  besides  the  sin  of  some  of  them, 
there  is  an  indecency  in  all  of  them ;  and  by  being  contrary  to 
the  end  of  an  office,  or  the  reputation  of  a  state,  or  the 
sobrieties  of  a  graver  or  sublimed  person,  they  asperse  the  re- 
ligion as  insufficient  to  keep  the  persons  within  the  bounds  of 
fame  and  common  reputation. 

But,  above  all  things,  those  sects  of  Christians  whose  pro- 
fessed doctrine  brings  destruction  and  diminution  to  govern- 
ment, give  the  most  intolerable  scandal  and  dishonour  to  the 
institution;  and  it  had  been  impossible  that  Christianity 
should  have  prevailed  over  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  if  it  had  not  been  humble  to  superiors, 
patient  of  injuries,  charitable  to  the  needy,'  a  great  exactor 
of  obedience  to  kings,  even  to  heathens,  that  they  might  be 
won  and  convinced ;  and  to  persecutors,  that  they  might  be 
sweetened  in  their  anger,  or  upbraided  for  their  cruel  injustice : 
for  so  doth  the  humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and 
leans  upon  its  lowest  base,  and  begs  shade  and  protection, 
and  leave  to  grow  under  its  branches,  and  to  give  and  take 
mutual  refreshment,  and  pay  a  friendly  influence  for  a  mighty 
patronage;  and  they  grow  and  dwell  together,  and  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  friends  and  married  pairs  of  all  the  leafy 
nation.  Religion  of  itself  is  soft,  easy,  and  defenceless ;  and 
God  hath  made  it  grow  up  with  empire,  and  lean  upon  the 
arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well  grow  alone ;  and  if  it  shall, 
like  the  ivy,  suck  the  heart  of  the  oak,  upon  whose  body  it 
grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be  pulled  dowii  from  its 
usurped  eminence,  and  fire  and  shame  shall  be  its  portion. 
We  cannot  complain,  if  princes  arm  against  those  Christians^ 
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whO)  if  they  were  suffered  to  preach,  will  disarm  the  princes ; 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  that  kings  are  bound  to  protect 
and  nourish  those  that  will  prove  ministers  of  their  own  ex- 
auctoration :  and  no  prince  can  have  juster  reason  to  forbid, 
nor  any  man  have  greater  reason  to  deny,  communion  to  a 
family,  than  when  they  go  about  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
one,  or  corrupt  the  duty  of  the  other.  The  particulars  of  this 
rule  are  very  many :  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  more, 
because  it  is  of  great  concernment  to  the  public  interest  of 
Christendom. 

There  are  some  persons,  whose  religion  is  hugely  disgraced, 
because  they  change  their  propositions,  according  as  their  tern* 
poral  necessities  or  advantages  do  return.  They  that,  in  their 
weakness  and  beginning,  cry  out  against  all  violence  as  against 
persecution,  and  from  being  sufferers  swell  up  till  they  be 
prosperous,  and  from  thence  to  power,  and  at  last  to  tjrranny, 
and  then  suffer  none  but  themselves,  and  trip  up  those  feet 
which  they  humbly  kissed,  that  themselves  should  not  be 
trampled  upon ; — these  men  tell  all  the  world,  that,  at  first, 
they  were  pusillanimous,  or  at  last  outrageous;  that  their 
doctrine  at  first  served  their  fear,  and  at  last  served  their  rage, 
and  that  they  did  not  at  all  intend  to  serve  God :  and  then 
who  shall  believe  them  in  any  thing  else  ?  Thus  some  men 
declaim  against  the  faults  of  governors,  that  themselves  may 
govern;  and  when  the  power  is  in  their  hands,  what  was  a 
&ult  in  others,  is  in  Uiem  necessity;  as  if  a  sin  could  be 
hallowed  for  coming  into  their  hands.  Some  Greeks,  at  Flo- 
rence,  subscribed  the  article  of  purgatory,  and  condemned  it  in 
their  own  dioceses:  and  the  king's  supremacy  in  causes  eccl&« 
siastical  was  earnestly  defended  against  the  pretences  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  and  yet  when  he  was  thrust  out,  some  men 
were,  and  are,  violent  to  submit  the  king  to  their  consistories ; 
as  if  he  were  supreme  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  and  yet  not 
supreme  over  his  own  clergy.  These  articles  are  managed  too 
suspiciously; 

Omnia  si  perdas^  famam  servaie  memetato : 

«  You  lose  all  the  advantages  to  your  cause,  if  you  lose  your 
repvitation.'^ 

5.  It  is  a  duty  also  of  Christian  prudence,  that  the  teachers 
of  others  by  authority,  or  reprovers  of  their  vices  by  cha- 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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lity,  should  also  make  their  persons  apt  to  do  H  without 
objection. 

Loripedeip  lecUs  deiideatj  ^thiopewt  albuc*. 

<  No  man  can  oidure  the  Gracchi  preaching  agaiast  seditkMi, 
Bor  Verres  prating  i^nst  thievery,'  or  Milo  against  hemSt* 
dde :  and  if  Herod  had  made  an  oration  of  humility,  er 
Antiochus  of  mqrcy,  men  would  have  thought  it  had  been 
ft  design  to  eyil  purposes.  He  that  means  to  gain  a  soul^ 
must  not  make  his  sermon  an  ostentation  of  his  eloquence^ 
but  the  law  of  bis  own  Kfe.  If  a  grammarian  should  speak 
solecisms,  or-  a  mui^elan  Aug  like  a  bitten^  be  becomes  ridl- 
eolous*  {of  ofFendmg  in  the  faculty  he  professes.  So  it  i&  hi 
them  who  minister  to  the  ecmy^rsioii  of  sou)$:  if  they  tsSA  in 
Aax  own  life,  when  they  pri^ess  to  instniet  anoth^  ^iey 
are  detective  in  their  f^oper  part,  and  are  unskiMfd  to  all 
their  purposes ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Crema  did,  widi  iU  succese^^ 
tempt  the  Ihiglish  priests  to  quit  thdr  cha3te  marrlr^s,  when 
himself  was  deprehended  in  unchaste  embraces.  "Per  good 
counsel  seems  to  be  tmhallowed,  when  it  is  reached  fbrth  by  an 
impure  hand ;  and  he  can  ill  be  bdieved  by  another^  whose 
fife  so  confutes  his  rules,  that  it  is  plain  he  doea  not  beliere 
bi»aself.  Those  churehea  that  ajre  zealous  for  souls,  must  send 
into  their  Hnmstries  men  so  innoeent,  that  evil  persona  may 
have  no  excuse  to  be  any  longer  vicious.  When  Gorgias  wait 
about  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  be  at  peace,  he  had  eloquence 
enough  to  do  advantage  to  his  cause,  and  reascm  enough  to 
press  it:  but  Melanthius  was  glad  to  put  him  off^  by  t^ng 
him  that  he  was  not  fit  to  persuade  peace,  who  could  not 
agree  at  home  with  his  wife,  nor  make  his  wife  agree  with  her 
naaid ;  and  he  that  could  not  make  peace  between  three  idngle 
persons^  was  unapt  to  prevail  for  the  reuniting  fourteen  or 
:ifteen  commonwealths.  And  this  thing  St.  Paul  remarks, 
by  enjoining  that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  such  a  one.  as 
knew  well  to  rule  his  own  house;  or  else  he  ia  not  fit  to 
rule  the  church  of  God.  And  when  thau  persuadest  thy 
brother  to  be  chaste,  let  him  not  deride  thee  for  thy  intem- 
pexanoe;  and  it  will  ill  become  thee  to  be  severe  against  an 
idle  servant,  if  thou  thyself  beest  useless  to  the  public ;  and 

«  Jnv.  ii.  28. 
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every  notorious  vice  is  infinitely  against  the  spirit  of  goyen^ 
ment,  and  *  depresses  the  man  to  an  evenness^  with  oomraoa 
persons:  "Pacinus  quos  inquinat  aequat."  To  reprove  be* 
longs  to  a  superior ;  and  as  innocence  gives  a  man  advantage 
ov€r  his  brother,  giving  him  an  artificial  and  adventitious 
authority ;  so  the  folHes  and  scandals  of  a  pobHo  and  govenw 
hkg  man,  destroy  the  efiicacy  of  that  authority  that  is  just  and 
natural.  Now  this  is  directly  an  oftoe  of  Christian  prudence^ 
that  good  offices  and  great  authority  become  not  ineffective  *by 
ill  conduct. 

Hither  also  it  appertains,  that  in  public  or  private  reproc^s 
we  observe  circumstances  of  time,— of  place,— of  person, — 
of  disposition.  The  vices  of  a  king  are  not  to  be  opened 
publicfy,  and  princes  must  not  be  reprehended  as  a  man 
reproves  his  servant;  but  by  categorical  propositions,  by 
abstracted  declamations,  by  reprehensicms  of  a  crime  in  its 
sbgle  nature,  in  private,  with  humility  and  arts  of  insinua^ 
tion;  and  it  is  against  Christian  prudence,  not  only  to  use  a 
prince  or  great  personage  with  common  language,  but  it  is  as 
^reat  an  imprudence  to  pretend,  for  such  a  rudeness,  tb« 
examples  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  their 
case  was  extraordinary,  their  calling  peculiar,  their  commissoon 
special,  their  spirit  miraculous,  their  authority  great  as  to 
that  single  mission ;  they  were  like  thunder  or  the  trump  of 
God,  sent  to  do  that  office  plainly,  for  the  doing  of  which  in 
that  manner,  God  had  ^ven  no  commission  to  any  ordi- 
nary minister.  And,  therefore,  we  never  find,  that  the 
priests  did  use  that  freedom,  which  the  prophets  werecom^ 
manded  to  use,  whose  very  words  being  put  into  their 
mouths,  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  human  act,  or  a  lawful 
manner  of  doing  an  ordinary  office;  neither  could  it  become 
a  precedent  to  them,  whose  authority  is  precarious  and 
without  coercion,  whose  spirit  is  allayed  with  Christian 
graces  and  duties  of  humility,  whose  words  are  not  prew 
scribed,  but  left  to  the  conduct  of  prudence,  as  it  is  to  be 
advised  by  public  necessities  and  private  circumstances,  in 
ages  where  all  things  are  so  ordered,  that  what  was  fit  and 
pious  amongst  the  old  Jews,  would  be  uncivil  and  intolerable 
to  the  latter  Christians.  He  also  that  reproves  a  vice,  should 
also  treOit  the  persons  with  honour  and  civilities,  and  by  faiir 
opinions  and  sweet  addresses  place  the  man  in  the  regions  of 
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modesty,  and  the  confines  of  grace,  and  the  fringes  of  re- 
pentance. For  some  men  are  more  restrained  by  an  imper- 
fect feared  shame;  so  long  as  they  think  there  is  a  reserve 
of  reputation  which  they  may  secure,  than  they  can  be  with 
all  the  furious  declamations  of  the  world,  when  themselves 
are  repres^ited  ugly  and  odious,  full  of  shame,  and  actually 
punished  with  the  worst  of  temporal  evils,  beyond  which  he 
fears  not  here  to  suffer,  and  from  whence,  because  he  knows 
it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  redeemed  by  an  after-game  of  re- 
putation, it  makes  him  desperate  and  incorrigible  by  fraternal 
correption. 

A  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his  duty,  when  he  calls  his 
brother  ^  drunkard '  and  ^  beast  ;'*  and  he  may  better  do  it  by 
telling  him  he  is  a  man,  and  sealed  with  God^s  Spirit,  and 
honoured  with  the  title  of  a  Christian,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
reputed  as  a  discreet  person  by  his  friends,  and  a  governor  of 
a  faHaily,  or  a  guide  in  his  country,  or  an  example  to  many, 
and  that  it  is  huge  pity  so  many  excellent  things  should  be 
fiulUed  and  allayed  with  what  is  so  much  below  all  this.  Then 
a  reprover  does  his  duty,  when  he  is  severe  against  the  vice, 
and  charitable  to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and 
sorry  for  his  real  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and  resolutions 
there,  where  they  are  most  tender  and  most  tenable :  and  men 
will  not  be  in  love  with  virtue,  whither  they  are  forced  with 
rudeness  and  incivilities ;  but  they  love  to  dwell  there  whither 
they  are  invited  friendly,  and  where  they  are  treated  civilly, 
and  feasted  Uberally,  and  led  by  the  hand  and  the  eye  to 
honour  and  felicity. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  prudence  not  to  suffer  our 
souls  to  walk  alone,  unguarded,  unguided,  and  more  single 
than  in  other  actions  and  interests  of  our  lives,  which  are  of 
less  concernment.  ^^Yse  soli  et  singulari,^^  said  the  wise 
man:  **  Wo  to  him  that  is  alone.*"  And  if  we  consider,  how 
much  God  hath  done  to  secure  our  souls,  and  after  all  that, 
how  many  ways  there  are  for  a  man's  soul  to  miscarry,  we 
should  tbdnk  it  very  necessary  to  call  to  a  spiritual  man  to 
take  us  by  the  hand  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  lead 
us  in  all  the  regions  of  duty,  and  through  the  labyrinths  of 
danger.  For  God,  who  best  loves  and  best  know;s  how  to 
value  our  soul,  set  a  price  no  less  upon  it  than  the  life-blood 
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of  his  holy  Son;  he  hath  treated  it  with  variety  of  *usage9^ 
according  as  the  world  had  new  guises  and  new  necessities ; 
he  abates  it  with  punishment,  to  make  us  avoid  greater ;  he 
shortened  our  life,  that  we  might  live  for  ever ;    he  tunw 
sickness  into  virtue ;    he  brings  good  out  of  evil,  he .  turns 
enmities  to  advantages,  our  very  sins  into  repentances  and 
stricter  walking ;  he  defeats  all  the  follies  of  men  and  all  the 
arts  of  the  devil^  and  lays  snares  and  uses  violence  to  securef 
obedience ;  he  sends  prophets  and  priests  to  invite  us  and  to 
threaten  us  to  felicities ;  he  restrains  us  with  laws,  and  he 
bridles  us  with  honour  and  shame,  reputation  and  society^ 
friends  and  foes ;  he  lays  hold  on .  us  by  the  instruments  of 
all  the  passions;  he  is  enough  to  fill  our  love;  he  satisfies 
our  hope;  he  affrights  us  with  fear;  he  gives  us  part  of  our 
reward  in  hand,   and  entertains  all  our  faculties  with  the 
promises  of  an  infinite  and  glorious  portion;    he  curbs  our 
affections;    he   directs  our  wills;    he  instructs  our  under- 
standings with,  scriptures,  with  perpetual  sermons,  with  good 
books,  with  frequent  discourses,  with  particular  observations 
and  great  experience,   with  accidents  and  judgments,  with 
rare  events  of  providence  and  miracles  ;^lAe  sends  his  angels 
to  be  our  guard,  and  to  place  us  in  opportunities  of  virtue, 
and  to  take  us  ofiP  from  ill  company  and  places  of  danger,  to 
set  us  near  to  good  examples;  he  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  he  becomes  to  us  a  principle  of  a  mighty  grace,  descend- 
ing upon  us  in  great  variety  and  undiscerhed  events,  besides 
all  those  parts  of  it  which  men  have  reduced  to  a  method 
and  an  art :  and,  after  all  this,  he  forgives  us  infinite  irre- 
gularities, and  spares  us  every  day,  and  still  expects,  and 
passes  by,  and  waits  all  our  days,  still  watching  to  do  us 
good,  and  to  save  that  soul  which  he  knows  is  so  precious, 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  works  of  God,  and  an  image  of 
Divinity.     Now  from   all  these  arts  and  mercies  of    God, 
besides  that  we  have  infinite  reason  to  adore  his  goodness, 
we  have  also  a  demonstration  that  we  ought  to  do  all  that 
possibly  we  can,  and  extend  all  our  faculties,  and  watch  all 
our  opportunities,  and  take  in  all  assistances,  to  secure  the 
interest  of  our  soul,  for  which  God  is  pleased  to  take  such 
care,  and  use  so  many  arts  for  its  security.     If  it  were  not 
highly  worth  it,  God  would  not  do  it :  if  it  were  not  all  of  it . 
necessary,  God  would  not  do  it.    But  if  it  be  worth  it,  and 
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all  of  it  be  necessary,  why  should  we  not  labour  in  <Mrder  to 
this  great  end  P  If  it  be  worth  so  much  to  God,  it  is  so  mudbk 
Bdor^  to  us :  for  if  we  perish,  his  felicity  is  undisturbed ;  but 
we  are  und(Hie,  infinitely  undone.  It  is,  therefbie^  worth 
taking  in  a  spiritual  guide ;  so  £tf  we  are  gone. 

But  because  we  are  in  the  question  of  prudence,  we  must 
consider  whether  it  foe  necessary  to  do  so:  f<»*  every  man 
thinks  himself  wise  enough  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  soul,  and 
mani^ing  of  his  eternal  interest ;  and  divinity  is  ev^y  man's 
trade,  and  the  Scriptures  speak  our  own  language,  xad  the 
commandments  are  few  and  plain,  and  the  laws  are  the  measure 
of  justice;  and  if  I  say  my  prayers,  and  pay  my  debts,  my 
duty  ii?  soon  summed  up:  and  thus  we  usually  make  our 
aocoUBts  for  eteanity,  and  at  this  rate  only  take  care  &r 
heav^i.  But  let  a  man  be  questioned  for  a  portkm  of  his 
estate,  <»:  have  his  life  shaken  with  diseases ;  then  it.  will  not 
be  enough  to  employ  one  ag^it,  or  to  send  lor  a  good  woman 
to  minister  a  potion  cf  the  jiuces  of  ha:  oountry-garden ;  but 
the  ablest  lawyers,  and  the  skilfullest  physicians,  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  and  huge  caption  and  dilig^t  attendances^ 
and  a  curious  watdih^g  ooacaming  all  the  accidents  and  little 
passages  of  our  disease.  And  truly  a  man^s  life  €md  healdi 
is  worth  all  that  and  much  more,  and,  in  mimy  cases,  it  needs 
it  ail. 

But  then  is  the  «toul  the  only  safe  and  the  only  triflij^ 
diing  about  us  ?  Are  there  not  a  thousand  dangers,  and  ten 
thousand.  difiSculties,  oad  innumerable  possibilities  of  a  mis* 
adventure?  .Are  not  all  the  congregations  in  the  w<H:ld 
divided  ia  their  doctrines,  and  all  of  them  call  their  own  way 
necessary,  sad  most  of  them  call  all  the  rest  dananable  ?  W« 
had  need  of  a  wise  instructor  and  a  prud^it  choice,  at  our 
first  entiance  and  diection  of  our  side ;  and  wh^i  we  aie 
wdl  in  the  mat:ter  c^  faith  for  its  object  and  institution^  all 
die  evils  of  myself,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  church,  and  all 
the  good  that  happens  to  evil  men,  every  day  of  danger,  the 
periods  of  siduiess,  and  the  day  of  death,  are  days  of  tem^- 
pest  and^orm,  and  our  faith  will  suffer  shipwreck,  unless  it 
be  strong,  and  supported  and  directed.  But  who  shall  guide 
the  vessel^  when  a  stormy  passion  or  a  violent  imaginaticm 
transpcNTts  the  man?  :Who  shall  awaken  his  reason,  and 
charm  his  pasdon  into  slumber  and  instruc^on  ?    How  shaU 
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A  maft  tastise  his  fears  confident,  and  allay  his  eoofideiice 
wiA  fear,  a»d  feiake  die  allay  ^th  just  proportions,  and 
i^teet  €v^y  betwefeki  the  eKtremes,  or  call  upon  his  sleeping 
pufMS^y  or  ttctiHtte  his  dioice^>  or  l^nd  him  to  reason  in  all 
hb  wiisd^rings  and  ^oiwoes,  in  bis  passions  and  aii»tdces? 
SV*  suppose  the  man  of  great  skill  a&d  ff^eat  leaniing  in  the 
^wftys  <X  nii^on ;  yet  if  he  be  abased  by  acci4ent  or  by  his 
own  ^^9  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  j«^^4ge  ^^  ^^'■^'^  ^  oonsdenoei  md 
nvaken  his  duty,  and  kmew  his  holy  prinaple,  and  actuate 
ISA  {^iritual  powK»F  for  physictans^  that  prescribe  U>  others^ 
do  not  ministei^  to  tbemselv^  in  caaes  of  danger  and  Tiolent 
riricn^ssses;   Mid  in  matter  of  distemperAture  we  shall  not 
find  that  books  atone  will  do  all  tl»  work  of  a  spiritual 
phyifcian,  tnoi«  thm  of  a  natural.     I  will  not  go  about  to 
teerease  the  dai^gers  and  difficulties  <^  the  smil,  to  rept^seiE^ 
the  assistance  of  a  is|Mritual  man  to  be  neoesttury.     But  nf 
to  I  am  sure>  our  not  und«standing  and  o*tt  not  oonsider- 
ifeg  toitt  soul,  makes  u«  fk*  to  negiectj  and  then  many  tiaaai 
te  tefee  it.    But  is  not  every  man  an  unequal  Jut%e  in  Ms 
town  «lBse  ?  and,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  fawa 
haith  appointed  tribunals,  and  judges,  and  arbit3Patoi«s.     Aad 
tfaft  ttifeti  ai*  paptkd  in  the  matta-  of  souls,    it  is  infinitdy 
e^ta&H  bemuse  amongst  those  millxHis  of  aouls  thai  perish^ 
ndt  x>ne  in  ten  thousand  hsii  believes  hhnsdf  in  a  good  ooft* 
di^acHi^  and  ttil  tii^  sects  of  duristiaHs  Ihink  they  ate  in  the 
Hghti,  ^M  fe^  ar^  pafient  td  inquire  whether  they  be  or  no* 
Theii  &dd  lo  ihis,  that  the  questions  ^  souls,  being  cJothod 
wftSi  efrdiJmWtanfees  df  matter  and  particular  oontingascy ,  am 
^  ttMiy  be  infinite;  and  most  men  are  so  unfortunate,  that 
they  hate  «o  entangled  their  ^ases  of  oonsdenoe,  that  thelw 
wheJre  tlitey  have  ^me  semdAing  good,  it  may  be  th^  ha«« 
^Aingled  fcatf  a  d^ijen  evils:   ami,   '^^hen  inteifests  are  ooa^ 
feutid^d,  a»4  gdvemmettts  altered,  and  power  drives  wiA 
ri^t,    ttftd  ins^islbly  passes  into  «%ht^  and  duty  to  G^d 
'^WJuld  f«to  fee  rcjcoadiied  with  duty  to  ottr  relatives,  will  it 
•ftdt  t^  more  *an  «ecesgary,  that  we  ishodid  have  some,  oiie 
that  '♦^e  fffay  in^fe  of  after  the  way  to  heavwi,  which  is 
Tftoly  wade  intri<»te  by  tm  folMes  and  inevitabfe  accidents  ? 
But  lay  ^b^t  iliStrufnent  shall  men  alonej  and  in  their  owb 
-cas6s,  be  able  to  cBseetn  the  spisrit  off  truth  foom  the  ^lit 
%X  SkiAotty  5usl  confidence   from   jweanmptictti,  fear   from 
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pusillanimity  ?  Are  not  all  the  things  and  assistances  in  the. 
world  little  enough  to  defend  us  against  pleasure  and  pain^ 
the  two  great  fountains  of  temptation  ?  Is  it  not  harder  to 
cure  a  lust  than  to  cure  a  fever  P  And  are  not  the  deceptions 
and  follies  of  men,  and  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  enticements 
of  the  world,  and  the  deceptions  of  a  man^s  own  heart,  and 
the  evils  of  sin,  more  evil  and  more  numerous  than  the  sick- 
nesses and  diseases  of  any  one  man  ?  And  if  a  man  perishes 
in  his  soul,  is  it  not  infinitely  more  sad  than ,  if  he  could  rise 
from  his  grave  and  die  a  thousand  deaths  over  ?  Thus  we 
are  advanced  a  second  step  in  this  prudential  motive ;  God 
used  many  arts  to  secure  our  soul^s  interest;  and  there  are 
infinite  dangers  and  infinite  ways  of  miscarriage  in  the  squPs 
interest :  and,  therefore,  there  is  great  necessity  God  should 
do  all  those  mercies  of  security,  and  that  we  should  do  all  the 
under-ministries  we  can  in  this  great  work. 

But  what  advantage  shall  we  receive  by  a  spiritual  guide  ? 
Much,  everyway.  For  this  is  the  way  that  God.  hath  ap- 
pointed, who,  in  every  age,  hath  sent  a  succession  of  spiritual 
persons,  whose  ofiice  is  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  be 
*  stewards  of  God's  household,'  <  shepherds  of  the  flock,' 
^  dispensers  of  the  mysteries,'  under-mediators,  and. ministers 
of  prayer;  preachers  of  the  law,  expounders  ot  qi^estions, 
monitors  of  duty,  conveyances  of  blessings ;  and  that  which 
is  a  good  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  another  man,  is,  from 
them,  an  ordinance  of  God;  and  besides  it9  natural  efficacy 
and  persuasion,  it  prevails  by  the  way  of  blessing,  by  tli^ 
reverence  of  his  person,  by  Divine  institution,  by  the  excel- 
lency of  order,  by  the  advantages  of  opinion  and  assistance 
of  reputation,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  pr&. 
sident  of  such  ministries,  and  who  is  appointed  to  ^all  Chris- 
tians, according  to  the  dispensation  that  is  appointed  to 
them;  to  the  people,  in  their  obedience  and  frequenting  of 
the  ordinance ;  to  the  priest,  in  his  ministry  and  public  and 
private  offices.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that 
as  the  holy  sacraments  are  hugely  efiective  to  spiritual 
purposes,  not  only  because  they  convey  a  blessing  to  the 
worthy  suscipients,  but  because  m^n  cannot  be  worthy  sus- 
dpients  unless  they  do  many  excellent  acts  of  virtue,  in 
order  to  a  previous  disposition;  so  that  in  the  whole  con- 
junction and  transaction  of  afiairs,  there  is  good  done  by  way 
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of  proper  eflBcacy  and  Divine  blessing :  so  it  is  in  following 
the  conduct  of  a  spiritual  man,  and  consulting  with  him  in 
the  letter  of  our  souls ;  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  consider 
our.  souls,  and  make  religion  our  business,  and  examine  our 
present  state,  and  consider  concerning  our  danger,  and  watch 
and  design  for  our  advantages,  which  things  of  themselves 
will  set  a  man  jnuch  forwarder  in  the  way  of  godliness : 
besides  that  naturally  every  man  will  less  dare  to  act  a  sin 
for  which  he  knows  he  shall  feel  a  present  shame  in  his  dis- 
coveries made  to  the  spiritual  guide,  the  man  that  is  made 
the  witness  of  his  conversation :  Toi^y  Ix  Aior  yaq  i\k6s  ktrri  rsM* 
oq^r  ^^  Holy  men  ought  to  know  all  things  from  God  ^,^  and 
that  relate  to  God,  in  order  to  the  conduct  of  souls.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this^  if  we  do  not  suffer 
the  devil  in  this  affair  to  abuse  us,  as  he  does  many  people,  in 
their  opinions,  teaching  men  to  suspect  there  is  a  design  and 
a  snake  under  the  plantain.  But  so  may  they  suspect  kings 
when  they  command  obedience,  or  the  Levites  when  they 
read  the  law  of  tithes,  or  parents  when  they  teach  their 
children  temperance,  or  tutors  when  they  watch  their  charge. 
However,  it  is  better  to  venture  the  worst  of  the  design, 
than  to  lose  the  best  of  the  assistance;  and  he  that  guides 
himself,  hath  much  work  and  much  danger ;  but  he  that  is 
under  the  conduct  of  another,  his  work  is  easy,  little,  and  se- 
cure; it  is. nothing  but  diligence  9^d  obedience :  and  though 
it  be  a  hard  thing  to  rule  well,  yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
follow  and  be  obedient. 


SERMON  XXII. 

PART  III. 


7.  As  it  is  a  part  of  Christian  prudence  to  take  into  the  con- 
duct of  our  souls  a  spiritual  man  for  a  guide  ;  so  it  is  also  of 
great  concernment  that  we  be  prudent  in  the  choice  of  him, 
whom  we  are  to  trust  in  so  great  an  interest. 

Concerning  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  characters 
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and  ftignifidBtioiKs  particular  enoii^h  to  tenabte  a  <^oioe»  y^^ 
49ut  the  interval-4isastenice»  of  pt&yety  exp^ienoie)  and  t)i^ 
grsaoe  of  God.  He  that  describes  a  man,  <xixi  tell  you  the 
tdour  of  fais  hair)  his  stature  aad  propfiortidiiy  ^md  d^tfcfilMs 
aome  gcaneral  imesj  enough  to  dtstinguyi  him  from  a  C>^tfe|^ 
<0r  a  Sax«oen;  but  when  yoa  •dianoe  to  see  the  man,  y&a  will 
disoo'^r  figures  or  little  features,  of  whidi  tbe  descri^ption  had 
produced  in  you  no  fantasm  ot  expectation.  And  in  tiie  e^x* 
tedbr  significations  of  a  sect,  there  are  more  semblances  thaxi 
in  men'^s  faces>  and  greater  uncertainty  in  tJhe  "Sighs;  al»l 
idiat  is  Guilty,  strives  so  craftily  to  act  time  true  and  pit>per 
images  of  things ;  aitd  tike  more  they  are  defe^ve  in  «itu 
cumstances,  the  more  curious  they  are  in  (ofrm^ ;  and  tliey 
also  use  such  arts  of  gaini):^  prosdiytes,  whidi  are  of  most 
advanti^  to'vraids  an  eflfect,  and,  therefore,  such  ^khthe 
true  Chrifitian  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  apostks  actually  did ; 
asid  they  «^ve  to  follow  their  patterns  in  arts  of  per&^ua^n^ 
not  only  because  they  would  seem  like  them,  bat  because 
they  can  have  none  so  good,  so  effective  to  thrir  purposes^ 
tiiat  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  more  a  duty  to  take  care  that 
we  be  not  corrupt  with  false  teachers,  than  t^at  we  be  tndt 
dbused  with  false  signs:  for  we  as  well  find  a  good  ^an 
teaching  a  Mse  {»<oposition)  as  a  good  catiSe  managed  by  ffl 
m^i;  and  a  holy  t^use  is  not  a  ways  dressed  with  heaitik 
fiymptoms^  nor  is  there  a  cross  always  set  upon  the  dofitxrs  isf 
<^o0e  ^congregations)  who  ate  infected  with  ^e  piague  dS 
heresy. 

When  St.  John  was  to  separate  false  teachers  from  true, 
he  took  no  other  course  but  to  mark  the  doctrine  which  was 
of  God,  and  that  should  be  the  mark  of  cognizance  to  distin- 
guish right  shepherds  from  robbers  and  invaders :  "  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
is  of  God ;  he  that  denieth  it,  is  not  of  God."  By  this, 
bids  his  scholars  to  avoid  the  present  sects  of  Ebion,  Cerin- 
thus,  Simon  Mi^&,  and  Buoh  odker  persons  as  denied  that 
Christ  was  at  all  before  he  came,  or  diat  he  came  really  in 
the  flesh  ami  proper  humanity.  This  is  a  clear  note ;  attd 
they  that  conversed  with  St.  John,  or  believed  his  doctrine, 
were  sufliciently  instructed  in  the  present  questions*  But  this 
note  will  signify  nothing  to  us;  for  all  sects  of  Christians 
*  confess  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,*  and  the  following 
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sects  did  avoid  tbat  lock,  over  wbkh  «  peaX  a{NHtde  fatd  hung 
out  so  plain  a  lantern* 

In  the  following  ages  of  die  church,  men  have  beea  w 
curious  to  signify  misbelievers,  that  they  have  iaveatei  aad 
observed  some  signs,  which,  indeed,  in  some  cases  were  trac^ 
teal  appendflfpes  of  false  believers «  but  yet  such  which  wane 
also,  or  might  be,  common  to  them  with  good  men  and  men- 
bers  of  the  catholic  church.  Some  few  I  shall  reoaack,  and 
give  a  short  account  of  them,  that  by  removing  the  uacertaxn^ 
we  may  fix  our  inquiries  and  direct  them  by  certain  signifioa" 
tions,  lest  this  art  of  prudence  turn  into  IbUy  and  iad&aoj  errar 
and  secular  design. 

1.  Some  men  distii^guish  ^nor  fix>m  trudi  by  calling  their 
adversaries^  doctrine,  *  new  and  oi  yesterday.^    And  certainly 
this  is  a  good  si^,  if  it  be  rightly  applied ;    for  mot  ak 
Christian  doctrine  is  that  which  ChriBt  taught  his  diurch, 
and  the  Spirit  enlarged  or  expounded,  and  the  apostles  ddi* 
vered ;  we  are  to  begin  the  Christian  era  for  our  faith,  and 
parts  of  religion  by  the  period  of  th^  preachii^ ;  our  account 
begins  then,  and  whatsoever  is  ocmtrary  to  what  they  taught 
is  new  and  false,  and  whatsoever  is  besides  what  they  tau^it, 
is  no  part  of  our  religion  ;^-and  th^i  no  man  can  be  ptvjudiced 
for  bdieving  it  or  not ; — and  if  it  be  adopted  into  die  oonfessions 
of  the  church,  the  proposition  is  always  so  uncertain,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  faith ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be 
old  in  respect  of  our  days,  it  is  not,  therefcH'e,  necessary  to  be 
believed ;  if  it  be  new,  it  may  be  received  into  opinion  ae*- 
cordii^  to  its  probability,  and  no  sects  nor  interests  are  to  be 
divided  upon  such  accounts.     This  only  I  desire  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  when  a  truth  returns  from  banishment  by  a 
^  postliminium,'  if  it  was  from  the  first,  though  the  holy  fii« 
hath  been  buried,  or  the  river  ran  under  ground,  yet  we  do 
not  call  that  new ;  since  newness  is  not  to  be  accounted  of 
by  a  proportion  to  our  sh(»t*lived  memories,  or  to  the  btoken 
records  and  fragments  of  story  left  after  the  inundation  of 
barbarism  axul  war,  and  change  of  kingdoms,  and  oorruptixm 
of  audiors ;  but,  by  its  relation  to  the  fountain  of  our  truths, 
and  the  birth  of  our  religion  under  our  £Eithers  in  Christ,  the 
holy  apostles  and  disc^es.      A  camel  was  a  new  thing  to 
them  diat  saw  it  in  the  fable^  but  yet  it  was  created  as  eooa 
as  a  cow  or  the  domestic  creatures;  and  some  peO{de  are  apt 
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to  call  every  thing  new  which  they  never  heard  of  before,  as  if 
all  religion  were  to  be  measured  by  the  standards  of  their  ob- 
servation or  country  customs.  Whatsoever  was  no):  taught  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  though  it  came  in  by  Papias  or  Diony- 
sius,  by  Arius  or  Liberius,  is  certainly  new  as  to  our  account ; 
and  whatsoever  is  taught  to  us  by  the  doctors  of  the  present 
age,  if  it  can  show  its  test  from  the  beginning  of  our  period 
for  revelation,  is  not  to  be  called  new,  though  it  be  pressed 
with  a  new  zeal,  and  discoursed  of  by  unheard-of  arguments ; 
that  is,  though  men  be  ignorant  and  need  to  learn  it,  yet  it  is 
not  therefore  new  or  unnecessary. 

2.  Some  would  have  false  teachers  suflSciently  signified  by 
a  name,  or  the  owning  of  a  private  appellative,  as  of  Papist, 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Zuinglian,  Socinian ;  and  think  it  enough 
to  denominate  them  not  of  Christ,  if  they  are  called  by  the 
name  of  a  man.  And,  indeed,  the  thing  is  in  itself  ill :  but 
then,  if  by  this  mark  we  shall  esteem  false  teachers  suffi- 
ciently signified,  we  must  follow  no  man,  no  church,  nor  no 
communion ;  for  all  are,  by  their  adversaries,  marked  with  an 
appellative  of  separation  and  singularity,  and  yet  themselves 
are  tenacious  of  a  good  name,  such  as  they  choose,  or  such  as 
is  permitted  to  them  by  fame,  and  the  people,  and  a  natural 
necessity  of  making  a  distinction.  Thus  the  Donatists  called 
themselves  ^  the  Flock  of  Grod,^  and  the  Novatians  called  the 
Catholics  ^  Traditors,^.  and  the  Eustathians  called  themselves 
^  Catholics  ;^  and  the  worshippers  of  images  ^  made  Iconoclast^ 
to  be  a  name  of  scorn ;  and  men  made  names  as  they  listed, 
or  as  the  fate  of  the  market  went.  And  if  a  doctor  preaches 
a  doctrine  which  another  man  likes  not,  but  preaches  the 
contradictory,  he  that  consents,  and  he  that  refuses,  have 
each  of  them  a  teacher;  by  whose  name,  if  they  please  to 
wrangle,  they  may  be  signified.  It  was  so  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  divided  themselves 
by  names  which  signified  the  same  religion ;  ^  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  am  of  Peter,  and  I  of  Christ.'  These 
apostles  were  ministers  of  Christ,  and  so  does  every  teacher, 
new  or  old,  among  the  Christians  pretend  himself  to  be.  Let 
that,  therefore,  be  examined ;  if  he  ministers  to  the  truth  of 
Christ  and  the  religion  of  his  Master,  let  him  be  entertained 
a  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  but,  if  an  appellative  be  taken  from  his 
name,  there  is  a  faction  commenced  in  it,  and  there  is  a  fat^t 
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in  the  man,  if  there  be  none  in  the  doctrine;  but  that  the 
doctrine  be  true  or  false,  to  be  received  or  to  be  rejected, 
because  of  the  name,  is  accidental  and  extrinsical,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  determined  by  this  sign. 

8.  Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be 
reproved,  if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or 
changes  its  own  opinions.  Indeed,  if  it  declines  'its  own 
doctrine,  no  man  hath  reason  to  believe  them  upon  their 
word,  or  to  take  them  upon  the  stock  of  reputation,  which 
(themselves  being  judges)  they  have  forfeited  and  renounced 
in  the  changing  that,  which  at  first  they  obtruded  passionately. 
And,  therefore,  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
to  believe  the  men  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  to  consider  when  they  prove  what  they  say : 
and  they  that  are  able  to  do  so,  are  not  persons  in  danger  to 
be  seduced  by  a  bare  authority  unless  they  list  themselves ; 
for  others  that  sink  under  an  unavoidable  prejudice,  Grod  will 
take  care  for  them,  if  they  be  good  people,  and  their  case  shall 
be  considered  by  and  by*  But  for  the  other  part  of  the  sign, 
when  men  fall  out  among  themselves  for  other  interests  or 
opinions,  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  in  an  error  concern- 
ing that  doctrine,  which  they  all  unitedly  teach  or  condemn 
respectively;  but  it  hath  in  it  some  probability,  that  their 
union  is  a  testimony  of  truth,  as  certainly  as  that  their  frac- 
tions are  a  testimony  of  their  zeal,  or  honesty,  or  weakness, — 
as  it  happens.  And  if  we  Christians  be  too  decretory  in 
this  instance,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  keep  a  Jew  from 
making  use  of  it  against  the  whole  religion,  which,  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  hath  been  rent  into  innumerable  sects 
and  undersects,  springing  from  mistake  or  interest,  from  the 
arts  of  the  devil  or  the  weakness  of  man.  But  from  hence 
we  may  make  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  prudence,  and 
become  sure  that  all  that  doctrine  is  certainly  true,  in  which 
the  generality  of  Christians  who  are  divided  in  many  things, 
yet  do  constantly  agree :  and  that  that  doctrine  is  also 
sufficient,  since  it  is  certain,  that  because  in  all  communion? 
and  churches  there  are  some  very  good  men,  that  do  all 
their  duty  to  the  getting  of  truth,  God  will  not  fail  in  any 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  them,  that  honestly  and  heartily 
desire  to  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  rest  in  the  hearti- 
ness of  that,  and  live  accordingly,  and  superinduce  nothing 
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to  the  destruction  of  that;  they  have  nothing  to  do^  but  to  reljr 
upon  Grod^s  goodness,  and  if  they  perish,  it  is  certain  they 
oannot  hdp  it;  and  that  is  demonstration  mough  that  they 
cannot  perish,  considering  the  justness  and  goodness  of  our 
LcHfd  and  Judge. 

4.  Whoever  hreek  the  bands  of  a  society  or  oommiinlc«> 
and  go  out  from  that  congregation  in  whose  eonfbssion  they 
are  baptized,  do  an  intdlerable  scandal  to  their  doctrine  and 
persons,  and  give  su«pieiou<r  men  reason  to  decline  their 
asseniMies,  and  not  to  choose  them  at  all  for  any  thing  of  their 
authority  or  outward  circumstances.  And  St.  Paul  bids  the 
Romans  to  '^  mark  them  that  cause  divisions  and  offences  :^ 
but  the  following  words  make  their  caution  prudent  and 
practicable,  ^<  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned, 
and  avoid  them  :^'  they  that  recede  from  the  doctrine  which 
they  have  learned,  they  cause  the  offence,  and  if  they  also 
obtrude  this  upon  their  congregations,  they  also  make  the 
division.  For  it  is  certain,  if  we  receive  any  doctrine  contrary 
to  what  Christ  gave  and  the  apostles  taught,  for  the  authority 
of  any  man,  then  we  *  call  men  master,^  and  leave  ^our  Master 
which  is  in  heaven ;'  and  in  that  case  we  must  separate  flfoixi 
the  congregation,  and  adhere  to  Christ.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  done,  unless  the  case  be  evident  and  notorious.  But  as  it 
is  hard  that  the  public  doctrine  of  a  church  should  be  rifled, 
and  misunderstood,  and  reproved,  and  rejected,  by  any  of  her 
wilful  or  ignorant  sons  and  daughters;  so  it  is  also  as  hard, 
that  they  should  be  bound  not  to  see,  when  the  case  is  plain 
and  evident.  There  may  be  mischiefs  on  both  sides :  but  the 
former  sort  of  evils,  men  may  avoid  if  they  will ;  for  they  may 
be  humble  and  modest,  and  entertain  better  opinions  of  their 
superiors  than  of  themselves,  and  in  doubtful  things,  give 
them  the  honour  of  a  just  opinion ;  and  if  they  do  not  do  so, 
that  evil  will  be  their  own  private ;  for,  that  it  become  not 
public,  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  to  take  care.  But  for  the 
latter  sort  of  evil,  it  will  certainly  become  universal :  if,  I  sayj 
an  authoritative  false  doctrine  be  imposed,  and  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted accordingly ;  for  then  all  men  shall  be  bound  to  prpfess 
against  then:  conscience,  that  is,  *^  with  their  mouths  not  to 
confess  unto  salvation,  what  with  their  hearts  they  believe 
unto  righteousness.'*  The  best  way  of  remedying  both  the 
evils  is,  that  governors  lay  no  burden  of  doctrines  or  laws 
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but  "what  are  necessary  or  very  profitable ;  and  that  inferiors 
do  not  ocHitend  for  things  unnecessary,    nor  call  any  thing 
necessary  that  is  not;  till  then  there  will  be  evils  on  both 
aides.     And  although  the  governors  are  to  carry  the  question 
fa  the  point  of  law,  reputation,  and  public  govamnent,  yet 
as  to  God's  ju^eature  they  will  bear  the  bigger  bad,  who  in 
his  right  do  him  an  injury,   and  by  the  impresses  rf  his 
authority,  destroy  his  truth.     But,  in  this  case  also,  although 
separating  be  a  suspicious  thing,  and  intolerable,  unless  it  be 
wh^i  a  sin  is  imposed;  yet  to  separate  is  also  accidental  to 
truth,  for  some  men  separate  with  reason,  some  men  against 
reason.     Therefore,  here  all  the  certainty  that  is  in  the  thing, 
is  when  the  truth  is  secured,  and  all  the  security  to  the  meri 
win  be  in  the  humility  of  their  persons,  and  the  heartiness 
and  rimpKdty  of  their  intention,  and  diligence  of  inquiry. 
The  Church  of  England  had  reason  to  separate  from  the  con- 
fession and  practices  of  Rome  m  many  particulars ;  and  yet 
if  her  children  separate  from  her,  they  may  be  unreasonable 
and  impious. 

5.  The  ways  of  direction  which  we  have  from  holy  Scrip- 
ture, to  distinguish  false  apostles  from  true,  are  taken  from 
their  doctrine,  or  their  lives.    That  of  the  doctrine  is  the  more 
sure  way,  if  we  can  hit  upon  it ;  but  that  also  is  the  thing 
idgnifled,  and  needs  to  have  other  signs.     St.  John  and  St. 
Paul  took  this  way,  for  they  were  able  to  do  it  infallibly. 
•*  All  that  confess  Jesus  incarnate,  are  of  Grod,"  said  St.  John. 
Those  men  that  deny  it,   are  heretics;    avoid  them.     And 
St.  Paul  bids   to  *'  observe  them  that   cause  divisions  and 
offences  agamst  the  doctrine   delivered;'*   them  also  avoid 
that  do  so.     And  we  might  do  so  as  easily  as  they,  if  the 
world  would   only  make  their   *  depositum '    that    doctrine 
which  they  delivered  to  all  men,  that  is,  *  the  creed;'   and 
superinduce  nothing  else,  but  suffer  Christian  faith  to  rest  in 
its  own  perfect  simplicity,  unmingled  with  arts  and  opinions, 
and  interests.     This  course  is  plain  and  easy,  and  I  will  not 
intricate  it  with  more  words,  but  leave  it  directly  in  its  own 
truth  and  certainty,  with  this  only  direction,  that  when  we 
are  to  choose  our  doctrine  or  our  side,  we  take  that  which  is 
hi  the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  Scripture ;  for  in  that  only 
our  religion  can  consist.     Secondly,    choose  that  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  a  holy  Hfe,  to  the  proper  graces  of  a 
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Christian,  to  humility,  to  charity,  to  forgiveness  and  alms, 
to  obedience,  and  complying  with  governments,  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of  his  attributes,  and  to 
the  conservation  and  advantages  of  the  public  societies  of 
men^;  and  this  last  St.  Paul  directs,  ^^  Let  us  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses:^'  for  he  that 
heartily  pursues  these  proportions,  cannot  be  an  ill  man, 
though  he  were  accidentally,  and  in  the  particular  explications, 
deceived. 

6.  But,  because  this  is  an  act  of  wisdom  rather  than  pru- 
dence, and  supposes  science  or  knowledge  rather  than  experi- 
ence, therefore,  it  concerns  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to 
observe  the  practice  and  the  rules  of  practice,  their  lives  and 
pretences,  the  designs  and  colours,  the  arts  of  conduct,  and 
gaining  proselytes,  which  their  doctors  and  catechists  do  use 
in  order  to  their  purposes,  and  in  their  ministry  about  souls. 
For  although  many  signs  are  uncertain,  yet  some  are  infallible, 
and  some  are  highly  probable. 

7.  Therefore,  those  teachers  that  pretend  to  be  guided  by 
a  private  spirit,  are  certainly  false  doctors.  I  remember  what 
Simmias  in  Plutarch  tells  concerning  Socrates,  that  if  he 
heard  any  man  say  he  saw  a  divine  vision,  he  presently 
esteemed  him  vain  and  proud ;  but,  if  he  pretended  only  to 
have  heard  a  voice,  or  the  word  of  God,  he  listened  to  that 
religiously,  and  would  inquire  of  him  with  curiosity.  There 
was  some  reason  in  his  fancy ;  for  God  does  not  communicate 
himself  by  the  eye  to  men,  but  by  the  ear :  "  Ye  saw  no 
figure,  but  ye  heard  a  voice,^'  said  Moses  to  the  people  con- 
cerning God.  >  And,  therefore,  if  any  man  pretends  to  speak 
the  word  of  God,  we  will  inquire  concermng  it ;  the  man 
may  the  better  be  heard,  because  he  may  be  certainly  re- 
proved if  he  speaks  amiss;  but,  if  he  pretends  to  visions 
and  revelations,  to  a  private  jspirit,  and  a  mission  extraor- 
dinary, the  man  is  proud  and  unlearned,  vicious  and  im- 
pudent "  No  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,"  saith 
St.  Peter,  that  is,  *  private  emission'  or  *  declaration.'  Gtxl^s 
words  were  delivered  indeed  by  single  men,  but  such  as  were 
publicly  designed  prophets,  remarked  with  a  known  character, 
improved  of  by  the  high  priest  and  Sanhedrim,  endued  with 
a  public  spirit,  and  his  doctrines  were  always  agreeable  to  the 
other  Scriptures.    But,  if  any  man  pretends  now  to  the  Spirit, 
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either  it  must  be  a  private  or  public.     If  it  be  private,  it  can 

but  be  useful  to  himself  alone,  and  it  may  cozen  him  too,  if  it 

be  not  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  a  public  man.     But  if  it  be  a 

public  spirit,  it  must  enter  in  at  the  public  door  of  ministerings 

and  Divine  ordinances,  of  Grod'^s  grace  and  man^s  endeavour : 

it  must  be  subject  to  the  prophets;  it   is  discernible   and 

judicable  by  them,  and,  therefore,  may  be  rejected,  and  then 

it  must  pretend  no  long^.     For  he  that  will  pretend  to  an 

extraordinary  spirit,  tmd  refuses  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 

ways,  must  either  prophesy  or  work  miracles,  or  must  have  a 

voice  from  heaven  to  give  him  testimony.     The  prophets  in 

the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apostles  in  the  new,  and  Christ 

between  both,  had  no  other  way  of  extraordinary  probation ; 

and  they  that  pretend  to  any   thing  extraordinary,  cannot, 

ought  not  to  be  believed,  unless  they  have  something  more 

than  their  own  word :    "  If  I   bear  witness  of  myself,  my 

witness  is  not  true,^^  said  Truth  itself,  our  blessed  Lord. 

But,  secondly,  they  that  intend  to  teach  by  an  extraordinary 

spirit,  if  they  pretend  to  teach  according  to  Scripture,  must 

be  examined  by  the  measures  of  Scripture,   and   then  their 

extraordinary  must  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  spirit,   and 

stands  or  falls  by  the  rules  of  every  good  man^s  religion,  and 

public  government ;  and  then  we  are  well  enough.  But  if  they 

speak  any  thing  against  Scripture,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 

and  the  spirit  of  the  devil :  "  For  if  an  angel  from  heaven  '^ 

(he  cert^nly  is  a  spirit)  ^^  preach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him 

be  accursed." 

But  this  pretence  of  a  single  and  extraordinary  spirit  is 
nothing  else  but  the  spirit  of  pride,  error,  and  delusion ;  a 
snare  to  catch  easy  and  credulous  souls,  which  are  willing  to 
die  for  a  gay  word  and  a  distorted  face ;  it  is  the  parent  of 
folly  and  giddy  doctrine,  impossible  to  be  proved,  and, 
therefore,  useless  to  all  purposes  of  religion,  reason,  or  sober 
counsels;  it  is  like  an  invisible  colour,  or  music  without  a 
sound ;  it  is,  and  indeed  is  so  intended  to  be,  a  direct  over^ 
throw  of  order,  and  government,  and  public  ministries :  it  is 
bold  to  say  any  thing,  and  resolved  to  prove  nothing;  it 
knposes  upon  willing  people  after  the  same  manner  that 
oracles  and  the  lying  demons  did  of  old  time,  abusing  men, 
not  by  proper  efficacy  of  its  own,  but  because  the  men  love 
to  be  abi]se4:  it  is  a  gre^t  disparagement  to  the  sufficiency  of 
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Scripture^  and  asperses  the  Divine  Providence,  for  giving  so 
many  ages  of  the  ehurcb  an^  imperfect  religion,  expressly 
against  ^e  truth  of  their  w<»-ds,  who  said,  they  <  had  declared 
the  whole  truth  of  God,'  and  *  told  all  the  will  of  God  C  and 
it  is  an  affiront  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spuit  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  of  order,  and  public  mmistries.  But  the  will 
fumishea  out  malioe,  and  the  understanding  sends  out  levity, 
and  they  marry,  and  produce  a  fantastic  dream;  and  th^ 
daughter,  sucking  wind  instead  of  *  the  milk  of  the  word,^ 
grows  up  to  madness,  and  the  spirit  of  reprobation.  Besidea 
all  this,  an  extraordinary  spirit  is  extremely  unnecessary ;  and 
God  does  not  give  emissions  and  miracles  from  heaven  to  no 
purpose,  and  to  no  necessities  of  his  church ;  for  the  supplyii^ 
of  which  he  hath  given  apostles  and  evangelists,  propheta 
and  pastors,  bishops  and  priests,  the  sprit  of  ordination  and 
the  spirit  of  instruction,  catechists  and  teadiers,  arts  «oA 
sciences.  Scriptures,  and  a  constant  succesaon  of  expositora, 
the  testimony  of  churdies,  and  a  constant  line  of  ttt^ition^  or 
delivery  of  apostolical  doctrine,  in  all  things  neoes^ry  to 
salvation.  And,  after  all  this,  to  have  a  fungus  arise  frooa 
1*he  belly  of  mud  and  darknesis,  and  nomish  a  glow-^warm,  that 
shall  challenge  to  outshine  the  lantern  of  Grod^s  word,  and  all 
the  candles  which  Grod  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  that  the  Spirit 
hath  set  upon  the  candlesticks,  and  all  the  stars  of  Christ^s 
right  hand,  is  to  annul  all  the  excellent,  established,  orderly, 
and  certain  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  wotrship  thq 
false  fires  of  the  night.  He,  therefore,  that  will  foUow  a  guide 
that  leads  him  by  an  extraordinary  spirit,  shall  go  an  ex- 
traordinary way,  and  have  a  strange  fortune,  and  a  nngiilar 
religion,  and  a  portion  by  himself,  a  great  way  off  from  tilie 
common  inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  have  one  heart  and  one  mind,  one  faith  and  one 
hope,  the  same  baptism,  and  the  helps  6f  the  ministry,  leading 
them  to  the  common  country,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  that 
are  the  sons  of  adoption,  consigned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
earnest  of  their  inheritance. 

Concerning  the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit  for  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  confessed  doctrine  of  God,  (the  holy  Scriptures,) 
it  will  not  so  easily  come  into  this  question  of  choosing  our 
spiritual  guides ;  because  every  person  that  can  be  candidate 
in  this  office,  that  can  be  chosen  to  guide  others^  must  be  a 
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public  mm,  that  ia,  of  a  holy  callhigt  sanctified  or  sepaiate 
publicly  to  the  office ;  and  then  to  interpret  is  part  of  his  calling 
and  employment,  and  to  do  so  is  the  work  of  a  public  spirit; 
he  is  ordained  and  designed,  he  is  commanded  and  enabled  to 
do  it :  and  in  this  there  is  no  other  caution  to  be  interposed^ 
but  that  the  more  public  the  man  Uf  of  the  more  authority  hia 
interpretatioii  is ;  and  he  comes  nearer  to  a  law  of  (vder,  and 
in  the  matter  of  government  is  to  be  observed!  but  the  more 
hcdy  and  the  more  learned  the  man  is»  his  interpretation  in 
matter  of  qucatidn  is  more  likely  to  be  true ;  aiid»  though  less 
to  be  pressed  as  to  the  public  confession,  yet  it  may  be  moi^ 
effective  to  a  private  persuasion^  provided  it  be  done  without 
scandal,  or  lessening  the  authority,  or  disparagemoit  to  the 
more  public  pQxson. 

8.  Those  ai^  to  be  suspected  for  evil  guides,  who^  to  get 
authority  amoogthe pec^le,  pret^id  a  great  SBeal^  and  use  a 
bold  liberty  in  reproving  princes  and  governor^  nobility  and 
prdates^  for  sudi  homines  cannot  be  the  eflfects  of  a  holy  re- 
ligion, which  lay  a  miare  for  authcvity,  and  undermine  power, 
and  discontent  the  people^  and  make  them  bold  against  kings^ 
and  immodest  in  their  own  stations^  and  trouble  the  govern^ 
ment.  Sudi  men  may  speak  a  truth,  or  teadi  a  true  doctrine) 
tot  every  such  design  does  not  unhaUow  the  truth  of  God :  but 
they  take  some  truths,  and  force  them  to  minister  to  an  evil 
endr  But^  therefot^^  mingle  not  in  the  cotnmunitiea  oi  such 
men;  for  they  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  religimi,  to  ptosecute 
that  end  <ypenly,  which  they,  by  arts  of  the  tempter,  have  in^ 
sfaiuated  privately. 

But  if  et^  you  enter  into  the  seats  of  those  doctors  that 
s|)eak  reptoacbfully  of  thek  superiors,  or  detnujt  ttcm  gcvem^ 
ment,  or  love  to  curse  the  king  in  their  heart,  or  slander  him 
with  thdr  mouths,  c^  disgrace  their  person,  Mess  yourself  and 
retire  quickfy ;  for  there  dwells  the  plague,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  president  of  the  assemUy.  And,  therefore,  you 
diall  observe  in  all  the  characters  which  the  blessed  apo6tk«  of 
our  Lord  made  for  describing  and  avoiding  societies  of  heretics^ 
ftdse  guides,  and  bringers  in  of  strange  doctrmes, — still  they 
reckon  treason  and  rebellion.  So  St.  Paul :  *<  In  the  last 
days  perilous  times  shall  come;  then  men  shall  have  the 
form  a£  godliness,  and  d^y  the  power  of  it;  they  shall  be 
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traitors,  heady,  high-minded*;''  that  is  the  characteristic  note. 
So  St.  Peter :  "  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  oi 
judgment  to  be  punished :  Ibut  chiefly  them  that  walk  after  the 
flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government ;  pre- 
sumptuous are  they,  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
evil  of  digmties^"— ^The  same  also  is  recorded  and  observed 
by  St.  Jude :  «  Likewise  also  these  filthy  dreama*  defile  the 
flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities  V  These 
three  testimonies  are  but  the  declaration  of  one  great  con- 
tingency ;  they  are  the  same  prophecy,  declared  .by  three  apos^ 
tolical  men  that  had  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  andj  by  this  cluu. 
racter  the  .Holy  Ghost  in  all  ag«s  hath  given  us  caution  to 
avoid  such  assemblies,  where  the  speaking  and  ruling  man 
shall  be  the  canker  of  government,  and  a  poeacher  .of  sedition, 
•who  shall  either  ungird  the  prince's  sword^  or  unloose  .the 
-button  of  their  mantle. 

9.  But  the  apostles  in  all  these  prophecies.have  remarked 
lust  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  .these  rebel  pro^diets:: 
<^  They  are  filthy  dreamers,  they  defile  the  flesh,". so  St.  Jude.; 
f<  They  walk  after  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  ;of  .undeanness,"  so 
St.  Peter;  "They  are  lovers  of  pleasure. more  than  lovers ^of 
God,  incontinent  and  sensual,",  so  St.  Paul.  And  by  this  pcirt 
of  the  character,  as  the  apostles  remarked  the  Nicokitans,  the 
Gnostics,  the  Carpocratians,  and  all  their  impure  branches 
vhich  began  in  their  days,  and  multiplied  after  their  deaths,; 
■so  they  prophetically  did  fore-»signify  all  such  sects  .to  be 
avoided,  who,  to  catch  silly  women  laden,  with. sins,  preach 
doctrines  of  ease  and  licentiousness,  apt  to  countenance: and 
.encourage  vile  things,  and  not  apt  .to  restrain  a  passion,  or 
mortify  a  sin:-H9uch  as  these:  that  God  sees  no  sin  in.  his 
children;  that  no  sin  will  take  us  from  God's. favour;  that 
all  of  such  a  party  are  elect  people ;  that  God  requires  of  us 
nothing  but  faith;  and  that  faith  which  justifies  is  nothing 
]but  a  mere  believing  that  we  are  God's  chosen;  that  we  are 
^ot  tied  to  the  law  of  commandments ;  that  the  la,w  of  grace  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is. to  do  what  we  list;  that 
divorces  are- to  be^  granted  upon  many. and  slight .  causes ;  that 

•  2  Tiib.  iii.  U&c.  |>2Pet.  ii.9, 10.  «  Jude,  5, 8. 
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fliinple  fonucatlon  is  na  sin.  These  are  such  doctrines,  that 
Upon:  the  belkf  of  them  men  may  do  airy  thing,  and  will  do 
that  which  shall  satisfy  their  own  desires^  and  promote  their 
interests,  and  seduce  their  Ae-disdples.  And,  indeed,,  it  was 
Hot  without  great  reason  that  these  three  apostles  joined  luat 
Und  treason  together ;  because  the  former  is  so  diamefat  a 
Crime,  and  rendersr  a  man'^s  spirit  naturally  averse  to  govern- 
meot,  that  if  it  falls  upon  the  person  of  a  riiler,  it  takes  from 
lum  the  spirit  of  government,  and  renders  him  (Jiffid^it,  puml- 
lanimous,  private^  and  ashamed:  if  it  happen  in  the  person 
of  a  subject,  it  makes  him  hate  the  man  that  shall  shame  him 
and  punish  him ;  it  hates  the  light  and  the  sun,  because  that 
opens  him,  and,^  therefore,  is  much  more  against  govemmeBt» 
because  that  publishes  and  punishes  too*  One  thing  I  desire 
to  be  observed,  that  though  the  primitive  heresies  now  named, 
and  all  those  others,  their  successors,  practised  ahd  taught 
horrid  impurities,:  yet  they  did  not  invade  government  at  all ; 
and,  therefore,  those  sects  that  these  apostles  did  signify  by 
prophecy,  and  in  whom  both  these  are  concentered, — were  to 
appear  in  some  later  times,  and  the  days  of  the  prophecy  were 
not  then  to  be  fulfilled.  What  they  are  since,  every  age  must 
judge  by  its  pwn  experience,  and  for  its  own  interest.  But 
Christian  religion  is  so  pure  and  holy^  that  chastity  is  some- 
times used  for  the  whole  religion;  and  to  do  an  action 
chastely  signifies  purity  of  intention,  abstraction  front  the 
world,  and  separation  from;  low  and  secular  ends,  the  vir- 
gmity  of  the  soul,  and  its  union  with  Grod^;  and  all  deviations 
and  estrangements  from  God,  and  adhesion  to  forbidden  ob- 
jects, is  called  fornication  and  adultery,  ^hose  sects,  there- 
fore,  that  teach,  encourage,  or  practise  impious  or  unhallowed 
mixtures,  and  shameful  lusts,  are  issues  of  the  impure  spirit^ 
and  most  contrary,  to  God,  who  can  behold  no  unclean  thing. 

10.  Those  prophets  and  pastors, — that  pretend  severity  and 
live  loosely,  or  are  severe  in  small  things,  and  give  liberty  in 
greater,  or  forbid  some  sins  with  extreme  rigour,  and  yet 
practise  or  teach  those  that  serve  their  interest  or  constitute 
their  sect, — are  to  be  suspected  and  avoided  accordingly: 
<^  Nihil  est  hominum  inepta  persuasione  falsius,  nee  ficta 
severitate  ineptius.''    All  ages  of  the  church  were  extremely 
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eimous  io  oliserv^  when  aiiy  new' teachers  did' arise,  what 
kind  of  Ktcs  they  fiyed;  and  if  thej  piietended  Beverely  and 
to  a  strict  life,  thea  they  knew  their  danger  doiihled ;  for  it 
is  certafai  all'  Hwt  teadi  doctrineJi  ointrary  to  the  estaUisbed 
raligioii  dehyiered  by  the  apoistles,  all  they  are  evil  m^i.  Grod 
will  not  8u£Rer  a  good  man  to  be  seduced  damn&bly,  mudi 
kss  can  he  be  a  seduoor  of  others:  and,  therefore,  you  AaH 
still  observe  the  false  apostles  to  be  furious  and  vdieinent  hi 
their  reproofs,  and  severe  in  thdr  animadversions  of  others  t 
but  then  if  you  watch  thair  private,  or  stay  till  their  numbers 
are  full,  or  observe  their  spiritual  habits,  you  shall  find  them 
indulgent  to  themselves,  or  to  letum  firom  their  dieguiaes,  or 
so  i^tuaHy  wicked,  that  their  prfd0  or  thdr  revenge,  their 
envy  or  their  detraction,  their  scorn  or  their  complacency  fai 
themselves,  thdr  desire  of  pre-aminenoe  and  their  impatience 
of  a  rival,  diall  place  them  fkr  enough  in  distance  from  a 
poor  carnal  nnner,  whom  they  shall  load  with  censures  and 
an  upbraiding  scorn;  but  themselves  are  like  devils,  the 
spirits  of  darknessi  '^  the  spiritual  wickednesses,  in  hi^ 
places*^  Some  sects  of  men  are  yery  angry  against  sovaats 
for  recreating  and  easing  their  labours  with  a  less  prudent 
and  unsevere  reftieshment:  but  the  patrons  of  their  sects 
tdmS  cqppress  a  wicked  man  and  unbelievmg  person  $  they 
diall  chastise  a  drunkard  and  entertain  murmiuers;  they 
(Aall  not  abide  an  oath,  and  yet  shaD  toree  men  to  break 
three  or  four.  This  sect  is  to  be  avcnded,  because  although 
it  is  good  to  be  severe  against  carnal  or  bodily  ^ns,  yet  it  k 
not  good  to  mingle  with  them  who  chastise  a  bodily  sin  to 
make  way  for  a  spiritual ;  or  reprore  a  servant,  that  his  lord 
may  sin  alone ;  or  punish  a  stranger  and  a  beggar,  that  will 
not  appove  their  rin,  but  will  have  sins  of  his  own.  Con- 
caming  such  persons,  St.  Paul  hath  told  us,  that  ^^  they  shall 
not  proceed  far,  but  their  folly  shall  be  manifest  ;**  *OK!yov 
y^ivov  idyour*  iv  ri^  taXdcraaBou  tov  rgo^'oy  rov  aurov^  said  Hysias : 
**  Cit6  ad  nattu*am  Acta  reciderunt  suam.''  They  that  dis- 
semble their  sin  and  their  manners,  or  make  severity  to  serve 
looseness,  and  an  ima^nary  virtue  to  minister  to  a  real  vice ; 
they  that  abhor  idols,  and  would  commit  sacrilege ;  chastise 
a  drunkard,  and  promote  sedition ;  declaim  against  the  vanity 
of  great  persons,  and  then  spoil  them  of  their  goods ;  reform 
manners,  and  engross  estates ;  talk  godly,  and  do  impiously ; 
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thfiBe  are  teachers  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  h«th,  by  t^ree 
apostles^  bid  us  to  beware  of  and  decline,  aft  we  would  run 
ftom  the  boUowneas  of  a  gntve,  or  the  despairs  and  sorrows  of 
thedamned* 

11«  The  subalaaoe  of  all  is  this :  that  we  must  not  choose 
our  doctrine  by  our  guide,  but  our  guide  by  the  dootride  | 
and  if  we  doubt  couceming  the  doctrine,  we  may  judge  d[ 
that  by  the  li^es  and  designs  of  the  teachers :  *^  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them  C  and  by  the  plain  words  of  the 
gcxipture,  by  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by  the  oommandments, 
and  by  the  certain  known  and  estabMied  f<»ms  of  gattm*' 
mettt.  These  are  the  great  indices,  and  so  plain,  apt,  and 
easy,  that  he  thai  is  deceived,  is  so  because  he  will  be  so ;  he 
is  betrayed  into  it  by  his  own  lust,  and  a  voluntary  chosen 
foSy* 

lit.  Besides  these  premises,  there  are  other  little  cmdles 
that  can  help  to  make  the  judgment  clearer;  but  they  are 
sudi  as  do  not  signify  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  some 
ot  the  precedent  diaracters,  which  are  drawn  by  the  great 
lines  of  Seripture*  Such  as  are:  1«  When  the  teachers  of 
senta  stir  up  unprofitable  and  useless  questions.  S.  When 
they  causelessly  retire  from  the  universal  customs  (^  Christ- 
endom. S%  And  cancel  all  the  memorials  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  our  redemption.  4.  When  their  confessions 
and  eaiechisms  and  their  whole  religion  consists  h  yydffVy  *  in 
speculations'  and  ineffective  notions,  in  discourses  of  angels 
and  spirits,  in  abstractions  and  raptures,  in  things  they 
understand  iirot,  and  of  which  they  have  no  revelation.  0. 
Or  else  if  their  religion  spends  itself  in  ceremonies,  outward 
guises,  and  material  solemnities,  and  imperfect  forms,  draw- 
ing the  heart  of  the  vine  forth  into  leaves  and  irregular 
fruitless  suckers,  turning  the  substance  into  circumstances, 
and  the  love  of  God  into  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  impertinent  offices  of  a  burdensome  cere- 
monial: for  by  tliese  two  particulars  the  apostles  reproved 
the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  or  those  that  from  the  sdiool  of 
Pjrthagorss  pretended  conversation  with  angels,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  ct  the  spirits,  chooang  tutelar 
angels,  and  assigning  them  offices  and  diarges,  as  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  this  day,  they  do  to  saints.  To  these 
add,  Q.  That  we  observe  whether  the  guides  of  souls  avoid  to 
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suffer  for  their  religion;  for  then  the  matter  is  foul,  or  the 
man  not  fit  to  lead,  that  dares  not  die  in  cold  blood  for  his 
religion.  Will  the  man  lay  his  life  and  his  soul  upon  the 
proposition?  If  so,  then  you  may  consider  him  upon  his 
proper  grounds ;  but  if  he  refuses  that,  refuse  his  conduct 
sure  enough.  7.  You  may  also  watch  whether  they  do  not 
choose  their  proselytes  among  the  rich  and  vicious;  that 
they  may  serve  themselves  upon  his  wealth,  and  their  disciple 
upon  his  vice.  8.  If  their  doctrines  evidently  and  greatly 
serve  the  interest  of  wealth  or  honour,  and  are  ineffective  to 
piety.  9.  If  they  strive  to  gain  any  one  to  their  confession, 
and  are  negligent  to  gain  them  to  good  life.  10.  If,  by  pre- 
tences, they  lessen  the  severity  of  Christ^s  precepts,  knd  are 
easy  in  dispensations  and  licentious  glosses.  11.  If  diey 
invent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil  man,  and  yet  to  recon- 
cile his  bad  life  with  the  hopes  df  heaven ;  you  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  whole,  and  to  reject  these  parts  of  error  and 
design,  which  in  themselves  are  so  unhandsome  always,. imd 
sometimes  criminal.  He  that  shaU  observe  the  church  of 
Rome  so  implacably  fierce  for  purgatory  and  the  pope's 
supremacy,  for  clerical  immunities  and  the  superiority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  secular,  for  indulgences  and  precious 
and  costly  pardons,  and  then  so  full  of  devices  to  reconcile 
an  evil  life  with  heaven,  requiring  only  contrition  even  at  the 
last  for  the  abolition  of  eternal  guilt,  and  having  a  thousand 
ways  to  commute  and  take  off  the  temporal ;  will  see  he 
hath  reason  to  be  jealous  that  interest  is  in  these  bigger  than 
the  religion,  and  yet  that  the  danger  of  the  soul  is  greater 
than  that  interest;  and,  therefore,  the  man  is  tb  do  accord- 
ingly. 

Hercj  indeed,  is  the  great  necessity  that  we  should  have  the 
prudence  and  discretion,  the  o^vh^xes  of  serp^its, 

■  magis  ut  cemamus  acutum 
Quam  aut  aquila^  aut  serpens  Epidaurius^        ■» 

For  so  serpents,  as  they  are  curious  to  preserve  their 
heads  &om  contrition  or  a  bruise,  so  also  to  safeguard  them- 
selves that  they  be  not  charmed  with  sweet  and  enticing 
words  of  false  prophets,  who  charm  not  wisely  but  cunningly, 

«  Hor.  Sat.  1,  S,  86. 
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leading  aside  unstable  souls;  against  these  we  must  stop  our 
ears,  or  lend  our  attention,  according  to  the  foregoing  measures 
and  significations.  But  here  also  I  am  to  insert  two  or  three 
cauticMis. 

1.  We  cannot  expect  that  by  these  or  any  other  signs  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  discover  concerning  all  meh^  whether  they 
teach  an  error  or  no :  neither  can  a  man  by  these  reprove  a 
Lutheran  or  a  Zuinglian,  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan,  a 
Russian  or  a  Greek,  a  Muscovite  or  a  Georgian;  because 
those  that  are  certain  signs  of  false  teachers,  do  signify  such 
nien  who  destroy  an  article  of  faith  or  a  commandment. 
(Bfod  was  careful  to  secure  us  from  death  by  removing  the 
lepers  from  the  camp,  and  giving  certain  notices  of  distinc- 
tion, and  putting  a  term  between  die  living  and  the  dead : 
but  he  was  not  pleased  to  secure  every  man  from  innocent 
and  harmless  errors,  from  the  mistakes  of  men  and  the  fail- 
ings of  mortality :  the  signs  which  can  distinguish  a  living 
man  from  a  dead,  will  not  also  distinguish  a  black  man  from 
a  brown,  or  a  pale  from  a  white :  it  is  enough  that  we  decline 
those  guides  that  lead  us  to  hell,  but  not  to  think  that  we  are 
enticed  to  death  by  the  weaknesses  of  every  disagreeing 
brother. 

2.  In  all  discerning  of  sects,  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  l^faults  of  men  from  the  evils  of  their  doctriiie ; 
for  some  there  are  that  say  very  well  and  do  very  iU ;  em  yiq 

Multos  thyrsigerofl,  paucos  est  cemere  Bacchos; 

Many  men  of  holy  calling  and  holy  religion,  that  are  of  unholy 
lives :  ^^  Homines  ignavi  opera,  philosophi  sententia.^  But 
these  must  be  separated  from  the  institution :  and  the  evil  of 
the  men  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  that  such  persons  be  not 
taken  to  our  single  conduct  and  personal  ministry.  I  will  be 
of  the  man^s  religion  if  it  be  good,  though  he  be  not ;  but  I 
will  not  make  him  my  confessor,  Mtaoj  (to^ iffr^iv,  oart^  ov^*  avr^ 
co^os^.  If  he  be  not  wise  for  himself,  I  will  not  sit  down  at 
his  feet,  lest  we  mingle  filthiness  instead  of  being  cleansed  and 
instructed. 

3*  Let  us  make  one  separation  more,   and  then  we  may 

'Eurip.  Beck.  torn.  ii.  p.  487. 
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consider  and  act  according  to  the  premitetu  If  We  e»py  a 
design  or  an  evil  mark  upon  one  doctrine^  Jet  ub  divide  ii 
from  the  other  that  are  not  so  spotted.  For  indeed  the 
public  communions  of  men  are  at  this  day  so  ordered^  that 
they  are  as  fond  of  their  emors  as  of  their  truths^  and  some- 
times most  zealous  for  what  they  have  least  reason  to  be  sd« 
And  if  we  can,  by  any  arts  of  prudeixce,  separaie  from  an 
evil  proposition,  and  communicate,  in  all  the  good,  thm  we 
may  love,  colleges  of  religious  parsons,  though  we  do  not 
worship  images ;  and  we  may  obey,  our  prelates,  though  we 
do  no  injury  to  princes ;  aiui  we  may  be  zealous  against  a 
crime,  thou^  we  be  not  imperious  over  men^s  persons;  and 
we  may  be  diligent  in  the  conduct  of  souls,  though  we  be 
not  rapacious  of  estates:  and  we  may  be  moderate  exactors 
of  obedience  to  human  laws,  though  we  do  not  dinpense  with 
the  breach  of  the  Divine;  and  the  clergy  may  represent  their 
calling  necessary,  though  their  persons  be  full  of  modesty 
and  hiunility ;  and  we  may  preserve  our  lights,  and  not  lose 
our  charity.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  ^^  Try 
all  things,  and  retain  that  which  is  goodf^  from  every  seot 
and  community  of  Christians  take  any  thing  that  is  good, 
that  advances  holy  religion  and  the  Divine  honour.  For 
one  hath  a  better  government,  a  second  a  better  confession, 
a  third  hath  excellent  spiritual  arts  for  the  conduct  of  Boub, 
a  fourth  hath  fewer  errors;  and  by  what  instrument  soever  a 
holy  life  is  advantaged,  use  that,  though  thou  grindest  thy 
spears  and  arrows  at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines ;  knowing 
thou  hast  no  master  but  Christ,  no  religion  but  the  Christian, 
no  rule  but  the  Scriptures,  and  the  laws^  and  right  reason  i 
other  things  that  are  helps,  are  to  be  used  acc(Mrdingly. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  Christian  prudence,  which 
1  have  chosen  to  insist  upon :  there  are  many  others  mcM*e 
particular  indeed,  but  yet  worth  not  only  the  aiumerating, 
but  observing  also,  and  that  they  be  reduced  to  practice. 
For  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  does  oblige  and  direct 
respectively  all  the  children  of  the  institution,  that  we  be 
careful  to  decline  a  danger,  watchful  against  a  temptation, 
always  choosing  that  that  is  safe  and  fitted  to  all  circum- 
stances ;  that  we  be  wise  in  choosing  our  company,  reserved 
and  wary  in  our  friendships,  and  communicative  in  our  cha- 
rity;  that  we  be  silent,  and  retentive  of  what  we  hear  and 
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what  we  think,  not  credulous,  not  inconstant;  that  we  be 
Ae&henie  in  our  deetion  and  vigorous  in  our  prosecutions ; 
that  we  suffer  not  good  nature  to  discompose  our  duty,  but 

that  we  separate  images  from  substances,  and  the  plen^g  of 
a  present  company  from  our  religion  to  God  and  our  eternal 
interest :'  for  sometimes  that  which  is  counselled  to  us  by 
Christian  prudence,  is  accounted  folly  by  human  prudence, 
and  so  it  is  ever  accounted  when  our  duty  leads  us  into  a 
persecution.  Hither  also  appertain,  that  we  never  do  a 
thing,  that  we  know  we  must  repent  of;  that  we  do  not 
admire  too  many  things,  nor  any  thing  too  much ;  that  we 
be  even  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  adversity,  but  trans- 
ported with  neither  into  the  regions  of  despair  or  levity, 
pudQanimity  or  tyranny,  dejection  or  garishness ;  always  to 
]ook.  upon  the  scar  we  have  impressed  upon  our  flesh,  and 
no  mate  to  handle  dangers  and  knives  ;  to  abstain  from  am* 
Utious  and  vexatious  suits ;  not  to  contend  with  a  mighty 
man ;  ever  to  listen  to  him,  who,  according  to  the  proverb^ 
*^  hath  four  ears,  reason,  religion,  wisdom,  and  experience  ;^ 
rather  to  lose  a  benefit,  than  to  suffer  a  detriment  and  ai| 
evil ;  to  stop  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  to  pardon  and  not  to 
observe  all  the  faults  of  friends  or  enemies;  of  evils  to  choose 
the  least,  and  of  goods  to  choose  the  greatest,  if  it  be  also 
Bluest ;  not  to  be  insolent  in  success,  but  to  proceed  accord* 
ing  to  the  probability  of  human  caifises  and  omtingencies  | 
ever  to  be  thankful  for  benefits,  and  profitable  to  others,  an4 
useful  in  all  that  we  can ;  to  watch  the  seasons  and  circum- 
stances oi  actions  (to  do  that  willingly  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  le^  the  necessity  serve  another's  appetite,  and  it  be 
lost  to  all  our  purposes :  ^^  Insignis  enim  est  prudentisB  ut 
quod  BKMi  facere  non  possis,  id  ita  facere  ut  libenter  fecisse 
videaris;^  not  to  pursue  difficult,  uncertain,  and  obscuz? 
things  with  violence  and  passion.  These  if  we  observe,  wi^ 
shall  do  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  religion;  and 
avoid  those  evils  which  fools  and  unwary  people  suffer  fcxr 
nothing,  dying  or  bleeding  without  cause  and  without  pity. 
I  eand  tUs  with  the  saying  of  Socrates  t  X.wpt}^6/jisy»  Se  fpomrsci/ff 

yuu  aKXarro/Asv^^   eivri  dKKrthafyf   /x^  mctayqaitpia   ris  ^  i  roiavm 

cjC^*     "  Virtue  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  servile  employment, 
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unless  it  be  adorned  arid  instructed  with  prudence^  ^^  wltt^h 
giyes^  motion  and  oonduct,  spirits  and  vigorousness,  to  reli^ 
giori,  making  it  not  only  human  aiid  reascmabley  but  Divine 
and  celestial. 


SERMON  XXIII. 
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And  harmless  as  doves. '■^MaiU  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefaced  concerning  prudence, 
adds  to  the  integrity  of  the  precept,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
biir  religion,  that  we  be  simple  as  Well  as  prudent,  innocent 
lis  well  as  wary.  Harmless  and  safe  together  do  well:  for 
without  this  blessed  union,  prudence  turns  into  crrft,  and 
Siraplicity  degenerates  into  folly.  *  Prudens  simplicitas'  is 
Martial^s  character  of  a  good  man ;  a  wary  arid  cautious  inno- 
cence, a  harmless  prudence  and  provision ;  *  Vera  simplid- 
tate  bonus.'  A  true  simplicity  is  that  which  leaves  to  a  man 
arms  defensive!,  his  castles  and  strong  forts ;  but  takes  away 
his  swords  and  spears,  his  angeir  and  his  malice,  his  peevish- 
ness and  spite.  But  such  is  the  riiisery  and  such  is  the 
iniquity  of  mankind,  that  craft  hath  invaded  all  the  contracts 
iirid  intercourses  of  riien,  and  made  simplicity  so  weak  a 
thing,  that  it  is  grown  into  contenipt,  somietimes  with,  and 
k^metimes  without  reason :  **  Et  homines  simphces,  tninime 
malos,''  the  Romans  called  "  parum  cautos,  saepe  stolidos ;'' 
unwary  fools  and  defenceless  people  were  called  simple. 
And  when  the  innocence  of  the  old  simple  Romans  in  Junius 
Brutiis's  time,  in  Fabricius  and  Camillus's  begari  to  dege- 
nerate, and  to  need  the  Aquilian  law  to  force  men  to  deal 
honestly;  quickly  the  mischief  increased,  till  the  Aquilian 
law  grew  as  much  out  of  power  as  honesty  was  out  of  coun- 
tenance; and  there,  as  every  where  else,  riien  thought  they 

M  Plat.  Pbsedo,  Fischer.  t>.  ^%&, 
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got  a  purchase,  when  they  met  with  an  honest  man :  and 
ri^idioy  Aristotle  .calls  x^^'^^^y  ^^^  '''^^  oqyiXov  Keel  rov  fMtviKov, 
oaMvv  *^  A  fool  is  a  profitable  person,  and  he  that  is  simple 
is  little  better  than  mad:'*  and  so  it  is  when  simplicity 
wants  prudence.  He  that,  because  he  means  honestly  him- 
self, thinks  every  man  else  does  so,  and  therefore  is  unwary 
in  all  or  any  of  his  intercoiurses,  is  a  simple  man  in  an  evil 
seose:  and  therefore  St.  Gr^ory  Nazianzen  remarks  CoUr 
stantius  with  a  note  of  folly,  for  suffering  his  easy  nature  to 
be  abused  by  Georgius,  OiKuovrai  ritv  ^oustKiofs  af«\ovnr»*  %vrtos 

princess  simplidty ,  so  he  calls  it  for  reverence  *  ;^  but  indeed  it 
was  folly,  for  it  was  zfal  without  knowledge.  But  it  was  a  bet- 
ter temper  which  he  observed  in  his  own  father,  4  chrXo'nsr  xxl 
^  rov  Ti^ovs  aidh:ovy  such  ^^  a  simplicity  which  only  wanted  craft 
or  deceit,^^  but  wanted  no  prudence  or  caution :  and  that  i? 
truly  Christian  simplicity,  or  the  sincerity  of  an  honest,  and 
ingenuous,  and  a  fearless  person ;  and  it  is  a  rare  band,  not 
only  of  societies  and  contracts,  but  also  of  friendships  and 
advantages  of  mankind. 

We  do  nqt  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  so  much  need 
to  bid  men  be  wary,  as  to  take  care  that  they  be  innocent* 
Indeed  in  reli^on  we  are  usually  too  loose  and  ungirt, 
exposing  ourselves  to  temptation,  and  others  to  offence, 
and  our  name  to  dishonour,  and  the  cause  itself  to  reproach, 
and  we  are  open  and  ready  to  every  evil  but  persecution : 
from  that  we  are  close  enough,  and  that  alone  we  call 
prudence;  but  in  the  matter  of  interest  we  are  wary  as 
serpents,  subtle  as  foxes,  vigilant  as  the  birds  of  the  night, 
rapacious  as  kites,  tenacious  as  grappling-hooks  and  the 
weightiest  anchors,  and,  above  all,  false  and  hypocritical 
as  a  thin  crust  of  ice  spread  upon  the  face  ,of  a  deep, 
smooth,  and  dissembling  pit;  if  you  set  your  foot,  your 
.foot  slips,  or  the  ice. breaks,  and  you. sink  into  death,  and 
are  wound  in  a  sheet  of  water,  descending  into  mischief 
or  your  grave,  suffering  a  great  fall,  or  a  sudden  death, 
by  your  confidence  and  unsuspecting  foot.  There  is  a 
.universal  crust  of  hypocrisy,  that  covers  the  face  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.      Their  religion  consists  in  forms 

*Oj:at.  21 
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and  outsides,  and  serves  reputation  at  a  design^  but  does 
not  serve  6<>d«  Their  promises  are  but  fair  language,  and 
the  dvilitieii  of  the  piazzas  or  exchanges^  and  disband  and 
umte  like  the  air  that  beat  lipon  their  teeth,  when  they  spake 
the  delicious  and  hopeful  words.  Their  oaths  are  snares 
to  eatch  mai,  and  make  them  axifident;  their  oontracta 
lire  arts  and  stratagems  to  deceive,  measured  by  profit  and 
possibility ;  and  every  thing  is  lawful  that  is  gainful.  And 
their  friendeUps  are  trades  of  getting;  and  their  kindfid»  ctf 
watching  a  djring  friend  is  but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  th# 
gapfaig  for  a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  the  carcass.  And  thohr 
dcknesaes  are  many  times  polictes  of  stajte;  8<3iaetuaeii  a 
design  to  show  the  riches  of  our  bedchamber.  Aod  their 
funeral  tears  are  but  the  paranymphs  and  pious  solidtort 
of  a  isecond  bride.  And  every  Uiing  that  is  ugly  must  b^ 
hid,  asnd  every  thing  that  is  handsome  must  be  se^ ;  and 
that  will  make  a  £Edr  cover  for  a  huge  deformity.  A^d 
therefore  it  is,  as  they  think,  necessary  that  men  should 
always  have  some  pretences  and  f<«ns,  some  faces  of  religion 
or  sweetness  of  language,  confident  affirmatives  ot  bold 
oaths,  protracted  treaties  or  multitude  of  wotds^  affected 
Sftlenoe  or  grave  deportment,  a  good  name  or  a  good  cause^ 
a  fair  relation  or  a  worthy  calling,  great  power  or  a  pleasant 
wit ;  any  thing  that  can  be  fidr  or  that  can  be  useful,  any 
thing  that  can  do  good  or  be  thought  good,  we  use  it  to 
abuse  our  brother,  or  promote  our  interest.  Lepoiina  re* 
aolved  to  die,  being  troubled  for  her  husband's  danga* ;  and 
he  resolved  to  die  with  her  that  had  so  great  a  kindness  for 
him,  as  not  to  outlive  the  best  of  her  husband^s  fortune.  It 
was  agreed ;  and  she  tempered  the  poison,  and  drank  the  face 
of  the  unwholesome  goblet ;  but  the  weighty  poison  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  easy  man  drank  it  all  off,  and  died,  and 
the  woman  carried  him  forth  to  funeral ;  and  after  a  little  ill- 
ness, which  she  soon  recovered,  she  entered  upon  the  inheri- 
tance^ and  a  second  marriage. 


Tata  frequensque  via  est 


It  is  a  usual  and  a  safe  way  to  cozen,  upon  colour  of 
friendship  or  religion ;  but  that  is  hugely  crimmal :  to  t^  a 
lie  to  abuse  a  mane's  belief,  and  by  it  to  enter  upon  any  thing 
of  his  possession  to  his  injury,  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  all 
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hmnan  society)  the  most  ignoble  of  all  human  follies,  per- 
fectlj  ooDtnffy  to  Grod,  who  is  truth  itself,  th^  greatest  argu- 
ment of  a  timorous  and  a  base,  a  cowardly  and  a  private  mind, 
not  at  all  honest,  <x  confident  to  see  the  sun,  ^^  a  vice  fit  for 
abtTes;^  «vo9iTt)y  xai  iwXovqeirisf  as  Dio  Chrysostomus^  calls 
it ;  o^v  xai  3rc  ^piofv  -  ri  St (Xoraros  xai  ayswEorc^  ra  'excTvc 
ij/ii^erai  tsirrtirt  fAoXi^ra^  xai  a^vargi'  ^^  for  the  most  timorous 
and  the  basest  of  beasts  use  craft,^  and  lie  in  wait,  and  take 
their  prey,  and  save  their  lives  by  deceit.  And  it  is  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  abused  person  in  the  world:  for, 
besides  that  it  abuses  his  interest,  it  also  makes  him  for  ever 
insecure,  and  uneasy  in  his  confidence,  which  is  the  period 
of  eares,  the  rest  of  a  man's  spirit ;  it  makes  it  necessary  for 
a  man  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  that  is,  to  be  troublesome 
to  himself  and  every  man  else:  and  above  aU,  lying,  or 
craftiness,  and  unfaithful  usages,  rob  a  man  of  the  honour  of 
his  soul,  making  his  understanding  useless  and  in  the  con^ 
didon  of  a  fool,  spoiled,  and  dishonoured,  and  despised. 
Tlaaa  '^v%'n  anouffa  are^trai  rSi'  oX^tdEiar ,  said  Plato  :  ^^  Every 
soul  loses  truth  very  unwillingly.""  Every  man  is  so  great 
a  lover  of  truth,  that  if  he  hath  it  not,  he  loves  to  believe  he 
hath,  and  would  fain  have  all  the  world  to  believe  as  he 
does ;  either  presuming  that  he  hath  truth,  or  else  hating  to 
be  deceived,  or  to  be  esteemed  a  cheated  and  an  abused  per- 
son. ^^  Ncm  licet  sufFurari  mentem  hominis  etiam  Sama- 
ritan!,'^ said  B.  Moses  *^;  *^  sed  veritatem  loquere,  atque  age 
ingenue:"  ^'  If  a  man  be  a  Samaritan,  that  is^  a  hated 
person,  a  person  from  whom  you  difier  in  matter  of  religion, 
yet  steal  not  his  mind  away,  but  speak  truth  to  him  honestly 
and  ingenuously."*'  A  man's  soul  loves  to  dwell  in  truth,  it 
is  his  resting-place ;  and  if  you  take  him  from  thence,  you 
take  him  into  strange  regions,  a  place  of  banishment  and 
dishonour.  ^'  Qui  ignotos  laedit,  latro  appellatur ;  qui  amicos, 
paulo  minus  quam  parricida :''  ^^  He  that  hurts  strangers  is  a 
thief;  but  he  that  hurts  his  friends,  is  little  better  than  a 
parricide."  That  is  the  brand  and  stigma  of  hypocrisy  and 
lying :  it  hurts  our  friends,  ^  Mendacium  in  damnum  potens  ;^ 
and  makes  the  man  that  owns  it  guilty  of  a  crime,  that  is  to 
be  punisbed  by  the  sorrows  usually  suffered  in  the  most 

i>  Dissert.  1.  de  Reg^tio.  ^  Can.  Eth.' 
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execrable  places  of  the  cities*  But  I  must  reduce  the  duty  to 
particulars,  and  discover  the  contrary  vice  by  the  several  parts 
of  its  proportion. 

1.  The  first  office  of  a  Christian  simplicity  consists  in  our 
religion  and  manners ;  that  they  be  open  and  honest,  public 
and  justifiable,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad;  for,  besides 
the  ingenuity  and  honesty  of  this,  there  is  an  indispensable  and 
infinite  necessity  it  should  be  so ;  because  whoever  is  a  hjrpo- 
crite  in  his  religion,  mocks  Grod,  presenting  to  him  the  outside, 
and  reserving  the  inward  for  his  enemy ;  which  is  either  a 
denying  Grod  to  be  the  searcher  of  our  hearts,  or  else  an  open 
defiance  of  his  omniscience  and  of  his  justice.  To  provoke 
God,  that  we  may  deceive  men ;  to  defy  his  ahnightiness,  that 
we  may  abuse  our  brother ;  is,  to  destroy  all  that  is  sacsred,  all 
that  is  prudent ;  it  is  an  open  hostility  to  all  things  human 
and  divine,  a  breaking  from  all  the  bands  of  all  relations;  and 
uses  God  so  cheaply,  as  if  he  were  to  be  treated  or  could  be 
cozened  like  a  weak  man,  and  an  undisceming  and  easy  mer- 
chant.   But  so  is  the  life  of  many  men : 

O  vita  failax !  abditos  sensus  getie^ 
Animisque  pulchram  turpibus  faciem  indais. 
Pildor  impudentem  celat,  aud|cein  quies^ 
Pietas  nefiemdum ;  .vera  faUacea  piolMint ; 
Simulantque  moUes  dura  <*. 

It  is  a  crafty  life  that  men  live,  carrying  designs,  and 
living  upon  secret  purposes.  Men  pretend  modesty,  and 
under  that  red  veil  are  bold  against  superiors;  saucy  to 
their  betters  upon  pretences  of  religion;  invaders  of  others' 
rigHts  by  false  propositions  in  theology;  pretending  humi- 
lity, they  challenge  superiority  above  all  orders  of  men ;  and 
for  being  thought  more  holy,  think  that  they  have  title 
to  govern  the  world:  they  bear  upon  their  face  great  reli- 
gion, and  are  impious  in  their  relations,  false  to  their  trust, 
unfaithful  to  their  friend,  unkind  to  their  dependents ;  o(p/jt)f 
I^Yigxorss",  xat  TO  (p^ovi/xov  ^o^rouvrey  Iv  roX^  zjepivdrois,  "  turning 
up  the  white  of  their  eye,  and  seeking  for  reputation  in  the 
streets:''  so  did  some  of  the  old  hypocrites,  the  Gentile 
Pharisees ;  **  Asperum  cultum,  et  intonsum  caput,  negli- 
gentiorem  barbam,  et  nitidum  argento  odium,  et  ciibile  humi 

d  Senec.  Hippol.  Schroder*  p«  985. 
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•poeitaakf  et  quicquid  aliud  ambitionem  via  perversa  sequitur  ;^ 
being  the  softest  persons  under  an  austere  habit,  the  loosest 
livers  under  a  contracted  brow,  imder  4  pale  face  having  the 
reddest  and  most  sprightly  livers.  This  kind  of  men  have 
abused  ail  ages  of  the  world,  and  all  religions ;  it  being  so  easy 
in  naiturey  so  prepared  and  ready  for  mischiefs,  that  men  should 
creep  into  opportunities  of  devouring  the  flock  upon  pretence 
of  defending  them>  and  to  raise  their  estates  upon  colour  of 
saving  thek  souls, 

Intronum  tuipes^  speciosi  pelle  decora  % 

Men  that  are  like  painted  sepulchres,  entertainment  for  the 
eye,  but  idiages  of  death,  chambers  of  rottenness,  and  reposi- 
tories of  dead  men's^  bones.  It  may,  sometimes,  concern  a 
man- tojseem  religious;  Grod^s  glory  may  be  shown  by  fair 
appearances,  or  the  edifici||^ion  of  our  brother,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  cause ;  but  this  is  but  sometimes :  but  it  always  con-- 
cems  us,  that  we  be  religious ;  and  we  may  reasonably  think, 
that,  if  the  colours  of  religion  so  well  do  advantage  to  us,  the 
substance  and  reality  would  do  it  much  more.  For  no  man 
can  have  a  good  by  seeming  religious,  and  another  by  not 
being  so ;  the  power  of  godliness  never  destroys  any  well-built 
fabric,  that  was  raised  upon  the  reputation  of  religion  and  its 
pretences.  '^Nunquam  est  peccare  utile,  quia  semper  est 
turpe,"  said  Cicero :  '^  It  is  never  profitable  to  sin,  because  it 
is  always  base  and  dishonest.^  And  if  the  face  of  religion 
could  do  a  good  turn,  which  the  heart  and  ^substance  does 
destroy,  then  religion  itself  were  the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the 
worid,  and  promises  a  blessing  which  it  never  can  perform, 
but  must  be  beholden  to  its  enemy  to  verify  its  promises. 
No:  we  shall  be  sure  to  feel  the  blessings  of  both  the  worlds, 
if  we  serve  in  the  offices  of  religion,  devoutly  and  charitably, 
before  men  and  before  God :  if  we  ask  of  God  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  men,  (Asri  tpcoviif  evxoiA^yoi^  (as  Pythagoras  gave 
in  precept)  '  praying  to  God  with  a  free  heart  and  a  public 
prayer,**  N£Uid  doing  before  men  things  that  are  truly  pleasing 
to  God,  turning  our  heart  outward  and  our  face  inwards,  that 
is,  conversing  with  men  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  in  our 
private  towards  God,  being  as  holy  and  devout  as  if  we  prayed 

•Hor.Ep.  i.  16.  45« 
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in  fi^H&Qi  aad  in  the  eomm  of  tbe  ^txeets.  Plsajr,  jnmng 
Aristdn^  gay^  lim  tbe  title  of  tffi  hoxussi  and  heiurty  religkm  s 
^^  Omiit  h«ae  magmtodo  animi,  qam  nihil  ad  osteatationem^ 
Qimda  ad  cooseieixtiain  refert ;  recteqii^  £u;ti^  non  ex  Jxipuli 
aermane,  xii!»ccdeBiy  aed  ex  fiacto  petit  V^  And  this  doea  wdl 
state  the  question  ef  a  docere  7e3%io%  and  an  ingouiaiia  good« 
new:  it  requires  that  ^  do  nothing  for  ostentatioiH  ^^^  aTcrjr 
thing  tat  ecmsoieDiSe;  and  we  nmy  be  obliged  in  fimimenim  to 
publish  our  manner  of  lives ;  but  then  it  must  be^  nol  thai  ne 
may  have  a  popular  noise  for  a  reward,  but  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  our  public  worshippings,  and  others  edified  by  our 
good  examples* 

Neither  doth  the  sinoerity  of  our  veli^an  require^  ibat  we 
should  not  coneeal  our  sins;  foip  he  that  sin%  and  dares  to  own 
them  pubUcly,  may  become  impudent :  and»  so  hog  as  in 
nM)desty  we  desire  our  shame  shmld  be  bid,  and  men  to  think 
better  of  us  than  we  defierve»  I  say»  for  no  other  rosson  but 
either  because  we  would  not  derive  the  ill  exampka  to  othmt 
or  the  shame  to  ourselves  ^  we  are  within  the  protection  of  one 
of  virtue^s  sisters,  and  we  are  not  £ar  from  thb  gates  of  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  i  easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and  not  ver; 
unworthy  to  enter. 

But  if  any  other  prindple  draws  the  val,  if  we  ooneeal  our 

vices  because  we  would  be  honoured  for  sanctity,  or  because 

we  would  not  be  hindcared  in  our  designs,  we  serve  the  intafest 

oS  pride  and  amUtion,  covetousness  or  vanity*  If  an  innooent 

purpose  hides  the  ulcer,  it  does  half  heal  it ;  bat  if  it  retires 

into  the  secrecy  of  sin  and  darkness^  it  turns  into  a  plague, 

and  infects  the  heart,  and  it   dies  infallibly  of  a  double 

exulc^ration.    The  Macedonian  boy,«--rthat  kq)t  the  coal  in 

his  flesh,  and  would  not  shake  his  arm,  lest  he  should  disturb 

the  sacrifice,  or  discompose  the  ministry  before  Alexander  the 

Great,-«">c6ncealed  his  jpain  to  the  honour  of  patience  and 

religion:  but  the  Spartan  boy,  who  supered  the  littk  fox 

to  eat  his  bowels,  rather  than  confess  his  theft,  when  he  was  in 

danger  of  discovery,  paid  the  price  of  a  bold  hypocrisy ;  that 

IS  the  dissimulation  reprovable  in  matter  of  manners,  which 

conceals  one  sin  to  make  way  for  another.    Ol  xal  mmK^  mijuwl 

'  Lib.  I.  ep.  92.  Gierig.  p.  93. 
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yvvauuf  iJSmvaif  itri  zsoiouaiv ;  Lucian  notes  it  of  his  philoso- 
phical hypocrites,  dissemblers  in  matter  of  deportment  and  re« 
ligioD ;  thej  seem  sev«:e  abroad,  but  they  enter  into  the  vaults 
(^harlots,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  see  a  nfiked  sin  in  the  midst 
cf  its  ugliness  and  undressed  eircumst^nces.  A  migl^ty 
wrestlsr,  th|it  bad  won  a  crown  at  Olympia  for  contending 
prosperously,  was  observed  to  tun^  Jbis  head  and  go  forward 
with  his  face  upon  h\»  shoulder,  to  behold  a»  fair  woman  that 
W93  presept ;  and  he  lost  the  glory  qf  his  strength,  when  he 
^lecai^e  so  weak);  that  a  woman  could  turn  his  bead  about, 
whidi  [his  jadvers^ry  could  not*  The^  are  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  m^j^  and  dishonours  to  religion,  when  a  mati 
diall  contend  nobly,  and  do  hai^somely,  and  then  be  taken  in 
a  base  or  d]shanours^blQ  actipn,  and  mingle  venom  with  hia 
^eMoua  ointment. 

Quid  ?  quod  olet  gpravids  mistum  diapftsmate  Tiros, 
Afqmi  dq'ple^  animit  lonpat  exit  odor  v  ? 

When  Fescennia  perfumed  her  breath,  that  she  might  not 
smell  of  wine,  she  condemned  the  crime  of  drunkenness ;  but 
grew  ridiculous,  when  the  wine  broke  through  the  cloud  of  a 
tender  perfume,  and  the*^  breath  of  a  lozenge.  And  that, 
indeed,  is  the  reward  of  ai^  hypocrite ;  his'  laborious  arts  of 
concealment  furnish  all  the  world  with  declamation  and 
severity  against  the  crime,  which  himself  condemns  with  his 
caution.  But  when  his  own  sentence  too  is  prepared  against 
the  day  of  his  discovery, 

Notas  eigo  nimis  fraudes  deprensaque  fi^rta 
Jam  tpllas,  et  sis  ebria  sinipliciter  ^« 

A  simple  drunkard  hath  but, one  fault;  but  they  that  avoid 
discovery,  that  they  may  drink  on  without  shame  or  restraint, 
add  hypocrisy  to.their  vicious  fulness ;  and  for  all  the  amaze^ 
menta  of  their  consequent  discovery  have  no  other  recomp^siie^ 
but  that  they  pleased  themselves  in  the  security  of  their  orime^ 
9nd  their  unideserved  reputation.  | 

Sic,  que  nigrior  est  cadente  moio, 
Cemssata  sibi  placet^LycorisU 

For  SO  the  most  easy  and  deformed  woman,  whose  girdle  na 

9  Martial,  i.  88.  h  Ibid.  >  Martial .  i.  75. 
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foolish  young  man  will  unloose,  because  "  she  is  blacker  than 
the  falling  mulberry,  may  please  herself  under  a  skin  of 
ceruse,"  and  call  herself  furer  than  Fhturaoh's  daughter,  or 
the  hinds  living  upon  the  snowy  mountains. 

One  tiling  more  there  is  to  be  added  as  an  instance  to  the 
^mpHcity  of  religion,  and  that  is,  that  we  never  deny  our 
religion,  or  lie  concerning  our  faith,  nor  tell  our  propositions, 
and  articles  deceitfully,  nor  instruct  novices  or  catechumens 
with  fraud ;  but  that  when  we  teach  them,  we  do  it  hcmestly^ 
justly,  and  severely;  not  always  to  speak  all,  but  never  ta. 
spe^  otherwise  than  it  is,  nor  to  hide  a  truth  from  them,  whois^ 
souls  are  concerned  in  it  that  it  be  known.  ^^  Neque  enim 
iii  est  celare,  quidquid  reticeas;  sed  cum,  quod  tu  scias,  id 
ignorare  emolument!  tui  causa  velis  eos,  quorum  intersit  id 
scire  z**^  so  Cicero^  determines  the  case  of  prudence  and 
simplicity.  The  discovery  of  pious  frauds,  and  the  dischdm-* 
ing  of  false,  but  profitable  and  rich  propositions ;  the  quitting 
honours  fraudulently  gotten,  and  unjustly  detained ;  the  re- 
ducing every  man  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  his  own 
religion,  so  far  as  can  concern  his  duty ;  the  disallowing  false 
miracles,  legends,  and  fabulous  stories,  to  cozen  the  people 
into  awfulness,  fear,  and  superstition;  these  are  puts  of 
Christian  simplicity  which  do  integrate  this  duty.  For 
religion  hath  strengths  enough  of  its  own  to  support  itself; 
it  needs  not  a  devil  for  its  advocate ;  it  is  the  breath  oif  God  ; 
and,  as  it  is  purer  than  the  beams  of  the  morning,  so  it  is 
stronger  than  a  tempest,  or  the  combination  of  all  the  winds^ 
though  united  by  the  prince  that  ruleth  in  the  air.  And  we 
ibd  that  the  Nicene  faith  prevailed  upon  all  the  world,  though 
Borne  Arian  bishops  went  from  Ariminum  to  Nice,  and  there 
decreed  their  own  articles,  and  called  it  the  faith  read  at  Nice, 
and  used  all  arts,  and  all  violence,  and  all  lying,  and  diligence, 
to  discountenance  it ;  yet  it  could  not  be;  it  was  the  truth  of 
Gk)d;  and,  therefore,  it  was  stronger  than  all  the  gates  of  hell, 
than  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  he  that  tells  a  lie  for 
his  religion,  or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  gain 
proselytes,  either  dares  not  trust  his  cause,  or  dares  not  trust 
God.  True  religion  is  open  in  its  articles,  honest  in  its  pro- 
secutions, just  in  its  conduct,  innocent  when  it  is  accused, 


^  Offic.  iii.  IS.  Heusinger.  p.  665. 
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Ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure  in  its  truth,  amj^e  in  its  sayings^ 
and  (as  Julius  Capitolinus  said  of  the  emperor  Verus)  it  is 
^^  morum  simplidum,  et  quae  adumbrare  nihil  possit:'*  it 
covers,  indeed,  a  multitude  of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  them;  but  it  can  dissemble  nothing,  of 
itself,  it  cannot  tell  or  do  a  lie:  but  it  cim  become  a  sacrifice  ; 
a  good  man  can  quit  his  life,  but  never  his  integrity.  That 
is  the  first  duty ;  die  sum  of  which  is  that  which  Aquilius  said 
concerning  fraud  and  craft;  *^  bona  fides,^  *^  the  honesty  of  a 
man^s  faith  and  rehgion  is  destroyed,^  ^^  cum  aliud  simulatumy 
aliud  actum  sit,^  <^  when  either  we  conceal  what  we  ought  to 
publish,  or  do  not  act  what  we  pretend. 

S»  Christian  simplicity,  or  the  innocence  of  prudence^ 
relates  to  laws  both  in  thar  sanction  and  execution;  that 
they  be  decreed  with  equity,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity 
and  profit  of  the  subjects,  and  that  they  be  applied  to  practice 
with  remissions  and  reasonable  interpretations,  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  mind  of  the  lawgiva:.  But 
laws  are  not  to  be  cozened  and  abused  by  contradictory  glosses, 
and  fantastic  allusions ;  as  knowing  that  if  the  majesty  and 
sacredness  of  them*  be  once  abused,  and  subjected  to  con-* 
tempt,  and  unreasonable  and  easy  resolutions,  their  girdle 
is  unloosed,  and  they  suffer  the  sh&me  of  prostitution  and 
contempt.  When  Saul  made  a  law,  that  he  that  did  eat 
before  night,  should  die,  the  people  persuaded  him  directly 
to  rescind  it  in  the  case  of  Jonathan ;  because  it  was  unequal 
and  unjust,  that  he  who  had  wrought  their  deliverance,  and, 
in  that  working  it,  was  absent  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  should  suffer  for  breaking  it,  in  a  case  of  violent  necessity, 
and  of  which  he  heard  nothing,  upon  so  fair  and  probable  a 
cause.  And  it  had  been  well  that  the  Persian  had  been,  so 
rescued,  who,  against  the  liaws  of  his  country,  killed  a  lion  to 
save  the  life  of  his  prince.  In  such  cases  it  is  fit  the  law  be 
rescinded  and  dispensed  withal,  as  to  certain  particulars ;  so  it 
be  done  ingenuously,  with  jcompetent  authority,  in  great 
necessity,  and  without  partiality.  But  that  which  I  intend 
here  is,  that  in  the  rescission  or  dispensation  of  th^  law,  the 
process  be  open  and  free,  and  such  as  shall  preserve  the 
law  and  its  sacredness,  as  well  as  the  person  and  his  inte- 
rest. The  laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  man  to  be  twice 
admiral ;  but,  when  their  affairs  required  it,  they  made  AxmuB 
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«t!tt!ito,  and  Ljrsclnder  B\ipravis()r  df  him,  end  adtbirdl  to  ai0 
teal  imd  effective  pUrtxMses  i  this  wanted  ingettuity^  and  Mi 
a  way  open  for  them  to  desj^  the  kw,  which  was  umA^ 
patieiit  of  such  a  weak  evasioii.  The  Laoedemoniaii  ambassa*- 
dor  persuaded  Peeled  to  turn  the  tables  of  the  law,  n^idh 
were  fbtUdden  to  be  removed;  end  another  ordained  in  4 
certain  case^  that  the  laws  should  sleep  twenty-four  hours:  4 
third  decreed  that  June  should  be  called  May^  because. tkfe 
time  df  an  election  appointed  by  the  lAw  was  ekpsed.  These 
mts  are  against  the  ingenuity  and  siftipUdty  of  laws  and  law^ 
givers,  and  teach  the  people  to  cheat  in  their  obedience,  wheA 
their  judges  are  so  fraudulent  in  the  administration  of  their 
laws.  Every  law  should  be  made  plain,  open,  honest,- and 
fflgnificant ;  and  he  that  miikes  a  decree,  and  intricately  it  OH 
purpose,  or  by  inconsideration  lays  a  snare  or  leaves  one  there, 
is  either  an  imprudent  perscm,  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  goveni, 
or  else  he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  tulture.  It  is  too  much  that  k 
man  can  itiake  a  law ,  by  an  arbitrary  power.  But  when  he 
shall  also  leave  the  law,  so  that  every  rf  the  ministcirs  of  justice 
and  the  judges  shall  have  power  to  rule  by  a  loose,  by  An 
arbitrary,  by  a  contradictory  interpretation,  it  Is  intolerable. 
They  that  rule  by  prudence,  should,  above  all  things,  see  that 
the  patrons  and  advocates  of  innocence  should  be  harmless, 
mid  without  an  evil  sting. 

t.  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promises  find  acts  of  grace 
imd  fkVbur ;  and  its  caution  is,  that  all  pronuses  be  simple, 
ingenuous,  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  prconiser,  truly 
and  effectually  expressed,  and  never  going  less  in  the  per- 
ibrmance  than  in  the  promises  and  words  of  the  expression: 
toncerning  which  the  cases  are  several.  1.  First,  all  promises 
in  which  a  third  or  a  second  person  hath  no  interest,  that  is, 
the  promises  of  kindness  and  civilities,  are  tied  to  pass  into 
performance  *  secundum  fi&quum  et  bontlto ;'  and  though  they 
may  oblige  to  some  small  inconvenience,  yet  never  to  a  great 
one:  as,  I  will  visit  you  to-morrow  morning,  because  1  prO- 
inised  you,  and,  therefore,  I  will  come,  *  etiamsi  non  concoxeio,' 
« although  1  have  not  slept  my  full  sleep ;'  but  *  si  febrinta- 
vero,"*  *  if  1  be  in  a  fever,'  or  have  reason  to  fear  one,  I  aiii 
disobliged.  For  the  nature  of  such  promises  bears  upon  them 
no  bigger  burden  than  can  be  expounded  by  reasonable  dviH- 
tiei»,  and  the  commcm  expectation  of  kind,  and  the  ordinary 
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y&iftjfmimm  of  just  men,  ifho  do  ^e»m8e  iuid  sire  cfxcased 
tie^pif^'fdy  by  aU  rules  of  reason  proporticmably  td  sudi  small 
t&tereoiiiMsi:  «tid,  th^t^f ore,  although  such  eimditkriis  be  not 
nscpieessibA  fn  making  pnandses,  jiet  to  petlfond  tst  r esdnd  lliem 
hf  fs^  tern  is  Hot  against  Chrisdati  stmpMty .  9.  ^Tonuses 
la  tnatteift  «!"  justrce  ot*  m  mattei9  of  gfa^e,  4S  fttdtn  a  su<s 
peAe»  i&  ^  bISgfkrir,  ntttift  be  so  sifigiy  iitid  ingenuously  ex^ 
^essedi  bitedded  attd  p^omted  aetrordiii^y,  that  no  condkticnat 
is  to  be  teserred  br  supposed  in  thetn  to  wart^nt  their  non^ 
^lerformanee  but  impossibility,  of,  that  i?hleh  is  next  to  it^  ad 

intoterabte  i&conv«^nee  \  in  wfak^  ^sases  y^  have  &  Mtural 
liberty  to  coti(miute  oUr  ]^iMfifeeS)  bui  sb  that  vne  pay  to  Ht^ 
interested  pe^on  ft  good  at  least  equal  tb  that  which  we  first 
pmmised.  And  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
net  agaihfll  Ohrtstic^  )Hmplidty  to  express  our  promises  in  such 
words,  which  we  knoW  the  ititerested  man  will  understand 
to  t>thei'  purposes  than  I  intehd,  so  it  be  not  less  thkt  I  medjt 
than  tJiat  he  hopeij  foi-.  WheA  ouf  blessed  Saviour  told  hi& 
^Bsdples  that  *  they  should  sit  upbii  twelve  thrones,*  they 
prtsefttly  ttiought  they  had  his  bond  for  a  kingdom,  tofl 
drg&med  tif  Wealth  and  honour,  power  and  a  splendid  cburt ; 
«tid  Christ  knew  they  did,  but  did  not  disentangle  his  ptwmisfe 
item  the  enfblded  And  intricate  sense,  of  Wiiich  his  Words  "wer^ 
naturally  capable :  but  he  performed  his  promise  to  bettet 
Jmrposeis  thaii  they  hoped  for  \  th#»y  were  presidents  in  thfe 
tbndtit*  bf  ikiuls,  princes  of  Gt)d*s  people,  the  chief  in  suffet- 
iligS,  6tobd  nearest  to  the  cross,  had  an  elder  brother*s  porttofi 
iA  the  kingdom  of  grace,  were  the  founders  of  churches,  and 
dispensers  bf  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  ministers  bf 
the  Spirit  of  Gbd,  and  channels  of  mighty  blessings,  undet- 
mediators  in  the  priesthood  of  their  Lord,  and  *  theit  hames 
were  written  in  heaven  f  and  this  was  infinitely  better  than  tb 
poka  a&d  wake  undei-  k  head  pressed  with  a  golden  crbwn 
attd  pungeht  cates,  and  tb  eat  abne,  and  to  walk  In  a  cfowd. 
Mid  tb  te  Vexed  with  all  the  public  atid  many  of  the  private 
evils  of  the  people  i  which  is  the  sum  total  of  an  earthly 
^gdoi!n: 

When  (jrbd  pfomifeed  tb  the  obedient,  that  they  shbUld  live 
long  ill  the  land  Which  he  wbuld  give  them,  he  meatit  it  of  the 
kttd  bf  C^ton,  but  yet  reiser^  tb  himself  the  liberty  of 
tdkteg  them  quickly  from  that  Md  and  chitying  th^m  to 
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a  better.    He  that  promises  to  lend  me  a  stalT  to  Wiaik  ivitibai, 
and  instead  of  that  gives  me  a  horse  to  carry  me,'  hath  not 
broken  his  promise  nor  dealt  deceitfully.    And  this  is  God's 
dealing  with  mankind ;  he  promises  more  than  we  coUld  hope 
for ;  and  when  he  hath  done  that,  he  gives  us  more  than  he 
hath  promised.     God  hath  promised  to  give  to  them  that  fear 
him,  all  that  they  need,  food  and  raiment :  but  he  adds,  out  of 
the  treasures  of  his  mercy,  variety  of  food  and  changes  of 
raiment ;  some  to  get  strength,  and  some  to  refresh ;  some- 
thing for  them  that  are  in  health,  and  some  for  the  sick.     And 
though  that  skins  of  bulls,  and  stags,  and  foxes,  and  bears, 
could  have  drawn  a  veil  thick  enough  to  hide  the  apertures  of 
sin  and  natural  shame,  and  to  defend  us  from  heat  and  cold ; 
yet  when  he  addeth  the  fleeces  of  sheep  and  beavers,  and 
the  spoils  of  silkworms,  he  hath  proclaimed,  that  although 
his  promises  are  the  bounds  of  our  certain  expectation,  yet 
they  are  not  the  limits  of  his  loving-kindness ;  and  if  he  does 
more  than  he  hath  promised,  no  man  can  complain  that  he' 
did  otherwise,  and  did  greater  things  than  he  said.     Thus 
God  does;   and,   therefore,  so  also  must  we,  imitating  that 
example,  and  transcribing  that  copy  of  Divine  truth,  always 
remembering,  that  ^  his  promises  are  yea  and  amen.'    And 
although  God  often  goes  more,  yet  he  never  goes  less;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  never  go  from  our  promises,  unless  we 
be  thrust  from  thence  by  disability,  or  let  go  by  leave^  or 
called  up  higher  by  a  greater  intendment  and  increase  of 
kindness.      And,   therefore,   when   Solyman    had   sworn  to 
Ibrahim  Bassa,  that  he  would  never  kill  him  so  long  as  he 
were  alive,  he  quitted  himself  but  ill,  when  he  sent  an  eunuch 
to  cut  his  throat  when  he  slept,  because  the  priest  told  him 
that  sleep  was  death.     His  act  was  false  and  deceitful  as  his 
great  prophet. 

But  in  thia  part  of  dmplicity  we  Christians  have  a  most 
special  obligation :  for  our  religion  being  ennobled  by  the  most 
and  the  greatest  promises,  and  Our  f^Euth  made  confident  by 
the  veracity  of  our  Lord,  and  his  word  made  certain  by 
miracles  and  prophecies,  and  voices  from  heaven,  and  all  the 
testimony  of  God  himself;  and  that  truth  itsdf  is  bound 
upon  us  by  the  efficacy  of  great  endearments  and  so  many 
precepts;  if  we  shall  suffer  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  be  an 
instrument  to  deceive  our  brother,  and  that  he  must  dther 
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be  incredulous  or  decdved,  uncharitable  or  deluded  like  a  fooU 
we  dishonour  the  sacredness  of.  the  institution,  and  become 
strangers  to  the  spirit  of  truth  and  to  the  eternal  word  of  God. 
Our  blessed  Lord  would  not  have  his  disciples  to  swear  at 
all^ — ^no,  not  in  public  judicature,  if  the  necessities  of  the 
world  would  permit  him  to  be  obeyed.     If  Christians  will  live 
according  to  the  religion,  the  word  of  a  Christian  were  a  suffi- 
cient instrument  to  give  testhnony,  &nd  to  make  promises,  to 
secure  a  faith ;   and  upon  that  supposition  oaths  were  useless, 
and,  therefore,  forbidden,  because  there  could  be  no  necessity 
to  invoke  God^s  name  in  promises  or  affirmations  if  men  were 
indeed  Christians,  and  therefore,  in  that  case,  would  be  a  taking 
it  in  vain :  but  because  many  are  not,  and  they  that  are  in 
name,  oftentimes  are  in  nothing  else,^t  became  necessary  that 
man  should  swear  in  judgment  and  in  public  courts.     But 
consider  who  it  was  that  invented  and  made  the  necessity  of 
oaths,  of  bonds,  of  securities,  of  statutes,  extents,  judgments, 
and  all  the  artifices  of  human  diffidence  and  dishonesty.  These 
things  were  indeed  found  out  by  men ;  but  the  necessity  of 
these  was  from  him  that  is  the  father  of  lies,  from  him  that 
hath  made  many  fair  promises,  but  never  kept  any ;  or  if  he 
did,  it  was  to  do  a  bigger  mischief,  to  cozen  the  more.     For 
so  does  the  devil :  he  promises  rich  harvests,  and  blasts  the 
com  in  the  spring ;  he  tells  his  servants  they  shall  be  rich, 
and  fills  them  with  beggarly  qualities,  makes  them  base  and 
indigent,  greedy  and  penurious ;   and  they  that  serve  him 
entirely,  as  witches  and  such  miserable  persons,  never  can  be 
rich :  if  he  promises  health,  then  men  grow  confident  and  in- 
temperate, and  do  such  things  whereby  they  shall  die  the 
sooner,  and  die  longer;  they  shall  die  eternally.     He  deceives 
men  in  their  trust,  and  frustrates  their  hopes,  and  eludes  their 
expectations;   and  his  promises  have  a  period  set,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  true ;   for  wicked  men  shall  enjoy  a  fair 
fortune  but  till  their  appointed  time,  and  then  it  ends  in  per- 
fect and  most  accomplished  misery:  and  therefore,  even  in 
this  performance,  he  deceives  them  most  of  all,  promising 
jewels,  and  performing  coloured  stones  and  glass  gems,  that  he 
may  cozen  them  of  their  glorious  inheritance.    All  fraudulent 
breakers  of  promises  dress  themselves  b^  his  glass,  whose  best 
imagery  is  deformitv  and  lies, 
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SERMON  XXIV. 

PART  II. 

4b  Gttitiistf  AN  ftimplicitj  taxhen  opennest  and  idgenuitjr  im. 
tkmtracts^  and  matti^^  of  buying  and  sdling,  caw'ixmt^ 
aissodalkm&,  and  all  Mich  iateimurseciy  y^hkh  suppose  aa 
equality  of  persons  as  to  the  matter  of  right  and  justioe  ia 
tl^  flitipuiatioii.  Mer»  riiv  d^o^itv  a4«vt»«5  ^ms  the  okl  Attfe 
]aw;  and  nothing  ii9  aiore  ocmttary  to  ChtktJab  religion^ 
than  ^t  the  interaourses  of  justice  be  dmct  moiteBy  and 
that  we  should  deal  yAA  aieti  as  men  Asal  with  foxes,  and 
Wolves^  tsaA  vermin ;  do  all  tiolenoe  i  and  y/tbm  AM  camstt 
be^  use  $11  xMiti  and  every  thhig  wheivby  liiey  Mn  be  madi^ 
Yfiiserablei 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  love  to  smile ;  but  that 
smile  is  moi«  dangerous  than  the  furrows  of  a  contracted 
brow,  or  a  storm  in  Adria;  for  their  purpose  is  only  to 
deceive:  they  easily  speak  what  they  nev^  mean;  they 
heap  up  many  arguments  to  persuade  that  to  others  wliich 
themselves  believe  not ;  they  praise  that  vehemently  which 
they  deride  in  their  hearts ;  they  declaim  against  a  thing  which 
themselves  covet ;  they  beg  pas^onately  for  that  which  they . 
value  not,  and  run  from  an  object,  which  they  would  fain  have 
to  follow  and  overtake  them ;  they  excuse  a  person  dexterously 
where  the  man  is  beloved,  and  watch  to  surprise  him  where  he 
is  unguarded ;  they  praise  that  they  may  sell,  and  disgrace  that 
they  may  ke^.  And  these  hypocrisies  are  so  interwoven  and 
embroid^ed  witli  their  whole  design,  that  some  nations  refuse 
to  contract,  till  their  arts  are  taken  off  by  the  society  of  baor 
quets,  and  the  good-natured  kindnesses  of  festival  chalices : 
for  so  Tacitus  observes  concerning  the  old  Germans.  ^'  De 
adsdscendis  principibus,  de  pace  et  bello,  in  conviviis  oonsui- 
tant ;  tanquam  nullo  ma^s  tempore  aut  ad  simplices  cqgita- 
tioneisi  pateat  animus,  aut  ad  magnas  incalescat  f '  ^^  As  if  then 
they  were  moi%  simple  when  they  were  most  valiant,  and  were 
least  deceitful  when  they  were  least  themselves*.^ 

•  C.  2^. 
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Bat  k  h  fiH  €rtil  cotidition,  that  a  matins  homsty  fihall  be 
Sfwing  to  his  witie,  and  virtue  mudt  live  at  the  dbarge  and 
%in  dT  a  Tice.  The  prdper  band  of  societieU  dud  conta*acta  fe 
justice  and  necessities,  religion  and  the  lawsi,  the  meftsures 
rf  it  are  equity^  and  ourselves,  and  our  own  desires  in  the 
days  of  our  need>  natural  or  forced :  but  the  instruments  of 
the  exchange  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  int^rcoiirse  h 
Words  and  actions,  as  they  are  expounded  by  custom^  con- 
sult, x)T  understanding  of  the  int«ested  person,  in  which^  if 
iSmplicity  be  not  severely  preserved,  it  is  impossible  that 
human  society  can  subsist,  but  men  shall  be  fbrced  to  snatch 
at  what  they  have  bought,  and  take  securities  that  meti 
swear  truly,  and  exact  an  oath  that  such  is  the  meaning  of 
-fiie  word;  and  no  man  shall  think  himself  secure^  but  shall 
fear  he  ii  robbed^  if  he  has  not  possession  first ;  and  it  shall 
i)e  disputed  who  shall  trust  the  other,  and  neither  of  them 
shall  have  cause  to  be  confident  upon  bands,  or  oaths,  dt 
witnesses,  or  promises,  or  all  the  honour  of  men,  or  all  the 
engagements  of  religion.    Odh)s  fyip  iv  In  tri^rsvffai  Jt/vatiU'o 

«T§o<rwovrdt,  said  Cyrus  in  Xenophon* :  A  man,  thou^  he  d\6- 
aires  it,  cmnnot  be  confident  of  the  man  that  pretends  truth, 
yet  tells  a  lie,  and  is  deprehended  to  have  made  use  of  the 
sacred  name  of  friendship  or  religion,  honesty  or  reputation, 
to  deceive  his  brother. 

But  because  a  man  may  be  deceived  by  deeds  and  opeh 
actions  as  Well  as  words,  therefore  it  concerns  their  duty, 
that  no  man,  by  an  action  on  purpose  dcfa^  to  make  his 
brother  believe  a  fie,  abuse  his  persuasion  and  his  interest. 
When  Py  thius  %  the  Sicilian,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  gardeii 
to  Canius,  he  invited  him  thither,  and  caused  fishermen,  aas 
if  by  custom,  to  fish  in  the  channel  by  which  the  gatdeti 
stood,  and  they  threw  great  store  of  fish  into  their  atbouiis, 
and  made  Canius  believe  it  was  so  every  day ;  and  the  main 
grew  greedy  of  that  place  of  pleasure,  and  gave  Pythius  a 
double  jMice,  and  the  next  day  perceived  himself  abused. 
Actions  of  pretence  and  simulation  afe  like  snares  laid,  int<> 
whidi  the  beasts  fall  though  you  pursue  diem  not,  but  walk 
in  the  inquiry  for  their  necessary  provisicms:  and  if  a  maft 

«>  1.  B.  c.  t .  § .  2S.  Sckn.  «  Cicet.  Otf.  iii,  14.  Reusing. 
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fall  into  a  snare  that  you  have  laid,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say, 
you  did  not  tempt  him  thither.  To  lay  a  snare  is  against  the 
ingenuity  of  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  and  from  thence 
,he  ought  to  be  drawn ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fit  we  should 
place  a  danger,  which  ourselves  are  therefore  bound  to  hhi« 
der,  because  from  thence  we  are  obliged  to  rescue  him.  ^^  Vir 
bonus  est,  qui  prodest  quibus  potest,  nocet  autem  nemini  :'** 
/  When  we  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  do  an  evil  to  no  mbn, 
then  only,  we  are  accounted  good  men.'  But  this  pretence 
of  an  action  signifying  otherwise  than  it  looks  for,  is  only 
forbidden  in  matter  of  contract,  and  the  material  interest  of  a 
second  person.  But  when  actions  are  of  a  double  significi^ 
tion,  or  when  a  man  is  not  abused  or  defeated  of  his  right 
by  an  uncertain  sign,  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  thing  to  other  pur« 
poses  than  is  commonly  understood.  Flight  is  a  sign  of 
fear;  but  it  is  lawful  to  fly  when  a  man  fears  not.  Circum- 
cision was  the  seal  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  yet  St.  Paul 
circumcised  Timothy,  though  he  intended  he  should  live  like 
the  Gentile  Christians,  and  ^  not  as  do  the  Jews.^  But  because 
that  rite  did  signify  more  things  besides  that  one,  he  only  did 
.it  to  represent  that  he  was  no  enemy  of  Moseses  law,  but 
would  use  it  when  there  was  just  reason,  which  was  one  piart 
of  the  things  which  the  using  of  drcumcision  could  signify. 
So  pur  blessed  Saviour  pretended  that  he  would  pass  forth 
beyond  Emmaus;  but  if  he  intended  hot  to  do  it,  yet  he  did 
no  injury  to  the  two  disciples,  for  whose  good  it  was  that  he 
intended  to  make  this  offer :  and  neither  did  he  prevaricate 
the  strictness  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  because  they  were 
persons  with  whom  he  had  made  no  contracts,  to  whom  he  had 
passed  no  obligation:  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is 
proper  and  natural,  by  an  offer  to  give  an  occadon  to  another 
to  do  a  good  action;  and  in  case  it  succeeds  not,  then  to 
do  what  we  intended  not ;  and  so  the  offer  was  conditional. 
But  in  all  cases  of  bargaining,  although  the  actions  of  them- 
selves may  receive  naturally  another  sense,  yet  I  am  bound 
to  follow  that  signification  which  may  not  abuse  my  brother, 
or  pollute  my  own  honesty,  or  snatch  or  rifle  his  interest: 
because  it  can  be  no  ingredient  into  the  commutation,  if  I 
exchange  a  thing  which  he  understands  not,  and  is,  by 
error,  led  into  this  mistake,  and  I  hold  forth  the  fire,  and 
delude  him,  and  amuse  his  eye ;  tor  by  me  he  is  m^e  worse* 
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But,  secondly,  as  our  actions  must  be  of  a  sincere  and 
determined  signification  in  contract,  so  must  our  words;  in 
which  the  rule  of  the  old  Roman  honesty  was  this :  ^^  Uterque, 
si  ad  eloquendum  venerit,  non  plus  quam  semel  eloquetur  '/^ 
^^  Every  one  that  speaks,  is  to  speak  but  once;^  that  is^ 
*  but  one  thing,'  because  commonly  that  is  truth ;  truth 
being  but  one,  but  error  and  falsehood  infinitely  yarious  and 
changeable :  and  we  shall  seldom  see  a  man  so  stifiened  with 
impiety  a»  to  speak  little  and  seldom,  and  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  a  single  sense,  and  yet  that  at  first,  and  all  the  way 
after,  shall  be  a  lie.  Men  use  to  go  about  when  they  tell  a 
lie,  and  devise  circumstances,  and  stand  off  at  a  distance,  and 
cast  a  doud  of  words,  and  intricate  the  whole  affair,  and 
cozen  themselves  first,  and  then  cozen  their  brother,  while 
they  have  minced  the  case  of  conscience  into  little  particles, 
and  swallowed  the  lie  by  crumbs,  so  that  no  one  passage  of  it 
should  rush  against  the  conscience,  iior  do  hurt,  until  it  is  all 
got  into  the  belly,  and  unites  in  the  effect ;  for  by  that  time 
two  men  are  abused,  the  mercliant  in  his  soul,  and, the  con- 
tractor in  his  interest :  and  this  is  the  certain  effect  of  much 
talking  and  little  honesty.  But  he  that  means  honestly,  must 
speak  but  once,  that  is,  one  truth, — and  hath  leave  to  vary 
within  the  degrees  of  just  prices  and  fair  ccmdittons,  which 
because  they  have  a  latitude,  may  be  enlarged  or  restrained 
according  as  the  merchant  pleases ;  save  only  he  mui^t  never 
prevaricate  the  measures  of  equity,  and  the  prc^rtions  of  re^ 
putation,  and  the  public.  But  in  all  the  parts  of  this  traffic, 
let  our  words  be  the  signification  of  our  thoughts,  and  our 
thoughts  design  nothing  but  the  advantages  of  a  permitted  ex« 
jchange.  In  this  case  the  severity  is  so  great,  so  exact,  and  so 
without  variety  of  case,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  tell 
a  truth  with  a  collateral  design  to  cozen  and  abuse;  andj 
therefore,  at  no  hand  can  it  be  permitted  to  lie  or  equivocate, 
to  q>eak  craftily,  or  to  deceive  by  smoothness,  or  intricacy, 
or  long  discourses. 

But  this  precept  of  nmpUcity  in  matter  of  contract,  hath 
one  step  of  severity  beyond  this :  in  matter  of  contract  it  is 
not  lawful  so  much  a»  to  conceal  the  secret  and  imdiscemible 
faults  of  the  merchandise;  but  we  must  acknowledge  them, 
or  else  afiix  prices  made  diminutive  atid  lessened  to  such  pro- 
portions  and  abatements  as  tlxat  fault  should  make.    ^  Caveat 
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emptor'  is*  a  good  cautiaa  for  him  that  buys,  and  it  secures 
the  seller  in  public  judicature,  but  not  in  court  of  gooscienoe  ; 
and  the  old  laws  of  th^  Romans  wex<e  as  nioe  in  this  a#ajbry  aft 
the  conscience  of  a  Christian,  Titus  Clai^uisi '  Q^njtumiilua  ^ 
was  commanded  by  the  augurs  to  puU  dow^i  his  house  in  ^ 
Coelian  mountain,  beoauaeit  hindered  thdr  ^bsertittion  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  exposes  his  house  Iq  pale ;  FubUua  Cfii 
pumiua  buya  it,  and  is  forced  to  pluok  it  S^wn  i  but  wOh 
plaining  to  the  judges,  he  had  rem^y,  because  Clauc^us^^i^ 
uot  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  ihoonyenic^iee,  He  that  aelli 
a  hous^  infected  with  the  plague*  er  haunted  with  oYilMsporitSji 
sells  that  which  is  not  worth  such  a  price  which  it  tei^  be 
put  at,  if  it  ware  in  health  and  peace ;  and  therefore  eannot 
demand  it,  but  openly,  and  upon  j^Uioitibn  of  the  edl.  Tc 
which  also  this  is  to  be  added,*^That  in  bocbb  great  fimlts, 
and  such  as  have  danger  (as  iu  the  cases  now  specified),  no 
diminution  of  the  price  is  sufficient  to  make  the  m^chant 
just  and  sincere,  unless  he  tells  the  appehduit  knisohief) 
because  to  some  persons  in  many  cases,  s^  to  all  peffnns  in 
some. cases,  it  is  not  at  all  viEduable;  and  ihey  would  not 
possess  it»  if  they  might,  for  nothing.  Marcus  Gratidianus^ 
bought  a  house  of  Sergius  Orata,  which  himsdtf  had  sold 
before ;  but  because  Sergius  did  n<yt  declare  the  ajppoidaBt 
yassalage  and  service,  he  was  recompensed  by  the  judges: 
lor  although  it  was  certain  that  Gratidianus  knew  it,  because 
it  had  been  his  own,  yet  ^^  oportuit  ex  bona  fide  denunciari,'* 
said  the  law ;  ^  it  concerned  the  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  ip 
have  spoken  it  openly.^  In  aU  cases  it  must  be  confessed  in 
the  price,  or  in  the  words :  but  when  the  evil  may  be  personali 
and  more  than  matter  of  interest  and  money,  it  ought  to  be 
confessed,  and  then  the  goods  prescribed,  lest  by  my  act  I 
do  my  neighbour  injury,  and  I  recdve  profit  by  his  damage* 
Certain  it  is,  that  ingenuity  is  the  sweetest  and  easiest  way ; 
there  is  no  difSculty  or  case  of  conscience  in  that ;  and  it  cao 
have  no  objection  in  it,  but  that  possibly  sometimes  we  loss 
a  little  advantage,  which,  it  may  be,  we  may  lawfully  acquire, 
but  still  we  secure  a  quiet  consGienpe;  and  if  the  merchimdise 
be  not  worth  so  much  to  me,  thai  neither  is  it  to  him;  if  it 
be  to  him,  it  is  also  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  loss,  no 
hurt  to  keep  it,  if  it  be  refused*    But  he  that  secures  Ins  own 

^  Ciceio.  Off.  ill.  16.  4.  He«8.  •  Off.  iii.  16.  S. 
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prafity  aifd  veiardft  not  the  interest  of  anotlier,  is  more  greedy 
of' a  full  puvse  than  of  a  holy  cansdenoe,  and  prefers  gain 
Wftare  justice^  md  the  wealth  of  his  private  before  the  neceijm 
city  of  piihUe  society  and  €oliuneree» — ^being  a  son  of  earthy 
whose  eostfe  is  itself,  without  relatioB  to  heaven^  that  sooves 
upad  andih^^ii  pdai;  and  produces  flowers  for  others,  ajid 
soida  ii^uenoe  upon  all  the  world,  and  reoeives  nothing  ill 
ictuiii  but  a  oloud  of  pevf ume^  or  the  ttn^  of  a  fat  samfice.  . 
Ckd  a»t  justiQ0  iilto  the  ^vteld;  that  all  oonditionsi  in  their 
several  proportions,  should  be  equal ;  and  he  that  reoeives  a 
goods  should  flay  one ; '  and  he  whbm  I  sarve,  is  obliged  to 
$^  and  to  defend  me  in  the  same  proportions  as  I  serve; 
and  justiee  is  a  relative  termi  and  supposes  two.  persons 
obliged;  and  liiough  fortunes  are  unequal,  and  estates  are  in 
CQi^ority  imd  subdrdination,  and  men  are  wise  or  foolish, 
honoured  ov  despised,  yet  in  the  int^courses  of  justice  God 
hath  mad^  that  there  is  no  difference.  And  ther^ore  it  was 
esteemed  ignoble  to  dismiss  a  servant,  whoi  com  was  dear ; 
in  dang«ora  of  shipwreck,  to  throw  out  an  unprofitaUe  boy,  and 
keep  a  fair  horse ;  or  for  a  wise  man  to  snatch  a  plank  from 
a  drowning  fool ;  or  if  the  master  of  the  ship  should  challenge 
the  board,  ujkm  which  his  passenger  swims  fur  his  life ;  or  to 
obtrude  false  mcmies  upon  others,  which  we  first  took  for 
true,  but  at  last  discovered  to  be  false;  or  not  to  discover  the 
gold,  which  the  n^ierchaAt  6old  for  alchymy»  The  reason  of 
all  these  is,  because  the  collateral  advantages  are  not  at  all  to 
be  considered  in  matter  of.  rights ;.  and  though  I  am  dearest 
to  myself,  as  my  neighbour  is  to  himself,  yet  it  is  necessary 
that  -I  permit  him  to  his  own  advantages,  as  I  desire  to  be 
permitted  to  mine.  Now,  therefore,  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
in  all  contracts  is  perfectly  and  exactly  necessary,  because  its 
contrary  destroys  that  equality  which  justice  hath  placed  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  makes  all  things  private,  and  makes  a 
man  dearer  to  himself,  and  to  be  preferred  before  kings  and 
republics,  and  churches ;  it  destroys  society,  and  it  makes 
multitudes  of  men  to  be  but  like  herds  of  beasts,  without 
propa:  instruments  of  exchange,  and  seciuities  of  possession ; 
without  faith^  and  without  propriety;  concerning  all  which 
there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given,  but  that  the  rewards  of 
craft  are  but  a  little  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  dishonour, 
and  much  auspicion,  and  proportionable  scorn ;  watches  and 
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guards,  spies  and  jealousies,  are  his  portion.  But  the  crown, 
of  justice  is  a  fair  life,  and  a  clear  reputation,  and  an  inherit- 
ance there  where  justice  dwells  dnce  she  left  the  earth,  evjea 
*  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Just,^  who  shall  call  us  to^  judgment 
for  every  word,  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  hia 
works.^  And  what  is  the  hope  of  the.  hypocrite,  though  he 
hath  gained,  when  the  Lord  taketh  away  his  soul?  <^  Tollen-i 
dum  est  ex  rebus  contrahendis  omne  mendacium';^  that  is  the. 
sum  of  this  rule.  ^  No  falsehood  or  deceit  is  to  be  wdured  in 
any  contract/ 

5.  Christian  simplicity  hath  also  its  necesidty,  and  passes^ 
obligation  upon  us  towards  enemies,  in  questions  of  law  or 
war.  Plutarch  commends^^  Lysander  and  Philbpoemen  for 
their  craft  and  subtlety  in  war;  but  commends  it  not  as  au; 
dmament  to  their  manners,  but  that  which  had  influence  into 
{>rosperous  events:  just  as  Ammianua  affirms,  <<  NuUo  dis- 
Crimine  virtutis  ac  doli,  prosperos  omnes  laudari  debere  belle- 
rum  eventus  i'*  **  whatsoever  in  war  is  prosperous,  men  use  to 
C(»nmend.^'  But  he  that  is  a  good  soldier,  is  not  always  a 
good  man.  Gallicratidas  was  a  good  man>  and  followed  the 
old  way  of  downright  hostility,  acXoDy  xai  yevvatov  rojv  ^^yuovotm 
rpoTTov.  But  Lysander  was  ^otvovpyoft  xou  tro^i^riif  dfgirats  Jioc* 
ifOixiKkm  ra  Tot)  voKiyuiv,  ^  a  crafty  man,  full  of  plots,  but  not 
noble  in  the  conduct  of  his  arms^/  I  remember  Euripides 
brings  in  Achilles,  commending  the  ingenuity  of  his  breeding, 
and  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  his  heart; 

**  The  good  old  man,  Chiron,  was  my  tutor,  and  he  taught  me 
to  use  simplicity  and  honesty  in  all  my  manners^.^  It  was  well 
and  noble.— But  yet  some  wise  men  do  not  condemn  all 
soldiers,  that  use  to  get  victories  by  deceit :  St.  Austin  allows 
it  to  be  lawful ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  commends  it^  These 
good  men  supposed  that  a  crafty  victory  was  better  than  a 
bloody  war ;  and  certainly  so  it  is,  if  the  power  gotten  by 
craft  be  not  exercised  in  blood.  But  this  business,  as  to  the 
case  of  conscience,  will  quickly  be  determined.  Tlnemies  are 
no  persons  bound  by  .contract  and  society,  and  therefore  are 

'  Cic.  Off.  ill.  15.  5.  Ueusing.  s  In  Lysand. 

^  Iphig.  in  Aul.  927.    Beck.  vol.  i.  p.  580. 
*  Quse.  10.  super  Joshuaxn^  lib.  i.  de  Sacerdotio. 
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not  obliged  to  open  hostilities  and  ingenuous  prosecutions  of 
the  war ;  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  by  violence,  it  is  not 
unjust  to  take  the  same  thing  by  craft.  But  this  is  so  to  be 
understood,  that,  where  there  is  an  obligation,  either  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  by  special  contracts,  no  man  dare  to  violate 
his  faith  or  honour,  but  in  these  things  deal  with  an  ingenuity 
equal  to  the  truth  of  peaceful  promises,  and  acts  of  favour, 
and  endearment  to  our  relatives.  Josephus  tells  of  the  sons  of 
Herod,  that  in  their  enmities  with  their  uncle  Pheroras,  and 
Salome,  they  had  disagreeing  manners  of  prosecution,  as  they 
had  disagreeing  hearts^:  some  railed  openly,  and  thought 
their  enmity  the  more  honest,  because  it  was  not  concealed; 
but,  by  the  ignorance  and  rude  untutored  malice,  lay  open 
to  the  close  designs  of  the  elder  brood  of  foxes.  In  this, 
because  it  was  a  particular  and  private  quarrel,  there  is  no  rule 
of  conscience,  but  that  it  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and  appeased 
with  charity ;  for  the  openness  of  the  quarrel  was  but  the  rage 
and  indiscretion  of  the  malice ;  and  the  close  design,  was  but 
the  craft  and  advantage  of  the  malice.  But  in  just  wars,  on 
that  side  where  a  competent  authority,  and  a  just  cause, 
warrants  the  arms,  and  turns  the  active  opposition  into  the 
excuse  and  license  of  defence,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the 
actions  and  words  of  men  in  the  matter  of  sincerity,  but  that 
the  laws  of  nations  be  strictly  pursued,  and  all  parties,  pro- 
mises, and  contracts,  observed  religiously,  and  by  the  propor- 
tion of  a  private  and  Christian  ingenuity.  We  find  it  by  wise 
and  good  men  mentioned,  with  honour,  that  the  Romans  threw 
bread  from  the  besieged  capitol  into  the  stations  of  the  Gauls, 
that  they  might  think  them  full  of  com ;  and  that  Agesilaus 
discouraged  the  enemies^  by  causing  his  own  men  to  wear 
crowns,  in  token  of  a  naval  victory  gotten  by  Pisander,  who 
yet  was  at  that  time  destroyed  by  Conon ;  and  that  Flaccus 
said  the  city  was  taken  by  JBmilius ;  and  that  Joshua  dissem- 
bled a  flight  at  Ai ;  and  the  consul,  Quinctius,  told  aloud  that 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemies  was  fled,  and  that  made  the 
right  wing  fly ;  and  that  Valerius  Laevinus  bragged  prudently 
that  he  had  killed  Pyrrhus ;  and  that  others  use  the  ensigns 
of  enemies^  colours  and  garments.  Concerning  which  sort  of 
actions  and  words,  Agesilaus,  in  Plutarch  \  said,  ov  pwJvov  to 

^  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  ^  Rualdi,  torn.  i.  p,  600, 
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'^  It  is  just  and  pleasant,  pca&takie  and  glorious.^  Bttt  to  caU 
a  parley,  and  fall  in  upon  the  men  that  treat ;  to  swemr  a  peaoe^ 
and  watch  adrantage :  to  entertain  heralds,  and  then  to  toi^ 
ment  them,  to  get  from  th^n  notices  of  their  party ;  tbeie 
are  su^  actions  which  are  dishonourable  and  unjust,  con- 
demned by  the  kws  d  nations,  and  essential  justice,  a^  hj 
atl  the  wtnrld.  And  the  Hungarian  army  wa&  destroyed  by  a 
Brrine  judgment,  at  the  prayer  and  aj^al  of  the  MahcHnetan 
enemy,  for  their  Tiokting  their  faith  and  honour,  and  pro- 
faning the  name  ot  Christ,  by  using  it  in  a  solemn  ottth  ta  d^ 
ceive*  their  enemies :  To  ptev  <f78Kral/xevov  o^^melV,  rofy  @eft;y  e^ri 
KocratpgovE  tV'  ^  This  i&  to  despise  God,  when  men  first  swear  by 
him*,  imd  then  violate  their  oaths  or  leagues,  their  treaties  or 
jvomises/  In  other  cases  liberty  bath  been  taken  by  all  men, 
and  h  is  reproved  by  no  man,  since  the  first  simplicity  dT 
j^hting  and  downright  blows  did  cease,  by  the  better  ivh 
structed  people  of  the  world,  which  was,  as  i»  usually  com- 
puted, about  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war.  Sinee 
that  time,  some  few  persons  have  been  found  so  noble  as  to 
scorn  to  steal  a  victory,  but  had  rather  have  the  glory  of  a 
sharp  sword  than  of  a  sharp  wit. 

But  their  fighting-gaUantry  is^  extrindeal  to  the  question  of 
lawful  or  imlawfttl. 

6.  Thus  we  see  how  far  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  Christiah 
simplicity  have  put  fetters  upon  our  word*  and  actions,  and 
directed  them  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  nobleness ;  and  the 
first  degrees  of  permission  of  simulaticm  are  in  the  arts  of 
war,  and  the  cases  of  just  hostility.  But  here  it  is  usually 
inquired.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  or  diss^afiUe,  to 
save  a  good  man's  life,  or  to  do  him  a  great  benefit  ?*--« 
question  which  St.  Austin  was  much  troubled  withal,  aiBrm- 
ing  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  he  saw,  generally, 
all  the  doctors  before  hi»  time  allowed  it ;  and  of  all  the 
&thiers,  no  man  is  noted  to  have  reproved  it  but  St.  Austin 
alone,  aaid  he  a}so>  as  his  manner  is,  with  some  variety: 
those  which  followed  him,  are  to  be  accounted  upon  hi^ 
score.  And  it  relies  upon  such  precedents,  which  are  not 
lightljr  to  be  ^sallowed.  For  so  Abraham  and  Isaac  told  a 
lie,  in  the  case  of  their  own  danger,  to  Abimelech ;  so  did  the 
Israelitidi  midwivee  to  Fharaob,  and  Rahab  coQiceming  the 
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spie&j  md  Thmd  to  die  king  6t  €kt)i,  and  the  pvophdt  tikat 
mobited  Saul,  and  Elisha  to  Hazael,  and  Solomon  m  tb^ 
acBtenee  of  the  stolen  child;  ooncermng  whidi  Ireimu»hath 
given  us  a  rulei  Thail  those  whose  actions  the  Scriptiur e  hath 
vMBatfked,  and  yet  jnot  ehastised  or  eenmoed,^  we  ate  noty 
iridMM  greatf  ve»30i»  and  certain  f  nle^  to  ONidttttn.  Bnl 
ti»h«tke»  toB  mle  em^  esttend  to  Ass  case,  is  now  to  be  ink 
^tired. 

i«  It  is  eertaui'  Aiat  ebildnsn  may  be  eo2ened  inttf  good* 
MM,  and  Aok  nietf  into  health,  and  pasflqigtrp  in  a  storm  into 
fllG^y ;  and  the  peaeon  of  these  is,-^beoause  not  only  the  end 
is  hS^f  and  chatritaible,  and  just,  but  the  means  are  wtdti  which 
do  no  ie^dtty  t6  the  persons,  which  are  to  receive  benefit ;  be« 
Miae  tifc^  a#e  persons  w1k>  are,  either  naturally  or  accideii^ 
diy,- ignovanl  «id  incompetent  judges  c^  aflhirs^:  and  tf  Aey 
be  aiko  wttfiil,  as  such  persons  most  eomnionly  are,  there  is 
ito  art  and  nailure  left  no  way  to  deal  with  them,  but  with 
itonoeemt,-  charitable^  and  artificial  deceptions;  they  ave  nci 
dapeSaieof  reason  and  soHd  discourses,  and  therefore  eithev 
in>iiistb^e:spo8ed  to  all  harms,  like  Hons'  whelps,  when  theit 
Aiurse  and  sire  are  taken  in  af  toil,  or  else  be  pxotided  for  in 
#2^»  proportkmabie  to  their  capacity. 

51.  ffinners  tnay  not  be  treated  with  the  liberty  we  take  to 
(^lildren  ted  sick  persons,  because  they  must  serve  6od  widV 
choiet^  and  election  ^  and  therefore,  although  a  »ck  man  may 
I^  cozened  into  his  health,  yet  a  man  must  not  be  oostened 
into  his  duty ;  which  i^  no  duty  at  aHI,  or  pleasing  to  Grod> 
tmkss'  it  be  vdiuntary  and  chosen  ;  and  thereftMre*  they  fine  t& 
be  ti^eated  with  arguments  proper  to  move  their  #ffls,  by  the 
instrnment  of  underistanding  specially,  being  persons  6f  perfect 
faculties,  and  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  ways  of  heahh  and  of  a 
ifian.  It  is-  an<  argument  of  infirmity,  that  in  some  eas^  it  i4 
necessary  to  make  pretences ;  but  those  pretences^  are  not 
i^Mde  legitimate,  unless  it  be  by  the  infirmity  of  the  interested 
man  with  whom  we  do  comply.  My  infirmity  cannot  make  it 
h^ul  to  make  colours  and  images  of  things ;  but  the  infirmity 
of  him  with  whom  I  deal,  may  be  such,  that  he  can  be  de^ 
femfed  or  instructed  no  other  way.  But  sinners  that  oflfend 
God  by  choice,  must  have  thdr  choice  corrected,  and  their  un- 
derstandings instructed,  or  else  their  evil  is  not  cured>  nor  their 
ttftte  amended. 

M  2 
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S.  For  it  is  here  very  observable,  that  iii  intercourses  of 
this  nature  w^  are  to  regard  a  double .  duty — the  matter  of 
justice,  and  the  rights  of  charity  ;  that  is,  that  good  be  done 
by  lawful  instruments:  for  it  is  certain  it  is  not  lawful  to 
abuse  a  man's  understanding,  ^th  a  purpose  to  gain  him  six- 
pence ;  it  is  not  fit  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end^  or  to  abuse  one 
man,  to  preserve  or.  do  advantage  to  another*  And  therefore 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  I  intend  to  do  good  to  my  ndghbour; 
for  I  may  not  therefore  tell  a  lie  and  abuse  his  credulity, 
because  his  understanding  hath  a  right:  as  certain  as  his  will 
hath,  or  as  his  money;  and  his  right  to. truth  is  no  more  to 
be  cozened  and  defrauded,  than  his  right  unto  his  money. 
And  therefore  such  artificial  intercourses  are  nowise  to  be 
permitted,  but  to  such  persons  over  whpse  understandings  we 
have  power  and  authority.  Plato  said;  it  was  lawful  for  kings 
and  governors  to  dissemble,  because  there  is  great  necessity 
for  them  so  to  do ;  but  it  was  but  crudely  said,  so  nakedly  to 
deliver  the  doctrine :  for  in  such  things,  which  the  people 
cannot  understand  and  yet  ought  to  obey,  there  is  a  liberty 
to  use  them  as  we  use  children,  who  are  of  no  other  condi- 
tion or  capacities  than  children  ;  but  in  all  things  where  they 
can  and  ought  to  choose,  because  their  understanding  is  only  a 
servant  to  God,  no  man  hath  pov/er  to  abuse  their  creduHty  and 
reason,  to  preserve  their  estates  and  peace.  But  because  chil-« 
dren,  and  mad  people,  and  diseased,  are  such  whose  understand- 
ings are  in  minority  and  under  tuition,  they  are  to  be  governed 
by  their  proper  instruments  and  proportions :  To  ^ip  dyadhv 
^strroy  k(sri  rins  oXinBetasy  said  Froclus ;  "  A  good  turn  is  to 
be  preferred  before  a  true  saying."  It  is  only  true  to  such 
persons  who  cannot  value  truth,  and  prefer  an  intellectual  be- 
fore a  material  interest.  It  is  better  for  children  to  have  warm 
clothes  than  a  true  proposition,  and  therefore,  in  all  senses^ 
they  and  th^r  like  may  be  so  treated ;  but  other  persons,  who 
have  distinct  capacities,  have  an  injury  done  them  by  being 
abused  into  advantages ;  and  although  those  advantages  make 
them  recompense,  yet  he  that  is  tied  to  make  a  man  recom- 
pense, hath  done  him  injury,  and  committed  a  sin,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  restitution :  and  therefore  the  man  ought  not 
to  bexrozened  for  his  own  good. 

4.  And  now,  upon  the  grounds  of  this  discourse,  we  may 
more  easily  determine  concerning  saving  the  life  of  a  man  by 
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telling  a  lie  in  judgment.    .  Ac?  /xc  wiAfepaTrsiy  roIV  ^/Xoir,  oKki 

fxix^i  ®euv,  said  Ferides  of  Athens,  when  his  friend  desired 

him  to  swear  on  his  side ;  ^<  I  will  assist  my  friend,  so  far  as  I 

may  not  dishonour  God.^    And  to  lie  in  judgment  is  directly 

against  the  being  of  government,  the  honour  of  tribunals,  and 

the  commandment  of  God ;  and  therefore  by  no  accident  can 

be  hallowed;  it  is  xotQ*  avro  fauXov  xai  >]/6xrov,  as  Aristotle  said 

of  a  lie,  it  is  ^^  a  thing  evil  in  itself;^'  that  is,  it  is  evil  in  the 

whole  kind,  ever  since  it  came  to  be  forbidden  by  .God.    And 

therefore  all  those  instances  of  crafty  and  delusive  answers 

which  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  extra-judicial 9  and  had 

not  this  load  upon  them,  to  be  deceiving  of  authority  in  those 

things  where  they   had  right   to  command  or  inquire,  and 

either  were  before  or  besides  the  commandment,  not  at  all 

against  it.     And  since  the  law  of  Moses  forbade  '  lying  in 

judgment '  only,  by  that  law  we  are  to  judge  of  those  actions 

in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  committed  after  its  publi* 

cation:    and  because  in  the  sermons  of  the  prophets,  and 

especially  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  hath  superadded  or 

enlarged  the  law  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simplicity,  we  are  to 

leave  the  old  Scripture-precedents  upon  the  ground  of  their 

own  permissions,  and  finish  our  duty  by  the  rules  of  our 

rehgion :  which  hath  so  restrained  our  words,  that  they  must 

always  be  just,  and  always  charitable ;  and  there  is  no  leave 

given  to  prevaricate,  but  to  such  persons  where  there  can  be 

no  obligation,  persons  that  have  no  right,  such  with  whom  no 

contract  can  be  made,  such  as  children,  and  fools,  and  infirm 

persons,  whose  faculties  are  hindered  or  depraved.   I  remember 

that  Secundus  extremely  commends  Arria  for  deluding  her  * 

husband^s  fears  concerning  the    death  of  his  beloved  boy. 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  came  in  confidently,  and  sat  by  her 

husband'^s  bed-side;   and  when  she  could  no  longer  forbear 

to  weep,  her  husband'^s  sickness  was  excuse  enough  to  l^ti^!* 

mate  ^at  sorrow,  or  else  she  could  retire;  but  so  long  she 

forbore  to  confess  the  boy's  death,  till  Csednna  Paetus  had  so 

far  recovered,  that  he  could  go  forth  to  see  the  boy,  and  need 

not  fear  with  sorrow  to  return  to  bis  disease.     It  was,  indeed^ 

a  great  kindness  and  rare  prudence,  as  their  affairs  and  laws 

were  ordered;  but  we  have  better  means  to  cure  our  sick; 

our  religion  can  charm  the  passion,  and  enable  the  spirit  to 

entertain  and  master  a  sorrow*    And  when  we  have  such  rare 
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fiuq^es  oiit  of  -the  ^stoebosieas  of  xwBoa  boeA  religioD,  we 
l^li^  has  reaaocL  to  u«e  these  arts  and  titde  duvjioesy  is^di 
«re  ajEgmxi^?^  .of  an  iofiivuty  as  ^rjeat  as  is  the  ohaaity^  flcnd 
tibcsMove  'we  ai:>e  td  keep  ovnaeliFes  striotty  to  dK  foregcfiiif; 
Measures*  ^^  Let  ^yeiy  jnMn  speak  the  toitb  to  bis  neighboijff, 
pitting  <aw«y  lying)  £»r  "fi^  are  membeis  one  lof  aii0dier>v^;^ 
aawl*  'VBe  as  harndess  AS -dbves,"  sutk  our  biessod  Sarunir  in 
lay  text ;  which  oontain  iJie  iwhole  duty  oonoenmig  the  matter 
^  truth  and  akiGmty.  In  bodi  which  pfaues,  truth  and  mor 
plicity  >are  foundied  upon  jnatice  and  charity  ;  and,  dierrfcyve, 
irherevseralie  is  sn  any  s&ise  agsdnst  justice,  and  ^wrongs  any 
QMW  of  a  things  his  judgment,  end  his  rseason,  his  right,  or 
his  Jiberty,  it  is  expsessly  forbidden  in  the  Christuoi  reh^oa. 
Whait  oaaes.iiiife  can  truly  suppose  to  be  besides  these,  the  law 
JQrbMb  not;  and  therefore  it  is  laswful.to  say  that  4» «ayself 
vhioh  I  fadieye  not,  for  what  innoeeBt  puif)o6e  I  please,  ^nd 
to  jbU  diose  orer  <whose  undeostanding  i  hsue,  ^r  ought  (o 

These  eases  ase  intricate  enou^^  und  therefore  I  dhafl 
nstum  plainly  to  fuj^ess  the  doctEsne  of  eifuplicity,  nfUuit 
oui^t  (to  be  so  -sacred,  tbat  a  man  lon^rt  t»  do  nothing  imH^ 
aectly,  whidi  dt  is  not  lawful  to  own ;  4o  i^eoeiffse  odo  «fdnni* 
tage  by  the axn^  lamother,  whidi  I  shoulfl .acoount  dishoncrt, 
if  the  .acdon-wiere  my  oitn;  for  whsctaoener  diqavtes  may  te 
omononing  ihe  lawf  uhaew  «f  pEetcndiBg  cnsfiily  on  some  raoe 
aiod  ccnUbiageQt  casei^  yet  it  is  on  aii  hands 'CondaBuned,  «that 
lay  (Gnafjt:8ihpnUi  do  iimj\jry  to  my  bcother.  I  remember,  that 
wfaen.  some  greedy  and  indigeat  peofde  fisrged  a  wvU  ^ 
jbuchis  Mmutius  Baaaiius,  and  joined  M.  Oassus  and  iQ*  Hor:- 
teofilus  in  die  inheritanoe,  that  their  power  for  ihen*  «wai 
Viterest  might  seouue  Hhe  ^others'  ahara^  th^  suspecting  the 
tlnog  to  hem.  forgery,  yet  being  not  prinospak  and  aotairs  ia 
4lie  coDtn^anoe,  '^aiieiii  ladnoris  munnseulom  non  ^r^nadia^ 
vierui^'  ^  refused  not  to  reeeire  a  ^present  made  them  by 
aMbhor's  crimei^;'^  but  so  tliey  entered  v^on  a  mosety  of  tbe 
fistete,  and  the  biggest  •i^Imre  of  the  didioiioiir.  We  must  not 
be'ccifty  to  another's  injury,  «o  mudi  as  by  giraig  eonnta- 
nance  to  the  wrong ;  for  toitoises  and  liie  ostrich  hatch  their 
fggs  with  iium  loofks  only;  and  some  have  des^os  which  a 
dissenilalii^  face,  or  an  acted  geptuve,  can  produce:  but  as  a 
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mBOi  msy  commit  adultery  with  his  eye,  so  with  his  eye  also 
he  may  tell  a  he,  and  steal  with  one  finger^  and  do  injiary 
collaterally,  and  yet  design  it  with  a  direct  intiiitiony  njpoQL 
which  be  looks  with  his  face  over  his  shoulder ;  and  by  wdba^;- 
soever  iastruinent  my  neighbour  may  be  abused,  by  the  same 
kistrument  I  ski,  i(  I  do  design  it  antecedently,  or  fall  v^pm 
it  together  with  something  else,  or  rejcoce  in  it  when  k  as 
dc«e. 

7.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful  <to  UH 
a  lie  id  je^.  It  was  a  virtue  noted  in  Aristides  and  Efiami-* 
Bondas,  .tha.t  lihey  would  not  lie,  ovi'  h  'aai^iais  vm  r^oflr^, 
'fkot  in  sport.'  And  as  Christian  simplicity  forbids  aU  lyh^ 
in  matter  oi  interest  and  serious  rights ;  so  there  is  an  appendb: 
to  this  precept,  forbidding  to  lie  in  mirth ;  for  *^  of  every  idle 
word  a  man  shall  speak,  he  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of 
judgment."  And  such  are  the  *jestings*  which  St.  Paul 
reckons  amongst  ^  things  uncomely.'  But  among  these,  fables, 
apologues,  parables,  or  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  any  artificial 
instrument  of  instruction  or  innocent  pleasure  are  not  to 
be  reckoned.  But  he  that,  without  any  end  of  charity  or  in- 
stitution, shall  tell  lies  only  to  become  ridiculous  in  himself,  or 
mock  another,  hath  set  something  upon  his  doomsday  book, 
which  must  be  taken  off  by  water  or  by  fire,  that  is,  by  re- 
paMmce  or  a  j'tidgment. 

N«^hing  is  easier  than  sknplicity  and  ingenuity :  it  is  <^n 
and  ready  without  trouble  and  artificial  cares,  fit  for  commur 
nities  and  the  proper  virtue  of  men,  the  necessary  appendage 
of  useful  speech,  without  which,  language  were  given  to  men 
as  nails  and  teeth  to  lions,  for  nothing  but  to  do  mischief. 
It  is  a  rare  instrument  of  institution,  and  a  certain  token  of 
courage ;  the  companion  of  goodness  and  a  noble  mind ;  the 
preserver  of  friendship,  the  band  of  society,  the  security  of 
merchants,  and  the  blessing  of  trade ;  it  prevents  infinite  of 
quarrels,  and  appeals  to  judges,  and  suffers  none  of  the  evils 
of  jealousy.  Men^  by  simplicity,  converse  as  do  the  angels ; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure  their  proper  interest,  an<J 
serve  the  public,  and  do  glory  to  God.  But  hypocrites,  and 
liars,  and  dissemblers,  spread  darkness  over  the  face  of  affairs, 
and  make  men,  like  the  blind,  to  walk  softly  and  timorously ; 
and  crafty  men,  like  the  close  air,  suck  that  which  is  open, 
and  devour  its  portion,  and  destroy  its  liberty :  and  it  is  the 
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guise  of  devils,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  soul,  and  the  canker 
of  society,  and  the  enemy  of  justice,  and  truth,  and  peace,  of 
wealth  and  honour^  of  courage  and  merchandise.  He  is  a 
good  man  with  whom  a  blind  man  may  safely  converse; 
**  dignus  quicum  in  tenebris  mices** ,"  to  whom,  in  respect  of 
his  fair  treatings,  the  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike :  but  he 
that  bears  Ught  upon  the  face,  with  a  dark  heart,  is  like  him 
that  transforms  Wmself  into  an  angel  of  light,  when  he  means 
to  do  most  mischief.  Remember  this  only ;  that  false  colours 
laid  upon  the  face  besmear  the  skin  and  dirty  it,  but  they 
neither  make  a  beauty  nor  mend  it. — *'  For  without,  shall  be 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and 
idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  p/' 


SERMON  XXV. 

THE   MIRACLES   OF   THE   DIVINE   MEECY. 


PART  I. 

For  thou^  Lordf  art  good,  and  ready  to  for  give  y  and  plenteous 
in  mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon  thee. — Psal.  Ixxxvi.  5. 

Man  having  destroyed  that  which  God  delighted  in,  that  is 
the  beauty  of  his  soul,  fell  into  an  evil  portion,  and  being 
seized  upon  by  the  Divine  justice,  grew  miserable,  and  con- 
demned to  an  incurable  sorrow.  Poor  Adam,  being  banished 
and  undone,  went  and  lived  a  sad  life  in  the  mountains  of 
India,  and  turned  his  face  and  his  prayers  towards  Paradise ; 
thither  he  sent  his  sighs,  to  that  place  he  directed  his  devo- 
tions, there  was  his  heart  now,  where  his  felicity  sometimes 
had  been :  but  he  knew  not  how  to  return  thither,  for  God 
was  his  enemy,  and,  by  many  of  his  attributes,  opposed 
himself  against  him.  God's  power  was  armed  against  liim ; 
and  poor  man,  whom  a  fly  or  a  fish  could  kill,  was  assaulted 
and  beaten  with  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand  of  a  cherubim. 
God'*s  eye  watched  him,  his  omniscience  was  man's  accuser, 

f  Cic.  Off.  in.  19, 10.  P  Apocal.  xxii.  15, 
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his  severity  was  the  judge,  his  justice  the  executioner.  It  was 
a  mighty  calamity  that  man  was  to  undergo,  when  he  that 
made  him,  armed  himself  against  his  creature,  which  would 
have  died  or  turned  to  nothing,  if  he  had  but  withdrawn  the 
miracles  and  the  almightiness  of  his  power:  if  God  had 
taken  his  arm  from  under  him,  man  had  perished.  But  it 
was,  therefore,  a  greater  evil  when  God  laid  his  arm  upon 
him  and  against  him,  and  seemed  to  support  him,  that  he 
might  be  longer  killing  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses, 
God  remembered  his  own  creature,  and  pitied  it ;  and,  by  liis 
mercy,  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his  power,  and  the 
sword  of  his  justice,  and  the  guilt  of  his  punishment,  and  the 
disorder  of  his  sin;  and  placed  him  in  that  order  of  good 
things  where  he  ought  to  have  stood.  It  was  mercy  that 
preserved  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures  here  below ;  he  who 
stood  condemned  and  undone  under  all  the  other  attributes 
of  Gx)d,  was  only  saved  and  rescued  by  his  mercy ;  that  it 
may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  his  works,  and 
above  all  ours,  greater  than  ^e  creation,  and  greater  thaa 
our  sins.  As  is  his  majesty,  so  is  his  mercy,  that  is,  without 
measures  and  without  rules,  sitting  in  heaven  and  filling  all 
the  world,  calling  for  a  duty  that  he  may  give  a  blessing, 
making  man  that  he  may  save  him,  punishing  him  that  he  may 
preserve  him.  And  God's  justice  bowed  down  to  his  mercy, 
and  all  his  power  passed  into  mercy,  and  his  omniscience 
converted  into  care  and  watchfulness,  into  providence  and 
observation  for  man's  avail;  and  Heaven  gave  its  influence 
for  man,  and  rained  showers  for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the 
attributes  and  acts  of  God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all 
that  mercy  descended  upon  the  head  of  man.  For  so  the 
light  of  the  world  in  the  morning  of  the  creation  was  i^read 
abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  no  where,  but  filled  the  *  ex- 
pansum'  with  a  dissemination  great  as  the  unfoldings  of  the 
air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire,  without 
knots,  or  order,  or  combination;  but  God  gathered  the 
beams  in  his  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and 
all  the  light  of  the  world  became  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and 
he  lent  some  to  his  weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night, 
and  guides  a  traveller,  and  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a 
house  from  a  river,  or  a  rock  from  a  plain  field.  So  is  the 
mercy  of  God,  a  vast  '  expansum'  and  a  huge  ocean ;  from 
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eternal  ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne  of  God,  aod  it 
filled  all  that  infinite  distance  and  space,  that  hath  no  measure^ 
but  the  will  of  God :  until  God^  desiring  to  communicate  that 
excellency  and  make  it  relative,  created  an^ds,  that  he  mi^t 
have  persons  capable  of  huge  gifts;  and  man,  who  he  knew 
would  need  forgiveness.  For  so  the  angels,  our  elder  bro* 
there,  dw«lt  for  ever  in  the  house  of  their  Father,  and  neveir 
brake  his  commandments;  but  we,  the  younger,  like  prodi- 
gals, forsook  our  Father^s  house,  and  went  into  a  strange 
country^  and  followed  stranger  courses,  and  spent  the  portion 
of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  the  family,  and 
came  to  need  anodiker  portion.  For,  ever  since  tjie  fall  of 
Adam, — who,  like  an  unfortunate  man,  spent  all  that  a 
wre[td»ed  «aan  -could  need,  or  a  happy  man  could  have,-*H)ur 
life  is  rep^atance,  and  forgiveness  is  all  our  portion;  and 
though  angels  were  oligects  o£  God's  bounty,  yet  man  only  i% 
jffi  proper  speaking,  the  object  of  his  mercy  :  and  the  mercy 
wh^h  dwelt  in  an  infinite  circle,  became  confined  to  a  Utt]^ 
iju^  and  dwelt  here  below ;  and  here  shall  dweU  below,  tiU 
it  ^th  -carried  all  God's  portion  up  to  heav^,  where  it  shall 
mgn  in  glory  upon  our  crow^ned  heads  for  ever  and  ever  i 

But  for  him  that  considers  God^s  mercies,  and  dwells 
awhile  in  that  depth,  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  wildly,  and  with^ 
out  -art  and  order  of  discoursings.  St.  Peter  talked  he  knew 
not  what,  when  he  entered  into  a  doud  with  Jesus  upon 
^ount  Tabor,  though  it  passed  over  him  like  the  little  cur^ 
tains,  that  ride  upon  the  north  wind,  and  pass  between  th^ 
sun  and  u&.  And  when  we  ccmverse  with  a  light  greater 
timn  the  sun^  and  taste  a  sweetness  more  delicious  than  th^ 
dew  of  heaven,  and  in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments 
and  harmony  of  that  atonement,  which  reconciles  God  to 
maU)  and  man  to  felicity,-^t  will  be  more  easily  pardoned,  if 
we  should  be  like  persons  that  admire  mxich,  and  say  bul; 
litlile;  and  indeed  we  can  best  confess  the  glories  of  the 
Lord  by  dazzled  eyes,  and  a  stammering  tongue,  and  a  heart 
overcharged  with  the  miracles  of  this  infinity.  For  so  ^those 
HtUe  dr(^s  that  run  ova:,  though  they  be  not  much  in  them« 
selves^  yet  they  tell  that  the  vessel  was  fuU,  and  could  ex« 
press  the  greatness  of  the  shower  no  otherwise  but  by  spill* 
mgi  and  in  artificial  e?c{H:essions  and  runnings  over.  Bu); 
because  I  have  uiid^take^  to  te}l  the  drops  of  the  pceao^  mi 
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toaptok  the  meaaiires  of  eternity,  I  inust  do  it  by  the  great 
liaes  of  revdaition  «iid  espenenoe,  and  tell  conoemi^g  God^s 
nexcy  as  fee  do  eonoeraing  God  himself,  that  he  is  that  great 
fimnlittiL  of  which  we  all  drink,  and  the  great  rock  of  whidh 
we  all  .eat,  and  ob  which  we  all  dwell,  and  under  whose 
dbadow  we  all  ate  refreshed.  Grod'^s  mercy  is  all  this ;  and 
we  can  oaly  draw  ^eat  lines  of  it,  and  reckcm  the  constellar 
tioiis  of  our  hemisphere,  instead  of  telling  the  number  of  the 
ftars  ;  we  mily  can  reckcm  what  we  feel  and  what  we  live  by : 
and  though  there  be,  in  eveiy  one  >of  these  lines  of  liiEe^ 
(EiHiugh  to  ^ifgage  us  for  ever  to  do  Grod  service,  and  to  give 
him  praises ;  yet  it  is  certain  there  are  very  many  mercies  of 
God  upw  us,  and  towards  us,  and  conceming  us,  which  we 
jm^er  feel,  nor  see,  nor  understand  as  yet ;  but  yet  we  are 
Mbssed  by  them,  and  axe  preserved  and  secured,  and  we  shall 
ihen  know  them,  when  we  come  to  give  God  thanks  in  the 
feitivities  <£  asa  eteng»l  sabbath.  But  tliat  I  may  copffine 
my  discourse  iafi^  or^lec,  ance  the  subject  of  it  casiDot,  I 
noBsiderA 

1.  That  BuerqjT,  bdog  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness upon  ii»,  supposes  us  and  found  us  miserable*  In  tins 
iKSGOUikt  ooQcerning  the  mercies  of  God,  I  must  not  reckon 
^9B  inkaeles  and  graces  of  the  creation,  or  any  thing  of  the 
XBL^bm»  of  man,  nor  tell  how  great  an  endearment  God  passed 
npon  us  that  he  goaade  us  men,  capable  <^  feliciiy,  apted  with 
race  in^ttmemts  of  discourse  and  reason,  passiims  and 
desares,  notices  of  saase^  and  reflections  upon  that  sense ;  that 
:we  have  not  the  deformity  of  a  <^rocodile,  mx  the  motion  -^if 
a  9<mmt  nor  ibbe  hunger  of  a  wolf,  nor  the  wHdness  of  a  tiger, 
nor  the  birth  of  vipers,  nor  the  life  -of  flies,  nor  the  death  of 
aerpenfts* 

Our  exoeUent  bodies  askd  useful  faculties,  the  uprig^ 
motion  and  the  tenacious  hand,  the  £sir  appetites  aaod  pro- 
portjcnied  satisfactions,  our  ^leech  and  our  perceptions,  cur 
nets  ;of  life,  the  rare  invention  of  letters,  and  the  use  a£ 
^wcitsing^  and  speaking  at  distance,  the  intervals  of  zest  and 
Jabour,  (eidier  of  which,  if  they  were  perpetual,  woitbl  be 
intolecable,)  the  needs  of  nature  and  the  provisions  of  Provi- 
dence, sle^  and  business,  refreshments  of  the  body  and 
jentetainments  of  the  soul ;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  acts 
■of  bbveaby  r«dier  than  mercy :  God  gave  us  these  when  he 
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made  us,  and  before  we  needed  mercy ;  these  were  portiona 
of  our  nature^  or  provided  to  supply  our  consequent  neces- 
sities :  but  when  we  forfeited  all  God^s  favour  by  our  dns, 
then  that  they  were  continued  or  restored  to  us  became  a 
mercy,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  this  new 
account.  For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  that  we  were  suflfered  ta 
live  at  all,  or  that  the  anger  of  God  did  permit  to  us  one 
blessing,  that  he  did  punish  us  so  gently :  but  when  the  rack 
is  changed  into  an  axe,  and  the  axe  into  an  imprisonment, 
and  the  imprisonment  changed  into  an  enlargement,  and  the 
enlargement  into  an  entertainment  in  the  family,  and  this 
entertainment  passes  on  to  an  adoption ;  these  are  steps  of  a 
mighty  favour,  and  perfect  redemption  from  our  sin :  and  the 
returning  back  our  own  goods  is  a  gift,  and  a  perfect  dona* 
tive,  sweetened  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  calamity  from 
whence  every  lesser  punishment  began  to  free  us.  And  thus 
it  was  that  God  punished  us,  and  visited  the  sin  of  Adam 
upon  his  posterity.  He  threatened  we  should  die,  and  so  we 
did,  but  not  so  as  we  deserved:  we  waited  for  death,  and 
stood  sentenced,  and  are  daily  summoned  by  sicknesses  and 
uneasiness ;  and  every  day  is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  a 
new  favour,  certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  that 
day ;  and  at  last,  when  we  must  die  by  the  irreversible 
decree,  that  death  is  changed  into  a  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is 
in  the  bosom  of  Christy  and  there  dwells  all  peace  and  secu- 
lity,  and  it  shall  pass  forth  into  glories  and  feUcities*  We 
looked  for  a  judge,  and  behold  a  Saviour !  we  feared  an 
accuser,  and  behold  an  Advocate !  we  sat  down  in  sorrow^ 
and  rise  in  joy :  we  leaned  upon  rhubarb  and  aloes,  and  our 
aprons  were  made  of  the  sharp  leaves  of  Indian  fig-trees,  and 
so  we  fed,  and  so  were  clothed;  but  the  rhubarb  proved 
medicinal,  and  the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree  brought  its  fruit 
wrapped  up  in  its  foldings :  and  round  about  our  dwellings 
was  planted  a  hedge,  of  thorns  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the 
aconite  and  the  briony,  the  nightshade  and  the  poppy;  and 
at  the  root  of  these  grew  the  healing  plantain,  which,  rising 
up  into  a  tallness,  by  the  friendly  invitation  of  heavenly  influ- 
ence, turned  about  the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  cured  the 
wounds  of  the  thorns,  and  the  curse  of  the  thistles,  and  the 
malediction  of  man,  and  the  wrath  of  God.  ^^  Si  sic  irasdtur, 
quomodo  convivatur  ?^^    <  If  God  be  thus  kind  when  he  i» 
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angry,  what  is  he  when  he  feasts  us  with  caresses  of  his 
more  tender  kindness?'  All  that  God  restored  to  us  after 
the  forfdture  of  Adam,  grew  to  be  a  double  kindness ;  for  it 
became  the  expression  of  a  bounty  which  knew  not  how  to 
repent,  a  graciousness  that  was  not  to  be  altered,  though  we 
were;  and  that  was  it  which  we  needed.  That  is  the  first 
general:  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  became  mercies  to 
us,  when  God  continued  them  to  us,  and  restored  than  after 
they  were  forfeit. 

2.  But  as  a  circle  begins  every  where  and  ends  no  where, 
so  do  the  mercies  of  God :  after  all  this  huge  progress,  now 
it  began  anew :   '  God  is  good  and  gracious,**  and  ^  God  is 
ready  to  forgive/      Now,   that  he  had  once  more  made  us 
capable  of  mercies,  Gtxl  had  what  he  desired,  and  what  he 
could  rejoice  in,  something  upon  which  he  might  pour  forth 
his  mercies.     And,  by  the  way,  this  I  shall  observe,  (for  I 
cannot  but   speak  without  art,  when  I  speak  of  that  which 
hath  no  measure),  God  made  us  capable  of  one  sort  of  his 
mercies,  and  we  made  ourselves  capable  of  another.     ^  God 
is  good  and  gracious,^  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great  gifts : 
and  of  this  God  made  us  receptive,  first,  by  giving  us  natural 
possibilities, — ^that  is,  by  giving  those  gifts,  he  made  us  capable 
of  more ;  and  next,  by  restoring  us  to  his  favour,  that  he 
might  not,  by  our  provocations,  be  hindered  from  raining 
down  his  mercies.     But  God  is  also  '  ready  to  forgive  f  and 
of  this  kind  of  mercy  we  made  ourselves  capable,  even  by 
not  deserving  it.     Our  sin  made  way  for  his  grace,  and  our 
infirmities  called  upon  his  pity;  and  because  we  sinned  we 
became  miserable,  and  because  we  were  miserable  we  became 
pitiable ;  and  this  opened  the  other  treasure  of  his  mercy ;  that 
because  our  *  sip  abounds,'  his  *  grace  may  superabound.'     In 
this  method  we  must  confine  our  thoughts : 

1.  Giving.       f  Thou,  Lord,  art  good,   ?  plenteous  in  mercy  to  all  them 

2.  FoigiviDg.\  and  ready  to  foigive,   )  that  call  upon  thee. 

3.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  his  giving,  came  first 
upon  us  by  mending  of  our  nature :  for  the  ignorance  we  fell 
into,  is  instructed,  and  better  learned  in  spiritual  notices,  than 
Adam'^s  morning  knowledge  in  Paradise;  our  appetites  are 
made  subordinate  to  the  Spirit,  and  the  liberty  of  wills  is 
improved,  having  *  ^he  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  Christ 


hath  done  u»  more  gtcice  and  advantage  thaii  we  lost  in  Adauk  i  • 
and  as^  man  lost  Pairadise,  and  got  heaven ;    so-he  lost  tbeii»* 
tegnty  of  the  fiist,  and  got  the  p^eetion  of  the  sdeond  Adam : 
his  *  haying  sour  is  changed  into  <  a  quickening  spirit  f  bur 
discenmig  facultiei»  are  filled  with  the  spirit  oi  hithy  and  our 
passions^and  derares  iH*e  entertained  with  hope,  and  our  electibA 
is  sanctified  with  ehairityy  mid  our  first  life  of  a  temporal  poft« 
sesmn  is  passed  into  a  better,  a  Iile  et  spiritual  expeetatiDnfl^; 
and,  though  our  first  parent  was  forbidden  it,  yet  we  Hve  of 
the  fmitd  of  the  tree  of  life.      But  I  instance  in  two  great 
Aii^gs,  ID  which  human  nature  is  greatly  advanced,  and  passed 
on  to  greater  perfections.     The  firist  is,  that  be^des  body  ami 
soul,  wl^ch  was  the  sum  total  of  Adam^s  constitution,  Godf 
hath  superadded  ta  us  a  third   principle,  the  beghmer  of  af 
better  iiJPe,  I  mean,   the   Spirit*:    so  that  now  man  hatih  af 
spiritaal  and  celestial  nature  breathed  into  him,  and  the  oh) 
man,  thai  is,  the  old  constitution,  is  the  least  part,  and  in  its' 
proper  operations  is  dead,  or  dying ;  but  the  new  man  is  thi^ 
which  gives  deifomination,  life,  motion,  and  proper  actions  to 
a  Christian,  and  that  is  renewed  in  us  day  by  day. — But 
seocmdly,  human  nature  is  so  highly  exalted  and  mended  by 
that  mercy,   which  God  sent  imme£ately  upon  the  faQ  oi 
Adam,  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  when  he  did  come,  and 
actuate  the  purposes  of  this  mission,  and  ascended  lip  intb 
heaven,  he  carried  human  nature  above  the  seats'  of  an^gels; 
to  the  place  whither  *  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  morning,'  aspired 
to  ascend,  but  in  his  attempt  fell  into  hell.     Fot  (so  said  the 
prophet)  the  son  of  the  morning  said,  *  I  will  ascend  intd 
heaven,  and  sit  in  the  sides  of  the  north,*  that  is,  the  throne 
of  Jestis  seated  in  the  east,  called  the  sides  or  obliquity  of 
the  north.    And  as  the  seating  of  his  human  nature  in  thdt 
glorious  seat  brought  to  him  all  adoration,  and  the  majesty  of 
God,  and  the  greatest  of  his  exaltation;  so  it  was  so  great 
an  advancement  to  us,   that  all  the  angels  of  heaven  take 
notice  of  it,   and  feel  a  change  in   the  appendage  of  their 
condition;  not  that  they  are  lessened,  but  that  we,  who  in 
nature  are  less  than  angds,  have  a  relative  dignity  greatef, 
iiRd  an  equal  honour  of  being  fellow-servants.     This  mystery 
is  phin  in  Scripture,  and  the  real  efi^  of  it  we  read  in  both 

•  Vide  Sertnon  Jt 
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the  Testaments*     When  Manoah,  the  father  of  Samsotti,  daw 
an  angel,  he  worshipped  him  ^ ;  and,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
was  esteemed  lawful ;  for  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  God, 
sent  with  the  impresses  of  Ms  majesty,  and  took  in  his  name 
the  homi^  frcmi  ns,  who  then  were  so  mudi  their  inferiors. 
But  when  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  made  the 
Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they  became  our  felkw-servantsj 
and  might  not  reoeire  worship  from  any  of  the  servants  of 
Jesoe,  especially  from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  those  that 
are  ministers  of  *  the  testimony  of  Jesus,'     And,  therefore, 
when  an  angel  appeared  to  St.  John,  and  he,  according'  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  as 
Aot  yet  knowing,  or  not  considering  any  thing  to  be  con- 
trary ;  the  angel  reproved  him,  saying,  **  See  thou  do  it  not ; 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets, 
and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book :  wordiip 
God*"  ;'*  or,  as  St.  Cyprian*  reads  it,  "  worship  Jesus.'*    God 
and  man  are  now  only  capable  of  worship ;  but  no  angel : 
God,  essentially ;  man,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
Saltation  of  our  great  Redeemer:  but  angels  not  so  high, 
and,  therefore,  not  capable  of  any  religious  worship.     And 
this  dignity  of  man  St.  Gregory  explicates  fully* :  "  Quid  est, 
quod,  ante  Redemptoris  adventum,  adorantur  ab  hominibus 
[angeli]   et   tacent,    postmodum    ver6    adorari    refugiunt?" 
**  Why  did  the  angels  of  old  receive  worshippings,  and  were 
silent ;   but,  in  the  New  Testament,  decline  it,  and  fear  to 
accept  it?^      **  Nisi  qu6d  naturam   nostram,   quam    prius 
despexerant,  postquam   banc  super  se  assumptam  aspiciunt, 
prostratam  sibi  videri  pertimescunt ;    nee  jam  sub  se  velut 
infirmam  contemnere  ausi  sunt,  quam  super  se,  viz.  in  Coeli 
Rege,  venerantur : "  "  The  reason  is  because  they,  seeing  our 
nature,  which  they  did  so  lightly  value,  raised  up  above  them, 
they  fear  to  see  it  humbled  under  them  ;  neither  do  they  any 
more  despise  the  weakness,  which  themselves  worship  in  the 
King  of  Heaven."     The  same  also  is  the  sense  of  the  gloss  of 
St.  Ambrose,  Ansbertus,  Haymo,  Rupertus,  and  others  of  old ; 
and  Ribera,  Salmeron,  and  Lewis  of  Granada  of  late :  which 
being  so  plainly  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  and 

*»  Judges>  xiii.  <^  Revel,  xxii.  9, 

^  06  Bono  Patientiee.  f  Homil.  8.  in  Eyangel. 
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consigned  by  the  testimony  of  such  men,  I  the  rather  note,  that 
those  who  worship  angels,  and  make  religious  addresses  to 
them,  may  see  what  privilege  themselves  lose,  and  how  they 
part  with  the  honour  of  Christ,  who  in  his  nature  relative  to  us 
is  ^^  exalted  far  above  all  thrones,  and  principalities,  and  do* 
minions.^'  I  need  not  add  lustre  to  this:  it  is  like  the  sun^ 
the  biggest  body  of  light,  and  nothing  can  describe  it  so  well  as 
its  own  beams :  and  there  is  not  in  nature,  or  the  advantages 
of  honour,  any  thing  greater,  than  that  we  have  the  issues  of 
that  mercy  which  makes  us  fellow-servants  with  angels,  too 
much  honoured  to  pay  them  a  religious  worship,  whose  Lord 
is  a  man,  and  he  that  is  their  King,  is  our  Brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter,  I  add,  that  the 
Divine  mercy  hath  so  prosecuted  us  with  the  enlargement  of 
his  favours,  that  we  are  not  only  fellow-ministers  and  servants 
with  the  angels,  and,  in  our  own  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
exalted  above  them ;  but  we  also  shall  be  their  judges.  And 
if  this  be  not  an  honour  above  that  of  Joseph  or  Mordecai, 
an  honour  beyond  all  the  measures  of  a  man,  then  there  are  in 
honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or  distances,  or  characters  of 
fame  and  nobleness.  Christ  is  the  great  Judge  of  all  the 
world;  his  human  nature  shall  then  triumph  over  evil  men 
and  evil  spirits ;  then  shall  the  devils,  those  angels  that  fell 
from  their  first  originals,  be  brought  in  their  chains  from 
their  dark  prisons,  and  once  be  allowed  to  see  the  light,  that 
light  that  shall  -  confound  them ;  while  all  that  follow  the 
Lamb,  and  that  are  accounted  worthy  of  that  resurrection, 
shall  be  assessors  in  the  judgment.  "  Know  ye  not,''  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  that  ye  shall  judge  angels^J^"  And  Tertullian, 
speaking  concerning  devils  and  accursed  spirits,  saith ;  *'  Hi 
sunt  angeli  quos  judicaturi  sumus ;  hi  sunt  angeli  quibus  in 
lavacro  renunciavimus ; "  "  Those  angels  which  we  renounced 
in  baptism,  those  we  shall  judge  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
glory,  in  the  great  day  of  recompenses^."  And  that  the 
honour  may  be  yet  greater,  the  same  day  of  sentence  that 
condemns  the  evil  angels,  shall  also  reward  the  good,  and 
increase  their  glory:  which  because  they  derive  from  their 
Lord  and  ours,  from  their  King  and  oui:  elder  Brother,  *  the 
King  of  Glories,'  whose  glorious  hands  shall  put  the  crown 

^  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  9  De  Cult.  Fosmin. 
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upon  air  our  heads,  we,  who  shall  be  servants  of.  that  judg- 
meatf  and  some  way  or  other  assist  in  it,  have  a  part  of  that 
honour,  to  1)6  judges  of  ^all  angels,  and  of  all  the  world.  The 
effect  of  these  thmgs.ought  to  be  this,  that  we  do  not  by  base 
actions  dishonour  that  nature,  .that  sits  upon  the  throne,  of 
Grod,  that  reigns  over  angels,  that  shall  sit  in  judgment  upon 
all  the  world.  It  is  a  great  indecency  that  the  son  of  a  king 
should  bear  water  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vineyards  among 
the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise  man,  and  the  guide  of  his  country, 
drink  drunk  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants : .  but  when 
members  of  Christ  shall  be  made  members  of  an  harlot,  and 
that  which  rides  above  a  rainbow,  stoops  to  an  imperious 
whorish  woman ;  when  the  soul  that  is  ^ster  to  the  Lord  of 
angels,  shall  degenerate  into  the  foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast, 
bdng  drowned  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  or  made  mad  with 
passion,  or  ridiculous  with  weaker  follies ;  we  shall  but  strip 
oui^lves  of  that  robe  of  honour,  with  which  Christ  hath  in- 
vested and  adorned  our  nature;  and  carry,  that  portion. of 
humanity  which  is  our  own,  and  which  Grod  hath  hoQoured  in 
some  capacities  above  angels, — ^into  a  portion  of  an  eternal 
shame,,  and  become  less  in  all  senses,  and  equally  disgraced  with 
devils.  The  shame  and  sting  of  this  change  shall  be,  th^t  ^e 
turned  the  glories  of  the  Divine  mercy  into  the  baseness  of  in* 
gratitude,  and  the  amazement  of  suffering  the  Divine  ven^ 
geanoe.     But  I  pass  on. 

5.  The  next  order  of  Divine  mercies  that  I  shall  remarjc, 
is  also  an  improvement  of  our  nature,  or  an  appendage:  to  it. 
For,  whereas  our-  constitution  is  weak,  pur  souls  apt  to 
diminution  and  impedite  faculties,  our  bodies  to  mutilation 
and  imperfection,  to  blindness  and  crookedness,  to' stammering 
and  sorrows,  to  baldness  and  deformity,  to  evil  conditions 
and  accidents  of  body,  and  to  passions  and  sadness  of  spirit ; 
Grod  hath,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  provided  for  every  condition 
rare  suppletories  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  to  make  recom- 
pense, and  sometimes  with  an  overrunning  proportion,. ,  for 
those  natural  defects,  which  were  apt  to  make  our  persons 
otherwise  contemptible,  and  our  conditions  intolerable.  ^  God 
^ves  to  blind  men  better  memories.  For  upon  this  account 
it  is  that  Ruffinus  makes  mention  of  Didymos  of  Alexandria, 
who,  bdbg  blind,  was  blest  with  a  rare^  attention  and 
nngular  memory,  and  by  prayer,  and  hearing,  and  meditating, 
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0fkd  discoursing,  came  to  be  erne  of  the  raoiri:  exodlmt  diTUSMt 
of  that  whale  age.    And  it  was  mote  lemafkaUe  in  Nicaaius 
Mechlisiensis,  who,  bring  blocl^ish  at  hia  bix>k,  ib  bia  tant 
childhpod   fell  into  accidental   blindneBS,  and  ieom  theneQ 
eontiauaUy  grew  to  fta  quiek  an  appxdietttien  and  lo  tenackma 
a  n^axkoieyj  that  he  beeaoie  the  wonder  of  his  eontemporatieflf 
apd  was  chowA  veetov  ^  the  ooUege  at  Mechlin,  mid  waa 
9iade  Meentiate  of  theology  at  Louvain,  and  doctor -of  both  dm 
laws  at  Cologne,  Uringand  dying  in  great  lepatatipn  torn  hia 
lane  parts  and  exceUent  learning.    At  the  aame  rate  atao  God 
deals  with  men  in  other  instanoes:  want  of  cinldren  he  veooniM 
pences  with  freedom  &oin  eare;  and  whatsoevw  eyak  happMui 
t»  the  body  is  thevef<»e  most  comnionly  singfe  and  unabooia* 
|MMiied,  beca^use  God  aooepts  that  evil  as  &e  piiniahaneiit  of 
the  sin  ci  the  man,  <»>  the  instniment  of  hk  virtae  ox  his 
seonrity,  said  it  is  reckoned  as  a  euffieient  antidote.     6s4 
hath  laid  a  severe  kw  upon  afl  women,  that  ^^  in  sonow  ib0f 
shall  bring  forth  children:'^  yet  God  hath  m  attempered  that 
son^ow,  that  Aey  think  themselvee  more  aooursed,  if  tihey 
wsnt  that  sefrrow ;  and  they  hai^e  reason  to  lejoiee  in  that 
State,  the  trouble  of  whieh  b  a]ie¥iated  by  a  ftoiomy  that 
^they  shidl  be  saved  m  bearing  ehiktren.*'    He  that  wants 
one  eye,  hath  the  force  and  "v^oreusness  of  botb  united  in 
that  wfakJi  is  left  him:  and  whenever  any  man  i^  afliotid 
with  sorrow,  his  reason  and  his  religion,  hiyiaelf  and  all  Uf 
Mends,  persons  that  are  civil  and  persons  that  are  obliged, 
run  in  to  eomD^  him;  and  he  may,  if  he  witt  gbsen^  w^ly^ 
^d  so  m«iy  eircumsfeances  ef  ease  and  reettssion)  so  many 
designs  of  providence  and  ^tiidied  favours,  such  contiivnnoss 
of  eollatend  advantage,  and  certain  reserves  of  subslaqtiid  and 
proper  comfort,  that  in  the  whole  sum  of  affidrsit  often  hapi^ 
pens,  that  a  smgle  cross  is  a  double  blessing,  and  ^t  eve^  in 
a  temporal  sense  ^  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  moyaming^ 
'Aan  of  joys  and  festival  egressious.  '  Is  not  the  afllelioD^  of 
poverty  better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and  tempting 
fortune  ?    Does  not  wisdom  dweH  in  a  mean  estate  and  lew 
<spmt,  retired  thou^ts,  and  under  a  sad  roott    And  is  It  net 
-generally  larue,  that  sickness  itself  is  aj^yed  widi  Tdifgtff^ 
and  holy  thoughts,  with  pbus  resolutions  and  pMitoitial 
praycms  ^h  returns  to  God  and  to  sober  counsels  P    Add  if 
tUa  be  mie,  that  God  sends  smiow  to  euve  ain,  and  aWl^rtht 


QfHDtiQgenejr  in  nature  ia  doubly  irooon^^enaed/with  th^  ffdyiin- 
ii^Bft  of  neUgbQii,  bemdcfli  those  int^rremog  re&esl^aeQMi  wlybli 
fttil^Kxrt  the  flpirit^  and  refbah  ite  insdammenta.  I  ahallnMd 
to  injitencfi  but  once  baoto  in  thia  patticulan 

€kal  hath  attit  no.  gfoatcr  edi  inta  tho.  vneld,  tha^  thai 
*^ in  Aeamnott  of  cmv brawa  ire  diaUL  cpt  our heead t^ and  in 
A^  difficulty  and  agony,  in  the  tqnovB  an4  contenticni  of 
canr  8ou]b»  ivit  siiall  ^  naoiriL  out  our  aalmticni.*  But  aae  k»r 
in  the  first  of  these  God  hath  outdone  his  ovm  anger,  and 
Mniei  the  purppaea  of  his  virath,  hy  tiie  inundation  of  his 
)Boacji  jGctr  tfab.Ubour  and  sveat  of  onr  browa  is  so  far  ftom 
haoB^u  eooTH^  thaib  vitfaout  it,  our  very  bread  would  not  be  lo 
gtcayt  i(  hksaing*  la  it  not  labour  that  makes  die  garUck  and 
Ae  |MaIae,<th0.sycaniare  and  the  creiaea,  the  cheese  of  the  goats 
Bmi  the  butter  of  -the  ahcep,  to  be  savoury  and  pleaisanl  as  the 
fleak  of  die  rodbud^*  or  die  milk  of.  the  kine,  the  mamm  of 
oicn,  or  the  Aif^  of  birds  P  If  it  were  not  for  labour,  mat 
neitber  oanld  eat  aa  mudi,  nor  rdish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleap 
aaaqoadly,  nor  be  sa  healthful  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  ^or  so 
patjeni,  m%  nc^le  nor  ao  untempted.  And  aa  Qod  hath  made 
ttt  bdielden  to  laboini^  lor  the  puixdiase  of  many  good  tjunge^ 
aet  the  thing  kaelf  ovea  to  labotnr  many  degrees  of  ita  worth 
laid  Ta^ue^  And,  therefore,  I  need  not  reckon,  that,  besides 
dsiaao  edrantagas,  the  meroiea  of  Ood  hare  found  out  proper 
and;  natuxnl  reeftedifa  £ar  labour ;  ni^lxta  to  cause  the  sweat  of 
tba  ^yriy^skfsip  to  ease  our  watchf u]nesa,r^reat  to  alleviate 
fiinr  hu|4e9f|^r-naiiA  daya  of  reiigion  to  pcoquse  oiir^Test:  and 
ihwga  are  so  oidered»  that  labour  is  beeoine  aduty,  and  an  act 
of  many  wtues,  and  ia  not  so  apt  to  turn  into  a  sin  at  iUocm* 
tmry  I  an4  ia  tfaarefioae  neeesaary,  not  only  faecauae  we'  need 
h  iost  nitdnog  poonisbas  £>r  our  life,  but  even  to  ^^se  tiie 
Jafaoair  of  OMT  rest ;  there  being  no  greater  tediouaoess^aptrit 
ULliae  world  than  want  of  temployment,  and  an  inactive  life  2 
apaft  the  hay  man  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  also  accursed^ 
asid-  he  groans  under  the  load  of  Ins  time ;  which  yet  passes 
esrer  the  active  man  li^t  as  a  dream,  or  the  fea&ers  of  a  bird  $ 
while  the  latemployed  ia  ^  disease,  and  hke  a  loi^  sleepless 
nq^fat  to  himself,  «ad  a  load  unto  his  country.  And  thttrefoffe^ 
idthouj^,  in  this  pfartioular,  God  hath  been  so  m«?ciful  in  this 
ialBictkiQ,  th|ii  finan  thf  dbavpiie^a  of  fHf^  eurse  a  very  great 
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part  of  mflnUnd  are  freed,  and  there  are  myriads  of  people 
good  and  bad,  who  do  not  <  eat  tboif  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  biowis  ;^  yet  this  is  but  an  oTerrunniiig  and  an  excess  of 
the  Divine  mercy;  Grod  did  more  tfx  us  than  we  did  absolutely 
need:  for  he  hath  so  disposed  of  the  circumstahoes  of  this 
curse,  that  man^s  afiectums  are  so  reconciled  to  it,  that  they 
deareit,  and  are  delighted  in  it;  and  so  the  anger  of  God  is 
ended  in  loving  kindness,  and  the  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the 
full  chalice  of  the  wine^  and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a*mul- 
tiplied  blessing. 

But  then  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law  and  laborious 
imposition,  that  we  must  work  out  our  spritual  interest  with 
the  labours  of  our  spirit,  scans  to  most  men  to  be  so  into- 
lerable, that,  rather  than  pass  under  it,  they  quit  their'  ho|)es 
of  heaven,-  and  pass  into  the  portion  of  devils.  And  what  can 
there  be  to  alleviate  this  sorrow,  that  a  man  shall  be  {jer- 
petuaily  solidted  with  an  impure  tempter,  and  shall  cairy  a 
flame  within  him,  and  all  the  world  is  on  fire  round  about  hfcn, 
and  every  thing  brings  fuel  to  die  flame,  and  full  tables  ore  a 
snare,  aiud  empty  tables  are  collateral  sanrants  to  a  hist,  and 
help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  heap  of  prepiuned  tempflta- 
iions;  and  yet  a  man  must  not  at  all  taste  of  the  fdrbidcTen 
fruit,  and  he  must  not  desire  what  he  cannot  choose  but  desire, 
and  he  must  not  enjoy  whatsoever  he  does  violently  covet, 
and  must  never  satisfy  his  appetite  in  the  most  violait  impor- 
tunities, but  must  therefore  deny  himself,  because  to  do  so  is 
extremely  troublesome  ?  This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  torture, 
and  a  device  to  punish  man  with  the  spirit  of  agony^  and  a 
ttstless  vexation.  But  this  also  hath  in  it  a  great  ingredient 
of  mercy,  or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  *  mercy  in- its 
entire .  constitution.  For,  if  it  were  not  for  this,  we  had 
nothing  of  our  own  to  present  to  God,  nothing  pnqpdrtionable 
to  the  great  rewards  of  heaven,  but  either  all  men,  or  no  man, 
must  go  thither;  f<n:  nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man, 
in  order  to  beatitude,  but  choice  and  election;  and  nothing 
can  ennoble  the  choice  but  love,  and  nothing  can  exercise 
love  but  difliculty,  and  nothing  can  make  that  difficulty  but 
the  contradiction  of  our  appetite,  and  the  crossing  of  our 
natural  affections.  And,  therefore,  whenever  any  of  you  are 
tempted  violently,  or  grow  weary  in  your  spirits  with  resisting 
the  p^ulanoy  of  temptation,  you  may  be  cured,  if  you  will 
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plei^e  but  to  rememb^  and  rejoice,  that  now  you  have  some- 
thiug  of  your^  own  to  give  to  God,  something  that  he  will  be 
plei^ed.  to  acc^t,  something  that  he  hath  given  thee  that  thou 
majrest  give  it  him :  for  our  money  and  our  time,'  our  days  of 
feasting*  and  our  days  of  sorrow,  our  discourse  and  our^acts  of 
praise,  our  prayers  and  our  isongsj  our  vows  and  our  offerings^ 
our  worshippings  and  protestations,  and  whatsoever  else  can  be 
accounted  in  the.  sum  of  our  religion,  are  only  accepted  accord- 
ing as  they  bear  along  with  them  portions  of  our  will,  and 
choice  of  love,  and  appendant  difficulty. 

Lsetius  est  quoties  magno  tibi  constat  honestum. 

v"       ■  '  '  ■' 

So  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves  Grod  with  pains 
and  mortifications,  he  is  troubled  because  there  is  a  distinction 
of  things  such  as  we  call  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punish- 
ment; and,,  if  we  will  not  suffer  Ood  .to  distinguish-  the 
first, .he  will  certainly  confound  the  latter;  and  his  portion 
shall  bel)]ackness  without  variety,  and  punishment  shall  be  his 
rewards 

6.,  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of  Divine  mercy,  we 
are  to  account  that,  not  oiily  in  nature,  but  in. contingency 
and  emergent  events  of  providence,  God  makes  compensation 
to  u&  for  all  the  evils  of  chance  and  hostilities  of  accident, 
and  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  which  is  that  solemn,  triumph 
which  mercy  makes  over  justice,  when  it  rides  upon  a  cloudy 
and  crowns  its  darkness  with  a  robe  of  glorious  light.  God 
indeed  suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bopd-slave  into  Egypt^ 
but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to  crown  and  reward  his 
chastity ;  for  by  that  means  he  brought  him  to  a  fair  condition 
of  dwelling,  and  there  g^ve  him  a  noble  trial;  he  had  a  brave 
contention,  and  he  was  a  conqueror.  Then  God  sent  him  to 
prison;  but  still  that  was  mercy;  it  was  to  make  way  to  bring, 
him  to  Pharaoh^s  court.  .  And  Grod  brought .  famine  upon 
Canaan,  and  troubled  all  the  souls  of  JacoVs  family:  and 
th^re.was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy;  this  wa?  to  bring 
them  to  see  and  partake  of  Joseph's  glory.  And  then  God 
brought  a  great  evil.upqp  their  posterity,  and  they  groaned 
under  taskmasters;  but  this  God  changed  into  the  miracles 
of  his  mercy,  and  buffered  them  to  be  afflicted  that  he  might 
do  ten  miracles  for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
how  dear  they  were  to  God.    And  was  not  the  greatest  gopd 
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tb  ttaistind  bmught  foi^tk  from  the  grUtci^t  Vt^Aba  Bial  wm 
WAS  ^<»iW^itted,-^he  yedei6)ptk)ft  of  A6  worM,  fiSto  tti  Hldt 
6r  ^udto?  <W  lovitog  to  dtfebt  the  tfi^kBte  ^f  irfla^  ftfhitiiA 
Aft*  of  the  devfl  by  fkte  *mel*gencie6  alhd  st^ti^etxifi  of  tt^ttfi 
It  is  a  iMkd  calamity  to  see  a  kingdcM  fipcSLeA,  sM  a  tiH^^ 
ifflicted ;  th^  |yriest8  ttlidtt  ttrith  the  fiword,  afid  the  blobd  df 
hobl^  mingled  with  dieaper  «ahd  $  rdigiofe  made  a  taJiise  rf 
timiUe,  and  th6  best  teen  most  t±uelly  t)ei*sectited;  gpvtrt^ 
meht  confounded,  and  laws  a^omidd  i  judges  dectedtig  etoies 
in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the  ministers,  of  holy  tihihgii 
sstting  themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred,  and  setting  fire 
upon  the  fields,  and  turning  in  ^  little  foxes  *  on  purpose  to 
*  d«sln>y  the  ^neyards.*  And  what  shall  hiake  t^comp^te 
for  this  heap  t>l  soiToWi^,  whenever  Ood  shall  i^end  i^ttch  fe^drdl 
t^  tifet  Even  th6  mereies  dT  ^td,  which  thcfti  wHl  be  m&de 
j^blie,  ifrh^  We  lihaill  hear  i^iibh  a&icted  people  gitfg,  ^  Ift 
wmverteftdo  captivttatem  Sidti,^'  tvith  the  vtAte  bf  Joy  aiid 
{i&stival  eticharist,  ^*  among  sneb  as  Wp  holy  day  ;^  and  wh^ 
peace  shall  become  sweeter,  and  dwell  the  longer.  And  iH  th<6 
mtoh  time  ft  setVes  ):eligi(m,  aM  tbid  ^flliettdtt  shall  tty  the 

difidkieh  dF  God,  and  <^  shall  tkbwn  theth,  and  men  shtdl 
gh^w  Wiset*  afid  mm^  hbly,  tad  leave  tbeb  petty  initerests;  tatiA 
take  sanctuary  in  holy  livhig,  and  be  taughit  temperance  by 
their  wbnt,  ^nd  p^ehce  by  tbdi"  buffering,  aM  ^latity  b^ 
thtSf  |)erseeutidn,  and  ^di  better  tmderst^  the  duty  t)f  iMt 
illations  i  and,  at  IM,  the  seeret  Wdfm  that  lay  at  the  tobt  tS 
the  plant,  shall  be  dtawn  fm^  and  '4uite  e^tiftgtrished.  l^at 
S6  have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregalar  tw!gd 
Mid  boM  e^cfei^cettces,  and  spend  itseHf  m  leaves  and  littie 
iings,  and  affbrd  but  trifling  chist^s  to  the  wine-pi*ess,  atrd  k 
fid^t  iretui^  to  his  heart,  whkh  Ibnged  to  be  refreshed  with  a 
full  tiMage :  but  When  the  Ibtd  tif  the  vine  had  caused  i^d 
dressers  tb  cut  the  wildef*  plant,  and  mdde  it  ble&i,  k  grew 

teti^perate  m  its  vahi  expense  (^  tiselesi^  leaves,  and  knotted 
li^tb  faSr  and  juiey  btinehe?,  ktA  made  ^counts  6f  that  \tm 
6f  blbod  by  the  rteturn  of  fruit.  iSo  fe  att  (riUictrf  po^c& 
6tif^.iaf  its  ^tfeits/and  pu^ishe^  fbr  its  ^tfs,  and  bleedls  tdf 
tts  bng  riot,  and  is  leift  ungoverfied  tot  its  disobedienee,  and 
ehasti^  for  its  wantonness  i  and  when  the  SWoM  hath  let 
forth  the  corrupted  blood,  and  the  fire  hath  purged  tbe  reSt, 
theti  it  eftte^B  into  the  dbubfe  joys  df  resritutidfi,  aiid  '^vt^ 
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Qtefl  liMknlu  fto  lifti^iift|;»aiid  odiifesBes  liie  mercicg  of  the  Lofd 
ift  ttuUdl^  thd  «iMtBt  t»  be  chaxiged  inlo  fife,  and  tiie  dbud 
isasb  A  p^t^ane,  ^  swiord  iMo  a  itiff;  and  his  aiq^  into 

Had  ttiot  Daidd  suibf^  oftore,  iif  he  had  floffeored  less  P  and 
had  k^  naib^n  liiiderabte^  Unless  he  had  bete  iitt&kedf  Ha 
^siddlhslood  it  Wdl,  Wheia  h&  aaid^  <<  It  ift  gMd  fof  tile,  that  I 
hli^  bMi  aftkled."^  Ite  that  was  rival  lo  Ciiissai  wbctt  b» 
iCood  t»ndidate  to  comrxAfid.  th^  legf diis  ift  the  Var^AaA  ^»i 
#K8  ifbtoh  Ihml^ed  IhM  he  iidssed  the  dignity;  b^  he  stfV 
Mtttetf  biesi  akHt  h6  eaeaped  the  d^Uih^  and  thtt  didionour  «f 
the  dvefthrew,  by  that  tii&6  the  isad  news  arrired  at  Itraia. 
^(iMr  geritleBkail  at  Mafi^Mefii  cursed  hii  static,  riiat  he  vm 
Ablrat  #hen  the  Shi^  set  sail  to  ada^  having  long  waited  fl» 
A  inai^  tM  thUsed  iti  but  he  ^ve  dianks  to  the  ^5(yrid&nee 
Ant  bItdfMd  £^  with  the  tteaa^  iftiexk  he  knew  that  the  Ihtp 
flml^hM  in  the  Voyage^  ahd  *n  the  men  Were  drowned.  AM. 
i^tfA  thdte  vil-giito  and  barren  wofnto  iii  Jehuialetn  diat  kfOffA 
te  MbeUke  glad  sio^^  )iAd  fbi*  wl^l  of  thildMi  would  Mt 
h^  diiiifimd)  y^t^  Wh^  Tkixfi  §B/Ckei  the  dity,  fc^nd  Ak 
^Ikit^  of  Jesiis  true,  <'  Blessed  is  ti)e  wofnb  th&t  never  b^o^ 
add  tfie  jEtti^  tb^  hever  gav^  suck.''  And  Ihe  Wdild  bem^ 
]^Vef«ed  With  &  r^te  vaHefy,  and  changiefs  i)f  rtccidenciai  Mid 
providence ;  that  which  is  a  misfortune  in  the  partie!^r,  {ft 
the  whole  order  of  things  becomes  a  blessing  bigger  than  we 
hoped  for,  then  when  we  were  watgej  with  Grod  for  hindering 
us  to  perish  in  pleajstant  ways,  or  when  he  was  contriving  to 
pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty  biessiagk  Do  not  think  the 
judge  condemns  you,  when  he  chides  you ;  nor  think  to  read 
thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half  of  his  words.  Stand 
still,  and  see  how  it  will  be  in  the  whole  event  of  things :  let 
0od  ap^ak  ku  mind  «fttt  1^  fisr  it  )imy  be  this  sad  begbmihg  b 
1iut;an  art  to  hiiwlg  in,  or  to  make  liiee  to  esteem,  ipul  antertain, 
4HHi  understand  the  blessing. 

I^ey  tiiait  love  ie  talk  ^  the  sa»A»es  of  the  Lord,  toad  to 
fetooHt  hit  good  things,  ^asubat  but  have  observed  that  60d 
ddighcs  to  be  catted  by  sudi  appeUalives,  whidi  relaite  to 
iids«rable  wd  afflic^fed  persons  he  is  Uhe  Father  of  the 
faib^leSS^'  and  ati  <  Avenger  of  the  widow's  dause;'  <he 
attodath  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor,  to  sav^  his  sold  from 
^M%tmotti}«i<^r  and^h^  ia  with  us  ^  trfbuhttion*^   AAd 
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upon  this  ground  let  us  account  -whether  mercy  be  not  the 
greater  ingredient  in  that  death  and  deprivation,  when  I  lose, 
a  man,  and  get  God  to  be  my  Father ;  and  when  my  wea:k  arm 
of  flesh  is  cut  from  my  shoulder,  and  God  makes  me  to  lean 
upon  him,  and  becomes  my  Patron  and  my  Guide,  my  Advo-. 
cate  and  Defender.    And  if,  in  our  greatest  misesy,  GodX 
mercy  is  so  conspicuous,  what  can  we  suppose  him  to  be  in  the 
endearment  of  his  loving-kindness  ?     If  his  evil  be  so  trans- 
paroit,  well  may  we  know  that  upon  his  face  dwells  glory, 
and  fipm  his  eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts  run  in  chan- 
nels larger  than  the  returns  of  the  sea,  when  it  is  driven  and 
forced  faster  into  its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of   a 
tempest  from  the  north.      The  sum  is  this:   God  intends 
eveiy  accident  should  minister  to  virtue,  and  every  virtue  is 
the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  joy,  and  both  of  them  daughters 
of  the  Divine  goodness ;  and,  therefore,  if  our'  sorrows  do 
not  pass  into  comforts,  it.  is  beside  Gtxi^s  intention ;   it  is 
because  we  will  not  comply  with  the  act  of  that  mercy,  which 
would  save  us  by  all  means  aild  all  varieties,  by  health  and 
by   6icknesi^  by  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  our  dearest 
friends,  by  what  we  choose  and  by  what  we  fear;  that  as 
God^s  providence  rules  over  all  chances  of  things  and  all 
designs  of  men,  so  his  mercy  may  rule  over  all  his  pro- 
vidence. 


SERMON  XXVI. 

PART  IL 

7.  Gon  having,  by  these  means;  secured  us  from  the  evils 
of  nature  and  contingencies,  and  represented  himself  to.be 
our  Father,  whidi  is  the  greatest  endearment,  and  tie,  and 
expression  of  a  natural,  unalterable,  and  essential  kindness ;  he 
next  makes  provisions  for  us  to  supply  all  those  necessities 
which 'himself  hath  made.  For  even  to  make  necessities  was 
a  great  circtimstance  of  the  mercy;  and  all  the,  relishes  of 
wine,  and  the  savoilriness  of  meat,  the  sweet  and  the  fat,  the 
pleasure  and  the  satisfaction,  the  restitution  of  spirits  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  heart,  are  not  owing  to  the  liver  of  the 
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vine,  or  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  ot 
the  ^trepgth  of  the  com,  but  to  the  appetite  or  the  necessity : 
and^therefore  it  is,  that  he,— i-that  sits  at  a  fi^ll  table,  and  does 
not  recreate  hb  stomach  with  fasting,  and  let  his  digestion 
rest,,  and  place  hijoaself  in  the  advantages  of  nature^s  inter- 
va]s.;-7-he  loses  the  blessing  of  his  daily  bread,  and  leans  upon 
his  ,table  as  a  sick  man  tfpon  his  bed,  or,  the  lion  in  the 
gras^,  whidi  he  cannot  feed  on :  but  he  that  wants  it,,  and 
sits  .down  when  nature  gives  the  sign,  rejoices  in.  the  health 
of  h}s  hunger,  and  the  taste  of  his  meat,  and  the  strengthening 
of  his  spirit,  and  gives  God  thanks,  while  his  bones  and  his 
flesh  rejoice  in  the  provisions  of  nature  and  the  blessing  of 
God.  Are  not  the  imperfections  of  infancy,  and  the  decays 
of  old  age  the  evils  of  our  nature,  because  respectively  they 
want,  desire,  and  they  want  gust  and  relish,  and  reflections 
upon  their  acts  of  sense  ?  and  *^  when  desire  fails,  presently 
the  mourners  go  about  the  streets*."  But  then,  that  those 
desii:es  are  so  provided  for  by  nature  and .  art,  by  ordinary 
and  .extraordinary,  by  foreiught  and  contingiency,  according 
to  necessity  and  up  unto  convenience,  until  W6.  arrive  at 
abundance,  is  a  chain  of  mercies  larger  than  the  bow  in  the 
clouds,  and  rich^  than  the  trees  of  Edjen,  which  were .  per- 
mitted to  feed  our  miserable  father.  Is  not  all  the  earlli  our 
ordiard  and  our  granary,  our  vineyard  and  our  garden  of 
pleasure  ?  and  the  face  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  ^and  the 
bowels  of  the  sea  is  our  vivarium,  a  place  for  fiah  to  feed  us, 
and  to  serve  some  other  collateral  appendant  ne^9;  and  all 
the  face  of  heaven  is  a  repository  for  influences  and  breath, 
fruitful  showers  and  fair  refreshments.  And  when  God  made 
provision,  for  his  other  creatures,  he  gave  it  of  one  kind,  and 
with  variety  no  greater  than  the  changes  of  day  and  night, 
one  devouring  the  other,  or  sitting  down  with  his  draught  of 
blood,  or  walking  upon  his  portion  of  giiass :  but  man  hath 
all  the  food  of.  beasts,  and  all  the  beasts  themselves  that  are 
fit  for  food,  and  the  food  of  angels,  and  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth  ;  and  every  part  of  his  body  hath 
a  provi^on  made  for  it :  and  the  smoothness  of  the  olive  and 
the  juice  of  the  vine  refresh  the  heart  and  make  the  face 
cheerful,  and  serve  the  ends  of  joy  and  the  festivity  of  man ; 
and  4re  not  only  to  cure  hunger  or  to  allay  thirst,  but  to 

*  Eccle8.xii. 
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dppeas^  a  passion,  and  allay  a  sorrcnr.  It  is  ail  itffiiiitt 
variety  of  meat,  with  which  Qod  furnishes  t^ut  the  t^bfe  of 
inanldnd.  And  in  the  covering  our  sin,  and  i^dtMhg  tMit 
nakedness,  God  passed  from  fig-l^res  to  the  ddiis  of  h^aittt, 
from  aprons  to  long  robes,  from  leather  to  i^bol^  aM  ft&^ 
fiience  to  the  warmth  of  furs^  and  the  cioote^  o^  laSk^i 
he  hath  dressed  Hot  only  onr  needs,  but  hath  fitted  flUft 
i^everal  portions  of  the  year,  and  made  lUi  to  go  dresi&ed  fili 
dor  modier,  leaving  off  the  wintdr-sables  i^hett  &6  jH(^4d 
spring  appears  i  and  as  soon  as  the  titlip  Ikdes,  we  jyiit  xrii  th% 
robe  of  summer,  and  then  sheer  our  Hieep  fot  wint^^^  and 
(jrod  uses  us  as  Jx)seph  did  his  brother  B^jahiih ;  ^e  hMt 
tAitny  clhanges  of  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  five  tihiei^  b^g^ 
than  the  provision  made  for  our  brothers  of  the  ereatiott. 
!But  the  providence  and  mercies  of  God  are  to  be  esthnatefS 
^kls6  according  as  these  provisions  are  dispdised  td  if¥ttf 
single  person.  For  that  1  may  not  remark  the  bouiitles  m 
6()d  running  over  the  tables  of  the  rich,  God  hath  alsd  inadii 
provisions  for  the  poorest  person ;  so  that  V  they  txth  btft 
ytile  their  desires,  they  shall  have  thehf  tdbles  furnifimed.  AiA 
this  Is  secured  and  provided  for  by  one  jn^oinise  aM  tw6 
duties,  by  our  own  labour  and  our  brother^s  diatity  t  and  btjA 
faith  III  this  aflfair  is  confirmed  by  all  our  own,  ahd  by  aH  thfe 
experience  of  other  men*  Are  n6t  all  the  kneh  and  ibhe  #i>i&^ 
df  the  ^crid  ptovlddd  for,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  till  they  'di«? 
And  was  it  not  alwayis  so  ftt)m  the  first  morning  of  tikb 
6^eataf*e6  ?  And  that  a  man  is  starved  to  deatit,  fs  a  VioleiCDcfe 
and  a  tar^  contingeticy,  happening  alhlost  ks  del<!kSm  irk  fcxir  ti 
inah  to  haVe  but  6tiB  eye ;  and  if  our  being  provided  fblr  b^  its 
certain  as  for  a  man  16  have  two  eyes,  \ve  have  reasoii  to  aAoiite 
the  wisdom  and  adi^ire  the  mercies  of  bur  almighty  FiAiieJ^. 
Slit  these  things  are  evident.  Ts  it  ndt  a  great  tMng  that  God 
hath  made  tiath  strange  prcivlsidns  for  our  health— sticil  itA- 
nite  differences  of  plants — and  hath  discovered  iitt  secrets  xS 
their  nature  by  mere  chance,  6t  by  inspiration  ?  Eitfcer  tfl 
whicb  Is  the  miracle  of  Prbiddence,  secret  to  us,  but  otdertd 
by  certain  and  regular  decree  of  Heaven;  It  was  k  huge  difi- 
gence  and  care  c^  the  Divine  inercy  that  discovef'ed  ta  man 
'the  secrets  of  spagyric  medicihes,  of  stohes,  of  spirits,  and 
the  results  of  seven  or  eight  decoctions, .  and  the  strange 
effects  of  accidental  mixture^  wUch  the  art  of  man  could  not 
suspect,  being  bound  up  i&  the  secret  sanctuary  of  hidden 
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tittlMi  and  tsecret  i^tures,  atid  being  laid  open  by  iht  Cdh- 
A^^flfe  of  twenty  or  thirty  little  accidents,  rf!  Which  Wcrfe 
«M^«d  by  God  tA  eei^tainly  ^  ^6  the  Srsft  pfiitei{)Ies  6f 
AfA^,  of  the  dasai^  df  ^na  ^rem  the  fifctho-D  in  the  m(M 
AJoBIe  ftudli^. 

B^t  that  which  t  shiJI  obseirv^  in  this  whole  ofSsat  in, 
thiat  there  are,  both  fer  the  {nroHsion  of  oui*  tableii  and  th6 
ii^M,  t>(  our  Bwiknesses,  «o  many  miracles  of  PitovMenci^, 
^t  tb^y  give  plain  denionstfation  ivhst  elation  we  bear  t6 
H^!lt«^n :  and  the  p6oit  into  n^ed  not  be  troubled  that  he  is  to 
expect  lus  daily  portion  after  the  sun  is  up ;  for  he  h&idl 
fennd  to  tMs  day  be  was  not  deceived^  and  then  he  mky 
fi^csice,  because  he  Sees,  by  an  efifective  probation,  that  in 
h^v^  a  decree  was  made,  evei^y  day  to  send  him  provisiofii^ 
of  tae&t  and  drink.  And  that  16  a  mighty  met-cy,  when  th^ 
^les  of  heaven  d're  bowed  down  to  wrap  us  in  a  bosom  of 
ijftte  tod  nouWshmiftm,  and  the  wisdom  bf  God  is  ddily  busied 
to  Sefte  his  mfercy,  as  his  mercy  serves  oui^  necessities. 
ttees  not  XjrOd  pi&at  remedies  there,  'Virhere  the  dl^eas^  dr6 
mdlst  fwtouia3r  ?  and  every  country  f s  best  provided  agaiiist  its 
6wn  etrits.  ts  not  the  thubarb  found,  where  the  dun  mo&t 
comipts  the  liver ;  and  the  scabious  by  the  shonfe  bf  the  sea, 
dtett  God  might  cure  as  sooti  ad  he  wounds  ?  and  the  inha- 
bfiUmts  may  see  thdr  remedy  against  the  leptosy  and  the 
seitt^y,  before  they  feel  theif  sickuess.  And  th^n  to  this  we 
may  add  nature^  commons  and  open  i^e^ds,  the  shores  6t 
livers  and  the  strand  of  the  sea,  the  ui^eohfined  ai)>,  th6 
wMerness  that  hath  no  hedge ;  and  that  in  these  every  man 
ifiay  hunt,  and  fowl,  and  fish,  tespettively ;  and  that  God 
siimls  ^me  miracles  and  extraordinary  ble^singd  S6  for  the 
public  good,  that  he  will  hot  ehdute  they  should  be  enclosed 
and  made  seve^.  i'hUs  he  is  pleased  to  dispengie  the 
iAaima  of  Cdabria,  the  medicinal  watei^  of  Germany,  the 
mui^ies  at  Sluys  at  this  day^  and  the  t^gyptiait  bean^  in  the 
inairghes  of  Albania,  and  the  salt  at  l^i-oas  or  old ;  which  God, 
t6  defeat  the  ^ovetousness  of  man,  and  to  spread  his  mercy 

ovef  the  jfabe  of  the  indigent,  as  the  sUn  scatters  his  beams 
e^et  tlie  bosom  of  the  whole  earth,  did  s6  brder,  that  as  long 
a^  every  man  was  permitted  to  paftake,  the  bosom  of  Heaven 
l^ad  ope6 ;  but  when  man  gathered  them  into  single  h^d- 
^,  ahd  made  dieffi  hnp!^6ipriate,  God  gatiiered  hid  hand  into 
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his  bosom,  and  bound  the  heavens  with  ribs  of  brass,  and  the 
earth  with  decrees  of  iron  ;  and  the  blesong  reverted  to  him 
that  gave  it,  since  they  might  not  receive  it  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  And  in  general,  this  is  the  excellency  of  this  mercy, 
that  all.  our  needs  are  certainly  supplied  and  secured  by  a 
promise  which  God  cannot  break:  but  he  that  cannot  br^ik 
the  laws  of  his  own-  promises,  can  break  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  he  may  perform  his  promise,  and  be  will  do  a  mirade 
rather  than  forsake  thee  in  thy  needs :  so  that  our  security 
and  the  rdative  mercy  is  bound  upon  us  by  all  the  power 
and  the  truth  of  Grod. 

8.  But  because  such  is  the  bounty  of  God,  that  he  hath 
provided  a  better  life  for  the  inheritance  of  man,  if  God  is  so 
merciful  in  making  fair  provisions  for  our  less  noble  pieui;,  in 
order  to  the  transition  toward  our  country,  we  may  expect 
that  the  mercies  of  God  have  rare  arts  to  secure  to  us  his 
designed  bounty  in  order  to  our  inheritance,  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  our  portion  for  ever.  And  here  I  consider,  that 
it  is  an  infinite  mercy  of  the  almighty  Father  of  mercies,  that 
he  hath  appointed  to  us  such  a  religion,  that  leads  us  to  a 
huge  felicity  through  pleasant  ways.  For  .the  felicity  that  is 
designed  to  us,  is  so  above  our  present  capacities  and  con- 
ceptions, that  while  we  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand 
it,  we  are  also  so  foolish  as  not  to  desire  it  with  passions  great 
enough  to  perform  the  little  conditions  of  its  purchase.  God, 
therefore,  knowing  how  great  an  interest  it  is,  and  how  apt 
we  should  be  to  neglect  it,  hath  found  out  such  conditions  of 
acquiring  it,  which  are  eases  and  satisfaction  to  our  present 
appetites.  God  hath  bound  our  salvation  upon  us  by  the 
endearment  of  temporal  prosperities ;  and  because  we  love 
this  world  so  well,  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  even  this 
world  may  secure  the  other.  And  of  this,  God  in  old  times 
made  open  profession :  for  when  he  had  secretly  designed  to 
bring  his  people  to  a  glorious  immortality  in  another  world, 
he  told  them  nothing  of  that,  it  being  a  tling  bigger  than  the 
capacity  of  their  thoughts,  or  of  their  heology;  but  told 
them  that  which  would  tempt  them  most,  and  endear  obe- 
dience: *  If  you  will  obey,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  things  of 
the  land  f  ye  shall  possess  a  rich  country,  ye  shall  triumph 
over  your  enemies,  ye  shall  have  numerous  families,  blessed 
children,  rich  granaries^  overrunning  wine-presses,  '  For  (jiocl 
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knew  the  cognation  of  most  of  them  was  so  dear  between  their 
aff£ictioiis'and  the  good  things  of  this  world,  that  if  they  did 
not  obey  in  hope  of  that  they  did  need»  and  fancy,  and  love, 
and  see,  and  feel, — ^it  was  not  to  be  expected  they  should  quit 
their  affections  for  a  secret  in  another  world,  whither  before 
they  come,  they  must  die,  and  lose  all  desire,  and  all  capacities 
of  enjoymdit.  But  this  design  of  Grod,  which  was  barefaced 
in  the  days  of  the  law,  is  now  in  the  Gospel  interwoven  secretly 
(but  yet  plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  fedth  and 
reason,)  into  every  virtue ;  and  temporal  advantage  is.  a  great 
ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  every  Christian  ^race.  For  so 
the  richest  tissue  dazzles  the  beholder^s  eye,  when  the  sun  re« 
fleets  upon  the  metal,  the  silver  and  the  gold  weaved  into  fan- 
tastic imagery,  or  a  wealthy  plainness ;  but  the  rich  wire 
and  shining  filaments  are  wrought  upon  cheaper  silk,  the 
spoil  of  worms  and  flies :  so  is  the  embroidery  of  our  virtue. 
The  glories  of  the  Spirit  dwell  upon  the  &ce  and  vestment, 
upon  the  fringes  and  the  borders,  and  there  we  see  the  beryl 
and  the  oniyx,  the  jasper  and  the  sardonjrx,  order  and  per^ 
fection,  love;  and  peace,,  and  joy,  mortification  of  the  passions 
and  ravishment  of  the -will,  adherences  to  God  and  imitation 
of  Christ,  reception  aiid  entertainment  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  longings  after  heaven,  humility  and  chastity,  temperance 
and  sobriety ;  these  make  the  frame  of  the  garment,  the  clothes 
of  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  be  found  naked  in  the  day^of 
the  Lord's  visitation;  but  through  these  rich  materials  a 
thread  of  silk  is  drawn,  some  compliance  with  worms  and 
weaker  creatures,  something  that  shall  please  our  bowels,  and 
make  the  lower  man  to  rejoice ;  they  are  wrought  upon  secular 
content  and  material  satisfactions :  and  now  we  caimot  be  haj^y 
uxxless  we  be  pious,  and  the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  the 
greatest  security,'  and  the  most  certain  instrument  of  making  a 
inah  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  healthful,  and  wise,  and  beloved, 
in  the  whole  world.  I  shall  now  remark  only  two  or  three 
instances ;  for  the  mcdn  body  of  this  truth  I  have  otherwhere 
represented.  » 

1.  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian,  as  it  relates  to  othei:s, 
is  nothing  but  justice  and  mercy  ^,  certain  parents  of  peace  and 
benefit :  and  upon  tliis  supposition,  what  evil  can  come  to. a 

^  Life  of  Holy>  Jeena,  part  iii.  disc .  14.    ._ 
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just  and  a  BievdAil,  to  a  aeoessaiy  and  uieful  pflnon?  "Set 
the  first  permiflBion  of  evQ  maa  upon  the  9tock  of  «tjt^«^qt. 
He  that  kills  may  be  killed,  and  he  that  does  injurj  m»f  he 
fiiischieTed ;  he  that  invades  another  man*^  ng^t^  nnist  "eBD^ioe 
ibe  loss  of  his  own;  mxA  when  I  put  my  biofther  tahi&deftiBee^ 
hi  nugr  chance  drive  the  evil  so  far  from  hims?!^  ihnt  tt  muf 
feeadi  me.  Laws  and  judges,  piivmte  and  public  ^idiaituriM^ 
wan  and  tribunals,  axes  and  vhcela,  'w^ase  madm,  noi  for  the 
xigfateous,  but  for  the  unjust;  and  all  that  vrbelh  toAeg  cf 
tilings  and  persons  would  be  useless,  if  men  did  do  aa  tiMj 
would  willingly  suffer* 

%«  And  because  there  is  no  evil  that  cani  fae£sll  &  jual  ommi^ 
vnless  it  oomes  by  injury  and  violence  our  leU^n  hstk  alse 
»ade  as  good  pro^siona  against  that  too^  as  the  natum  of  ikit 
tiling  will  suffer.  For  by  padence  we  are  leoonaled  to  ikm 
sufferance,  and  by  hope  and  faith  we  see  a  oertain  oonaecjiie^ 
reward ;  and  1^  praying  for  the  persecutbg  man  ytesti  cused 
of  all  the  evil  of  the  mind,  the  oavy  iaodd  the  firetfiilness  tiipt 
uses  to  gall  the  troubled  and  resisting  map :  an4^v^hai  we  turn 
all  the  passion  into  charity,  an4  God  turns  a&  the  si^finng 
into  reward,  there  ranains  nothing  that  is  vary  formMahle,  So 
that  our  rdigion  obUges  us  to  such  duties  which  prevent  all 
evils  that  hi^pen  justly  to  men ;  and  m  our  religion  no  man 
can  suffer  as  a  male£sctor,  if  he  follows  the  religion  truly:  and 
for  the  evils  that  are  unavcndable  and  come  by  violenos^  the 
^aces  oi  this  discipline  turn  them  into  virtues  and  inwaida, 
and  make  them  that  in  tbdr  event  they  ave  denrable^  and  in 
the  wflfering  they  are  \ety  tokrabK 

8.  But  then  when  w^  oomider  that  the  religion  «f  a 
t^hristian  consists  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  that  it  is  made 
up  of  merdes  and  irienddi^»  ot  friendly  conventions  and 
assemblies  oi  saints;  that  all  are  to  do  good  works  for  neoev- 
aary  uses,  that  is,  to  be  aUe  to  be  benefidal  to  the  puUSc,  and 
sot  to  be  burdensome  to  any,  where  it  can  be  avoided ;  what 
can  be  wished  to  men  in  relation  to  othera,  and  what  can  be 
more  benefidal  to  themselves,  than  that  they  be  sudi  whipsn 
atiber  nm  will  value  for  their  interest,  such  whom  the  public 
does  nae4»  wich  whqm  princes  and  nbbks  ought  to  esteem,  and 
all  men  con  make  use  ol  according  to  their  several  conditiona; 
that  they  are  so  well  provided  for,  that,  unless  a  persecution 
disables  them,  diey  can  not  only  majntain  themselves,  but 


oUige  otbcf&  t&  ^r  cliarity  ?  This  is  a  temporal  good, 
-ffdbiob  aU  vi90  me^  feckoiP^  as  part  of  that  felicity  which 
lecoBipflPse*  Wl  tibe  labpivrs  of  their  dajj  and  sweetens  tl^ 
akep  of  their  9ig^U  an4  pbK^s  them  in  that  circle  of  nei|^ 
bmrlKKd  9sd  «6Mty»  wher^  inea  gre  nfioBt  value4  and  most 

4h  To  this  ^e  may  9dd  this  matenal  Qonadergtion :  Th^ 
«y  thQ99  Cr9M(9  which  ohUge  ,us  to  do  good  to  others,  ar^ 
ii^^lUlg  ^b^  bi^t  ^ertai^  instruments  of  doing  advantage  iq 
MTse^yes.    Jt  i^  «  huge  nobl^aose  o|  charity  to  ^ve  almi 
Mt  0iily  t©  Qwr  h?otb^r,  bmt  for  him.    It  is  the  C^uruHwi 
IMEifi:fie»  !%.€  th«t  of  J^b,  who  s^ade  pbliitions  for  his  sopf 
lAm,  tibtey  imied  ^^  pth^»  iN^rii^  M  th^y  had  wm^ 
agaiost  Qod*    A^A  ¥  I  give  idmib  and  fa^  lo^  pis^y,  ii^ 
bdbitf  <rf  my  priipc^  <wr  py  pat(0|b  my  frieild  qr  my  childr^ 
I  d^  a  wmbiofttiofi  of  holy  .%Qtio«9 ;  ^hich  «r^  of  all  tbmgi 
that  I  can  do,  the  most  effe^Uiaj  i^tercesjupn  lor  hjuo^  wi^^ 
I  so  reoommoid.     But  then  observe  the  art  of  this,  i(|id  whi^ 
a  plot  is  hid  by  thQ  I)ivm^  mefi^r^  to  secure  blessing  to 
WffseiTes.    That  I  am  i»  peirson  lit  to,  ipt^ccede  and  yac^y  for 
Usi,  miist:  aippo9e^  m^  a  ^i^ous  perspn,  one  whom  God 
fiKther  wiU  acc^ :  so  that,  before  I  be  fit  to  pr«^y  and  int^P.- 
pne  for  him,  I  must  &9t  become  dear  to  Qod;  aod  my  ch^ 
li^  east  do  M«n  no  good,  fimr  whose  intc^eist  I  gave  it,  li>ut  by 
wddng  me  first  aeoeptable  to  Crod,  ^at  sq  h^  miiy  the  rath^ 
haarsne*    And  when  X  fa3tt  it  is  first  an  i^t  pf  repentanoe  for 
wi^etSy  before  it  can  be  an  instrument  of  impetratim  f^  him^ 
And  thus  I  do  my  brother  a  singly  benefit,  by  doing  mysdf 
a  double  one.    Axd  it  is  also  so  ordered,  that  ^rhen  I  pri^ 
for  a  persoQ  for  whom  Qod,  will  not  hear  me,  yet,  then  he 
will  hear  me  for  myself,  tln^i^h  I  say  nothing  in  my  pw^ 
bdialf?  aad«ur  prayers. are  like  Jonalhm's  arrows;  if  they 
fall  short,  yet  they  iretmn  my  friend  or  my  fiiend^hip  to  me; 
-or  if  tbey  go  l»me,  they  secure  turn  whom  they 'praj  fpi:; 
and  I  hs^w  not  osiy  the  ^mfort  of  rejoicing  whh  himi,  bi^ 
^be  hanow  and  the  rewiurd  of  procuring  him  a  joy.    And 
eertain  it  i%  that  the  diaritiJide  prayer  for  imothet  cw  never 
want  what  it  asks,  or,  instead  of  it,  a  greater  Ue£«ittg.    The 
gwod  many^tbat  saw  his  poor  brother  troubled^  b^use  h^ 
had  nothing  ta  present  for  an  cSSerxBg  at  the  holy  coiww- 
9itm9  <9An  all  knew  thcmsdYw  obUged  ta  da  kiixdpeMf  for 
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Christ^s  poor  members,  with  which  themselves  were  incoi^ 
rated'  with  so  mysterious  an  unibn),  and  gaVe  him  mfoitej, 
that  he  might  present  for  the'  good  of  his  soul/  as  other 
Christians  did,<^— had  not  only  the  reward  of  alms,  but  of 
religion  too ;  and  lliat-  c^eriiig  wiis  well  husbanded,  for  it  did 
benefit  to  two  souls.  For  as  I  sin  when  I  make  another  sin; 
so  if  I  help  him  to  do  a  good,  I  am:  sharer  ih  the  gains  of 
thit  talent;  and  he  shall  not  have  the  less,  but  I  shall 'be 
rewarded  upon  his  stock.  And  this  was  it  -which' David 
rejoiced  in :  f*  Partic^ps  sum  omniUm  timeiltium  te  f*  "  1  am 
a  partner,  u  companion,  6f 'all  them  that  fear  thee  ;^  I  ishkre 
in  their  profits.-  If  I  do  but  rejdice  at  ievery  grace  of  God 
which  I  see  in  my  brother,  I  shall  be  tewarded  for  that  gntee. 
And  we  need  not  eiivy  theexcellency'  of  another ;  it  beobifies 
mine  as  well  as  his;  and  ff  I  do  rejoice,  I  shall  have  cause 
to  rejoice.  So  ^xceUent,'so  fuQ,  so  artifieial  is  the  m^cy' of 
God,  in  making,  and^seekisg,  and  finding  all  occasions' to  ^do 
lis  good. 

5.  The  v^  charity,  and  love,  and  mercy,  that  is  coin- 
manded  in  dur  religion,  is  in  itself  a  great  excellency^  not 
only  in  order  to  heaven,  but  to  the  comforts  of  the  earth  too, 
and  such,  without  which  a  mtm  is  not  capable  of  a  blessing 
or  a  comfort.  And  he  that  sent  charity  and  friendships  into 
the  world,  intended  charity  to  be  as  relative  as  justice^  and 
to  do  its  effect  both  upon  the  loving  and  the  beloved  peirsbn. 
It  is  a  reward  and  a  Uessing  to  a  kind  father,  when  his 
childiDen  do  well ;  and  every  degree  of  prudent  love  which  he 
bears  to  them,  is  an  endearment  of  his  joy;  and  he  that  loves 
them  notj  but  looks  upbn  them  as  burdens  of  necessity  and 
loads  to  his:  fortune,  loses  those  many  rejbicings,'  and  the 
pleasures  of  kindness  which  they  feast  withal,  who  love  to 
divide  thdr  fortunes  amongst  them,  because  they  have 
already  divided  large  and  equal  portions  of  their  heart.  I 
have  instanced  in  this  relation ;  but  it  is  true  in  all  the  excel- 
lency of  friendship:  and  every  man  rejoices  twice,  when  he 
hath  a  partner  of  his  joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and 
makes  it  but  a  moiety;  but  he  swells  my  joy,  and  makes  it 
double.  For  so  two  channels  divide  the  river,  and  lessen  it 
into  rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to  bedruiik  up 
at  the  &tst  revels  0f  the  Syrian*  star ;  but  two  tordies  do  not 
divide^  but  i&crease  the  flame.    And  though  my  tears  are  the 
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sooner  dried  up,  when  they  ruti  upon  toy  friend'a  cheeks  in 
the  f unewB  of  oompassion ;  yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled 
his  lamp,  we  tinite  the  glories,  and  make  them  radiant,  like 
the  golden  candlesticks  that  bum  before  the  throne  of  God ; 
because  they  shine  by  numbers,  by  unions,  and  confederations 
of  light  and  joy« 

And  now,  upon  this  account,  which  is  already  so  great,  I 
need  not  reckon  concerning  the  collateral  issuesr  and  little 
atzeams  of  eomfort,  which  God  hath  made  to  issue  from  that 
religion  to  which  God  hath  obliged  us ;  such  as  are  mutual 
eomfarts,-~vis]iing  sick  people,— instructing  the  ignorant, — > 
and  so  becoming  better  instructed,  and  fortified,  and  com-* 
forted  ourselves,  by  the  instruments  of  our  brother^s  ease 
and  advantages ; — ^the  glories  of  converting  souls,  of  rescuing 
a  sinner  from  hell,  of  a  miserable  man  from  the  grave, — ^the 
bmiottr  and  nobleness  of  being  a  good  man, — the  noble  con- 
fidenoe  and  the  bravery  of  innocence, — the  ease  of  patience^— ^ 
ihe  quiet  of  contentedness, — the  rest  of  peacefulness, — ^the 
Worthiness  of  forgiving  others, — ^the  greatness  of  spirit  that 
is  in  despising  riches, — and  the  sweetness  of  spirit  that;  is  in 
medjdess  and  humility; --these  are  Christian  graces  in  every 
sense;  favours  of  God,  and  issues  of  his  bounty  and  his 
niercy«  But  all  that  I  shall  now  observe  farther  concerning 
them  is  this ;  That  God  hath  made  these  necessary ;  he  hath 
obliged  us  to  have  them>  under  pain  of  damnation ;  he  hath 
made  it  so  sure  to  u^  to  become  happy  even  in  this  world, 
that  if  we  will  not,,  he  hath  threatened  to  destroy  us ;  which 
is  not  a  desire  or  aptness  to  do  us  an  evil,  but  an  art  to  make 
it  impossible  that  we  should.  For  God  hath  so  ordered  it, 
that  we.  cannot  perish,  unless  we  desire  it  ourselves ;  and 
unless  we  will  do  ourselves  a  mischief  on  purpose  to  get  hell^ 
we  are  secured  of  heaven ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  any  w^y  that  can  more  infallibly  do  the  work  of  felicity 
upon  creatures  that  can  choose,^  than  to  make  that  which  they 
should  naturally  choose,  be  spiritually  their  duty :  and  then  he 
will  make  thenx  happy  hereafter,  if  they  wiU  suffer  him  ta 
make  them  happy  here.  But  hard  by  stand  another  throxig  of 
mercieSj^  that  must  be  Qonsidered  by  us,  and  God  must  be  glo-^ 
rified  in  them;  for  they  are  such  as  are  intended  tQ  preserve 
to  us  all  this  felicity. 

9^  Godjt  that  he  might  secure  oqr  duty  and  ouir  present 
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and  coneiequent  felicity,  bath  tied  ni  tdth  golden  diiiiiBi 
und  bound  us,  not  only  with  Ae  bracelets  ci  love  atid  thfe 
deliciousness  of  hope»  but  with  the  riider  coi:ds  of  fittdr  and 
reverence ;  ev&n  with  all  the  innumeraUe  {Murts  of  h  restrakii&g 
grace.  For  it  is  a  huge  aggravation  of  human  cakanty  to 
consider,  that  after  a  man  hath  been  instructed  tti  the  IbVe 
lind  advantages  of  his  religion,  and  knows  it  tabe  the  #ay 
of  honour  and  felicity^  and  that  to  prevaricate  Ins  holy  satMs^ 
tions  is  certain  death  and  disgrace  to  etisnial  ag^ ;  yet  tlitit 
iome  men  shall  despise  theb  r^^io^,  othei^  shall  be  very 
wary  of  its  laws,  and  eall  the  (Dommandmentl  a  burden  (  aikl 
too  many,  with  a  perfect  choice,  diall  ddi^t  in  deaths  knA 
the  ways  that  lead  thither ;  and  they  dioose  money  infinitely^ 
and  to  rule  over  their  brother  bjf  all  meansj  and  to  be 
levaiged  extremely^  and  to  prevml  by  i^ttmg^  abd  td  do  HH 
that  they  can^  and  please  thems^ves  hi  all  that  itoy  dbflfee^ 
and  love  it  fondly,  and  be  riestkss  in  Idl  things  but  Whei^ 
they  perish.  If  God  shoidd  not  interpose  by  the  ^Bttn  of  ieI 
miraculous  and  merdful  graces  and  put  a  bridle  in  tlie  raevith 
ef  our  lusts,  and  ^astise  the  sea  of  our  follies  by  sottie  heapa 
of  sand  or  the  walls  of  a  rock.  We  should  perish  in  the  d^Uge 
of  sm  universally ;  as  the  old  W^ld  did  in  that  stbrm  tf  die 
Divine  ftnger,  *  the  food  of  waters.^  But  thiis  God  sufibifi 
but  few  adulteries  in  the  worlds  in  respect  of  Whiit  Would  be^ 
if  all  men  that  desire  to  be  adulterers,  had  power  asid  cfppo^ 
tunity.  And  yet  some  men,  and  very  many  Women^  tu^  by 
modesty  and  natural  sliaalefacedness,  ciiastised  in  A^  tod 
forwJappetites;  *  the  laws  of  ni4n,  or  puWfc  t^U^, 
or  the  indeceiicv  and  unhandsome  drtumdiances  ci  tin^ 
eheck  the  desire,  Itnd  make  it  that  it  cannot  arrive  at  set 
For  so  hAve  I  seen  h  busy  flame  sitting  upon  a  sullen  eoid^ 
turn  its  |feint  to  all  the  angles  and  portiom  df  its  neighbbur- 
hood,  and  reach  at  a  heap  of  prepared  straw,  which,  like  a 
bold  temptation,  called  it  to  a  restless  motion  knd  activi^ ; 
but  either  it  was  at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle  breath 
from  heaven  diverted  the  sphere  and  the  ray  of  ^e  fire  to  thi^ 
other  side,  and  iso  prevented  the  violence  of  the  burning; 
till  the  flame  etjared  in  a  weak  'consumption,  and  died, 
turning  into  smoke,  and  the  coolness  of  death,  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  a  cinder.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are  Wiiiged 
with  sails  and  a  lusty  wihd  of  passion,  and  {)ass  bii  in  a 


raiooth  ehannel  of  bpportutiiity,  G(ki  (rft^ntimes  hMeir^  ^ 
W  and  II16  inipatieht  desire  from  pasBing  on  to  its  pdrt,  ind 
tsktetihg  into  action,  by  a  sudden  thought^  by  It  Kttle  f^metti^ 
branfce  rf  a  wotdj  by  « JFancyy  by  h  sudd^  disability,  by  uni-ea^ 
tonabk  and  iirilik%  fedrsj  by  the  sudden  intervening  erf  eomJ 
T^yi  by  the  1^  i^mirieB^  of  the  ^sioiij,  by  curioaty  ^  by 
want  of  health,  by  the  too  great  violence  of  the  desire,  bursting 
telSf  Mtk  itii  fi]n^m  into  dissolution  and  a  i*enii8S  easiness^  by 
ft  ^htence  of  Scripture,  by  the  reverence  of  a  good  inan,  or 
ch^  by  thfe  phjptet  iilter^entioiis  of  the  Spirit  bf  grace,  chas- 
tiSkig  the  crime,  aikd  rejpresenting  its  appendant  misdiiefs,  and 
ftii  OMifllitUedt  Sifiard^  and  irregularity ;  dnd  after  all  this,  thd 
ftt-y  anguish  and  tt-ouble  of  being  defeated  in  the  purpose^ 
Mth  tolled  itdelf  into  so  much  uneasinest^  and  unquiet  reflec« 
^0^,  that  the  ni&n  is  grown  ashamed,  and  vexed  into  more 
li^bto  oouiis^ifri 

And  die  meiisy  of  God  is  not  less  than  infinite,  in  sepa- 
rating men  from  the  occasions  of  their  sin,  from  the  neigh-> 
hmniiodd  ttid  temptation;  For  if  the  hyaena  and  a  dog 
Aotdd  be  thrust  into  the  same  kennel,  one  of  them  would 
sobn  find  a  grtve^  and>  it  may  be,  both  of  them  their  death, 
fb  infidlildd  in  Ihd  Mn  of  most  men,  if  they  be  showed  a 
Hmptation*  Nitre  andj  resin,  naphtha  and  bitumen,  sulphur 
koA  fAtA,  ird  th^ir  constitution ;  and  the  fire  passeis  upon 
'Aefiax  infinit^yj  knd  there  is  none  to  secure  them.  But  God, 
by  r€»«»Vltlg  our  tfns  far  from  us,  <  as  f&r  as  the  east  is  froth 
thfe  "^ett/  not  only  putting  away  the  guilt,  but  setting  the 
^ise^iibift  far  frijak  ns,  feXtreriaely  fa^^l*o  fet  that  feotnetinies 
ym  ttaAMt  i&,  and  bi&ny  timeii  nbt  easily,— hi&th  magnified  hii 
itelpey^  by  ^Smg  tts  safety  in  all  those  measureii  in  ivhich  we 
d^yntempted;  It  woUM  be  the  matter  bf  hew  discburses, 
tf  I  fihbuld  consicler  concerning  the  variety  of  God's  grace ; 
Ud  ^l^v^ting'and  accompanying,  his  inviting  and  corrobo-^ 
^tin^  g^ace ;  hiA  assistmg  us  to  will,  his  enabling  lis  to  do '; 
Ms  ilending  angek  to  watch  us,  to  remove  us  from  evil  com- 
{mny,  to  drive  us  with  swordS  of  fire  from  forbidden  instanced, 
to  carry  us  by  unobserved  opportunities  into  holy  company, 
to  inimster  occasions  erf  holy  discourses,  to  make  it  by  sohiei 
ifr<illia  Gt  other  necessary  to  do  an  holy  action,  to  mak^  us  in 
love  with  virtue,  because  they  have  mingled  that  virtue  with 
a  just  and  ft  fifdr  interedt ;  to  Bome  men^  by  making  religion 
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that  thing  diey  live  upon ;  to  others,  the  means  of  their  repu^ 
tation  and  the  securities  of  thdr  honour,  and  thousands  of 
ways  more,  which  every  prudent  man  that  watches  the  ways 
of  God,  cannot  bat  have  observed.  But  I  must  also  observe 
other  great  conjugations  of  mercy;  for  he  that  is  to  pass 
tiirou^  an  infinite,  must  not  dwell  upon  evay  little  line  of 
life. 

10.  The  nestt  order  of  maxies  is  sudi  which  is  of  so  purtf 
and  unmingled  constitution,  that  it  hath  at  first  no  regard  to 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  receivers;   and  after-* 
wards,  when  it  hath,  it  relates  only  to  sudi  conditkmsy  wluch 
itself  creates  and  produces  in  the  suscipient;  I  mean,  the 
mercies  of  the  Divine  predestination.     "Fot  was  it  not  aa 
infinite  mercy,  that  God  should  predestinate  all  mankind  td 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  he  had  no  other  reaaon 
to  move  him  to  do  it,  but  because  man  was  miserable,  and 
needed  his  pity?     But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  inters 
medial  part  of  this  mysterious  mercy«     Why  ahould  God 
cause  us  to  be  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  not  to  be  cir- 
cumcised by  the  impure  hands  of  a  Turkish  priest?    What 
distii^uished  me  from  another,  that  my  father  was  severe  in 
his  discipline,  and  careful  to  ^  bring  me  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord ;''  and  I  was  not  exposed  to  the  caxcH 
lessness  of  an  irreligious  guardian,  and  taught  to  steal  and 
lie,  and  to  make  sport  with  my  infSmt  vices  and  beginnings  of 
iniquity  ?     Who  was  it  that  discerned  our  persons  from  the 
lot  of  dying  chrysoms,  whose  portion  must  be  among  those 
who  never  glorified  God  with  a  free  obedience?    What  had 
you  done  of  good,  or  towards  it,  that  you  were  not  cot^ 
demned  to  that  stupid  ignorance,  which  makes  the  souls  of 
most  men  to  be  little  higher  than  beasts;  and  who  iindeiw 
stand  nothing  of  religion  and  noble  prindples,  of  parables 
and  wise  sayings  of  old  men  ?    And  not  only  in  our  cradles, 
but  in  our  schools  and  our  colleges,  in  our  fri^dships  and  in 
our  marriages,  in  our  enmities  and  in  all  our  conversati<m,  in 
our  virtues  and  in  our  vices,  where  all  things  in  us  were 
equal,  or  else  we  were  the  inferior,  there  is  none  of  us  but 
have  felt  the  mercies  of  many  differences.     Or  it  may  be^  my 
brother  and  I  were  intemperate,  and  drunk,  and  quarrelsome^ 
and  he  killed  a  man;   but  God  did  not  suffer  m&tp  do  so; 
befell  dpwn  and  died  with  a  little  .disprder;,  I  w^as  a  beast^^. 
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and  yet  was  pennitted  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  die  in  my  ains: 
he  did  amiss  once,  and  waa  surprised  in  that  disadvantage ; 
I  sin  daily,  and  am  still  invited  to  repentance :  he  would  fain 
have  Uved  and  amended ;  I  neglect  the  grace,  but  am  allowed 
die  time.  And  when  God  sends  the  angel  of  his  wrath  to 
execute  his  anger  upon  a  sinful  people,  we  are  encompassed 
with  funerals,  and  yet  the  angel  haUi  not  smitten  us.  What 
or  who  makes  the  difference  ?  We  shall  then  see,,  when,  in 
the  reparations  of  eternity,  we  sitting  in  glory  fhall  see  some 
of  the  partners  of  our  sins  carried  into  despair  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  left  hand^  and  roaring  in  the  seats  of  the  repro- 
bate ;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  it  is  even  that  mercy  which 
bath  no  cause  but  itself,  nq  measure  of  its  emanation  but  our 
misery,  no  natural  limit  but  eternity,  no  begmning  but  God, 
no  object  but  man,  no  reason  but  axk  essential  and  an  unalter^ 
able  goodness,  no  variety  but  our  necessity  and  capacity,  no 
change  but  new  instances  of  its  own  nature,  no  ending  or 
repentance,  but  our  absolute  and  obstinate  refusal  to  enter* 
tain  it. 

11.  Lastly:  Alt  the  merdes  of  God  are  concentred*in  that 
i^hioh  is  fix  the  felicity  ci  man ;  and  God  is  so  great  a  lover 
of  ^uls,  that  he  provides  securities  and  fair*  conditions,  for 
them,^  even  against  all  our  reason  and  hopes,  our  expectations 
imd  weak  discoursings.  The.  particulars  I  shall  remark  are 
these:  1^  God'^s  mercy  prevails  over  the  malice  and  igno- 
ranees,^  th^  weaknesses  and  follies,  of  men ;  so  that  in  the 
'inventions  and  assemblies  of  heretics  (as  the  word  is  usually 
understood,  for  aring  and  mistdcen  people),  although  their 
doctrines  are  such,  that,  if  men  should  live  according  to  their 
proper  and  natural  consequences,  they  would  live  impiously, 
yet  in  every  one  of  these  there  are  persons  so  innocently  and 
invincibly  inistaken,  and  who  meaijt  nothing  but  truth,  while 
ii^  the  simplicity  of  their  heart  they  talk  nothing  but  error, 
that,  in  the  defiance  and  contradiction  of  their  own  doctrines, 
they  livQ  according  to  its  contradictory^  He  that  believes 
contrition  alone,  with  confession  to  a,  priest,  is  enough  to 
expiate  ten  thousand  sins,  is  furnished  with  an  excuse  easy 
enough  to  quit  himself  froni  the  troubles  of  a  holy  life; 
and  he  that  hath  a  great  many  cheap  ways  of  buying  off 
his  penances  for  a  little  money,  even  for  the  greatest  sins,  is 
taught  a  way  not  to  fear  the  doing  of  an  act,  for  which  he 


ma&t  i^epent ;  since  repentance  ia  a  duty  so  aoon^  90  cei^taiuly^ 
fnd  so  easily  performed.  But  these  are  nqtodkiug  doctiinss  of 
the  Boman  church ;  and  yet  &od  so  loves  th^  spuls  of  hi| 
creatures,  that  many  men,  who  trust  to  these  ^trine^  in  theit 
discourses,  dare  not  rely  upon  them  in  their  lives.  But  while 
tboy  talk  as  if  they  did  not  need  to  live  striptly,  many  of  them 
live  so  strictly  as  if  they  did  not  believe  so  |[y>lislily.  Qe  that 
tells  that,  antecedently,*  Grod  hath,  to  all  human  choice,  dc^cr^ 
men  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  takes  aw^i^y  from  men  all  care  <^  tb? 
way,  because  they  believe  that  he  that  infallibly  decreed  thut 
end,  badi  unalterably  appointed  the  i[nean$ ;  ^d  i^me  m^ 
that  talk  thus  wildly >  Uve  soberly,  and  are  overwrought  in  their 
imderstandiog  by  some  secret  art  of  faod,  that  man  may  i)q( 
perish  in  his  ignorance,  but  be  assisted  in  his  choice,  and  9aved 
by  the  IHvine  mercnes.  And  ther^  isf  no  s^t  of  m<en  but  art 
lurni Aed  wiUi  antidotes  and  little  excuses  to  cure  the  venom 
pf  their  doctrine ;  and  therefore,  although  the  adhetent  and 
xsonstituent  poison  is  notorious,  and  therefore  to  be  decUn^, 
yet,  because  it  is  collaterally  cured  and  overpowered  by  the  toe- 
rent  and  wisdom  of  6od''s  mercies,  the  men  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  quire,  that  we  may  aU  join  in  giving  God  praise  lor 
the  operation  of  his  hands. — %.  I  stud  formerly,  that  there  ace 
many  secret  and  undiscemed  merdes  by  which  mt^  liv^,  and 
of  which  men  can  give  no  account,  till  they  come  to  give  God 
thanks  at  their  publication;  and  of  this  sort  is  that  mejtty  which 
Gpd  reserves  for  the  spuls  of  many  millions  of  men  aud  women, 
concerning  whom  we  have  no  hopes,  if  we  acoo:unt  conc^iiing 
them  by  the  usual  proportions  of  revelation  and  Ghrigtian 
commandments ;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to  bope  some  strange 
good  things  concerning  them,  by  the  analogy  and  gener^d  rulep 
of  the  Bivine  mercy.  Far  what  shall  become  of  ignorai^ 
Christians,  people  ihat  live  in  wildernesses  and  places  n&ore 
desert  than  a  primitive  hermitage?  people,  that  are  baptized', 
and  taught  to  go  to  church,  it  may  be,  once  a  year?  pf^e 
that  can  get  no  more  knowledge ;  they  know  not  where  to  have 
it,  nor  how  to  desire  it  ?  And  yet  that  an  eternity  of*  pains 
shall  be  consequent  to  such  an  i^orance,  is  unlike  the  mercy 
of  God ;  and  yet  that  they  should  be  in  any  disposition  towards 
an  eternity  of  intellectual  joys,  is  nowhere  set  down  in  the  leaver 
of  revelation^  And  when  the  Jews  grew  rebellious,  or  a  silly 
womap  pf  the  dftugbters  of  Abrabom  was  tempted>  and  Am^ 
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^d  Duiu$lied  with  deaths  we  usually  talk  89  if  tbaf  death  pf^ssed 
on  tp  a  worse ;  but  yet  we  may  arrest  our  thoughts;  upon  th^ 
!pi]ri|i^e  mercies,  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  froia 
thf{  pivipe  gopduesft,  that  no  gr^\ei^  fcjrfeitHre  h^  taken  upon 
a  ]&%  tba^  ^^  expressed  in  \ts  sanction  9^d  pv^blication.  If$ 
t)iat  makes  ^  law,  and  bmds  it  with  the  penfilty  of  stripes,  W9 
^^  het  int^ids  ppt  to  afflict  the  disobedient  witl^  scprpipn$ 
^d  i^es ;  and  i\  had  been  hiigely  necessary  fhat  God  \^ 
fQ9xe^  the  Jews  frpm  their  sins  by  threat^nipg  the  pains  of 
1)^11  to  them  tlu^t  d^sob^ed,  if  he  intended  tpii^ct  it;  tot 
fdtliougli  mapy  men  would  have  ventured  the  futu^^^  [sjinc? 
^^y  ^  n^t  alighted  with  the  present  and  visible  ^yil,  yet 
fSSpe  pg^nfi  w^h14  have  l^ad  morf  j^ilp^pp^cal  and  spiritual 
apprehensions  than  others,  and  have  b^p  mf^Iibly  cured^  in 
all  their  temptations,  with  the  fear  of  an  eternal  pain ;  and, 
however,  whether  they  had  or  no,  yet  since  it  cannot  be 
understood  how  it  consists  with  the  Civine  justice  to  exact  a 
pain  bigger  than  he  threatened,  greater  than  he  gave  warning 
of,  we  are  sure  it  is  a  great  way  off  from  God's  mercy  to  do  so. 
He  that  usually  imposes  less,  and  is  loth  to  inflict  any,  and 
very  often  forgives  it  all,  is  hugely  distant  from  exacting  an 
eternal  punishment,  when  the  most  that  he  threatened,  and 

SW?  Q^S  !BI»  ^^  ^H?  *  *^P?f4'    T1^^  f^^t  p^  this  coor 

^do^ation  t  would  havp  tf>  b^  this:  That  yi^^,  j^y  jjubUcly 
\rprihip  this  m^rcy  of  Gpd,  which  is  feq)t  in  s^ret,  aiid  that 
we  be  not  top  fprwaxd  in  sentepcipg  all  heathens,  and  preva- 
dc^^i)^  Jewf,  to  the  eternal  pains  of  }ieU;  bqt  to  bop^  that 
th^7  liav^  a  portion  in  the  secretf  of  tlie  Divine  mercy,  ^here 
9!^,  upless  wany  of  us  have  some  little,  portions  deposited, 
our  condition  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  sometimes  most 
Ig^jscarable.  God  kpows  best  how  intolerably  accursed  a  thing 
it  ia  to  p^h  in  the  espial  ^apgi^e^  of  heU,  and  therefore  he  is 
nof>  ea^y  to  inflict  it ;  and  if  the  joys  of  heaven  be  tpo  gre^t 
to  W  expected  upon  top  easy  terpots,'  certainly  the  pains  of  the 
damned  are  infinitely  too  }fig  to  pass  lightly  upojc^  persons  whp 
cannot  ^elp  th^fdves,  and  whp,  if  they  were  helped  with 
cleai^er  revelations,  lyould  have  ^voided  them.  But  as  in 
these  things  we  paustt  not  piry  iatp  the  si^rets  of  the  Divine 
ecpnomy,  b^ing  §urf,  whether  it  b^  so.  or  no,  it  is  mo9t  jus^, 
yven  ^^  it  i|;  so  we  may  expect  to  see  th^  glorie?  of  the 
Wyin^,  9?f??y  w4f  P^hlic^  10  une^R?eted  ii^tapc^,  at  the 
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great  day  of  matiifestatioiL  And,  indeed,  our  dead  many 
times  go  forth  from  our  hands  very  strangely  and  carelessly, 
without  prayers,  without  sacraments,  without  consideration, 
without <;ounsel,  and  without  comfort;  and  to  dress  the  soals 
of  our  dear  people  sat  so  aad  a  parting,  is  an  employment  we 
therefore  omit,  not  always  because  we  are  negl^nt,  but 
because  the  work  is  sad,  and  allays  the  affections  of  the  world 
^ith  those  melancholic  circumstances ;  but  if  God  did  not  in 
jiis  mercies  make  secret  and  equivalent  provisions  for  them,  and 
take  care  of  his  redeemed  ones,  we  might  unhappily  meet  them 
in  a  sad  eternity,  And,  without  remedy,  weep  together,  and 
groan  for  ever !  But  ^  God  hath  provided  better  things  for 
them,  that  they^  without  us,^  that  is,  without  our  assistance^ 
*  shall  be  made  perfect.^ 


SERMON  XXVIL 

PART  III. 


The&e  are  ^ery  many  more  orders  and  conjugations  pf  mep* 
cies;  but  because  the  numbers  of  them  naturally  tend  to 
itheir  own  greatness,  that  is,  to  have  no  measure,  I  must  reckon 
but  a  few  more,  and  them  also  without  order :  for  that  they 
do  descend  upon  us,  we  see  and  feel,  but  by  what  order  of 
things  or  causes,  is  as  undiscerned  as  the  head  of  Nilus,  or  a 
sudden  remembrance  of  a  long-neglected  and  forgotten  pro- 
position, 

1.  But  upon  this  account  it  is  that  good  men  have  pb- 
served,  that  the  providence  of  Grod  is  so  great  a  provide  for 
holy  living,  and  does  so  certainly  minister  to  religion,  that 
nature  and  chance,  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  influence 
of  Heaven,  are  taught  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  miracles  that 
God  hath,  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world,  wrought  for  the 
establishing  his  laws,  iand  confirming  his  promises,  and  se- 
curing our  obedience;  though  that  was,  all  the  way,  the 
overflowings  and  miracles  of  mercy,  as  well  as  power:  but 
that   which    I    consider  is,  that  besides  the  extraordinary 
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emanatioiis  of  the  Divine  power  upon  the  first  and  most 
solemn  occasions  of  an  institution,  and  the  first  beginnings 
of  a  religion,  (such  as  were  the  wonders  Grod  did  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  wilderness,  preparatory  to  the  sanction  of  that  law  and 
the  first  covenant,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  for  the  founding  and  the  building  up  the  religion 
of  the  Grospel  and  the  new  covenant),  God  does  also  do 
things  wonderful  and  miraculous,  for  the  promoting  the 
ordinaiy  and  less  solemn  actions  of  our  piety,  and  to  assist 
and  accompany  them  in  a  constant  and  regular  succession. 
It  was  a  strange  yariety  of  natural  efficacies,  that  manna 
should  stink  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  gathered  upon  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  and  that  it  should  last  till  forty-eight 
hours,  if  gathered  upon  the  even  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  it 
should  last  many  hundreds  of  years,  when  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  by  the  ministry  of  the  high  priest.  But  so  it  was 
in  the  Jews^  religion:  and  manna  pleased  every  palate,  and  it 
filled  all  appetites,  and  the  same  measure  was  a  different  pro- 
portion, it  was  much  and  it  was  little ;  as  if  nature,  that  it 
might  serve  religion,  had  been  taught  some  measures  of 
infinity,  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  filling  all  things, 
and  circumscribed  with  nothing,  measured  by  one  omer,  and 
doing  the  work  of  two ;  like  the  crowns  of  kings,  fitting  the 
brows  of  Nimrod  and  the  most  mighty  warrior,  and  yet  not 
too  large  for  the  temples  of  an  infant  prince.  And  not  onty 
is  it  thus  in  nature,  but  in  contingencies  and  acts  depending 
upon  the  choice  of  men ;  for  God  having  commanded  the 
sons  of  Israel  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  thrice  every 
year,  and  to  leave  their  borders  to  be  guarded  by  women, 
and  children,  and  sick  persons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dili- 
gent and  spiteful  enemies,  yet  God  so  disposed  of  their  hearts 
and  opportunities,  that  they  never  entered  the  land  when  the 
people  were  at  their  solemnity,  until  they  desecrated  their 
rites,  by  doing  at  their  passover  the  greatest  sin  and  treason 
in  the  world.  Till  at  Easter  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory,  they  were  secure  in  Jerusalem  and  in  their  borders ; 
but  when  they  had  destroyed  religion  by  this  act,  God  took 
away  their  security,  and  Titus  besieged  the  city  at  the  feast 
of  Easter,  that  the  more  might  perish  in  the  deluge  of  the 
Divine  indignation. 

To  this  pbservation  the  Jews  add,  that  in  Jerusalem  no 
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man  ever  had  a  fall  that  came  thither  to  worship ;  that  at 
their  solemn  £e;3tivals,  there  was  reception  in  the  town  for  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  laiid ;  concerning  which,  although  I 
cannot  aJSSnn  any  thing,  yet  this  is  certain^  that  no  godly 
person,  amoi^  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  ever  a  be^ar;  bot 
all  the  variety  of  human  chances  were  overruled  to  the  pur-^ 
poses  of  providence,  and  providence  was  measured  by  the 
ends  of  the  leligiou,  add  the  religion  which  promised  them 
plenty,  perfiamed  the  promise^  till  the  natipn  and  the  religim 
too  began  to  decline^  that  it  might  give  place.  tQ  a  b^tq: 
ministry,  and  a  more  cKceUent  dispeniMition  of  tbe  thiQgs  pf 
the  world. 

But  when  Christian  religion  was  panted*  wd  h^d  talceii 
root,  and  had  filled  all  lands,  then  all  the  nature  of  thif\gs, 
the  whole  creation,  became  servant  to  the  kingdom  of  gt^oe.  I 
and  the  head  of  the  religion  is  also  the  head  o£  the  crefturei, 
and  mipisters  all  the  things  of  the  world  in  order  to  th$ 
Spirit  of  gTAce :  and  now  *^  angels  ai^  miniatering  spirit^,  sept 
forth  to  minister  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  the  Lord  ;7 
and  all  the  violences  of  men,  and  things  of  nature  and  ot^oicf^ 
are  forced  into  subjection  and  lowest  ministries,  ao^  ^^  ^ 
opemte,  as  with  aii  united  design,  tq  verify  all  H^e  prqmkSf 
of  the  Qospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage  all  the  children  of 
the  kingdom:  and  now  he  that  is  made  poor  by  chance  of 
persecution,  Is  made  rich  by  religion;  and  he  that  hat^^ 
nothing,  yet  possesses  all  things :  and  sorrpw  itself  is  thf 
greatest  comfort,  not  only  because  it  ministers  to  virtue^  bnt 
because  itself,  is  one,  as  in  the  case  of  repentance ;  and  deatii 
niinista-s  to  lifo,  and  bondage  is  freedom,  and  loss  b  gain,  and 
our  enemies  are  our  friends,  and  eyeiy  thing  turns  intq  reli7 
gion,  and  religion  turns  into  felicity  and  all  manner  (^ 
advantages.  But  that  I  may  not  need  to  enumerate  any 
moTfi  particulars  in  this  observation,  certain  it  is,  that  angels 
of  light  and  darkness,  all  the  influences  of  heaven,  imd  thp 
fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the  elem^nt^ 
the  secret  things  that  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  sea  and  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  the  single  efects  of  all  efficients,  ^d 
the  ccKijunction  of  all  causes,  all  events  foreseen  and  all  rare 
contingencies,  every  thing  of  chance,  and  evay  thing  of 
choice,  is  so  much  a  servant  to  him  whose  greatest  desi]:e 
and  great  interest  is;  t^y  all  means,  to  save  pur  spuls,  t^t  we 
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jice  (Ilc^;  xqade  $ure»  that  all  the  whol^  creatiop  shall  \» 
1^%^^  to  Itea^y  ia  aU  t^e  flexvire^  of  its  nature  4111^  ^p^totsi 
that  it  maj!^  minister  tp  religion,  to  the  goo4  of  the  catboliQ 
(^liucch^  and  every  pecsou  ijirithin  its  bosonij^  ^hp  are  tbe  body 
of  him  that  rules  oyer  all  the  world,  an4  commauds  them  m 
he  choosy. 

2.  But  that  which  is  n^xt  \o  this,  and  not  niueh  unlike 
the  d^sigq  of  this  wonderful  mercy,  is,  that  all  the  actions  of 
i^i^gion,  though  mingled  with  circumstances  of  differing,  and 
QQPpetimes  of  contradictpry^   relations)   are  so  concentred  in 
Gpd  their  proper  pentre,  and  conducted  in  such  certain  and 
pure  channels  of  reason  and  rule,  that  no  one  duty  does  oon* 
tradigt  another ;  and  it  can  never  he  necessary  for  any  man, 
in  911J  c$8ie^9  tq  sin.     They  that  hound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  kill  Paul,  were  not  environed  with  the  sad  neoessities  of 
murd^  on  one  ^de,  apd  vow-hreach  on  the  others  so  that  if 
they  did  murder  him  ^  they  were  man-slayers,  if  they  did  not, 
they  were  perjured ;  for  God  had  made  provision  Sox  this  case, 
thait  9Q  unlawful  o£^th  should  pass  an  obligation.    He  that 
h4th  given  his  faith  in  unlawful  confederation  ag^uust  his 
prince»  is  pot  girded  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  breach  of  trust 
pn  one  ^de,  or  breach  of  allegiance  on  the  other ;  for  in  this 
^s6  Gpd  bath  secured  the  case  of  conscience,  by  forbidding, 
atiy  man  to  mlike  an  unlawful  proxnise ;  and,  upon  a  stronger 
d^pree  ^  the  same  rea^n,  by  forbidding  him  to  keep  it,  iii 
^iase  he  he^th  made  it.     He  that  doubts  whether  it  be  lawful 
tp  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  inust  not  do  it  during  that  doubt, 
hecause  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."*    But  yet  GodVi 
mercy  bath  taken  care  to  break  this  snare  in  sunder,  so  that 
he  may  neither  sin  against  the  commandment,  nor  against  his 
^nadbnce;  for  he  is  bound  to  lay  aside  his  error,  and  be 
h^U^r  instructed;   till  when,   the  scene  of   his  sin  lies  in 
something  tha^  hath  influence  upon  his  understanding,  not  in 
the  omission  of  the  fact    ^'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,^ 
but  therefore  ^'  he  must  hate  the  one>  and  cleave  to  the  other.^ 
But  then  if  'we  consider  what  infimte  contradiction  there  is  in 
sin,  cmd  that  the  great  loiig-suffering  of  God  is  expressed  in 
this,   that  God  '  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sinners,^  we 
shall  feel  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  peace  of  our  consciences 
and  th^  tinity  of  religion,  so  long  as  we  do  the  work  of  God. 
It'  i§  §  huge  a^&pnt  tP  ^  CQve^us  mao?  tbdt  he  is  the  fartb^ 
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ijff  from  fulness  by  having  great  heaps  and  vast  revenues  $ 
and  that  his  thirst  increases  by  having  that  which  should 
quench  it ;  and  that  the  more  he  shall  need  ta  be  satislBed, 
the  less  he  shall  dare  to  do  it ;  and  that  he  shall  refuse  to 
drink  because  he  is  dry ;  that  he  dies  if  he  tastes,  and  lan« 
guishes  if  he  does  not ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  full  and 
empty,  bursting  with  a  plethory,  and  consumed  with  hunger, 
drowned  with  rivers  of  oil  and  wine,  and  yet  dry  as  the 
Arabian  sands.  But  then  the  contradiction  is  multiplied, 
and  the  labyrinths  more  amazed,  when  prodigality  waits  upon 
another  curse,  and  covetousness  heaps  up,  that  prodigality 
may  scatter  abroad ;  then  distractions  are  infinite,  and  a  man 
hath  two  devils  to  serve  df  contradictory  designs,  and  both  of 
them  exacting  obedience  more  unreasonably  than  the  Egyptxan 
taskmasters;  then  there  is  no  rest,  no  end  of  labours,  no 
satisfaction  of  purposes,  no  method  of  things;  but  they  b^n 
where  they  should  end,  and  b^in  again ;  and  never  pass  forth 
to  £ontenll  or  reason,  or  quietness,  or  possession.  But  the  duty 
of  a  Chrbtiaa  is  easy  ^  a  persecuU^it  ia  da.  ^^l 
tyranny,  it  is  evident  in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the 
midst  of  schism,  it  is  determined  amongst  infinite  disputes; 
being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  is  beaten  with  the  tide^ 
.and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and  encompassed  with  mists» 
and  appears  in  several  figures,  but  it  always  dips  its  foot  in 
the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same  in  calms  and  storms, 
and  survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there 
shall  dwell  till  time  and  tides  shall  be  no  more.  Sq  is  our 
duty,  uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious,  variously 
represented,  but  in  the  same  manner  exacted ;  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  souls  God  hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty, 
or  the  variety  of  any  thing  that  can  change ;  and  it  is  by  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  put  into  the  power  of  every  Christian^ 
to  do  that  which  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  ^inUl  accept  to 
salvation ;  and  neither  men  nor  devils  shall  hinder  it|  unless 
we  list  ourselves. 

S,  After  all  this,  we  may  ^t  down  and  reckon  by  great 
sums  and  conjugations  of  his  gracious  gifts,  and  tell  the 
minutes  of  eternity  by  the  number  of  the  Divine  mercies. 
God  hath  given  his  laws  to  rule  us,  his  word  to  instruct  us, 
his  Spirit  to  guide  us,  his  angels  to  protect  us,  his  ministers  to 
exhort  us :  he  revealed  all  our  duty,  and  he  hath  ccmcealed 
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whatsoever  can  hinder  us:  he  hath  affrighted  our  follies  with 

fear  of  death,  and  engaged  our  watchfulness  by  its  secret 

coming :  he  hath  exercised  our  faith  by  keeping'  private  the 

state  of  souls  departed,  and  yet  hath  confirmed  our  faith  by  a 

promise  of  a  resurrection,  and  entertained  our  hope  by  some 

general  significations  of  the  state  of  interval.     His  mardes 

make  opntemptible  means  instrumental  to  great  purposes,  and 

a  small  herb  the  remedy  of  the  greatest  diseases.     He  impedes 

the  devil'^s  rage,  and  infatuates  his  counsels ;  he  diverts  hisi 

malice,  and  defeats  his  purposes;  he  .binds  him  in  the  chain 

of  darkness,  and  gives  him  no  power  over  the  children  of 

light ;  he  suffers  him  to  walk  in  solitary  places,  and  yet  fetters 

him  that  he  cannot  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  child ;  he  hath  given 

him  mighty  power,  and  yet  a  young  maiden  that  resists  him; 

diall  make  him  flee  away ;  he  hath  given  him  a  vast  know^ 

ledge,  and  yet  an  ignorant  man  can  confute  him  with  the 

twelve  articles  of  his  creed;   he  gave  him  power  over  the 

winds,  and  made  him  prince  of  the  air,  and  yet  the  breath  of 

a  holy  prayer  can  drive  him  as  far  as  the  utmost  sea ;  and  he 

hath  so  restrained  him,  that  (exc^t  it  be  by  faith)  we  know 

not  whether  there  be  any  devil,  yea  or  no ;  for  we  never  heard 

his  noises,  nor  have  seen  his  affrighting  shapes.     This  is  that 

great  principle  of  all  the  felicity  we  hope  for,  and  of  all  the 

means  thither,  and  of  all  the  skill  and  all  the  strengths  we 

have  to  use  those  means*      He  hath  made  great  variety  of 

eon^itionsi,  and  yet  hath  made  all  necessary,  and  aU  mutual 

helpers;   and  by  some  instruments,   and  in  some  respects, 

they  are  all  equal  in  order  to  felicity,  to  content,  and  final 

and  intermedial  satisfactions.     He  gave  us  part  of  our  reward 

in  hand,  that  he  might  enable  us  to  work  for  more ;  he  taught 

the  world  arts  for  use,  arts  for  entertainment  of  all  our  facul« 

ties  and  all  our  dispositions :  he  gives  eternal  gifts  for  temp(»-al 

services,  and  gives  us   whatsoever  we  want  for  asking,  and 

commands  us  to  ask,  and  threatens  us  if  we  will  not  ask«  and 

punishes  us  for  refusing  to  be  happy.     This  is  that  glorious 

attribute  that  hath  made  order  and  health,  harmony  and  h(q>e, 

yestitutions  and  variety,  the  joys  of  direct  possession,  and  the 

joys,  the  artificial  joys  of  contrariety  and  comparison.     Hq 

^Wiforts  tb?  poor,  and  he  brings  down  the  rich,  that  they 

may  be  safe,  in  their  humility  and  sorrow,  from  the  transports^ 

tipns  pf  an  unhappy  and  uninstructed  prosperity.    Hegivea 
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necesssries  to  all^  and  scatters  the  bxtraordinary  pnmBiaaA  ni 
that  every  nation  may  traffic  in  cbarity»  and  CMnnitttefotr  pka4 
eures.  He  was  the  Lord  of  hosts^  and  he  is  0tiii  what  I^e  was) 
but  he  loves  to  be  called  the  God  of  Peikoe)  beckuae  he  irm 
terrible  in  that,  but  he  is  delighted  in  Uiis;  His  men^  is  faiB 
gibry,  and  his  glory  is  the  light  of  heaven.  His  merc^  is  the 
life  of  the  a:eationv  and  it  fills  dl  die  earth;  and  his  mercy  is 
m  sea  tob>  and  it  fiUs  all  the  abysses  of  the  deep :  it  hath  givea 
us  {»t»nifi^  for  siqjply  of  whatsoever  we  need,  and  n^lieves  «d 
in  all  our  fears,  and  in  all  the  evib  that  we  sufibr.  His  vier-i 
Aes  are  tnore  than  we  can  tell,  and  th^  are  more  ihan  we  dm 
feelt  for  all  the  world  in  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  merdiBB  ii 
like  a  man  divii^  into  the  bottom  of  the  8eft>  over  trhosd 
bead  the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperceived,  and  yet  the 
wHght  is  vast,  and  the  sum  of  them  is  unmeasurable ;  and  die 
man  is  not  pressed  widi  the  burden^  nor  con£9unded  with  nuiBi<i 
bers!  and  no  observation  is  able  to  reeoiknt^  no  fense  siiffi^ 
cient  to  perceive^  no  memory  large  enough  to  retain^  no  under* 
standing  great  enough  to  apprdiend  diis  infinity ;  but  we  musl 
admire,  and  love,  and  worship,  and  magnify  this  mercy  for 
^ver  and  ever ;  that  we  may  dwell  in  what  we  fed^  and  be 
tompr^nded  by  that  which  is  equal  to  God,  and  the  paronft 
of  all  felicity. 

And  yet  tins  is  but  the  one  half.  The  mercies  c^  giving 
I  have  now  told  of;  but  those  of  forgiving  are  greater^ 
though  not  more: — <^He  is  ready  to  forgive.'^-— And  npotk 
this  stock  thrives  the  interest  of  our  great  hope^  the  hope  6t  k 
blessed  immortality;  For  if  the  mercies  c^  giving  h^ve  not- 
inade  our  expectations  big  enough  to  entertain  the  confidences 
l>f  heaven ;  yet  when  we  think  of  die  gradiousness  bnd  riibdi- 
ness  of  forgiving,  we  may  with  more  readiness  hope  to  escape 
hdU,  and  then  we  cannot  but  be  blessed  by  an  eternal  obns^ 
^nence.  We  have  but  small  opinion  of  the  Divme  m^ray,  if 
Ve  dare  not  believe  concmiing  it,  that  it  is  desirous^^  and 
able,  and  watchful,  and  passionate,  to  ke^  us,  or  rescue  uA 
rtMpecdvely  from  such  a  condemnation,  the  pain  ct  which  is 
insupportable,  and  the  duration  is  eternal,  and  the  extension 
is  misety  upon  all  our  faculdes,  and  the  intention  is  are^l 
teyond  patience,  ot*  natilral  or  sup^riAtural  abiliti^,  and  the 
state  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  despair,  of  confusion  tad 
asanazement,  of  cursing  and  roaring,  anguish  of  q)irit  and 


g^Mihilig  of  teedi)  misery  universal,  perfect  and  irremediable. 
From  this  it  is  which  Grod^s  mercies  would  so  fain  preserve  us-. 
This  is  a  statfe  that  God  provides  for  his  enemies,  not  for  them 
&at  lov<^  him ;  that  endeavour  to  obey,  though  they  do  it  but 
111  weakiiesGi ;  ttett  weej^  truly  for  their  sihs^  though  but  with 
a  Ab^^^  fio  bigg^  dian  thiB  drops  of  pity  $  that  wait  tot  VSi 
^ra!n^  with  a  holy  and  piire  flame,  Uiough  dieit  lamps  are 
iio  bright^  than  d  poor  mto^s  candle,  though  thdr  Mrengths 
^ace  no  greatei-  than  a  contrite  reed  or  a  stramed  artn,  and 
tiieb  fires  have  no  more  warmth  than  the  sfatoke  of  kmdUng 
§ax.     If  our  faith  be  pure,  and  oulr  love  unfdgned;  if  the 
degrees  of  it  be  great^  Ood  will  accept  it  into  glory ;  if  it  be 
fittle,  he  will  accept  it  into  grace  ai^  make  it  bigger.    "Bot 
ttat  ii^  the  first  instance  of  Gtod^^  teadiness  to  forgive:  he 
IHIlj  upon  kny  terms  that  are  not  unreasonable,  ana  that  dd 
nbt  suppose  a  remanent  affection  to  sin^  keep  us  from  th^ 
intol^tdde  pains  of  hell.    And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  th^ 
cbnstitution  of  thi^  idbnditions  which  God  requires,  we  shall 
tooh  perceive  God  intends  heaven  to  us  as  a  mere  gift,  and 
that  the  duties  on  our  part  are  but  little  entertainments  and 
fetercises  of  our  afl^ions  and  our  love,  that  the  devil  might 
not  seize  upon  that  portion  which,  to  eternal  ages,  shall  be 
ihe  instrument  of  our  happiness.     For,  in  all  the  parts  of  ouf 
dtlty,  it  may  be,  there  is  but  one  instance  in  which  vre  are  to 
80  violence  to  our  natural  and  first  desires.    For  thos^  men 
have  very  ill  natures,  to  whom  virtue  is  so  contrary  that  they 
hi^  inclined  naturally  to  lust,  to  drunkenness  and  anger,^  to 
^ride  and  covetousness,  to  unthankfulnesis  and  disobedience. 
Most  inen  that  are  tempted  with  lust,  could  eaisily  enough 
entertain  the  sobrieties  of  other  counsels^  as  of  temperance, 
imd  justice,  or  reli^oti,  if  it  wbuM  indulge  to  them  but  that 
Hhe  pas^oti  of  lust;  and  persons  that  are  greedy  of  money, 
ire  not  fond  of  amorous  vanities,  nor  care  they  to  sit  long  at 
fee  winfe :  and  one  tice  destroys  another :  and  when  one  vice 
h  coniSpequtot  to  another,  it  is  by  way  of  punishment  and 
dcireliction  of  the  man,  unless  where  vices  have  cognation, 
itnd  teem  but  like  several  degrees  of  one  another.    And  it  is 
evil  custom  and  superinduced    habits    that  make   artificial 
iij3p6tites  in  most  men  to  most  isins:  bat  many  tibies  their 
iiktutd  temper  vexes  them  into  uneasy  dispositions,  and  apt- 
hesses  only  to  som&  one  unhandsome  sort  of  action.     l?hat 
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one  thing,  therefore,  is  it,  m  which  God  demands  of  thee  toor^ 
tificaticMi  and  self-denial. 

Certaia  it  is,  there  are  very  many  men  in  the  w<n:ld,  that 
would  fain  commute  their  severity  in  all  other  instances  for  a 
license  in  their  one  appetite;  they  would  not  refuse  loi^ 
{Hrayers  after  a  drunken  meeting,  or  great  alms  together  with; 
one  great  lust.  But  then  ccmsider  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to 
go  to  heaven.  God  demands  of  them,  for  bis  sake  and  their 
own,  to  crucify  but  one  natural  lust,  or  one  evil  habit  (for  all 
the  rest  they  are  easy  enough  to  do  th^onselves),  and  God  will 
give  them  heaven,  where  the  joy  is  more  than  one.  And  I 
said,  it  is  but  one  mortification  God  requires  of  most  men;  for^ 
if  those  persons  would  extirp  but  that  one  thing  ia  which  they 
aresprincipally  tempted,  it  is  not  easily  imaginable  that  any  lesa 
evil  to  which  the  temptation  is  trifling,  should  interpose  between 
them  and  their  great  interest.  If  Saul  had  not  spared  Aga^ 
the  people  could  not  have  expected  mercy :  and  our  little  and 
inferior  appetites,  that  rather  come  to  us  by  intimation  and  con^ 
sequent  adherences  than  by  direct  violence,  must  not  dwell 
with  him,  who  hath  crossed  the  violence  of  his  distempered 
nature  in  a  beloved  instance.  Since,  therefore,  this  is  the  states 
of  most  men,  and  God  in  effect  demands  of  them  but  one  thing,, 
and,  in  exchange  for  that,  will  give  them  all  good  things ;  it 
gives  demonstration  of  his  huge  easiness  to  redeem  us  Ifrom, 
that  intolerable  evil,  that  is  equally  cpnsequent  to  the  indulging 
to  one  or  to  twenty  sinful  habits. 

2.  God^s  readiness  to  pardon  appears  in  this,  that  he  par^ 
dons  before  we  ask  ;  for  he  that  bids,  us  ask  for  pardon,  hativ 
in  design  and  purpose  done  the  thing  already ;  for,  what  is 
wanting  on  his  part,  in  whose  only  power  it 'is  to  give  pardon^ 
and  in  whose  desire  it  is  .that  we  ^ould  be  pardoned,  and  who 
commands  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the. offer?.  He  hath  done  all 
that  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  all  that  concerns  the  pardon  ^ 
there  it  lies  ready,  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  life,  it  wants 
nothing  but  being  exemplified  and  taken  forth,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  stands  ready  to  consign  and  pass  the  prii^  signet,  that 
we  may  exhibit  it  to  devils  and  evil  men  vhenthey  tempt  us 
to  despair  or  sin. 

3.  Nay,  God  is  so  ready  in  his  mercy,,  that  he  did  pardon 
us  even  before  he  redeemed  us.  For,  what  b  the  secret  of 
the  mystery,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  take  upon 
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him  our  nature,  and  die  our  death,  and  suffer  for  our  sins, 
and  do  our  work,  and  enable  us  to  do  our  own  ?  He  that  did 
this,  is  God ;  he  who  ^'  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal.with 
God,^  he  came  to  satisfy  himself,  to  pay  to  himself  the  price 
for  his  own  creature.  And  when  he  did  this  for  us  that  he 
might  paidon  us,  was  he  at  that  instant  angry  with  us  ?  Was 
this  an  effect  of  his  anger  or  of  his  loye,  that  God  sent  his 
Son r to  work  our  pardon  and  salvation?  Indeed,  we  were 
angry  with  God,  at  enmity  with  the  Prince  of  life;  but  he 
was  reconciled  to  us  so  far,  as  that  he  then  did  the  greatest 
thing  iq,  the  wprld  foi:  us :  for  nothing  could  be  greater  than 
that  God,  the  Son  of  God,  should  die  for  us.  Here  was 
reconciliation  before  pardon:  and  God,  that  came  to  die  for 
us,  did  love  us  first  before  he  came.  This  was  hasty  love. 
But  it  went  .farther  yet. 

4.  God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned  ;  and  when  he  fore^ 
saw  our  sin,  even  mine  and  yours,  he  sent  his  Son  to  die  for 
us :  our  pardon  was  wrought  and  effected  by  Christ^s  death 
above  1600  years  ago ;  and  for  the  sins  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  next  day,  Christ  is  already  dead,  already 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  does  now  make  intercession  and 
atonement.  And  this  is  not  only  a  favour  to  us  who  were 
bom  in  the  due  time  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  all  mankind  since 
Adam :  for  God,  who  is  infinitely  patient  in  his  justice,  was 
not  at  all  patient  in  his  mercy;  he  forbears  to  strike  and 
punish  us,  but  he  would  not  forbear  to  provide  cure  for  us  and 
remedy.  For,  as  if  God  could  not  stay  from  redeeming  us, 
he  promised  the  Redeemer  to  Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  sin ;  and  Christ  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  ;^  and  .the  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  though 
it.  was  not  made  with  man,  yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  per- 
formed by  God  as  to  his  part,  as  to  the  ministration  of  pardon; 
the  seed  of  the  woman  was  set  up  against  the  dragon  as  soon 
as  ever  the  tempter  had  won  his  first  battle :  and  though  God 
laid  his  hand,  and  drew  a  vdl  of  types  and  secrecy  before  the 
manifestation  of  his  mercies ;  yet  he  did  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  saved  us  by  the  covenant  of  faith,  and  the 
righteousness  of  believing,  and  the  mercies  of  repentance,  the 
grsu^s  of  pardon,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  Lamb,  even  from 
the  fall  of  AdMU  to  this  very  day,  and  will  do  till  Christ's 
second  coming. 

VOL.    VK  P 
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Adam  fell  by  his  folly,  and  did  not  perform  the  c^eniolt 
of  one  little  work,  a  work  of  a  dingle  abstinence ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman.  And  of  tl& 
righteousness  Noah  was  a  preacher:  and  '^by  faith  Enoch 
was  translated,'^  and  by  faith  a  remnant  was  saTed  at  the 
flood :  and  to  ^^  Abraham  this  was  imputed  for  righteousness," 
and  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  to  all  the  righteous  judges,  and 
holy  pit>phet8,  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament)  eTe&  while 
they  were  obliged  (so  far  as  the  words  of  their  oovenant  Wii»e 
expressed)  to  the  law  of  works:  th^  pardon  wad  sealed  and 
kiq>t  within  the  veil,  within  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
they  saw  it  not  then,  but  they  feel  it  ever  since.  And  th& 
was  a  great  excdlency  of  the  Divine  mercy  unto  them.  God 
had  mercy  on  all  mankind  before  Christ's  manifestation,  even 
beyond  the  mercies  of  their  covenant;  and  they  were  saved  as 
we  are,  by  *  the  seed  of  the  woman/  by  *  God  incarnate,*  by 
*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world :'  not  by 
works,  for  we  all  failed  of. them;  that  is,  not  by  an  exact 
obedience,  but  by  faith  working  by  love ;  by  sincere,  hearty 
endeavours,  and  believing  God,  and  relying  upon  his  infinite 
mercy,  revealed  in  part,  and  now  fully  manifest' by  the  great 
instrument  and  means  of  that  mercy,  Jesus  Christ.  So  that 
here  is  pardon,  before  we  asked  it :  pardon  before  Christ^s 
eoming,  pardon  before  redemption,  and  pardon  before  we 
sinned.  What  greater  readiness  to  forgive  us  can  be  imagined? 
Yes,  there  is  one  degree  more  yet,  and  that  wiU  prevort  a 
mistake  in  this. 

6.  For  God  so  pardoned  us  once,  that  we  should  need  no 
more  pardon:  he  pardons  us  *^by  turning  every  one  of  us 
away  from  our  iniquities.*  That  is  the  purpose  of  Christ; 
that  he  might  safely  pardon  us  before  we  sinned,  and  we 
might  not  sin  upon  the  confidence  of  pardon.  He  pardoned 
us  not  Only  upon  condition  we  would  sin  no  more,  but  he  took 
away  our  sin,  cured  our  cursed  inclinations,  instructed  our 
understanding,  rectified  our  will,  fortified  us  against  tempta* 
tion ;  and  now  every  man  whom  he  pardons,  he  also  sanctifies ; 
and  he  is  bom  of  God  ;  and  he  must  not,  will  not,  cannot  sin, 
so  long  as  the  seed  of  God  remains  with  hitn,  so  long  as  his 
pardon  continues.  This  is  the  consummation  of  pardon. 
For  if  God  had  so  pardoned  us,  as  only  to  take  away  our  evik 
which  are  past,  we  should  have  needed  a  second  Saviour^  and 
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It  Redeemer  for  ereiy  mouthy  and  new  pardons  ]f)erpetually* 
Bat  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  taken  away  our  sin^  not  only 
tile  giult  of  our  cdd,  but  our  inclinations  to  new  sins :  he 
makes  us  like  himsetf,  and  coi^mands  us  to  live^so,  that  itt 
Aall  not  need  a  second  pardon,  that  is,  a  second  state  of 
pa»]0n ;  for  we  are  but  once  bHptisted  into  Christ's  death,  and 
that  death  was  but  onej  and  our  redemption  but  one,  add  our 
covenant  the  same;  and  as  long  as  we  continue  within  the 
eov^nant,  we  are  still  within  the  power  and  comprehensions  of 
the  first  pardon. 

€*  And  yet  there  is  a  necessity  of  having  one  degree  of 
pardon  more  beyond  all  tfais«  For  although  we  do  not  abjure 
our  covenant,  and  renounce  Christy  and  extinguish  the  Sfariti 
yirt  we  remi^t  him,  and  we  grieve  him,  and  we  go  off  from  the 
holiness  of  the  covenant,  and  return  agun,  and  very  often  step 
aside,  and  need  this  great  pardon  to  be  perpetually  applied 
tod  renewed :  and  to  this  purpose,  that  we  may  not  have  a 
possible  need  without  a  certain  remedy,  the  holy  <^  Jesu%  the 
Aioithor  and  Finisher  of  our  fidth'^  and  pardon,  sits  in  h^aveti 
in  a  perpetual  advocation  for  us,  that  this  pardon,  one< 
wrought,  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  every  emergent  need^ 
and  every  tumour  of  pride,  and  every  broken  hearty  and 
ef  ery  disturbed  Conscience,  and  upon  every  true  and  sincere 
return  of  a  hearty  repentance;  And  now  upon  !this  title  no 
more  degrees  can  be  added :  it  is  already  greater,  and  was  be* 
fore  all  our  needs,  than  the  old  covenant,  and  beyond  the 
revelations,  and  did  in  Adam^s  youth  antedate  the  Grospel^ 
tarhing  the  public  miseries  by  secret  grace  into  eternal  glories. 
But  now  upoii  other  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  and  ex» 
eellent,  and  swells  like  an  hydropic  cloud  when  it  is  fed  with 
die  breath  of  the  morning  tide,  till  it  fills  the  bosom  of  heaven, 
aiid  descends  in  dewd  and  gentle  showers,  to  water  and  refresh 
the  eoKh. 

7.  God  is  so  ready  to  forgive,  that  himself  works  dur  di»2 
|i6ditions  towards  it,  and  either  must,  in  some  degree,  pardon 
us  before  we  are  capable  of  pardon,  by  his  grace  making  way 
for  his  mercy,  or  else  we  can  never  hope  for  pardon.  For 
unless  G<:)d,  by  his  preventing  grace,  should  first  work  the 
first  part  of  our  pardon,  even  without  any  dispositions  of  our 
own  to  receive  it,  we  could  not  desire  a  pardon,  nor  hope  for 
it,  nor  work  towards  it,  nor  ask  it,  nor  receive  it.  This  giving 
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of  preventing  grace  is  a  mercy  of  forgiveness  contrary  to  that 
severity,  by  which  some  desperate  persons  are  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  sense ;  that  is,  a  leaving  of  men  to  themselves,  s6 
that  they  c$jinot  pray  effectually,  nor  desire  holily,  nor  repent 
truly,  nor  receive  any  of  those  mercies  which' God  designed 
so  plenteously,  "and  the  Son  of  Gk)d  purchased  so.  dearly  for 
us.  When  God  sends  a  plague  of  war  upon  a  land,  in  idl  th^ 
accounts  of  religion  and  expectations  of  reason  the  way  td 
obtain  our  peace  is,  to  leave  our  sins  for  which  the  war  was 
sent  upon  us,  as  the  messenger  of  wrath :  and  without  this, 
we  are  like  to  perish  in  the  judgment.  But  then  consider 
what  a  sad  condition  we  are  in:  war  mends  but  few,  but 
spoils  multitudes ;  it  legitimates  rapine,  and  authorizes  mur- 
der :  and  these  crimes  must  be  ministered  to  by  their  lesser 
rdatives,  by  covetousness,  and  anger,  and  pride,  and  revenge, 
and  heats  of  blood,  and  wilder  liberty,  and  all  the  evil  that 
can  be  supposed  to  come  from,  or  run  to,  such  cursed 
causes  of  mischief.  But  then  if  the  punishment  increases 
the  sin,  by  what  instrument  caii  the  punishment  be  removed  ? 
How  shall  we  be  pardoned  and  eased,  when  our  remedies  are 
.converted  into  causes  of  the  sickness,  and  our  antidotes  are 
poison  ?  Here  there  is  a  plain  necessity  of  God^s  preventing 
grace;  and  if  there  be  but  a  necessity  of  it,  that  is  enough  to 
ascertain  us  we  shall  have  it :  but  unless  God  should  begin 
to  pardon  us  first,  for  nothing,  and  against  our  own  dispo* 
sitions,  we  see  there  is  no  help  in  us,  nor  for  us.  If  we  be 
iM>t  smitten,  we  are  undone;  if  we  are  smitten,  we  perish: 
and,  as. young  Demarchus  said  of  his  lovei,  when  he  was 
made  master  of  his  wish,  ^^  Salvus  sum,  quiapereo;  si  non 
peream,  plane  inteream ;''  we  may  say  of  some  of  God^s 
judgments,  ^*  We  perish  when  we  are  safe,  because  our  sins 
are  hot  smitten;  and  if  they  be,  then  we  are  worse  undone:'- 
because  we  grow  worse  for  being  miserable ;  but  we  can  be 
relieved  only  by  a  free  mercy.  For  pardon  is  the  way  to 
pardon:  and  when  God  gives  us  our  penny,  then  we'  can 
work  for  another;  and  a  gift  is.  the  way  to  a  grace,  and  all 
tliat  we  can  do  towards  it,  is  but  to  take  it  in  Gk>d's  method. 
And  this  must  needs  be  a  great  forwardness  of  forgiveness, 
when  God's  mercy  gives  the  pardon,  and  the  way  to  find  it, 
and  the  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the  eye  to  search  it,  and  the 
heart  to  desire  it;  being  busy  and  effective  as  Elijah's  fire, 
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which,  intendiDg  to  convert  the  sacrifice  into  its  own  more 
spiritual  nature  of  flames  and  purified  substances,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fuel,  and  called  forth  its  enemies  and 
licked  up  the  hindering  moisture,  and  the  water  of  the  trenches, 
and  made  the  altar  send  forth  a  fantastic  smoke  before  the  - 
sacrifice  was  enkindled.  So  is  the  preventing  grace  of  God  : 
it  does  all  the  work  of  our  souls,  and  makes  its  own  way,  and 
inyites  itself,  and  prepares  its  own  lodging,  and  makes  its  own  - 
entertainment ;  it  gives  us  precepts,  and  makes  us  able  to 
keep  them ;  it  enables  our  faculties,  and  excites  our  desires ;  it 
provokes  us  to  pray,  and  sanctifies  our  heart  in  pn^yer,  and 
makes  oui;.  prayer  go  forth  to  act,  and  the  act  does  make  the 
desire  vaUd,  and  the  dedre  does  make  the  act  certain  and  per* 
severing :  and  both  of  diem  are  the  works  of  God.  For  more 
is  received  into  the  soul  from  without  the  soul,  than  does  prtv 
ceed  from,  within  the  soul :  it  is  more  for  the  soul  to  be  moved 
and  disposed,  than  to  work  when  that  is  done ;  as  the  passage 
from  death  to  life  is  greater  than  from  life  to  action,  especially 
since  the  action  is  owing  to  that  cause  that  put  in  the<  first 
principle  of  life.  .  . 

These  are  the  great  degrees  of  God^s  forwardness  and 
readiness  to  forgive,  for  the  expression  of  which  no  language 
is  sufficient,  but.God^s  own  words  describing  mercy  in  all 
those  dimensions,  which  can  signify  to  us  its  greatness  and 
infinity.  .  .His  mercy  ^  is  great,^  his  mercies  ^  are  many,^  his 
mercy  '  reacheth  untp  the  heavens,'  it  '  fills  heaven  and 
earth,Vit  is  *  above  all  his  works,'  .*it  endureth  for  ever/ 
^  Gt>d  pitieth  us  as  a  father  doth  his  children ;'  nay,  he  is  '  our 
Father,'  and  the  same  also  is  ^  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort;'  so  that  mercy  and  we  have  the  same 
relation :  and  well  it  may  be  so,  for  we  live  and  die  together ; 
for  as  to  man  only  God  shows  the  mercy  of  forgiveness^  so  if 
God  takes  away  his  mercy,  man  shall  be  no  more ;  no  more 
cajKftble  of  felicity,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  perfective  of  bis 
condition  or  his  person.  But  as  God  preserves  man  by  his 
mercy,  so  his  mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man,  and 
returns  to  its  own  centre,  and  incircumscription,  and  infinity, 
unless  it  issues  forth  upon  us.  And,  therefore,  besides. the 
former  great  lines  of  the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  there  is' 
another  chain,  which  but  to.  produce,  and  tell  its  links,  is  to 
open  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  where  every  stone  is  as  bright  as  a 
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Star,  and  every  8tav  is  great  as  the  sun,  and  shines  lor  ervr, 
unless  ve  diul  our  eyes^  ^  draw  the  veil  of  obstinate  and 
final  sins. 

.  1.  Gk)d  is  long-suffi?ring»  that  is,  long  before  he  bq  angry ; 
and  yet  Grod  is  provoked  every  day,  by  the  obstinacy  of  tha 
Jews,  and  the  folly  of  the  h^thens,  and  the  rudenesa  and 
faifidelity  ef  the  Mahometans,  and  the  n^ligence  and  vioescf 
Christians :  and  he  that  can  behold  no  impurity,  is  received  in 
ail  places  with  peifumes  of  mushrooms,  and  garments  spotted 
with  the  flesh,  and  stained  souls,  and  the  actions  and  issues  of 
misbelief,  and  an  evil  eonscience,  and  with  accursed  sins  that 
lie  hates,  upon  pr^^nce  of  religion  which  he  loves ;.  and  he  is 
aaade  a  party  against  himself  by  our  voluntary  mistakes  ;  and 
men  continue  ten  years,  and  twenty,  and  thirty,  andfifty,  in  a 
course  of  sinning,  and  they  grow  old  with  the  vices  of  their 
youth;  and  yet  Grod  forbears  to  kill  them,  and.  to  consign 
them  over  to  m  eternity  of  horrid  pains,  still  expecting  they 
should  repent  and  be  saved. 

8.  Besides  this  ]ong*sufferance  and  forbeariag  with  an 
imwearied  patience,  God  also  excuses  a  sinner  oftentimes, 
and  takes  a  litde  thing  for  an  excuse,  so  far  as  to  move  him 
to  intermedial  favours  first,  and  from  thence  to  a  final  pardim. 
He  passes  by  the  sins  of  our  youth  with  a  huge'  easiness-  to 
pwdon,  if  he  be  entreated  and  reconciled  by  the  effective 
repeptanoe  of  a  vigorous  manhood.  He  takes  ignorance  far 
an  excuse  9  and  in  every  degree  of  its  being  inevitable  or 
innocent  in  its  proper  cause,  it  is  also  inculpable  and  inno- 
cent  in  its  proper  effects,  though  m  theif  own  natures  crimi- 
nal.  ^^  But  I  found  m«%y  of  the  Lord,  because  I  did  it  in 
^^norance,"'  saith  St.  Paul.  He  pities^  our  infirmities,  and 
strikes  off  much  of  the  account  upon  that  stock:  the  violence 
of  a  temptation  and  restlessness  of  its  motion,  the  perpetuity 
ef  its  solidtaticm,  the  weariness  of  a  man's  spirit,  the  state  of 
sidcness,  the  necessity  of  secular  affairs,  the  public  customs  of 
a  people,  have  all  of  them  a  pow»  of  pleading  and  prevailing 
towards  some  degreea  of  pardon  md  diminution  before  the 
^Kme  of  God. 

3.  When  God  perceives  himself  farced  to  strike,  yet  then 
he  takes  off  his  hand,  and  repents  bim  of  the  evilt  it  is  as  if  it 
wJtre  against  him,  that  any  of  his  creatures  tdiould  fidl  under 
Aa  strokes  of  an  ext^minating  fiiry. 
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-  4,  When  be  is  forced  to  prooeed,  he  yet  makes  aa  end 
h^ore  be  batb  half  done :  and  is  as  glad  of  a:  pretence  to 
,pardoa  as^  or  to  strike  less,  as  if  be  himself  had  the  deliTer* 
atioe»  and  not  we.  Wb^n  Abab  had  but  humbled  himself  at 
tibe  word  of  the  Lordy  God  was  glad  of  it^  and  went  with  the 
mesai^  to  the  prophet  himself,  saying,  ^<  Seest  thou  not  how 
Ahab  humbles  himself?^  What  was  the  event  of  It  ?  <<  I  will 
not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days ;"  but  his  son's  days  Ae  esdl 
shall  come  upon  his  house* 

&  God  forgets  our  sin,  and  puts  it  out  of  his  remembrance; 
that  is,  he  makes  it  as  though  it  had  never  been,  he  makes  pe. 
mtmice  to  be  as  pure  as  innocence  to  all  the  effeots  of  pardon 
and  giorj :  the  memory  of  the  sins  shall  not  be  apon  record, 
to  be  used  to  any  afteiwact  of  disadvantage,  and  never  shall  re* 
turn,  unless  we  force  them  out  of  their  secret  places  by  ingra* 
titiide  and  a  new  state  of  sinning* 

6;  God  sometimes  gives  pardou  beyond  all  his  revelations 
and  declared  will,  and  provides  suppktoriea  of  r^ientanees, 
^en  then  when  he  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  time  of  repent- 
ahoe,  accepting  a  temporal  death  instead  of  an  eternal ;  that 
although  the  Divine  anger  might  interrupt  the  growh^  of 
the  fruits,  yet  in  some  cases,  and  to  some  persons,  the  death 
and  the  very  cuttbg  off  shall  go  no  farther,  but  be  instead  of 
Explicit  and  long  repentances.  Thus  it  haj^ned  to  Uzzah, 
who  WAS  nnitten  for  his  aeal,  and  died  in  severity  for  preva« 
ricathig  the  letter,  by  earnestness  of  vpint  to  serve  the  whole 
religibn.  Thus  it  was  also  m  the  ease  of  the  Cbrbthians, 
ihat  died  a  temporal  d^ath.  fc«»  thek  Indecent  drcumstances 
in  jwdving  the  holy  sacrament :  St,  Paul,  who  used  it  for  an 
argument  to  threaten  them  iilto  rev^ence,  went  no  farther, 
nor  pressed  the  argument  to  a  saddar  issue,  than  to  die 
temporally. 

But  these  suppletOTics  are  but  seldom,  and  they  are  also 
great  troubles,  and  ever  without  comfort,  and  dispensed  irre- 
gularly, and  that  not  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  that  we 
know  of,  or  very  great  sins,  but  in  single  actions,  or  instances 
of  a  less  malignity ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon^,  be- 
cause there  "is  no  rule  cdncerning  them:  but  when,  they  do 
happen,  they  magnify  the  iniintteness  rf  God's  mercy,  which 
is  commensurate  to  all  our  needs,  and  is  not  to  be  circum-^ 
scribed  by  the  liiaaits  of  his  own  revelations. 
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T.  .Grod  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and  hath  left  them 
upon  record :  and  there  is  no  instatice  in  the  Scripture  of  the 
Divine  for^veness,  but  in  such  instances,  the  misery  of* 
which  was  a  fit  instrument  to  speak  aloud  the  glories  of  GrodV  ' 
mercies,  and  gentleness,  and  readiness  to  forgive.  Such' 
were  St. Paul,  a  persecutor,— ^and  St.  Peter,  that  f<n*swore.his 
MiEuster, — ^Mary  Magdalene,  with  seven  devils,-^the  thief  upon 
the  cross, — ^Manasses,  an  idolater,-^David,  a  murderer  and: 
adulterer, — the  Corinthian,  for  incest, — the  children  of  Israel, 
for  ten  times  rebelling  against  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
with  murmuring,  and  infidelity,  and  rebellion,  and  sdiism,. 
and  a  golden  calf,  and  open  disobedience:  and  above  all,  I 
shall  instance  in  the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,:  who  had 
sumed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  inti- 
mates, and  tells  the  particular,  viz.,  in  saying  that  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  which  Christ  did  work,  was  an  evil  spirit ;  and 
afterward  they  crucified  Christ ;  so  that  two  of  the  persons 
of  the  most  holy  Trinity  were  openly  and  solemnly  defiied, 
and  Grod  had  sent  out  a  decree  that  they  should  be.  cut  off: 
yet  forty  years^  time,  after  all  this,  wasleftfcn:  their  repent- 
ance, and  they  were  called  upon  by  arguments  morepersuaave 
and  more  excellent  in  that  forty  years,  than  all  the  nation 
had  heard  from  their  prophets,  even  from  Samuel  to  Zecha« 
rias.  And  Jonah  thought  he  had  reason  on  his  side  to  refuse 
to  go  to  threaten  Nineveh ;  he  knew  God^s  tendesmess  in 
destroying  his  creatures,  and  that  he  should  be  thought  to  bfe 
but  a  false  prophet ;  and  so  it  came  .to  pass  according  to  his 
belief.  **  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  I^ord,  and.siad,  I  pray  thee, 
Lord,  was  not  this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my  country? 
Therefore  I  fled ;  for  I  knew,  thou  wert  a  gracious  God  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindpess,^  andrepentest 
thee  of  the  evil '.''  He  told  beforehand  what  the  event  would 
be,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  it;  Gpd  proclaimed  it  in  a 
cloud  before  the  face  of  all  Israel,  and  made  it  to  be  his  name: 
**  Miserator  et  misericors  Deus :"  "  The  J^rd,  the  Lord  Crod,- 
merciful  and  gracious  V  ^c.  .,  .  . 

You  see  the  largeness  of  this  treasure ;  but  we  can  see.  no- 
end,  for  we  have  not  yet  looked,  upon  the  rare  arts  of  conver- 
sion; nor  that  God  leaves  the  natural  habit  of  virtues,  even 

•  Jonah,  iv.  «•  b  Exod.  xwiv.  6^     . 
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after  the  acceptation  is « interrupted;  nor  his  working  extra- 
r^ular  miracles,  beades  the  suffidencj  of  Moses,  and  the 
ptophets,  and  the  new  Testament ;  and  thou^sands  morev'^hich 
we  cannot  consider  now. 

But  this  we  can :  when  God  sent  an  angel  to  pour  plagues 
upon  the  earth,  there  were  in  their  hands  '  phialae  aurese,* 
'  golden  phials  i*  for  the  death  of  men  is  precious  and  costly, 
and  it  is  an  expense  that  God  delights  not  in :  but  they  were 
jfkials,  that  is,  such  vessels  as  out  of  them  no  great  evil  could 
come  at  once ;  but  it  comes  out  with  difficulty,  sobbing  and 
troubled  as  it  passes  forth ;  it  comes  through  a  narrow  neck, 
and  the  parts  of  it  crowd  at  the  port  to  get  forth,  and  are 
stifled  by  each  other's  neighbourhood,  and  all  strive  to  get  out, 
but  few  can  pass ;  as  if  God  did  nothing  but  threaten,  and 
draw  his  judgments  to  the  mouth  of  the  f^al  with  a  full  body, 
and  there  made  it  stop  itself. 

The  result   of  this   consideration  is,  that  as  we  fear  the 
Divine  judgments,  so  we  adore  and  love  his  goodness,  and  let 
the  golden  chains  of  the  Divine  mercy  tie  us  to  a  noble  prose- 
cution of  our  duty  and  the  interest  of  religion.     For  he  is  the 
worst  of  men  whom  kindness  cannot  soften,  nor  endearment 
oblige,  whom  gratitude  cannot  tie  faster  than  the  bands  of  life 
and  death.     He  is  an  ill-natured  ^ner,  if  he  will  not  comply 
with  the  sweetnesses  of  heaven,  and  be  civil  to  his  angel- 
guardian,  or  observant  of  his  patron  Gk)d,  who  made  him,  and 
feeds  him,  and  keeps  all  his  faculties,  and  takes  care  of  him, 
and  endures  his  follies,  and  waits  on  him  more  tenderly  than  a 
nurse,  more  diligently  than  a  client,  who  hath  greater  care  of 
him  than  his  father,  and  whose  bowels  yearn  over  him  with 
more  compassion  than  a  mother ;  who  il^  bountiful  beyond  our 
need,  and  merciful  beyond  our  hopes,  and  makes  capacities  in 
us  to  receive  more.     Fear  is  stronger  than  death,  and  love  is 
more  prevalent  than  fear,  and  kindness  is  the  greatest  endear- 
ment of  love ;  and  yet  to  an  ingenuous  person,  gratitude  is 
greater  than  all  these,  and  obliges  to  a  solemn  duty,  when  Igve 
fails,  and  fear  is  dull  and  inactive,  and  death  itself  is  despised. 
But  the  man  who  is  hardened  against  kindness,  and  whose  duty 
is  not  made  alive  with  gratitude,  must  be  used  like  a  slave,  and 
driven  like  an  ox,  and  enticed  with  goads  and  whips ;  but  must 
never  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  sons.     Let  us  take  heed ; 
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£ar  merajr  Sa  Ukt  •  r«iD.b<hr«  wfaidi  God  iet  in  tiit  olouds  te 
ifoidnber nuoddnds  it  aidnMbertM  kmgM  it bnot hindtensd; 
but  we  mutt  mircr  look  fbrit  altar  it  ia  n%ht»  tnd  it  Mtm  not 
in  the  other  world.  If  we  refuse  merqr  htre»  we  shall  hanrt 
justiee  to  eternity. 


*         'II'       •  I  •  I  i<'«MiK>^i««M*aaM 


AEKA2  EMB0AIMAI02, 


A  SUPPLEMENT 


TO  THE 


ENIATTOX 


OR, 


COURSE  OF  SERMONS  FOR  THE  WHOLE  YEAR : 


BEING 


TEN  SERMON'S, 


EXPLAINING 

TUB  NATURE   OF   FAITH   AND    OBEDIENCE,  IN  RELATION  TO  GOD,  AND 
•THE  ECCLESUSTICAL  AND  SECULAR  POWERS,  RESPECTIVELY. 


•      <«• 


TO  THE 

MOST  NOBLE  AND  VIRTUOUS  PRINCES  S, 


THE 


LADY  DUTCHESS  OP  ORMOND,  • 

HER  GRACE.    . 


M  ADAtf , 

I  PRESENT  your  Grace  herewith  a  testimony  of 
my  obedience,  and  of  your  own  zeal  for  the  good  of 
souls.  You  were,  in  your  great  charity,  not  only 
pleased  to  pardon  the  weakness  of  this  discourse^, 
but  to  hope  it  might  serve  as  a  memorial  to  those  that 
need  it,  of  the  great  necessity  of  living  virtuously, 
and  by  the  measures  of  Christianity.  Madam »  you 
are  too  great  and  too  good  to  have  any  ambition  for 
the  things  of  this  world ;  but  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  in  your  designs  for  the  other  world,  you,  by  your 
charity  and  zeal,  adopt  yourself  into  the  portion  of 
those  ecclesiastics,  who  humbly  hope,  and  truly 
labour,  for  the  reward  that  is  promised  to  those  wise 
persons  who  convert  souls,  if  our  prayers  and  your 
desires  that  every  one  should  be  profited  in  their 
eternal  concerns,  cast  in  a  symbol  towards  this  great 

*  This  and  the  two  following  Discourses  were  preached  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  and  respectively  entitled,  **  The  Righteousness 
Evangelical  Described :" — **  The  Christian's  Conquest  over  the 
Body  of  Sin :"— *•  Fides  Formata ;  or,  Faith  working  by  love." 
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work,  and  will  give  you  a  title  to  that  great  reward 
but,  Madam,  when  I  received  your  commands  for  dis- 
persing some  copies  of  this  sermon,  I  perceived  it  was 
too  little  to  be  presented  to  your  Eminence ;  and  if  it 
were  accompanied  with  something  else  of  the  like 
nature,  it  might,  with  more  profit,  advance  that  end 
which  you?  Qrac6  sd  piously  designed ;  and,  ijiere- 
fore,  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  some  very  honourable  and  very  reverend 
personages,  who  required  that  the  two  following  ser- 
mons should  also  be  made  fit  for  the  use  of  those, 
who  hoped  to  receive  profit  by  them.  I  humbly  lay 
them  all  at  your  Qrace's  feet,  begging  of  God,  that 
dven  as  many  may  receive  advantages  by  ^le  pe- 
rusing of  them,  as  either  your  Grace  will  desire,  or 
he  that  prepicbed  them  did  intend.  And  if  your  Grace 
will  accept  of  this  first  testimony  of  my  concurrence 
with  all  the  world  that  know  you,  in  paying  *  those 
great  regards,  which  your  piety  so  highly  merits^  I 
will  endeavour  hereafter,  in  some  greater  instance,  to 
pursue  the  intention^  of  your  zeal  of  souls,  and,  by 
stich  a  service,  endeavour  to  do  more  benefit  to  otfaersi 
and  by  it,  as  by  that  which  is  most  acceptable  to 
your  Grace,  endear  the  obedience  and  services  of, 

MADAM, 

Your  Grace's  most  humble 
And  obedient  Servant, 

JER.  DOWN. 


THE 


EIGHTEOUSNESS  EVANGELICAL 

DESCRIBED. 


SERMON  L 

Fort  my  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Soribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heoDen.-^'Malt.  v,  90. 

RswA&Bs  and  punishments  are  the  best  sanction  of  laws ; 
and  although  the  guardians  of  l§ws  strike  sometimes  with 
the  softest  part  of  the  hand  in  their  executions  of  sad  sen- 
tenceSy  yet  in  the  sanction  they  make  no  abatements,  but  so 
proportion  the  duty  to  the  reward,  and  the  punishment  to 
the  crime,  that  by  these  we  can  best  tell  what  value  thtf 
lawgiver  puts  upon  the  obedience.  Joshua  put  a  great  rate 
Upon  the  taking  of  Kiriath-Sepher,  when  the  reward  of  the 
service  was  his  daughter  and  a  dower.  But  when  the  young 
men  ventured  to  fetch  David  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  they 
had  nothing  but  the  praide  of  their  boldness,  because  thrir 
service  was  no  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity. 
But  as  lawgivers,  by  their  rewards,  declare  the  value  of  the 
obedience,  so  do  subjects  also,  by  the  grandeur  of  what  they 
expect,  set  a  value  on  the  law  and  the  lawgiver,  and  do  their 
feervices  Accordingly. 

And,  therefore,  the  law  of  Moses,  whose  endearment  was 
nothing  but  temporal  goods  and  transient  evils,  ^^  could  never 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect;^  but  the  efrEiaatyaryri 
xpehroyof  iKviiofy  ^*  the  superinduction  of  a  better  hope%^  hath 
endeared  a  more  perfect  obedience*  When  Christ  brought 
ife  and  inunortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel^  and  hath 

»  Heb.  vii.  19. 
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promised  to  us  things  greater  than  all  our  explicit  desires, 
bigger  than  the  thoughts  of  our  heart,  then  syyiJ^ofjusv  rS>  ®s^f 
saith  the  apostle,  <*  then  we  draw  near  to  God  ;^*  and  by  these 
we  are  enabled  to  do  all  that  God  requires,  and  then  he 
requires  all  that  we  can  do ;  more  love  and  more  obedience 
than  he  did  of  those  who, — ^for  want  of  these  helps,  and  these 
revelations,  and  these  promises,  which  we  have,  but  they  had 
not, — ^were  but  imperfect  persons,  and  could  do  but  little 
more  than  human  services.  Christ  hath  taught  us  more,  and 
given  us  more,  and  promised  to  us  more,  than  ever  was  in 
the  world  known  or  believed  before  him  ;  and  by  the  strengths 
and  confidence  of  these,  thrusts  us  forward  in  a  holy  and 
wise  economy ;  and  plainly  declares,  that  we  must  serve  him 
by  the  measures  of  a  new  love,  do  him  honour  by  wise  and 
material  glorifications,  be  united  to^  God :  by  a  new  nature, 
and  made  alive  by  a  new  birth,  and  fulfil  all  righteousness;, 
to  be  humble  and  meek  as  Christ,  to  be  merciful  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is,  to  be  pure  as  God  is  pure,  to  be  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be  wholly  renewed  in  the  frame  and 
temper  of  our  mind,  to  become  people  of  a  new  heart,  a 
direct  new  creation,  new  principles,  and  a  new  being,  to  do 
better  than  all  the  world  before  us  ever  did,  to  love  God  more 
perfectly,  to  despise  the  world  more  generously,  to  contend 
for  the  faith  more  earnestly  ;  for  all  this  is  but  a  proper  and 
a  just  consequent  of  the  great  promises,  which  our  blessed 
Lawgiver  came  to  publish  and  efiect  for  all  the  world  of  be- . 
lievers  and  disciples. 

The  matter  which  is  here  required,  is  certainly  very  great; 
for  it  is  to  be  more  righteous  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
more  holy  than  the  doctors  of  the  law,  than  the  leaders  of 
the  synagogue,  than  the  wise  princes  of  the  sanhedrim ;  more 
righteous  than  some  that  were  prophets  and  high  priests, 
than  some  that  kept  the  ordinances  of  the  law  without  blame ; 
men  that  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  fasted  much,  and  prayed 
more,  and  made  religion  and  the  study  of  the  law  the  work 
of  their  lives :  this  was  very  much ;  but  Christians  must  do 
more. 

Nunc  te  marmoTeum  pro  tempore  fecimus;  at  tu. 
Si  fceture  gregem  suppleverit^  aureas  esto. 

They  did  well,  and  we  must  do  better  ;  their  houses  were 
marble,  but  our  roofs  must  be  gilded  and  fuller  of  glory. 
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But  as  tfee  matter  is  very  great,  so  the  necessity  of  it  is  the ' 
greatest  in  the- world.  It  must  be.  so,  or  it  will  be  much 
worse:  unless'  it  be  thus,  we  shall  never  see  the  glorious  face 
of  God,  Here  it  concerns  us  to  be  wise  and  fearful ;  for  the 
matter  is  not  a  question  of  an  oaken  garland,  or  a  circle  of 
bays,  and  a  yellow  riband :  it  is  not  a  question  of  money  or 
land;  nor  of  the  vainer  rewards  of  popular  noises,  and  the 
undiscerning  suffiages  of  the  people,  who  are  contingent 
judges  of  good  and  evil :  but  it  is  the  great  stake  of  life 
eternal.  We  cannot  be  Christians,  unless  we  be  righteous  by 
the  new'measures :  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  is  now 
the.  only  way  to  enter  into  it;  for  the  sentence  is  fixed,  and 
the.  judgment  is  decretory,  and  the  Judge  infallible,  and  the 
decree  irreversible:  "For  I  say  unto  you,''  said  Christ, 
'-^unless, your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  yq  shall  in  novrise  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.^ 

Here,  then,  .we  have  two  things  to  consider.  1.  What  was 
the  ri^teousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  2.  How  far 
that  is  to  be  exceeded  by  the  righteousness  of  Christians. 

1.  Concerning  the  first.  I  will  not  be  so  nice  in  the 
observation  of  these  words,  as  to  take  notice  that  Christ  does 
not  name  the  Saddilcees,  but  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
though  there  may  be  something  in  it :  the  Saddiicees  were 
called  ^  Caraim,'  from  cara^  ^  to  read ;'  for  they  thought  it 
reli^on  to  spend  one  third  part  of  their  day  in  reading  their 
Scriptures,  whose  fulness  they  so  admired,  they  would  admit 
pf  no  suppletory  traditions:  but  the  Pharisees  were  called 
'  Thanaim,'  that  is,  Jevrg^wra*,  they  added  to  the  word  of 
God  words  of  their  own,  as  the  church  of  Rome  does  at  this 
day;  they  and.  these  fell  into  an  equal  fate;  while  they 
f  taught  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  they  pre- 
varicated, the  righteousness  of  God:  what  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  evil  purposes,  hath  done  in  this  particular,  may  be 
demonstrated  in  due  time  aud  place;  but  what  false  and 
corrupt  glosses,  under  the  specious  title  of  the  tradition  of 
th^ir  fathers,  the  Pharisees  had  introduced,  our  blessed 
Saviour  reproves,  and  are  now  to  be  represented  as  the 
kvriiraqdSeiyf^ay  that  you  may  see  that  righteousness,  beyonfl 
which  all  they  must  go,  that  intend  that  heaven  should  be 
their  jouriiey's  end. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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1.  The  Phfitria^Mes  obeyed  the'CQHtmanicliiuaitariathekttar^ 

not  in  the  spirit :  they  minded  what .  Grod  spskQ,  but  notj 

what  he  intended :  they  were  bu^y  in  the  outwiuid  work  of 

the  band,  but  incurious  of  thje  afiE^tiona  and  dioice  ^  tbe 

heart<    'Y/W^  tr^vrot  ffa^K}Kw%  x€yonwaT6»  said  Justin  Sfiartfyr  ta 

,  Tryphon  the  Jew»  ^  Ye  undei^tand  all  things  carnoly  T  that 

Isy  they  rested  ly  TpXp^aidiptri  ev(TnS^otSf  as  Naasianzent  eaUa  it,  ^  in 

the  outward  wock  of  piety »^  whif^h  not  only  Justin  Marfcys 

but  St.  Paul  calla  ^  carnality/  not  meaning^  a  camal  apfclibe, 

but  a  carnal  service^.     Their  aror  wb&  plainly  this.:  diajt 

never  distinguished  duties  natural  £rom  duties  velalive  ^  that 

if 9  whether  it  w^e  conunanded  for  itself »  or  in  ord»  to  mate* 

thing  that  was  better ;  whetha*  it  were  a  priaci^  {pace,  or 

iga  instrumental  action :  so  Grod  was  served  in  the  letter^  thej 

did  not  much  inquire  into,  his  purpose :  ands  therefore^  tfaey 

were  curious  to  wash  thiir  hands,  but  eared  not  te  purify 

thdr  hearts ;  they  would  give  alms,  but  hate  him  itmt  received 

it ;  they  would  go  to  the  temple,  but  did  not  veveve  the  glory 

of  God  that  dwelt  there  between  the  cherubmis  ;^  they  ipould 

fast,  but  not  mortify  their  lusts ;  they  would  say  good  praycas, 

but  not  labour  for  the  grace  they  prayed  fon     This  was  jUst 

as  if  a  man  should  run  on  luis  master^s  erruid,  a»d  do  no 

business   when   he   came  there*     They  might  easily  have 

thought,  that  by  the  soul  only  a  man  af^oaohes  to  God^  and 

draws  the  body  after  it;   but  that  no  washmg  or  corporal 

services  could   unite  them  and  the  shechinah  together,  bo 

such  thing  could  make  them  like  to  God,  who  is  the-  Fnnce 

of  Spuits.     They  did  as  the  dunces  in  Pythagoras's  sehool, 

whQ,--»whea  their  master  had  said   **  Fabis  sbstineto,'*'  by 

which  he  •  inlaided  ^  they   should  not^  aralntioiialy  seek   fbr 

inagistracy,''-*-th^  thought  themselves  good  P3Ftitiagoreaiis  if 

they  ^  did  not  eat  beans  ;^  sokA  they  would  be  sure  ti>  put 

their  right  foot  first  into  tho  shoe,  and  th^  left  fbot  into  tiie 

water,  and  supjMsed  they  had  done  enough ;  though  if  Aey 

bad  not  been  fook,  they  would  have  understood  their  raaater^a 

meaning  to  have  been,  that  they  diould  put  mcMre  afEsctions 

to  labour  and  travd,  and  less  to  then*  pleasure  and'  recreation  ; 

and  so  it  was  wuh  the  Pharisee :  for  as  the  Cbaldees  taught 

their   moiiality   by  mystic   words,    and  the   Egyptiaw  by 

»>  Gal,  iii.  8.  and  vi.  12,  IS.    Phil. hi. 84. 
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hieroglyphics^  and  the  Greeks  by  fabks ;  so  did  Gojd  by  rites 
and  ceremonies  external,  leading  them  by  the  hand  to  tha 
purities  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  services  of  the  body  to  the 
obedience  of  the  spirit ;  which  because  they  would  not  under- 
stwdi  they  thought  they  had  done  enough  in  the  observatioa 
of  the  letter. 

S.  In  moral  duties^  where  God  expressed  himself  more 
jdaiidy,  they  made  no  conmientary  of  kindness,  but  regarded 
the  prohibition  so  nakedly,  and  divested  of  ail  antecedents^ 
censequents^  ramilitudes,  and  proportions,  that  if  they  stood 
clear  of  that  hated  name  which  was  set  down  in  Mosesi* 
tables^  they  gave  themselves  liberty,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
same  kindred  and  alliance:  If  they  abstained  from  murder^ 
they  thought  it  very  well,  though  they  made  no  scruple  of 
muidering  thdbr  biother's  fame ;  they  would  not  cut  hia  throaty 
but  they  would  call  him  fool,  or  invent  lies  in  secret,  and  pubh 
fish  his  disfgrace  openly ;  they  would  not  dash  out  his  brains^ 
but  they  would  be  extremely  and  unreasonably  angry  with 
Wm:  they  would  not  steal  their  brother'^s  money,  but  they 
would  oppress  him  in  crafty  and  cruel  bargains.  The  com« 
mandment  forbade  thaon  to  commit  adultly ;  ^but  because  fom 
^ication  waa  not  named,  they  made  no  scruple  of  that ;  and 
being  ccxnmanded  to  honour  their  father  and  their  mother^ 
they  would  give  them  good  words  and  fair  observances ;  bu^ 
because  it  was  not.  nnvatnl  that  they  ohould  maintain  them  in 
their  need,  they  thought  they  did  well  enough  to  pretend 
<  cprban,'  and  let  their  father  starve. 

8.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  their  righteousnese 
in  negatives :  they  would  not  commit  what  was  forbidden,  but 
tiiey  cared  biit  little  for  the  included  positive,  and  the  omis- 
sions of  good  actions  did  not  much  trouble  them ;  they  would 
not  hurt  their  brother  in  a  forbidden  instance,  but  neither 
▼ould  they  do  him  good  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
ocHnman^ent.  It  was  a  great  innoo^ice  if  they  did  not  rob 
the  pcxir,"^then  they  were  righteous  men ;  but  they  thought 
themselves  not  much  concerned  to  acquire  that  godlike  excel« 
lency,  a  philanthropy  and  love  to  all  mankind.  Whosoever 
Uasphemed  God  was  to  be  put  to  death;  but  he  th^t  did  not 
glorify  Gkd  as  he  ought,  they  were  unconcerned  for  him,  and 
let  him  alone.  He  that  spake  against  Moses,  was  to  die  without 
mercy ;  f>ut  against  the  ambitious  and  the  covetous,  against 

Q  2 
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the-  proud  man  and  the>  unmerciful,   they  made   no,  pro- 
yi^ons. 

Virtus  est  vitium  fagere^  et  sapientia  prima 
Stoltitit  caruissec. 

They  accounted  themselves  good,  not  for  doing  good,  but  for 
doing  ho  evil ;  that  was  the  sum  of  their  theology. 

4.  They  had  one  thing  more  as  bad  as  all  this :  they  broke 
Moses'  tables  into  pieces,  and,  gathering  up  the  fragments,  took 
to  themselves  what  part  of  duty  they  pleased,  and  let  the  rest 
alone ;  for  it  was  a  proverb  amongst  ibe  Jews,  '^  Qui  operam 
dat  prsBcepto,  liber  est  k  praecepto ;"  that  is,  *  if  he  chooses  one 
positive  commandment  for  his  business,  he  may  be.  less  carrful 
in  any  of  the  rest.'  Indeed,  they  said  also,  <^  Qui  muldplicat 
legem,  multiplicat  vitam  f '  **  He  that  multiplies  the  law,  in- 
i^reases  life ;"  that  is,  if  he  did  attend  to  more  good  things,  it 
was  so  much  the  better,  but  the  other  was  well  enough ;  but  as 
for  universal  obedience,  that  was  not  the  measure  of  their 
righteousness ;  for  they  taught  that  God  would  put  our  good 
works  and  bad  into  the-  balance,  and  according  to  the  heavier 
jscale,  give  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come ;  so  that  some  evil 
they  would  allow  to  themselves  and  their  disciples,  always  pro- 
vided it  was  less  than  the  good  they  did.  They  would  devour 
widows^  houses,  and  make  it  up  by  long  prayers;  they  would 
love  their  nation,  and  hate  their  prince;  offer  sacrifice,  and 
curse  Csesar  in  their  hrart;  advAnoo  JiuiaisB],  and  destroy 
humanity. 

Lastly :  St.  Austin  summed  up  the  difference  between  the 
Pharisaical  and  evangelical  righteousness  in  two  words; 
♦*  Brevis  differentia  inter  legem  et  evangelium ;  timor  et 
ximor.''  They  served  the  God  of  their  fathers  *  in  the  q>irit  of 
fear,'  and  we  worship  the  Father  of  our.  Lord  Jesus  *  in  the 
spirit  of  love,'  and  by  the  spirit  of  adoption.  And  as  this 
slavish  principle  of  theirs  was  the  cause  of  all  their  former 
imperfections,  so  it  finally  and  chiefly  expressed  itself  in  these 
two  particulars : — 1.  They  would  do  all  that  they  thought  they 
lawfully  could  do.  S.  They  would  do  nothing  but  what  was 
expressly  commanded. 

This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  Soibes  and  Pharisees, 
03id  their  disciples,  the  Jews*^;  which,  because  our  blessed 

c  Hor.Ep.i.  1.41, 
**  -Sed  Beelzebutis  <;aUida  commenta  Christus  destniit. 
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Saviour  reproves,  not  only  as  imperfect  then,  but  as  criminal 
now,  calling  us  on  to  a  new  righteousness,  the  righteousness 
of  God,  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  proper  righteousness  thereof, — ^it  concerns  us  in  the 
next  place  to  look  after  the  measures  of  this,  ever  remember- 
ing that  it  is  infinitely  [necessary  that  we  should  do  so ;  and 
men  do  not  generally  know,  or  not  consider,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Christian ;  they  understand  not  what  the  Christian  law  for- 
biddeth  or  ccxnnlandeth.     But  as  for  this  in  my  text^  it  is^ 
indeed,  our  great  measure;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  good 
and  better^  but  of  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  salvation  and 
damnation ;  for  unless  our  righttousness  be  weighed  by  new 
wdghts,  we  shall  be  found  too  light,  when  God  comes  to  weigh 
the  actions  of  all  the  world :  and  unless  we  be  more  righteous 
thaii  they,  we  ^'  shall  in  nowise,^  that  is,  upon  no  other  terms 
in  the  world,  ^'  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 

Now  concerning  this,  we  shall  do  very  much  amiss,  if  we 
take  our  measures  by  the  manners  and  practices  of  the  many 
who  call  themselves  Christians ;  for  there  are,  as  Naziansen 
expresses  it,  the  ol  tote  kou  Vuv  9a^KTa7oij  ^  the  old  and  the  new 
Pharisees.'^    I  wish  it  were  no  worse  amongst  ud;  and  that  all 
Christians  were  indeed  righteous  as  they  were ;  ^^  est  aliquid 
prodire  tenus;''  it  would  not  be  just  nothing.     But  I  am  sure 
that  to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  to  laugh  at  religion, 
to  make  a  merriment  at  the  debauchery  and  damnation  of  our 
brother,  is  a  state  of  evil  worse  than  that  of  the  Scribes  md 
Pharisees ;  and  yet,   even  among  such  men,  how  impatient 
would  they  be,  and  how  unreasonable  would  they  think  you 
to  be,  if  you  should  tell  them,  that  there  are  no  present  hopes 
or  possibility,  that,  in  this  state  they  are  in,  they  can  be 
saved! 

Omnes  videmur  nobU  ease  belhili 
£t  festivi  saperdse^  ci!im  simus  fait^ti^. 

But  the  world  is  too  full  of  Christians,  whose  righteousness 
is  very  little,  and  their  iniquities  very  great ;  and  now-a-days, 
a  Christian  is  a  man  that  comes  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  on 
the  week  following  wiU  do  shameful  things ; 

PaMim  corvos  seqilitur^  testaqae  Intoque 
Securus  quo  pes  ferat^  atque  ex  tempore  vlvit; 

jbeuig,  according  to  the  Jewish  proverbial  reproof,  as.  so  many 

<  Yar.  ap.  Non.  c.  ii.  n.  833. 
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Mephibosheth8 :  **  discipuli  sapientum,  qui  incessu  pudefa- 
dunt  praeceptoremBUUm;'"  *  their  master  teaches  them  to  go 
uprightly,  but  they  dtill  show  their  lame  leg,  and  shame  thek 
master;^  as  if  a  man  might  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  bis  the 
•vilest  person  in  the  [world,  doing  such  things  for  ^n^di  the 
laws  of  men  have  provided  smart  and  shame,  and  the  la^rs  of 
God  have  threatened  the  intolerable  pains  of  an  insu£krabie 
tmd  never-ending  damnation.  Example  here  t^nnot  be  out 
rule,  unless  men  were  much  better ;  and,  as  long  as  men  hm 
iat  the  rate  they  do;,  h  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  taUc  of  Ibk^ 
4b^^ng  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees-;  bat 
beciause  it  must  be  much  better  with  us  all,  or  it  will  be  very 
much  worse  with  us  at  the  latter  end,  I  shall  leave  compkki* 
Itig,  and  go  to  the  role^  and  describe  the  necessary  and  uhavoid« 
«ibk  measures  of  the  righteousness  evangelical,  without  wUeh 
we  can  never  be  saved* 

1.  Therefore,  wheti  it  is  isaid  our  <*  righteousness  must 
«kce^  that  of  the  Scribe  and  Pharisees,^^  let  us  first  take 
hotide,  by  Way  of  precognitic^,  that  k  must  at  least  be  so 
mu6h;  we  must  keep  the  letter  of  the  whole  moral  law;  we 
must  do  all  that  lies  before  us,  all  that  is  in  our  hamd :  and 
therefore  o^ta^s(rda(,  which  signifies  *  to  be  religious,^  th^ 
grammarians  derive  diro  rov  xsiqetf  6^ys<r^ai,  ^  from  reackbg 
forth  the  hand  i*  the  outwat*d  work  must  be  done ;  and  it  ii 
not  ^ough  to  say,  *  My  heart  is  right,  but  my  hand  w«it 
aside.^  Prudentius  saith,  that  St.  Peter  wqprt;  So  bitteiirly,  !»* 
cause  he  did  not  confess  €hrist  openly,  whom  he  loved  seopetly. 

Flevlt  negator  denique 
Ex  ore  prolapsum  nefas, 
Cdm  mens  maneret  innocens^ 
Animusque  servant  fldem. 

A  right  heart  alone  will  not  do  it ;  or  rather,  the  heart  is 
not  right,  when  the  hand  is  wrong.  *'  If  a  man  strikes  his 
lidghbour,  and  says,  Am  not  I  in  jest  ?  it  is  folly  and  shame 
to  him,"  said  Solomon,  For,  once  for  all,  let  us  remember 
this,  that  Christianity  is  the  most  profitable,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  bountiful  institution  in  the  whole  world ;  and 
the  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it  is  this ; — It  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  brought  down  among  us,  to  do  good  to  men,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  do  less  than  the  Pharisees,  who  did 
the  outward  work ;  at  least,  let  u&  be  autre  to  do  all  the  work 
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that  m  laid  before  us  in  the  commandments.  And  it  is 
strangle  thai  this  should  be  needful  to  be  pressed  amongst 
Christkns,  whose  religion  requires  so  very  much  more.  But 
so  it  is,  upon  a  ^reten<Je  that  we  must  serve  God  with  the 
mShdy  \s6me  are  such  fools  as  to  think  that  it  is  enough  t6 
have  a  good  meanings*  "  Iniquum  perpol  verbum  est,  *  benfe 
Vuk,'  msl  qui  bene  facit.^  And  because  we  nmst  serve  God 
in  the  spirit,  therefore  Ihey  will  not  serve  God  with  theii? 
bodies;  and  because  they  are  called  upon  to  have  the 
po/Wer  and'  the  life  of  godliness,  they  abominate  all  external 
Works  as  mere  forms;  and  because  the  true  fast  is  to  ab- 
Btain  firom  «in,  therefore  they  .will  not  abstain  from  m^at 
tftnd  drink,  even  when  they  are  commanded ;  which  is  just 
1)8  if  li  Pharisee,  being  taught  the  circumcision  of  the 
hesaHf  shbiM  refuse  to  circumcise  his  flesh ;  and  as  if  a 
<%ristian,  being  instructed  in  the  excellencies  of  spiritual 
communion,  should  wholly  neglect  the  sacramental ;  that  is, 
biecause  the  soul  is  the  life  of  man,  therefore  it  is  fitting  to  die 
in  a  humour,  and  lay  aside  the  body.  This  is  a  taking  away 
flie  subject  of  the  question ;  for  our  inquiry  is, — ^how  we 
should  keep  the  commandments  P  how  We  are  to  do  the  work 
that  lies  before  us,  by  what  principles,  with  what  intention 
in  what  degrees,  after  what  manner,  ^  ut  bonum  bene  fiat,* 
**  that  the  good  thing  be  done  well.'  This,  therefore,  must  be 
presupposed :  we  must  take  care  that  even  our  bodies  bear  a 
part  in  our  spiritual  services.  Our  voice  and  tongue,  our 
hands  and  oUr  feet,  and  our  very  bowels  must  be  servants  of 
i&od,  and  do  die  work  of  the  commandments. 

This  being  ever  supposed,  our  question  is,  how  much  more 
we  must  do?  and  the  first  measure  is  this, — ^whatsoever  can 
be  sigmfied  and  ministered  to  by  the  body,  the  heart  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man  must  be  the  principal  actor.  We  must  not 
^ve  alms  without  a  charitable  Soul,  nor  suiSPer  martyrdom,  but 
in  love  and  in  obedience ;  and  when  we  say  our  prayers,  we  do 
but  mispend  our  time,  unless  our  mind  ascend  up  to  God  upcA 
the  wings  of  desire. 

Desire  is  the  life  of  prayer;  and  if  you  indeed  desire  what 
you  pray  for,  you  will  also  labour  for  what  you  desire; 
and  if  .you  find  it  otherwise  with  yourselves,  your  coming  to 
church  is  but  like  the  Pharisees  going  up  to  the  temple  to 
pray.     If  your  heart  be  not  present,  neither  will  God ;  and 
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then  there  is  a  sound  of  men  and  women  between  a  pair  of 
dead  walls,  from  whence,  because  neither  God  nor  your  souls 
are  present,  you  must  needs  go  home  without  a  blessing. 

But  this  measure  of  evangelical  righteousness  is  of  prin- 
cipal remark  in  all  the  rites  and  solemnities  of  religion ;  and 
intends  to  say  this,  that  Christian  reli^on  is  something  that 
is  not  seen,  it  is  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  larl  rir  ®ios 
Iv^oy,  <  it  is  Grod  that  dwells  within  ;^  and  true  Christians  a^e 
men,  who,  as  the  Chaldee  oracle  said,  are  zsoJsiv  eaffii^swi  vwv, 
'  clothed  with  a  great  deal  of  mind.'  And,  therefore,  those 
words  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  "  Et  loquar  ad  cor  ejus,''  *>  I 
will  speak  unto  his  heart,"  is  a  proverbial  expression,  sig- 
nifying to  speak  spiritual  comforts,  and,  in  the  mystical  sense, 
sign^es  evayy^ki^kiVf  *  to  preach  the  Grospel:'  where  the  Spirit 
is  the  preacher,  and  the  heart  is  the  disciple,  and  the  sermon 
is  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Our  service  to  God  must  not  be  in  outward  works  and  sceiies 
of  religion,  it  must  be  something  by  which  we  become  like  to 
God;  the  Divine  prerogative  must  extend  beyond  the  out- 
ward man,  nay,  even  beyond,  the  mortification  of  corppral 
vices;  the  Spirit  of  God  must  go  *  in  trabis  crassitudinem,' 
and  mollify  all  our  secret  pride,  and  ingenerate  in  us  a  true  , 
;humility,  and  a  Christian  meekness  of  spirit,  and  a  Divine 
charity.  For  in  the  Gospel,  when  God  enjoins  any  external 
rite  or  ceremony,  the  outward  work  is  always  the  less  prin- 
cipal. For  there  is  a  bodily  and  a  carnal  part,  an  outside,  and 
a  cabinet  of  religion  in  Christianity  itself.  When  we  are 
baptized,  the  purpose  of  God  is,  that  we  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  pollution  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  then  we  are, 
indeed,  xa9aqol  oXot,  ^  clean  aU  over.'  And  when  we  commu- 
nicate, the  commandment  means  that  we  should  be  made  qne 
spirit  with  Christ,  and  should  Uve  on  him,  believing  his  w(»d, 
praying  for  his  Spirit,  supported  with  his  hope,  refreshed  by 
his  promises,  recreated  by  his  comforts,  ahd  wholly,  and  in.all 
things,  conformable  to  his  life ;  that  is  the  true  communion. 
The  sacraments  are  not  made  for  sinners,  until  they  do 
repent;  they  are  the  food  of  our  souls,  but  our. souls  must  be 
alive  unto  God,  or  else  they  cannot  eat.  It  is  good  to  *  confess 
our  sins,^  as  St.  James  says,,  and  to  open  our  wounds  to  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  but  they  absolve  none  but  such  as  are 
truly  penitent. 
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Solemn  prayers,  and  the  sacraments,  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  faithful,  and  fasting  days,  and  acts^  of  external  worship, 
are  the  solemnities  and  rites  of  religion ;  but  the  religion  of 
a  Christian  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit.  And  this  is  thdt  by 
which  Clemens  Alexandrinuff  defined  the  righteousness  of  a 
Christian,  Aixoftowva)  avfA^ania  ruv  rv^s  ^vyjn^  pt^^uv^  *all  the  parts 
jand  faculties  that  make  up  a  man,  must  make  up  our  religion:^ 
but  the  he^rt  is  <domus  principalis,V it  is  ^the  court'  of  the 
great  King;  and  he  is  properly . served  with  interior  graces 
and  moral  virtues,  with  a  humble  and  a  good  mind,  with  a 
bountiful  heart,  and  a  willing  soul,  and  these  will  command 
the  eye,  and  give  laws  to  the  hand,  and  make  the  shoulders 
stoop ;  but  "  anima  cujusque  est  quisque  ("  "  a  man^s  soul  is 
the  man,^  and  so  is  his  religion ;  and  so  you  are  bound  to 
understand  it.  . 

True  it  is, .  God  works  in  us  his  graces  by  the  sacrament ; 
but  we  must  dispose  ourselves  to  a  reception  of  the  Divine 
.blessing  by  moral  instruments.  The  soul  is  awsqyof  ru  ©e^;, 
^  it  mrust  work  together  with  God ;'  and  the  body  works  to- 
gether with  the  soul :  but  no  external  action,  can  purify  the 
soul,  because,  its  nature  and  operations  being  spiritual,  it  can 
no  more  be  changed  by  a  ceremony  or  an  external  solemnity, 
than  an  angel  can  be  caressed  with  sweetmeats,  or  a  man^s 
belly,  can  be  filled  with  mu^c  or  long  orations.  The  .sum  is 
this:  no  Christian  does  his  duty  to  G^  but  he  that  serves 
him  with  all  his  heart:  and  although  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness,  even  the  external  also ;  yet  that  which  makes 
us  gracious  in  his  eyes,  is  not  the  external,  it  is  the  love  of 
the  heart  and  the  real  change  of  the  mind  and  obedience,  of 
the  spirit ;  that  is  the  first  great  measure  of  the  righteousness 
evangelical. 

^.  The  righteousness  evangelical  ^must  exceed  that  of  tbe 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  extension  of  our  obedience  to  things 
of  the  same  signification:  <^  Leges  non  ex  verbis,  sed  ex  mente 
intelligendas,^  says  the  law^  There  must  be  aconamentary 
of  kindness  in  Uie  understanding  the  laws  of  Christ.  We 
must  understand  alL  God's  meiming;  we  must  secure  his 
service,  we  must  be  far  removed  from  the  dangers  of  his 
displeasure.    And,  therefore,  our  righteousness  must  be  the 

•     -  .     *        -  *  • 

^  De  Legibus  1 .  scire. 
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purification  and  the  perfection,  of  the  spirit  So  that  it  will 
be  nothing  for  us  not  to  commit  adultery,  unless  our  eyei^  and 
hands  be  chaste,  and  the  desires  be  clean.  A  Christian  mtrst 
BOt  look  upon  a  woi^an  to  'lust  after  her.  He  mnst  hatib  siii 
in  all  dimensions,  and  in  all  distances,  and  in  every  angle  df 
its  reception.  A  Christian  mu«t  not  sin,  and  he  must  not  be 
'willing  to  sin  tif  he  durst.  He  must  not  be  lustful,  and  theil»- 
£>re  he  must  not  feed  high,  nor  drink  ideep,  for  these  make 
provisions  for  lust:  and,  amongst  Christians,  great  eatingK 
and  drinkings  are  acts  of  uncleanness  as  wdl  as  of  inteknpe*. 
I«nce,  and  whatever  ministers  to  sin,  and  is  the  way  of  it^  it 
partakes  of  its  nature  and  its  curse. 

For  it  is  remarkable  that  in  good  and  evil  tbe  case  is  greitAf 
different.  Mortification  (e.  g.)  is  a  duty  of  Christiaiuty ;  but 
there  is  no  law  concerning  the  instruments  of  it.  We  itre 
not  'GomBHUided  to  veil  ourselves  on  thorns,  as  St.  Benedict 
did ;  or  to  bum  our  fie^^  like  St.  Martinian ;  or  to  tumble  ik 
snows,  with  St.  Francis;  or  in  .pools  of  water,  with  St.  Ber- 
nard. A  mta  may  chew  alofes,  or  lie  upon  the  grdnmd,  or  w«ii^ 
sackcloth^  if  he  have  a  mind  to  it,  and  if  he  finds  it  good  in 
his  circumstances  and  to  his  purposes  of  mortification^  but,  it 
may  be,  <he  may  do  it  alone  by  the  instrumentalitiies  of  fear 
and  love ;  and  so  the  thing  be  donte,  no  spedal  ins^iiinefit  & 
under  a  command.  But  although  the  instruments  of  virtue 
are  free,  yet  the  instruments  and  thinistries  df  vice  we  -noti 
Not  only  the  sin  is  forbidden,  but  all  die  ways  that  lead  to  it. 
The  instruments  of  virtue  are  of  themselves  indiffisrent^  that 
is^  not  naturally,  but  good  only  for  their  relation's  sake,  and  lA 
Drder  to  their  end.  But  the  instruments  of  vice  are  of  than- 
«elves  vidous ;  they  ate  part  of  the  sin,  they  have^  share  in 
the  fantastic  pleasure,  and  they  begin  to  estrange  a  man^ 
heart  from  Gk>d,  ^and  are  directly  in  the  prohibition.  For  we 
»re 'commanded  to  fly  from  temptation,  to  pray  agaii»t  it,  ^to 
abstain  from  all  appearances  of  evil,'  *  to  make  a  covenant  Urith 
our  eyes,'  ^  to  pluck  them  out*^  if  there  be  need*  And  if  Claris*i 
tians  do  not  tinderstand  the  commandments  to  tins  extenfeiMi 
of  signification^  they  wiQ  be  innocent  only  by  the  measures  of 
human  laws,  but  not  1^  -the  righteousness  of  God. 

3.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  also  diat  we  understand 
Christ^s  commandments  to  extend  our  duty,  not  only  to  what 
is  named,  and  what  is  not  liatn^d  of  the  same  nature  and 
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dedgn ;  but  that  we  abstain  from  all  such  things  as  are  likfe 
io  UDs.     Of  this  nature  there  «re  many.    All  yiolenoes  of 
|Mission,   irregularities  in  gaining,   prodigality  of  our  time) 
mdecency  of  action,  doing  things  unworthy  of  our  birth  ot 
our  professicm,  aptness  to  go  to  law ;  *  ambitus,^  or  a  fi^rdfe 
prosecution  even  of  honourable  em^yments ;   misconstrue* 
lion  of  the  vro^ds  and  actions  of  our  brother;  easiness  te 
believe  evil  of  others,  willingness  to  report  the  evil  which  we 
Jiear ;  curiosity  of  diet,  peevishness  towards  servants,  indiscrc^ 
Imd  importune  standing  for  place^  Had  aU  excess  te  ornaments  % 
tot  even  this  little  instance  is  directly   prohibited  by  the 
Christian  and  royal  law  of  charity.   For  otydTcn  od  fripfrcpsvEreuj 
saidi  St.  Paul;  the  word  is  a  word  hard  to  be  understood ;  we 
render  it  well  enough,    << charity  vaunteth  not  itself;^  and 
upon  this  St.  Ba«l  says,  that  an  ecclesiai^ic  person  (and  iso 
every  Christian  in  his  proportion)  ought  not  tt>  go  in  splendid 
and  vain  ornaments ;  ri«v  yip  o  (avi  ha  Xf  Eiay,  aXKi  hi  xaXKcj^ 
^ifffAOv   vaqtxXafASinrat^*  ^rspTrepeias  %x^*  Kxrn^opion^      **  Every 
thing  tiiat  is  not  >risely  useful  or  proportioned  to  the  state  of 
the  Christian,  but  ministers  only  to  vanity,  is  a  part  of  this 
«rB§sr6/>siy6<rda*,"  it  is  a  *  vaunting,'  which  the  charity  and  the 
graice  of  a  Christian  does  not  well  endure.     These  things  are 
like  to  rins ;  they  are  of  a  suspicious  natiEre,  and  not  easily  to 
be  teoondled  to  the  righteousness  evangelical.   It  is  no  wonder 
if  Christianity  be  nice  and  curious ;  it  is  the  cleanness  and  i)ie 
purification   of  the  soul,   and  Christ  intends  to  present  his 
ehurck  to  Ood  «(TgnXov  xal  «/xa;pb9irov)  **  without  spot  cm*  wrinkle, 
ir  any  such  thing."    N.  B.  or  ang  mch  thing.    If  there  be 
wy  irregularity  that  is  less  thian  a  wrinkle,  the  evangelical 
righteouimess  does  not  allow  it.     These  are  isuch  things  which 
if  men  will  stand  to  ddfend,  possibly  a  modest  reprover  may  be 
more  ashamed  than  an  impudent  offender.     If  I  see  a  person 
apt  to  quarrel,  to  take  every  thing  in  an  ill  sense,  to  resent  an 
enor  deeply,  to  reprove  it  bitterly,  to  remember  it  tenaciously. 
Id  repeat  it  fr^uently,  to  upbraid  it  unhandsomely,  I  think  1 
have  great  reason  to  say,  that  this  person  does  not  do  what 
becomes  the  sweetness  of  a  Christian  spirit.     If  it  be  replied. 
It  is  iio  where  forbidden  to  chide  an  oflfending  person,  and  that 
k  cannot  be  a  fault  to  understand  when  a  thing  is  said  or  done 
amiss ;  I  cannot  return  an  answer,  but  by  saying,  that  ^upposie 
nothing  «f  it  w^rfe  ia  sin,  yet  th^t  evtay  'thiing  tl  it  is  ^o  likfe  & 
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sin,  that  it  is  the  worse  for  it ;  and  that  it  were  better  not  to 
do  so ;  at  least  I  think  so,  and  so  ought  you  too,  if  you  \>e 
.  curious  of  your,  eternal  interest :  a  little  more  tenderness  here 
would  do  well.     I  cannot  say  that  this  dress,  or  this  garment, 
or  this  standing  for  place,  is  the  direct  sin  of  pride ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  looks  like  it  in  some  persons ;  at  least  the  letting  it  alone 
is  much  better,  and  is  very  like  humility.     And  certain  it  is, 
that  he  is  dull  of  hearing  who  understands  not  the  voice  of 
God,  unless  it  be  clamorous  in  an  express  and  a  loud  com- 
mandment, proclaimed  with  trumpets  and  clarions  upon  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  a  willing  and  an  obedient  ear  understands  the  still 
voice  of  Christ,  and  is  ready  to  obey  his  meaning  at  half  a 
word ;  and  that  is  the  righteousness  evangelical.     It  not  only 
abstains  from  sins  named,  and  sins  implied,  but  from  the  be- 
ginnings and  instruments  of  sin ;  and  fron^  whatsoever  is  like  it. 
The  Jews  were  so  great  haters  of  swine  upon  pretensions  of  the 
Mosaic  rites,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  name  a  swine, 
but  called  it  ^M  nsn  daberacher,  another  thing.     And' thus 
the  Romans,  in  their  auguries,  used  ^  alterum'  for  *  iion  bonuin.^ 
The  simile  of  this  St.  Paul  translates  to  a  Christian  duty : 
<^  Let  not  fornication  be  so  much  as  named  amongst  you,  ms 
TTqiirov  £v  roT^  ayioif,  as  is  comely  amongst  Christians  ;^^  that  is, 
come  not  near  a  foul  thing ;  speak  not  of  it,  let  it  be  wholly 
banished  from  all  your  conversation;  for  this  niceness  and 
curiosity  of  duty  <  becometh  saints,'  and  is  an  instance  of  the 
righteousness  evangelical. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  sort  of  measures  of  the 
Christian  righteousness ;  these  which  are  the  matter  of  our 
negative  duty ;  these  are  the  measures  of  our  caution  and  our 
first  innocence.  But  there  are  greater  things  behind,  which 
although  I  must  crowd  up  into  a  narrow  room,  yet  I  must  not 
wholly  omit  them :  therefore, 

4.  The  fourth  thing  I  shall  note  to  you  is,  that  whereas  the 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
broken  tables  of  Moses ;  the  pursuance  of  some  one  grace, 
'lacinia  sanctitatis,'  *a  piece  of  the  robe  of  righteousness;"^ 
the  righteousness  evangelical  must  be  like  Christ^s  seamless 
coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  it  must  invest 
the  whole  soul :  Misma,  Dumah,  Massah,  said  the  proverb  of 
the  Rabbins ;  it  is  this,  and  it  is  the  other,  and  it  miist  be  all, 
it  must  be  an  universal  righteousness ;  not  a  little  knot  of  holy 
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actions  scattered  in  our  lives^  and  drawn  into  a  sum  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  but  it  must  be  a  state  of  holiness.  It  was 
said  of  the  Paphlagonian  pigeons,  ^tvXviv  oqSi(Tdai  r^y  xaq&ioLVy 
^  every  one  of  them  had  two  hearts  i*  but  that  in  our  mystical 
theology  signifies  a  wicked  man.  So  isaid  Solomon,  <'  The 
perverse  or  wicked  man  (derachaim)  he  is  a  man  of  two  ways;^ 
av^^  ^iyi/vxo^9  SO  St.  James  expresses  an  unbeliever;  a  man 
that  will  and  will  not;  something  he  does  for  God,  and 
something  for  the  world ;  he  hath  two  minds,  and  in  a  good 
fit :  in  his  well  days  he  is  full  of  repentance,  and  overflows  in 
piety ;  but  the  paroxysm  will  return  in  the  day  of  temptation, 
and  then  he  is  gone  infallibly.  But  know  this,  that  in  the 
righteousness  evangelical,  one  duty  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
another,  and  three  virtues  will  not  make  amends  for  one 
remaining  vice.  He  that  oppresses  the  poor,  cannot  make 
amends  by  giving  good  counsel ;  and  if  a  priest  be  simonaical,* 
he  cannot  be  esteemed  righteous  before  God  by  preaching' 
well,  and  taking  care  of  his  charge.  To  be  zealous  for  God 
and  for  religion  is  good,  but  that  will  not  legitimate  cruelty 
to  our  brother.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  imless  he  be  also  a  good  man ;  but  some  men  build 
their  houses  with  half  a  dozen  cross  sticks,  and  turf  is  the 
foundation,  and  straw  is  the  covering,  and  they  thihk  they 
dwell  securely ;  their  religion  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  vir- 
tues, and  they  think  to  commute  with  God,  some  good  for 
some  bad,  vtoKKi  (AefAiyfjt.ivoCf  zsoKku,  ^£  ouoyj^ei*  as  if  ond  deadly 
wound  were  not  enough  to  destroy  the  most  healthful  constitu- 
tion in  the  world.  Deceive  not  yourselves.  It  is  all  one  on 
which  hand  we  fall : 


■  ■  Unum  operantur 

Et  calor  et  frigus^  sic  hoc,  &\c  illud  adurit ;   • 
Sic  tenebrse  visumj  sic  sol  contrarius  aufert. 

The  moon  may  burn  us  by  night  as  well  as  the  sun  by  day  : 
and  a  man  may  be  made  blind  by  the  light  of  the  sun  as  well 
as  by  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  any  one  great  mischief 
is  enough  to  destroy  one  man.  Some  men  are  very  meek  and 
gentle  naturally,  and  that  they  serve  God  withal,  they  pursue 
the  virtue  of  their  nature :  that  is,  they  tie  a  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  that  is  more  than  needs;  the  stone 

8Prov,  xxviii.  14. 
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Will  stay  dwre  withosit  tkat  trouble;  acid  thiis  good  incliofttibm 
'  will  of  itself  eafflly  (proceed  to  issue ;  and,  therdfore,  our  caie 
and  cautioii  should  be  more  carefully  employed  iu  mordficatioa 
of  our  natures,  and  acquist  of  such  virtues  to  whiclvwe.aQ& 
xaove  refraetory,  and  theit  cherish  the  other  too,  even  aft  much 
aa  we  please :  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  busy  in  thia^  it 
may  be,  we  are  secret  adulterers,  and  that  will  spoil  our  optv* 
fidences  ia  the  goodness  of  the  other  instance :  others  are 
greaUy  bountiful  to  the  poor,  and  love  all  mankind,  and  hurt 
nobody  but  themselves;  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see 
sueh  loving  goodoiatured  parsons  to  perish  infinitely  l^  one 
crime,  and  to  see  such  excellent  good  things  thrown  away  to 
please  an  imcontrolled  and  a  stubborn  lust ;  but  so  do  some 
eseape  out  of  a  pit,  and  are  taken  in  a  trap  at  their  going 
feirth ;  and  stepping  aside  to  avoid  the  hoar-frost,  fall  into  a 
valley  full  of  snow.  The  righteousness  evangelical  is  another 
kind  of  thing:  it  is  a  holy  conversation,  a  god-like  life,  an 
universal  obedience,  a  keeping  nothing  back  £rom  God^  a 
sanctification  of  the  whole  man,  and  keeps  not  the  body  only, 
but  die  soul  and  the  spirit,  unblamable  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

5.  And  lastly :  the  Pharisaical  righteousness  was  the  pro- 
duct of  fear,  and,  therefore,  what  they  must  needs  do,  that, 
they  would  do ;  but  no  more:  but  the  righteousness  evangelical 
is  produced  by  love,  it  is  managed  by  choice,  and  cherished 
by  delight  and  fiur  experiences.  Christians  are  a  willing 
people ;  ^  homines  bon89  voluntatis,^  ^  men  of  good  will ;' 
^arbores  Dcrniini:^  so  they  are  mystically  r^resented  in 
Scripture;  "the  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap:''  among 
the  Hebrews  the  trees  of  the  Lord  did  signify  such  trees  as 
grew  of  themselves ;  and  all  that  are  of  God's  planting,  are 
such  as  have  a  vital  principle  within,  and  grow  without  con- 
straint. TliiOovTM  roTf  uqifTfjiivoi^  vo/xoiy ,  xai  roiV  I^iois-  fims^  vtucjci 
rouf  vof^ouff  one  said  it  of  Christians :  "  They  obey  the  lawi^ 
and  by  the  goodness  of  their  lives  exceed  the  laws:"  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  no  man  hath  the  righteousness  evangelical,  if  be  re- 
solves  always  to  take  all  his  liberty  in  every  thing  that  is 
merely  lawful ;  or  if  he  purpose  to  do  no  more  than  he  must 
needs,  that  is,  no  more  than  he  is  just  commanded.  For  the 
reasons  are  plain. 

1.  The  Christian  that  resolves  to  do  every  thing  that  is 


l4(ffful,  vdH  many  timoA  nm  iato.  (imger  aod  in^ouvoojence; 
because  the  utmost  extremity  of  lawful  is  so  near  to  that  whiah 
is  oolawfuJ^  that  he  will  oft^n  paes^  into  unlawful  undi^i^Qrnibiy . 
Virtues,  and  vioes  have  not,  in  all  their  jtistaopo^y.  a»  great  land- 
maxk  set  between  th^n^  like  waclik«-  nation^  sq^aseale  by  pro- 
dig^us  walls,,  vast  seas,  and  pcartentous  hills ;  but  they  «re 
qft^tisAes  like  the  bouodft  of  a  pariab^  mem  are  fain  to  eut  a. 
9ross  upon,  the  turf,,  and  make  little  marks  and  aimiial  p^^am* 
bulatk>ns  tbr  memomia :  so  it  is  in  lawi^ul  mA  unUwrful^  by^a^ 
little  mistake  a  man  may  be  greatly  nuned.  He  that  drinka 
till  his  tongue  is  full  as  a  sponge,  and  his  speech  a  little  stam^ 
mepog  wd  tripping,  hasty  and  disorderly,  though  he  be  not 
gone  as  far  as  drunkenness,  yet  he  is  gone  beyond  the  severity 
of  &  Christian ;  and  when  he  is  just  past  mto  unlawful,  if  he 
disputes  too  curiously,  he  will  certainly  deceive  himself  for 
wapt  of  a  wiser  curiosity. 

BiU  S.  He  that  will  do  all  that  he  thinks  he  may  lawfully, 
had  me^  have  an  infallible  guide  always  by  him,  who  should^ 
without  error,  be  able  to  answer  all  cases  of  consci^ice,  which 
wiU  hfqppen  every  day  ih  a  life  so  careless  aad  insecure;  for 
if  he  should  be  mistaken,  his  error  is  his  crime^  and  not  hia 
exouae.  A  man  in,  this  case  had  need  be  very  sure  of  hia  pio^ 
position ;  wUch  because-  he  eannot  be^  ia  charity  to  hima^lf,  he 
will  quickly  find  that  he  is  bound  to  abstain  from  all  things 
that  ase  uncertainly  good,  and  &em  all  disputable  evils,  from 
things  which>  although  they  may  be  in  themselves  lawful,  yet>. 
accidentally,  and  thatirom  a  thousand  causes^  may  become  un« 
lawful,  ^^Favidus  quippe  et  formidolosus  est  Christianus,'^ 
aaith  Salvian,  ^  atque  in  tantum  peccare  meti^^s,  ut  interdum 
et  non  timenda  formidet  f '  "A  Christian  is  afreud  of  every 
little  thing;  and  he  sometimes  greatly  fears  that  he  hath 
sinned,  even  then  when  he  hath  no  other  reason  to  be  afraid> 
but  because  he  would  not  da  so  for  all  the  w<»4d." 

S.  He  that  resolves  to  use  all  his  liberty,  cannot  be  innocent, 
salong  as  there  are  in  the  w€^ld  so  many  bold  temptations, 
and  presumptuous  actions,  so  many  scandals,  and  so  much 
ignorance  in  the  things  of  God,  so  many  things  that  are* 
auspicious,  asidr  so  many  things  that  are  of  evil  report ;  sa 
many  ill  customs  and  disguises  in  the  world,  with  which  if  we 
resolve  to  comply  in  all  that  is  supposed  lawful,  a  man  may  be 
in  the  vegjbns  of  death,  bef(»?e  he  perceive  his  head  to  ache ; 
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and,  instead  of  a  staff  in  his  hand,  may  have  a  splinter  in  his 
elbow. 

4.  Besides  all  this ;  he  that  thus  stands  on  his  terms  with 
God,  and  so  carefully  husbands  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  make 
so  good  a  market  of  obedience,  that  he  will  quit  nothing 
which  he  thinks  he  may  lawfully  keep,  shall  never  be  exemplar 
ill  his  life,  and  shall  never  grow  m  grace,  and  therefoore  shall - 
never  enter  into  glory.  He,  th^cfore,  that  will  be  righteous 
by  the  measures  evangelical,  must  consider  not  only  what  is - 
lawful,  but  what  is- expedient ;  not  only  what  is  barely  safe,  but 
what  is  worthy ;  that  which  may  secure,  and  that  which  may 
do  advantage  to  that  concern  that  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

And  8.  The  case  is  very  like  with  them  that  resolve  to  do 
no  more  good  than  is  commanded  them.  For  1.  It  is  infinitely 
unprofitable  as  to  our  eternal  interest,  because  no  man  does  do 
all  that  is  commanded  at  all  times ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  will 
not  sometimes  do  more,  besides  that  he  hath  no-  love,  no 
zeal  of  duty,  no  holy  fires  in  his  soul ;  besides  this,  I  say,  he 
can  never  make  any  amends  towards  the  reparation  of  Ms  con'* 
Science.  **  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more  ;^  that  is  ^  well  ;• 
but  that  is  not  weU  enough ;  for  he  must,  if  he  can,  make 
restitution  of  what  he  stole,  or  he  shall  never  be  pardoned;, 
and  so  it  is  in  all  oiu*  intercourse  with  God.  Todo  what  is 
commanded  is  the  duty  of  the  present ;  we  are  tied  to  thi^  in 
every  present,  in  every  period  of  our  lives.;  but,  therefore,  if 
we  never  do  any  more  than  just  the  present  duty,  who  shall 
supply  the  deficiencies,  and  fill  up  the  gi^s,  and  redeem  what 
is  past  ?  This  is  a  material  consideration  in  the  righteousness, 
evangelical. 

But  then,  2.  We  ipust  know  that  in  keeping  of  God^s  com- 
mandments, every  degree  of  internal  duty  is.  under  the  com^ 
mandments ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  we  do,  we.  must  do  it  asr 
weU  as  we  can.  Now  he  that  does  his  duty  with  the  biggest 
affection  he  can,  will  also  do  all  that  he  cim;  and  he  can 
never  know  that  he  hath  done  what  is  commanded,  unless  he 
does  all  that  is  in  his  power.  For  Grod  hath  put  no  limit  but 
love  and  possibility ;  and  therefore  whoever  says.  Hither 
will  I  go,  and  no  further ;  this  I  will  do,  and  no  more.;  thu9 
much  will  I  serve  God,  but  that  shall  be  all;  he  hath  the 
affection^  of  a  slave,  and  the  religion  of  a  Pharisee,  the.  craft 
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of  a  merchiant,  and  the  falseness  of  a  broker ;  but  he  hath  not 
the  proper  measures  of  the  righteousness  evangelical.  But  so 
it  happens  in  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  river  Borborus,  when 
the  eye  of  the  sun  hath  long  dwelt  upon  it,  and  produces  frogs 
and  mice  which  begin  to  move  a  little  under  a  thin  cover  of  its 
own '  parental  matter,  and  if  they  can  get  loose  to  hve  half  a 
life,  that  is  all;  but  the  hinder  parts,  which  are  not  formed 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  stick  fast  in  their  beds  of  mud, 
and  the  little  moiety  of  a  creature  dies  before  it  could  be  well 
said  to  live :  so  it  is  i^ith  those  Christians,  who  will  do  all  that 
they  think  lawful,  and  will  do  no  more  than  what  they  suppose 
necessary;  they  do  but  peep  into  the  light  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness;  they  have  the  beginnings  of  life;  but  their 
hinder  parts,  their  passions  and  affections,  and  the  desires  of 
the  lower  man,  are  still  unformed;  and  he  that  dwells  in  this 
state,  is  just  so  much  of  a  Christian,  as  a  sponge  is  of  a  pl^nt, 
and  a  mushroom  of  a  shrub :  they  may  be  as  sensible  as  an 
oyster,  and  discpurse  at  the  rate  of  a  child,  but  are  greatly 
short  of  the  righteousness  evangelical. 

I  have  now  done  with  those  parts  of  the  Christian  righte- 
ousness, which  were  not  only  an  vvzqoy^^  or  *  excess,'  but  an 
ivrifsroi'/jclcaais  to  the  pharisaical :  but  because  I  ought  not  to 
conceal  any  thing  from  you  that  must  integrate  our  duty,  and 
seciure  our  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  there  is  this  to  be 
added,  that  this  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  direct  degrees  of  our  duty.  We  must  do  more 
duties,  and  we  must  do  them  better.  And  in  this,  although 
we  can  have  no  positive  measures,  because  they  are  potentially 
infinite,  yet  therefore  we  ought  to  take  the  best,  because  we 
are  sure  the  greatest  is  not  too  big ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  God  will  accept  a  worse,  when  we  can  do  a  better.  Now 
although  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  internal  affection  only, 
because  that  must  never  be  abated,  but  God  is  at  all  times  to 
be  loved  and  served  with  all  our  heart ;  yet  concerning  the 
degrees  of  external  duty,  as  prayers,  and  alms,  and  the  like, 
we  are  certainly  tied  to  a  greater  excellency  in  the  degree,  than 
was  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  I  am  obliged  to  speak 
one  word  for  the  determination  of  this  inquiry,  viz.  to  how 
much  more  of  external  duty  Christians  are  obliged,  than  was 
in  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  In  order  to 
this,  briefly  thus. 

VOL.  VI.  11 
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I  remember  that  Salvian,  speaking  of  old  Yfeen  tsumtiiing  up 
their  repentances,  and  making  amends  for  the  sins  of  their 
whole  life,  exhorts  them  to  alms  and  works  of  piety;  but 
inquiring  how  much  they  should  do  towardis  the  redeeming  of 
their  souls,  answers  with  a  little  sarcasm,  but  plaiiily  efiough 
to  give  a  wise  man  an  answer  :  "  A  man,''  says  he,  ^  is  not 
bound  to  ^ve  away  all  hife  goods,  unless,  peradventure,  he 
owes  all  to  God ;  but,  in  that  case,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say ; 
for  then  the  case  is  altered.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  part 
with  all  his  estate ;  that  is,  unless  his  sins  be  greater  than  his 
estate ;  but  if  they  be,  then  he  may  consider  of  it  again,  tod 
consider  better.  And  he  need  not  part  with  it  all,  unless 
pardon  be  more  precious  to  him  than  his  moifey,  and  tinless 
heaven  be  worth  it  all,  and  unless  he  knoWs  justly  how  mudii 
less  will  do  it.  If  he  does,  let  him  try  his  skiB,  and  pay  just 
so  much  and  no  more  than  he  owes  to  God :  but  if  he  does 
not  know,  let  him  be  sure  to  do  enotigh."  Hismeanir^  is 
this :  not  that  a  man  is  bound  to  give  all  he  hath,  and  leave 
his  children  beggars ;  he  is  bound  from  that  by  another  obliga- 
tion. But  as  when  we  are  tied  to  pray  continually,  the 
meaning  is,  we  should  consecrate  all  our  time  by  tiiking  good 
portions  out  of  all  our  time  for  that  duty ;  the  devoutest  per- 
son being  like  the  waters  of  Siloam**,  a  perpetual  spring,  but 
not  a  perpetual  current;  that  is  always  in  readiness,  but 
actually  thrusting  forth  his  waters  at  certain  periods  every  day. 
So  out  of  all  our  estate  we  must  take  for  religion  and  repent- 
ance such  portions,  as  the  whole  estate  can  allow ;  so  much 
as  will  consecrate  the  rest ;  so  much  as  is  fit  to  bring  when 
we  pray  for  a  great  pardon,  and  deprecate  a  mighty  anger, 
and  turn  aside  an  intolerable  fear,  and  will  purchase  an 
excellent  peace,  and  will  reconcile  a  sinner.  Now  in  this  case 
a  Christian  is  to  take  his  measures  according  to  the  rate  of  his 
contrition  and  his  love,  his  religion  and  his  fear,  his  dangier  and 
his  expectation,  and  let  him  measure  his  amends  wisely  ;  his 
sorrow  pouring  in,  and  his  fear  thrusting  it  down,  and  it  were 
very  well,  if  his  love  also  would  make  it  run  over.  For,  de- 
ceive not  yourselves,  there  is  no  other  measure  but  this  ;  so 
much  good  as  a  man  does,  or  so  much  as  he  would  do,  if  he 
could, — so  much  of  religion,  and  so  much  of  repentance  he 

b  S.  Hier.  in  Comment,  Isai.  viii,    Isidor.  lib.  xiii,    Orig,  cap.  IS. 
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hath^  and  no  more :  and  a  man  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he 
is  in  a  savable  condition,  but  by  the  testimony  which  a  divine 
philanthropy  and  a  good  mind  always  gives,  which  is  to  ondt 
no  opportunity  of  doing  good  in  our  several  proportions  and 
possibilities. 

There  was  an  alms  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
obliged  by  the  law  to  give,  the  tenth  of  every  third  year's 
increase;  this  they  always  paid,  and  this  sort  of  alms  is 
called  iiKocio^vvrif  ^righteousness^  or  < justice;^  but  the  alms 
which  Christians  ought  to  ^ve,  is  x^fif,  and  it  is  a<xa«v,  it  is 
^  grace,^  and  it  is  '  love,^  and  it  is  abundance ;  and  so  the  old 
rabbins  told :  *^  Justitia  propria  didtur  in  iis  quie  jure  facimus; 
benignitas  in  iis  quae  prseter  jus.*^  It  is  more  than  righteous- 
ness, it  is  bounty  and  benignity,  for  that  is  the  Christian  mea- 
sure. And  so  it  is  in  the  other  parts  and  instances  of  the 
righteousness  evangelical.  And,  liierefore,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  saints  in  the  Old  Testament  were  called  e^OsTr,  *  right 
men ;'  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  we  find  it  twice  attested 
by  St.  Jerome,  was  called  by  the  ancient  Hellenii^s,  /3/Cxor 
svBianf,  *  the  book  of  right  or  just  men,^  the  book  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacobs.  But  the  word  for  Christians  is  x/)9}(7roi, 
'gbod^  men,  harmless,  and  profitable;  men  that  are  good, 
and  men  that  do  good.  In  pursuance  of  which  it  is  further 
observed  by  learned  men,  that  the  word  d^srviy  or  *  virtue,'  is 
not  in  the  four  gospels ;  for  the  actions  of  Christ's  disciples 
should  not  be  in  *  gradu  virtutis'  only,  virtuous  and  laudable; 
such  as  these  Aristotle  presses  in  his  *  Magna  Moralia ;'  they 
must  pass  on  to  a  further  excellency  than  so :'  the  same  which 
he  calls  zy^(i%zt9  rcuv  ripcucovy  they  must  be  sometimes,  and  as  oft^i 
as  we  can,  in  *  gradu  heroico  ;*•  or,  that  I  may  use  the  Christian 
style,  they  must  be  *  actions  of  perfection.'  *  Bighteousness ' 
was  the  (xvmwiAov  for  *  alms'  in  the  Old  Testament^— ^nd 
rEXei(ir>is-,  or  *  perfection,'  was  the  word  for  ^  alms'  in  the  New ; 
as  appears  by  comparing  the  fifth  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
sixth  of  St.  Luke  together ;  and  that  is  the  full  state  of  this 
diiference  in  the  inquiries  of  the  righteousness  pharisaical  and 
evangelical. 

I  have  many  more  things  to  say,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them 

»  Comment,  in  Isai.  xii.  and  lib.  vi.  in  Ezek.  xviii. 
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nowy  because  the  time  is  past.  One  thing  indeed  were  fit  to 
be  spoken  of,  if  I  had  any  time  left ;  but  I  can  only  name  it, 
and  desire  your  consideration  to  make  it  up.  This  great 
rule  that  Christ  ^^pes  us,  does  also,  and  that  principally  too, 
concern  churches  and  commonwealths,  as  well  as  every  single 
Christian.  Christian  parliaments  must  exceed  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  sanhedrim.  Your  laws  must  be  more  holy, 
the  condition  of  the  subjects  be  made  more  tolerable,  the  laws 
of  Christ  must  be  strictly  enforced ;  you  must  not  suffer  your 
great  Master  to  be  dishonoured,  nor  his  religion  dismembered 
by  sects,  or  disgraced  by  impiety :  you  must  give  no  impunity 
to  vicious  persons,  and  you  must  take  care  that  no  great 
example  be  greatly  corrupted ;  you  must  make  better  provi- 
dons  for  your  poor  than  they  did,  and  take  more  care  even  of 
die  external  advantages  of  Christ^s  religion  and  his  ministers, 
ihan  they  did  of  the  priests  and  Levites;  that  is,  in  all  things 
yoiu  .mu$t  be  more  zealous  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
than  lihey  were  for  the  ministries  of  Moses.    . 

The  sum  of  all  is  this:  the  righteousness  evangelical  is 
the  same  with  that,  which  the  ancients  called  diroarokixiv 
iiiyetv  caroX/rEiav,  <  to  live  an  apostolical  Ufe  i*  that  was  the 
measure  of  Christians ;  the  ol  hvapirus  xa\  S^sapiarws  /SioDvrss*, 
-* men  that  desired  to  please  God;'  that  is,  as  Apostolius  most 
admirably  describes  it^,  men  who  are  curious  of  their  very 
eyes,  temperate  in  their  tongue,,  of  a  mortified  body,  and  an 
humble  spirit,  pure  in  their  intentions,  masters  of  their 
passions;  men  who,  when  they  are  injured,  return  honourable 
words ;  when  they  are  lessened  in  their  estates,  increase  in 
their  charity  ;  when  they  are  abused,  they  yet  are  courteous, 
and  give  entreaties ;  when  they  are  hated,  they  pay  love ; 
men  ithat  are  dull  in  contentions,  and  quick  in  loving-kind- 
nesses, swift  as  the  feet  of  Asahel  \  and  ready  as  the  chariots 
of  Amminadib"*.  True  Christians  are  such  as  are  cruci- 
fied with  Christ,  and  dead  unto  all  sin,  and  finally  place  their 
whole  love  qii  God,  and,  for  his  sake,  upon  all  mankind: 

k  *£*■«  ^i  ahrh  i^iuXfiZn  axfiiuu,  yKii^^ns  iyx^eiru»,  ^Mfutrt  ^uXMyMyia,^0nnfut 
^ufTtivev,  UvoU;  xaia^irms,  i^yiis  u^avio-fior  uyytt^ivi/itvog  v^oriSut  av-ecrt^avfittas  fin 
l,»a,^6v,  fMiravfAtfot  &yi«a,  iiuc^ifitm  »nx»v,  fiya^^fAov/itf»f  zra^axtcXtt,  ftx^nrt  rn 

»  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  w  Songr  of  Sol.  vi.  12. 
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this  is  the  description  of  a  Christian,  and  the  true  state  of  the 
ri^teoiisness  evangelical ;  so  that  it  was  well  said  of  Atheiw- 
goras,  O^Ssly  Xp«(TTiavdf  vovnphff  ei  fjuTi  vTCoupmroLi  tov  Xoyov,  **  Na 
Christian  is  a  wicked  man,  unless  his  life  be  a  continual  lie**,*" 
unless  he  be  false  to  God  and  his  religion.     For  the  ri^te- 
ousness  of  the  Gospel  is^  in  short,  nothing  else  but  a  tra»^ 
script  of  the  life   of  Christ :     «'  De  matthana  nahaliel ;    de 
nahaliel  Bamoth,^  said  R.  Joshua;  Christ  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  every  Christian  is  the  image  of  Christ,  whose  ex- 
ample is  imitable ;  but  it  is  the  best,  and  his  laws  are  the  most 
perfect,  but  the  most  easy ;  and  the  promises  by  which  he 
invites  our  greater  services,  are  most  excellent,  but  most  true ; 
and  the  rewards  shall  be  hereafter,  but  they  shall  abide  for 
ever ;  and,  that  I  may  take  notice  of  the  last  words  of  my 
text,  the  threatenings  to  them  that  fall  short  of  this  righte- 
ousness, are  most  terrible,  but  most  certainly  shall  come  to 
pass ;  **  they  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;'*. 
that  is,  their  portion  shall  be  shame  and  an  eternal  prison, 
fltfffaXrftJfcr  psvfjt^oc,  *  a  flood  of  brimstone,'  and  a  cohabitation 
with  devils  to  eternal  ages ;  and  if  this  consideration  will  not 
prevail,  there  is  no  place  left  for  persuasion,  and  there  is  no 
use  of  reason,  and  the  greatest  hopes  and  the  greatest  fears 
can  be  no  argument  or  sanction  of  laws ;    and  the  greatest 
good  in  the  world  is  not  considerable,  and  the  greatest  evil  is 
not  formidable :  but  if  they  be,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ; 
if  you  would  have  your  portion  with  Christ,  you  must  be 
righteous  by  his  measures :  and  these  are  they  that  I  have 
told  you. 


SERMON  II. 
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For  the  good  that  I  wotdd^  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  do. — Rom.  vii.  19. 

What  the  eunuch  said  to  Philip,  when  he  read  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this,  of 

n  Legat.  pro  Cbristiaois. 
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himself,  or  some  other  man?^^  the  same  question  I  am  to 
ask  concerning  the  words  of  my  text :  Does  St.  Paul  mean 
this  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  ?  It  is  hoped  that  he  speaks 
it  of  himself;  and  jneans,  that  though  his  understanding  isf 
convinced  that  he  ought  to  serve  God,  and  that  he  bath 
3ome  imperfect  desires  to  do  so,  yet  the  law  of  God  without 
is  opposed  by  a  Jaw  of  ^in  within.  We  have  a  corrupted 
nature,  and  a  body  of  infirmity,  and  our  reason  dwells  in  the 
dark,  and  we  mu§t  go  out  of  the  world  before  we  leave  our 
sin.  For  besides  that  soiaxe  sins  are  esteemed  brave  and 
honourable,  and  he  is  a  baffled  person  that  dares  not  kill  his 
brother  like  a  gentlemsui ;  our  very  tables  are  made  a  snare, 
and  our  civilities  ane  direct  treasons  to  the  soul.  You  cannoli 
entertain  your  friend,  but  excess  is  the  measure;  and  that  you 
may  be  very  kind  to  your  guest,  you  step  aside,  and  lay  away 
the  Christian ;  your  love  cannot  be  expressed,  unless  you  do 
him  an  ill  turn,  and  civilly  invite  him  to  a  fever.  Justice  is 
too  often  taught  to  bow  to  great  interests,  and  men  cannot  live 
without  flattery ;  and  there  are  some  trades  that  minister  to 
siuj  so  that  without  a  sin  we  cannot  maintain  our  families; 
9nd  if  you  mean  to  live,  you  must  do  as  others  do*  Now  so 
long  as  men  see  they  are  like  to  be  undone  by  innocence,  and 
that  they  can  no  way  live  but  by  compliance  with  the  evil 
customs  of  the  world,  men  conclude  practically,  because  they 
must  live,  they  must  sin ;  they  must  live  handsomely,  and, 
therefore,  must  do  some  things  unhandsomely,  and  so  upon 
the  whole  matter  sin  is  unavoidable.  Fain  they  would,  but 
cannot  teU  how  to  help  it.  But  since  it  is  no  better,  it  is  well 
it  is  no  worse.  For  it  is  St.  Paul's  case,  no  worse  man :  he 
would  and  he  would  not,  he  did  and  he  did  not;  he  was 
willing,  but  he  was  not  able  ;  and,  therefore,  the  case  is  clear, 
that  if  a  man  strives  against  sin,  and  falls  unwillingly,  it  shall 
not  be  imputed  to  him ;  he  may  be  a  regenerate  man  for  all 
that.  A  man  must,  indeed,  wrangle  against  sin  when  it  CQoaes, 
and,  like  a  peevish  lover,  resist  and  consent  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  all  is  well ;  for  this  not  only  consists  with,  but  is  a 
sign  of  the  state  of  regeneration.   /  ' 

If  this  be  true,  God  will  be  very  ill  served.  If  it  be  not 
true,  most  men  will  have  but  small  hopes  of  being  saved, 
because  this  is  the  condition  of  most  men.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Truth  can  do  us  no  hurt ;  and,  therefore,  be  will- 
ing to  let  this  matter  pass  under  examination ;  for  if  it  trouble 
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US  now,  it  will  bring  comfort  hereafter.  And,  therefore, 
l)efore  I  enter  into  the  main  inquiry^  I  shall,  by  describing 
the  state  of  the  man  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  here,  tell  you 
plainly,  who  it  is  that  is  in  this  state  of  sad  things ;  and  then 
do  ye  make  your  resolutions,  according  as  you  sliall  find  it 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  your  souls,  which,  I  am  sure, 
pught  to  be  the  end  of  all  preaching. 

1.  The  man  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  is  one  that  is  ^  dead%''  one 
that  was  *  deceived^  and  *  slain'*,'  one  in  whom  ^  sin  was  ex- 
Geedii\g  sinful  %**  that  is,  highly  imputed,  greatly  malicious^ 
infinitely  destructive:  he  is  one  who  is  ^camaJ,  and  sold 
imderdn^;'  lie  is  one  that  sins  against  his  ^conscience  and 
bis  reason®;'  he  is  one  in  whom  *sin  dwells,'  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  dwell;  for  *  no  good  thing  dwells  in  him^;' 
be  is  one  who  is  *  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  ;** 
be  is  a  servant  of  uncleanness,  with  his  ^  flesh  and  members 
serving  the  law  of  sin«^.*'  Now  if  this  be  a  state  of  regene^ 
ration,  I  wonder  what  is,  or  can  be,  a  state  of  reprobation  I 
for  though  this  be  the  state  of  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  the 
state  of  one  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and,  therefore, 
flatter  not  yourselves  any  more,  that  it  is  enough,  for  you  to 
have  good  desires  and  bad  performances :  never  think  that 
my  sin  can  rdgn  in  you,  and  yet  you  be  servants  of  God ; 
that  sin  can  dwell  in  you,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  dwell  in  you  too ;  or  that  life  and  d^ath  can  abide 
together.  The  simi  of  affairs  is  this :  "  If  ye  live  after  the 
fle^,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live  ^  C  but  not  else  upon  any 
terms  whatsoever. 

My  text  is  one  of  the  hard  places  of  St.  Paul,  which,  as 
St.  Peter  says,  "  the  ignorant  and  the. unstable  wrest  to  their 
own  damnation.''  But  because  in  this  case  the.  danger  is  so 
injiminent,  ^nd  the  deception  would  be  so  intolerable,  St. 
Paul,  immediately  after  this  chapter,  (in  which,  under  his 
own  person,  as  was  usual  with  him  to  do,  he  describes  the 
state  of  a  natural  man  advanced  no  further  than  Moses'  law, 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,    and  taught  by  the  wiser  lessons  and 
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sermons  of  the  Gospel)  immediately  spends  the  next  chapter 
in  opposing  the  evangelical  state  to  the  legal,  the  spiritual  to 
the  carnal,  the  Christian  to  the  natural;  and  tells  us  plainly, 
he  that  is  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  redeemed  from 
the  power  of  sin :  he  that  is  Christ's  freed-man,  is  not  a  slave 
of  sin,  not  captive  to  the  devil  at  his  will :  he  that  is  in  **  the 
flesh,  cannot  please  God,''  but  every  servant  of  Christ  is  freed 
from  sin,  and  is  a  servant  of  righteousness,  and  redeemed 
from  all  his  vain  conversation :  for  this  is  the  end  of  Christ's 
coming,  and  cannot  be  in  vain,  unless  we  make  it  so.  He 
came  to  bless  us  by  turning  every  one  of  us  from  our  iniquities. 
Now  concerning  this,  besides  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself, 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  speak  these  words  of  himself,  but  by  a 
lAzr»<jXf\yi.oLriaiJ.QSi  under  his  own  borrowed  person  he  describes 
the  state  of  a  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregenerate  person,  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  St.  Irenseus  and  Origen,  by  Tertullian 
and  St.  Basil,  by  Theodoret  and  St.  Chrysostom,  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  sometimes  by  St.  Austin,  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
St.  Cyril,  by  Macarius  and  Theophylact ;  and  is  indeed  that 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  which 
words  none  can  abuse  or  misunderstand,  but  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  a  holy  life,  and  the  patronage  of  all  iniquity. 

But  ifor  the  stating  of  this  great  case  of  conscience,  I  shall 
first  in  short  describe  to  you  what  are  the  proper  causes,  which 
place  men  and  keep  them  in  this  state  of  a  necessity  of  sin- 
ning ;  and  9,,  I  shall  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  out 
of  this  condition,  and  quitting  all  our  sin.  3.  In  what  degree 
this  is  to  be  effected.  4.  By  what  instruments  this  is  to  be 
done ;  and  all  these  being  practical,  will,  of  themselves,  be 
sufficient  use  to  the  doctrines,  and  need  no  other  applicatory 
but  a  plain  exhortation. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  evil,  by  which  we  are  first 
placed,  and  so  long  kept,  in  a  necessity  of  sinning,  so  that  we 
cannot  do  what  good  we  would,  nor  avoid  the  evil  that  we  hate  ? 

The  first  is  the  evil' state  of  our  nature.  And,  indeed,  he 
that  considers  the  daily  experiment  of  his  own  weak  nature, 
the  ignorance  and  inconstancy  of  his  soul,  being  like  a  sick 
man's  legs,  or  the  knees  of  infants,  reeling  and  unstable  by 
disease  or  by  infirmity,  and  the  perpetual  leaven  and  germina- 
tions, the  thrustings  forth  and  swelling  of  his  senses,  running 
out  like  new  wine  into  vapours  and  intoxicating  activities, 
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will  readily  confess,  that  though  even  in  nature  there  may  be 
many  good  inclinations  to  many  instances  of  the  Divine 
commandments ;  yet  it  can  go  no  further  than  this  *  velleity,' 
this  desiring  to  do  good,  but  is  not  able.  And  it  is  upon  this 
account  that  Lactantius  brings  in  the  Pagan  or  natural  man 
complaining,  "  Volo  equidem  non  peccare,  sed  vincor,  indutus 
enim  sum  came  fragili  et  imbeciM."  .This  is  very  true;  and 
I  add  only  this  caution :  there  is  not  in  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  so  much  as  will  save  us  harmless,  or  make  us  excusable, 
if  we  sin  against  God.  Natural  corruption  can  make  us 
criminal,  but  not  innocent ;  for  though  by  him  that  willingly 
abides  in  the  state  of  mere  nature,  sin  cannot  be  avoided,  yet 
no  man  is  in  that  state  longer  than  he  loves  to  be  so ;  for  the 
grace  of  God  came  to  rescue  us  from  this  evil  portion,  and  is 
always  present,  to  give  us  a  new  nature,  and  create  us  over 
again :  and,  therefore,  though  sin.  is  made  necessary  to  the 
natural  man  by  his  impotency  and  fond  loves,  that  is  by  his 
unregenerate  nature ;  yet,  in  the  whole  constitution  of  affairs, 
God  hath  more  than  made  it  up  by  his  grace,  if  we  will  make 
use  of  it.  "  In  pueris  elucet  spes  plurimorum,  quae  dum 
emoritur  setate,  manifestum  est,  non  naturam  defecisse,  sed 
curam,"  said  Quintilian*.  We  cannot  tell  what  we  are,  or 
what  we  think,  in  our  infancy  ;  and,  when  we  can  know  our 
thoughts,  we  can  easily  observe  that  we  have  learned  evil 
things  by  evil  examples,  and  the  corrupt  manners  of  an  evil 
conversation :  "  Et  ubi  per  socordiam  vires,  tempus,  ingenium 
defluxere,  naturae  infirmitas  accusatur  ^ ;''  that,  indeed,  is  too 
true :  *  We  grow  lazy,  and  wanton,  and  we  lose  our  time,  and 
abuse  our  parts,  and  do  ugly  things,  and  lay  the  fault  wholly 
upon  our  natural  infirmities :'  but  we  must  remember,  that, 
by  this  time,  it  is  a  state  of  nature,  a  state  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  cannot  enter  into  heaven.  The  natural  man  and  the 
natural  child  are  not  the  same  thing  in  true  divinity.  The 
natural  child  indeed  can  do  no  good ;  but  the  natural  man 
cannot  choose  but  do  evil ;  but  it  is  because  he  will  do  so ;  he 
is  not  born  in  the  second  birth,  and  renewed  in  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit. 

2.  We  have  brought  ourselves  into  an  accidental  necessity 
of  sinning  by  the  evil  principles,  which  are  sucked  in  by  great 

*  Gesner.  i.  1,  2.  ^  Sail.  J.  c.  i. 
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parts  of  mankind.  We  are  taught  ways  of  going  to  heaveu 
without  forsaking  our  sins ;  of  repentance  without  restitution;, 
of  being  in  chari^  without  hearty  forgiveness,  and  without 
love ;  of  believing  our  sins  to  be  pardoned  before  they  are 
ni(»rdfied;  of  trusting  ip  Christ's  d^th  without  conformity 
to  his  life;  of  being  in  God'^s  favour  upon  the  only  aa»unt 
of  being  pf  SMch  an  opinio^ ;  and  that  when  we  are  once  in^ 
we  am  never  be  out.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  thf 
events  of  things  do  not  depend  upon  our  crucifying  our  evil 
and  corrupt .  affections,  but  upon  eternal  and  unalterable 
counsels ;  ihat  the  promises  are  not  the  rewards  of  obedience, 
but  graces  pertaining  only  to  a  few  predestinates,  and  yet 
men  are  saints  for  all  that ;  and  that  the  laws  of  God  are  of 
the  race  of  the  gi^ts,  not  to  be  observed  by  any  grace  or  by 
any  industry :  this  is  the  catechism  pf  the  ignorant  and  the 
profane:  but,  without  all  peradventure,  the  contrary  proposi-. 
tions  are  the  way  to  make  the  world  better:  but  certainly 
^ey  that  believe  the^e  things,  do  not  believe  it  necessary  that  we 
should  eschew  all  evil :  and  no  wonder  then,  if  when  men  upon 
these  accounts  slacken  their  industry  and  their  care,  they  find 
sin  still  prevailing,  still  dwelling  within  them,  and  still  uncon* 
querable  by  so  slight  and  disheartened  labours.  For  'liicims; 
7sa>s  Koi  amoci^Bvros  r^o^ov  Tiv«  Tsa^s  Ian*  *'  Every  fool  and  every 
ignorant  person  is  9  child  still  :^'  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
who  talks  foolishly,  should  do  cl^Hdishly  and  weakly. 

3.  To  our  weak  and  corrupted  nature,  and  oiur  foolish  dis- 
courses, men  dp  daily  superinduce  ^evil  habits  and  customs  of 
sinning.  ^^  Consuetudo  mala  tanquam  hamus  infixus  animae,^' 
said  the  father ;  ^^  An  evil  custom  is  a  hook  in  the  soul/'  and 
draws  it  whither  the  devil  pleases.  When,  it  comes  to  the 
xixfiia  ysyvjAvaafJiivn  ^yXsovs^tW,  as  St. Peter's  word  ;s,  ''a heart 
exercised  with  covetous  practises,''  then  it  is  also  aaS-ev^f,  it  is 
^  weak'  and  unable  to  do  the  good  it  fain  would,  or  to  avoid 
the  evil,  which,  in  a  good  fit,  it  pretends  to  h^te.  This  i^  so 
known,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it;  but  add  this  only,  that 
wherever  a  habit  is  contracted,  it  is  all  one  what  the  instance 
be ;  it  is  as  easy  as  delicious,  as  unalterable  in  virtue  as  in 
vice;  for  what  helps  nature  brings  to'  a  vicious  habit,  the 
same  and  much  more  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  his  power  and  by 
his  comforts,  can  do  in  a  virtuous ;  and  then  we  are  well  again. 
You  see  by  this  who  are,  and  why  they  are,  in  this  evil  con- 
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dition.  The  evil  natures,  and  the  evil  principles,  and  the  evi] 
manners  of  the  world,  these  ai*e  the  causes  of  pur  imp^fect 
wiUings  and  weaker  actings  in  the  things. of  God;  and  ai? 
kmg  as  men  stay  here,  sin  will  be  unavoidaMe,  For  even 
meat  itself  is  loathsome  to  a  sick  stomach,  and  it  is  impos^ble 
for  him  tbi^t  is  heart^ck,  to  eat  the  mq§t  wholesome  diet ; 
and  yet  he  that  shall  say  eating  is  impossible,  will  be  best'COSk- 
futed  by  see^  all  the  healthful  men  in  the  world  eat  hear)ily 
every  day, 

2*  But  what  then?  Cannot  sin  be  avoided?  Cannot  a 
Christian  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body?  Cannot  Christ 
redeem  us,  and  cleanse  us  from  all  our  sins?  Cannot  the 
works  of  the  devil  be  destroyed  ?  That  is  the  next  particular 
to  be  inquired  of:  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  necessary,  and, 
therefore,  very  possiUe,  for  a  servant  of  God  to  pass  from  this 
evi}  state  of  things,  and  not  only  hate  evil,  but  avoid  it  also  ? 

'^  He  that  saith  he  hath  not  siniied,  is  a  liar ;'"  but  what 
then?  Because  a  man  hath  sinned,  it  does  not  follow  he 
must  do  so  always.  ^'  Hast  thou  sinned?  do  so  no  more,^^ 
said  the  wise  Bensirach;  and  so  said  Christ  to  the  poor 
paralytic,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more/' — They  were  excellent 
words  spoken  by  a  holy  prophet :  "  Let  not  the  sinner  say  he 
hath  not  sinned ;  for  God  shall  bum  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  that  saith  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  glory,  I  have 
not  sinned."  Well !  that  case  is  confessed;  ^*  All  men  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  o£  the  glory  of  God."  But  is  there 
no  remedy  for  this  ?  Must  it  always  be  so  ?  and  must  dn  for 
ever  have  the  upper  hand,  and  for  ever  baffle  our  resoluticms, 
and  all  our  fierce  and  earnest  promises  of  amendment  ?  God 
forbid.  There  was  a  time  then^  to  come,  and,  blessed  be  God, 
it  hath  been  long  come ;  "  Yet  a  little  while,"  saith  that  prophet, 
"  ai^d  iniquity  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  rightieousr 
ness  shall  reign  among  you."  For  that  is  in  the  day  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  the  manifestation  of  the  Go^pel•  When  Christ 
reigns  in  our  hearts  by  bis  Spirit,  Dagon  and  the  ark  cannot 
stand  together ;  we  cannot  serve  Christ  and  Bdial.  And  as 
in  the  state  of  nature  no  good  thing  dwells  within  us ;  so  when 
Christ  rules  in  us,  no  evil  thing  can  abide ;  "  For  every  plant 
that  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up," 
and  cast  away  into  the  fires  of  consumption  or  purification. 
But  how  shall  this  come  to  pass,  since  we  all  find  ourselves  so 
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infinitely  weak  and  foolish?  I  shall  tell  you.  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  thorough  the  eye  pf  a  needle,  than  for^a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''  ssdth  Christ.  It 
is  impossible  to  nature ;  it  is  impossible  to  them  that  are  given 
to  vanity ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  that  dehght  in  the  evil 
snare:  but  Christ  adds,  "With  men  this  is  impossible,  but 
with  God  all  things  are  possible."  What  we  cannot  do  for 
ourselves,  God  can  do  for  us,  and  with  us.  What  nature 
cannot  do,  the  grace  of  God  can.  So  that  the  thing  may  be 
done;  not  indeed  by  ourselves,  but  *  gratia  Dei  mecum,'  saith 
St.  P^ul ;  God  and  man  together  can  do  it.  But  if  it  can  be 
done  any  way  that  God  has  put  into  our  powers,  the  con- 
sequent is  this ;  no  man's  good  will  shall  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  real  and  actual  mortification  of  his  sins.  He  that  sins, 
and  would  fain  not  sin,  but  sin  is  present  with  him  whether  he 
will  or  no,  let  him  take  heed;  for  the  same  is  *  the  law  of  sin,' 
and  ^  the  law  of  death,'  saith  the  apostle ;  and  that  man's 
heart  is  not  right  with  God.  For  it  is  impossible  men  should 
pray  for  deliverance,  and  not  be  heard;  that  they  should 
labour,  and  not  be  prosperous;  unless  they  pray  amiss,  and 
labour  falsely.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  please  himself  with 
talking  of  great  things,  with  perpetual  conversation  in  pious 
discourses,  or  with  ineffective  desires  of  serving  God :  he  that 
does  not  practise  as  well  as  he  talks,  and  do  what  he  desires, 
and  what  he  ought  to  do,  confesses  himself  to  sin  greatly 
against  his  conscience ;  and  it  is  a  prodigious  folly  to  think 
that  he.  is  a  good  man,  because  though  he  does  sin,  yet  it  was 
against  his  mind  to  do  so.  A  man's  conscience  can  never 
condemn  him,  if  that  be  his  excuse,  to  say  that  his  conscience 
checked  him :  and  that  will  be  but  a  sad  apology  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  Some  men  talk  like  angels,  and  pray  with 
great  fervour,  and  meditate  with  deep  recesses,  and  speak  to 
God  with  loving  affections,  and  words  of  union,  and  adhere 
to  him  in  silent  devotion,  and  when  they  go  abroad  are  as 
passionate  as  ever,  peevish  as  a  frighted  fly,  vexing  themselves 
with  their  own  reflections:  they  are  cruel  in  their  bargains, 
unmerciful  to  their  tenants,  and  proud  as  a  barbarian  prince : 
they  are,  for  all  their  fine  words,  impatient  of  reproof,  scornful 
to  their  neighbours,  lovers  of  money,  supreme  in  their  own 
thoughts,  and  submit  to  none ;  all  their  spiritual  life  they  talk 
of,  is  nothing  but  spiritual  fancy  and  illusion ;  they  are  still 
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under  the  power  of  their  passions,  and  their  sin  rules  them 
imperiously,  and  carries  them  away  infallibly.     Let  these  men 
consider,   thei^  are  some  men   think  it  impossible  to  do  as 
much  as  they  do  :>  the  common  swearer  cannot  leave  that  vice, 
and  talk  well;  and  these  men  that  talk  thus  well,  think  they 
cannot  do  as  well  as  they  talk;  but  both  of  them  are  equally 
under  the   power  of  their  respective  sins,  and   are  equally 
decrived,  and  equally  not  the  servants  of  God.     This  is  true; 
but  it  is  equally  as  true,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  this ; 
for  it  ought,  and  it  may  be  otherwise  if  we  please :  for,  I  pray, 
be  pleased  to  hear  St.  Paul ;  ^'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  fledi ;"  there  is  your  remedy :  "  For 
the  Spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the 
Spirit;  there  is  the  cause  of  it;  ha,  /x^  zsoAtb^  <^  so  that  ye 
may  not,  or  cannot,  do  ,the  things  ye  would  ^  ;^'  that  is  the 
blessed   consequent   and  product   of  that   cause.      That  is 
plainly, — ^As  there  is  a  state  of  carnality,  of  which  St"  Paul 
speaks  in  my  text,  so  that  in  that  state  a  man  cannot  but  obey 
the  flesh, — so  there  is  also  a  state  of  spirituality,  when  sin  is 
dead,  and  righteousness  is  alive;  and,  in  this  state,  the  flesh 
can  no  more  prevail,  than  the  Spirit  could  do  in  the  other. — 
Some  men  cannot  choose  but  sin;  ^'  for  the  carnal  mind  is 
not  subject  to  God,  neither,  indeed,  can  be™,''  saith  St.  Paul; 
but  there  are,  also,  some  men  that  cannot  endure  any  thing 
that  is  not  good.     It  is  a  great  pain  for  a  temperate  man  to 
suffer  the  'disorders  of  drunkenness,  and  the  shames  of  lust 
are  intolerable  to  a  chaste  and  modest  person.     This  also  is 
affirmed  by  St.  John :  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  doth  not 
commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him"."     So  that,  you 
see,  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  not  to  commit  the  sin  to 
which  he  is  tempted.     But  the  apostle  says  more :  "  He  doth 
not  commit  ^in,  neither  indeed  can  he,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God.'' 

And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour : 
**  A  ctwrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  a  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit** ;"  that  is,  as  the  child  of  hell 
is  carried  to  sin,  *  pleno  impetu,'  he  does  not  check  at  it,  he 
does  it,  and  is  not  troubled ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  a  child  of 
God  is  as  fully  convinced  of  righteousness,  and  that  which  is 
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unrighteous  is  as  hateful  to  him  as  colocynths  to  the  taste,  or 
the  sharpest  punctures  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  We  may  see 
something  of  this  in  common  experiences.  What  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  reputation  can  be  tempted  to  steal? 
or,  for  what  price  would  he  be  tempted  to  mutder  his  friend  ? 
if  we  did  bate  aQ  sins  as  we  hate  these,  would  it  not  be  as 
easy  to  be  as  li^otooent  iti  other  instances,  as  most  men  are  in 
these?  and  we  should  have  as  few  drunkards  as  we  have 
^thieves.  In  such  as  these,  we  do  not  complain  in  the  words 
of  my  text,  ^*  What  I  would  not,  that  I  do ;  and  what  I  would, 
I  do  nof  Does  not  every  good  man  overcome  all  the  power 
of  great  sins?  and  can  he,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  right 
reason,  by  fear  and  hope,  conquer  6-oiiath,  and  beat  tke  sons 
of  the  giant;  and  can  he  not  overcome  the  little  children  of 
Gath  ?  or  is  it  harder  to  overcome  a  little  sin  than  a  ^"eat  one  ? 
Are  not  the  temptations  to  little  sins  very  little  ?  and  yet  are 
they  greater  atid  stronger  than  a  mighty  grace  ?  Could  the 
poor  demoniac,  that  Kved  in  the  graves,  by  the  power  of  the 
devil  break  his  iron  chains  in  pieces  ?  and  cannot  he,  who 
hlftth  the  Spirit  of  God,  dissolve  the  chains  of  sin  ?  "  Through 
Christ  that  strengthens  me,  I  can  do  all  things,^  saith  St.  Paul ; 
'<  Satis  sibi  copiarum  cum  Publio  Dedo,  et  nunquam  nimium 
hostium  fwe,*'  said  one  in  Livy;  which  is  best  rendered  by 
St.  Paul-—"  If  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?'"  Nay, 
there  is  an  vfre^iKcofAsv  in  St.  Paul,  "  We  are  more  than  con- 
querors.^' For  even  amongst  an  army  of  conquerors  there 
are  degrees  of  exaltation ;  some  serve  God  like  the  centurion^ 
and  some  like  St.  Peter;  some  like  Martha,  and  some  like 
Mary ;  pi/cr'  evicoXiaf  xviaiofy  avsu  rjovcuv  xal  t^qolfranff  all  good  meii 
conquer  their  tempta!tion,  but  some  with  more  ease,  and  some 
with  a  clearer  victory ;  and  more  than  this, — '*  Non  solum 
viperam  terimus,  sed  ex  ea  antidotum  conficimus,''  "  We  kill 
the  viper,  and  make  treacle  of  him ; -'  that  is,  not  only  escape 
from,  but  get  advantages  by,  temptatiotiis.  But  we,  commonly, 
are  more  afraid  than  hurt :  "  Let  us,  therefore,  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  an  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us**:*'  so  we  read 
the  words  of  the  apostle ;  but  St.  Chrysostom's  rendition  of 
them  is  better ;  for  the  word  sd^e^lffrxro^  is  a  perfect  passive, 
and  cannot  signify  the  strength  and  irresistibility  of  sin  upon 
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u^^  but  quite  th^  conttary,  sivepuftccr^is  apuaprLz  ngnifies  <  the 
sin  that  is  so  easily  avoided,'  ae  they  that  understand  that 
limgnage  know  very  weQ.  And  if  we  were  so  wise  and 
▼di^t  as  not  to  affiight  ourselves  with  our  own  terrors,  we 
^ould  qdickly  find,  that  by  t^e  help  at  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
HaaSL  do  no  more  thou  we  thought  we  eould.  It  was  said  of 
Atexander,  <^  B^S  ausus  est  tana  eontemn^e  V  ^'^  ^d  no 
great  matter  in  edbquering  the  Fersians,  because  th^«were  a 
pitiful  and  a  scrfit  people ;  only  he  understood  them  to  be  so, 
and  was  wise  and  bold  enough  not  to  fear  such  images  and 
men  of  -clouts.  But  m«i,  in  the  matter  of  great  9ins  and 
little,  do  as  the  magicians  of  Egypt :  when  Moses  turned  his 
rod  into  a  serpent,  it  moved  than  not ;  but  when  they  saw  the 
Ike  and  the  flies,  then  they  were  afraid.  We  see,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  can  escape  great  sins ;  but  we  start  at  flies, 
uid  a  bird  out  of  a  bush  disorders  Us ;  the  lion  in  the  way 
troubles  us  not,  but  a  frog  and  a  if  orm  affrights  us.  Remember 
the  sayinjg  of  St.  Paul,  **  Christ  came  to  redeem  to  himself  a 
ichurch,  and  to  present  it,  pure  and  spotless,  b^ore  the  throne 
of  grace  ;'^  and,  if  you  mean  to  be  of  this  number,  you  must 
endeavour  to  be  under  this  qualifioation,  that  is,  as  Paul 
laboured  to  be,  "  void  of  offence,  both  towards  God  and  to^ 
wards  man."  And  so  I  have  done  with  the  secoixl  proposi^ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  that  all  dn,  great  and  little,  should  be 
mor^fiied  and  dead  in  us,  and  that  we  no  longer  abide  in  that 
state  of  slavery,  as  to  say,  ^^  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not; 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do.^ 

S,  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  inquire  in  what  degree  this 
is  to  be  effected ;  for  though  in  negatives,  properly,  there  ar^ 
no  degrees,  yet,  unless  there  be  some  allays  in  this  doctrine, 
it  will  not  be  so  well,  and  it  may  be,  your  experiences  will  fcH: 
«ver  confute  my  argum^its ;  for,  ^  Who  can  say  that  he  is  clean 
from  his  sin  ?^  said  the  wise  man.  And,  as  our  blessed  Saviour 
said,  ^^  He  that  is  innocent  among  you  all^  let  him  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  sinner,**'  and  spare  not. 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  words  of  St.  Gregory^  All  man^ 
righteousness  will  be  found  to  be  unrighteous,  if  God  should 
severely  enter  into  judgment ;  but,  therefore,  even  after  our 
innocence  we  must  pray  for  pardon,  ^^  ut  quse  succumbere 
diBcussa  poterat,  ex  judicis  pietate  convalescat,"  ♦  that  our 
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innocence,  which,  in  strictness  of  Divine  judgment,  would  be 
found  spotted  and  stained,  by  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour  may 
be  accepted."*  St.  Bernard  expresses  this  well:  *'  Nostra 
siqua  est  humiUs  justitia,  recta  forsitan,  sed  non  pura  ;^'  '^  Our 
humble  righteousness  is,  perhaps,  right  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
but  hot  pure;'*  that  is,  accepted  by  his  mercy,  but  it  is  such 
as  dares  not  contend  in  judgment.  For  as  no  man  is'so  much 
a  sinner,  but  he  sometimes  speaks  a  good  word,  or  does  some 
things  not  ill,  and  yet  that  Uttle  good  interrupts  not  that  state 
of  evil ;  so  it  is  amongst  very  good  men,  from  whom,  some- 
times, may  pass  something  that  is  not  commendable ;  and  yet 
their  heart  is  so  habitually  right  towards  Grod,  that  they  will 
do  nothing,  I  do  not  say  which  God,  in  justice,  cannot,  but 
which,  in  mercy,  he  will  not,  impute  to  eternal  condeiimation. 
It  was  the  case  of  David ;  "  he  was  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart  ;^  nay,  it  is  said,  "  he  was  blameless,  save  in  the  matter 
of  Uriah  ;*"  and  yet  we  know  he  numbered  the  people,  and 
God  was  angry  with  him,  and  punished  him  for  it ;  but,  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  man,  and  served  God  heartily,  that  other 
fault  of  his  was  imputed  to  him  no  further.  God  set  a  fine 
upon  his  head  for  it;  but  it  was  '  salvo  contenemento,'  ^  the 
main  stake  was  safe.' 

For  concerning  good  men,  the  question  "is  not,  whether  or 
no  God  could  not,  in  the  rigour  of  justice,  blame  their  indis- 
cretion, or  impute  a  foolish  word,  or  chide  them  for  a  hasty 
answer,  or  a  careless  action,  for  a  less  devout  prayer,  or  weak 
hands,  for  a  fearful  heart,  or  a  trembling  faith.  These  are 
not  the  measures  by  which  God  judges  his  children ;  "  for  he 
knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  and  he  remembers  that  we  are 
but  dust.'' — But  the  question  is,  whether  any  man  that  is 
covetous  or  proud,  false  to  his  trust,  or  a  drunkard,  can,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  child  of  God?  No,  certainly  he  cannot. 
But  then  we  know  that  God  judges  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  that 
is,  with  the  isdlays  of  mercy,  with  an  eye  of  pardon,  with  the 
sentences  of  a  father,  by  the  measures  of  a  man,  and  by 
analogy,  to  all  our  unavoidable  abatements.  God  could,  enter 
with  us  into  a  more  severe  judgment,  but  he  would  not;  and 
no  justice  tied  him  from  exercising  that  mercy.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  measures  of  the  Gospel,/*  he  will  judge  every  man 
according  to  his  works." — Now  what  these  measures  are,  is 
now  the  question.  To  which  I  answer,  first,  in  general,  and 
then  more  particulariy. 
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1.    In  general,  thus: — A  Christianas  innocence  is   always 
to  be  measured  by  the  plain  lines  and  measures  of  the  com* 
mandments ;  but  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  uncertain 
and  fcmd  opinions^  and  the  scruples  of  zealous  and  timorous 
persons.     My  meaning  is  this:  Some  men  tell  us  that  erery 
natural  inclination  to  a  forbidden  object  is  a  sin ;  which  they 
that  believe,  finding  .them  to  be  natural,  do  also  confess  that 
such  sins  are  imavoidable.     But  if  these  natural  and  first 
motions  be  sins,  then  a  man  sins  whether  he  resbts  them,  or 
resists  th^nnot,  wheth^  he.  prevails,  or  prevails  not;  and 
here   is  no  other  difference  but   this, — ^he  that   fights  not 
agfunst,  but  always  yields  to  his  desires,  sins  greatest ;  and 
he  that  never  yields,  but  fights  always,  sins  oftenest.     But 
then,  by  this  reckoning,  it  will  indeed  be  impossible  to.  avoid 
millioQs  of  sins;  because  the  very  doing  of  our  duty  does 
suppose  a  sin.     If  God  diould  impute  such  first  desires  to  us 
as  sins,  we  were  all  very  miserable ;  but  if  he  does  not  impute 
them,  let  us  trouble  ourselves  no  further  about  them,  but  to 
take  care  that  they  never  prevail  upoa  us.     Thus  men  are 
tau^t,  that  they  never  say  their  prayers  but  they  commit  a 
sin.     Indeed  that  is  true  but  too  often ;  but  yet  it  is  pos^ble 
for  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  please  him  in  saying  our 
prayers,  and  to  be  accepted  of  him.     But,   indeed,  if  God 
did  proceed  against  us  as  we  do  agaiust  one  another,  no  man 
could  abide  innocent  for  so  much  as  one  hour.     But  Grod's 
judgment  is  otherwise ;  he  inquires  if  the  heart  be  right,  if 
our  labour  be  true,  if  we  love  no  sin,  if  we  use  prudent  and 
efficacious  instruments  to  mortify  our  sin,  if  we  go  about  our 
religion  as  we  go  about  the  biggest  concerns  of  our  life,  if  we 
be  sincere  and  real  in  our  actions  and  intentions.     For  this 
is  the  dvecfjLaprniria  that  God  requires  of  us  all ;  this  is  that 
*  sinless  state,*"  in  which  if  God  does  not  find  us,  we  shall  never 
see  his  glorious  face;  and  if  he  does  find  us,  we  shall  certainly 
be  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.    For,  in  the  style  of  Scripture, 
to  be  £iXix§tvs(V  Kol  dTf^oiTKovot  \s  thc  same  thing ;  ^^  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  to  be  without  offence,^^  is  all  one.      Thus  David 
spake  heartily,  "  I  am  utterly  purposed,  that  my  mouth  shall 
not  offend ;  and  thou  shalt  find  no  wickedness  in  me."*'     He 
that  endeavours  this,  and  hopes  this,  and  does  actions  and 
uses  means  accordingly,  not  being  deceived  by  his  own  false 
heart,  nor  abused  by  evil  propositions, — this  man  will  stand 
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upright  ill  die  oongiegatkiis  of  the  just ;  «&d,  though  he 
eannot  dhalknge  heavem  by  merits  yet  be  shall  reeeive  it  as  « 
gift,  by  pcomiae  aaid  by  gnoe.  ^  Lex  aos  iiinoowrtcs  esw 
lubet,  mm  cmioBos,^  said  Seneca.  For  God  takss  no  judg» 
■Knt  of  HB  by  any  measores,  but  of  the  commaadbBCBt 
wUfaout,  and  die  heart;  and  the  oonscience  i^itUn;  bat  be 
uever  intended  his  laws  to  be  a  enave  to  us,  or  to  entnip  ui 
miAi  eonseqaenoes  and  dark  interpietadonB,  by  large  dediie- 
tkms  aad  witty  nimfitodes  of  faults;  bist  be  2«quires  of  as  a 
sineene  heart,  and  a  hearty  laboor  in  At  wik  of  his  cem* 
mandisents ;  he  ca&  opon  us  to  avoid  all  that  which  his  law 
plainly  forbids,  and  which  -oar  ooosoienees  do  oondemai 
This  is  the  general  measure.  The  particulars  are  bdsAf 
vnese  • 

1.  Erery  Christian  is  bound  to  ani^iRe  at  that  stale,  that  be 
hare  reoMuning  in  hiaei  no  hdbit  of  any  sin  whatsoever.  '  Om 
old  nan  must  be  crucified,'^---*  the  body  of  sm  must  be  de* 
atroyed,^— -*  he  must  no  longer  seire  sin/—- ^  sin  sbdl  not  have 
the  iknainion  over  you/— -All  these  are  the  apostle^s  words; 
that  is  jdainly,  as  I  have  already  declared,  you  must  not  be  at 
that  pass,  that  though  ye  would  avoid  mn,  ye  cannot.  For  h^ 
that  is  so,  is  a  most  perfect  slave,  and  Christ^s  freedoian  cannot 
be  so.  Nay,  he  that  loves  sin,  and  ddights  in  it,  hath  no 
liberty  indeed,  but  he  hath  nuH^ei^owctf  it,dian  he  that  obeys 
it  i^dnst  his  will. 

Libertatis  servaverit  umbran^ 


Si  quidqnid  jubeare  veils. — Lucan, 

He  that  loves  to  be  in  the  place,  is  a  less  priscxier  th^i  he  iSbat 
is  confined  against  his  will. 

it.  He  that  commits  any  one  sin  by  choice  and  deUberadbn, 
is  an  enemy  to  God,  and  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  ileah. 
In  the  case  oi  deliberate  sins,  one  act  does  give  the  ^^otnina- 
tion;  he  is  an  adulterer,  that  so  much  as  once  foully  1»«aks 
the  holy  laws  of  marriage.  <<  He  that  offends  in  one,  is  guilty 
f^  all,''  saith  St.  James.  St  Petal's  denial,  and  David's 
adultery,  had  passed  on  to  a  &tal  issue,  if  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  a  great  repentance,  had  not  interceded.  But  they  did  so 
BO  more,  and  so  God  restored  them  to  grace  and  pardoiu 
And  in  this  saise  are  the  words  of  St.  John,  'O  tniSh  riv  apM^^ 
rimvf  **  He  that  does  a  sin,  is  of  the  devil,**^  and  *<  he  that  is 
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bom  of  God,^^  apix^rieev  Qu  vbist^  ^^  do6s  nx>t  commit  a  sin';'^  be 
^booses  none,  he  loves  none,  he  endures  none,  ^'talia  qam 
aoB  faciet  bonae  fidei  et  spei  Christianus  ;^  ihey  do  no  great 
8in,  and  kye  no  littk  one.  A  sin  chos^i  and  deliberately 
dfliie^  inf^as  T^rtuUian^s  expressioa  is,  ^^  crimen  devointorium 
mimtia;'*'  ^^  it  devoiirs  sajv^lion.'^  For  as  there  are  some  sins* 
wfaioh  oaa  be  dolie  but  onee,rp-.as  a  man  can  kill  his  father  btil 
0Bce,  or  faimseif  bat  once,  so  in  those  things  which  can  b^ 
snepeated,  a  perfect  choice  is  eqinvalent  to  a  habit ;  it  h  the 
€Beam  in  principle,  that  a  habit  is  in  the  product  In  shortt 
Ik  is  not  a  child  of  God,  that,  knowingly  and  ddib^ately^ 
dMDses  any  thing  that  God  hates. 

3.  Every  Christian  ought  to  attain  to  such  a  stale  of  lifei 
as  that  he  never  sin,  not  only  by  along  deliberation,  but  also 
not  by  passion.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  a  good  Christian, 
ivfao  by  pasHJon  is  suddenly  surprised,  and  &lls  into  folly; 
but  this  I  say,  Hutt  no  passion  ou^  to  make  him  choose  a 
sin.  For,  let  the  sin  enter  by  anger  or  by  desire^  it  is  all  <m»9 
if  die  consent  be  gained.  It  is  an  ill  sign,  if  aman,  dioughon 
the  sadden,  consents  to  a  base  action.  Thus  far  every  good 
msasi  is  tied,  not  only  to  endeavour,  but  to  prevail  agahist  bia 
raa. 

4.  There  is  one  step  more,  whidb,  if  it  be  not  actually 
effec^ed^  it  murt,  at  least,  be  greatly  endeavoured,  and  the 
event  be  left  to  God ;  and  that  is,  that  we  strive  for  so  great 
«  dominkHi  over  our  sins  and  lust,  as  that  we  be  not  surprised 
aa  a  sudden.     This,  indeed,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  well 
if  it  be  ever  done^  but  it  must  always  be  endeavoured.     But 
in  this  particular,  even  good  men  are  sometimes  unprosperous. 
St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Chrysostom  grew  once  into  choler, 
and  they  passed  too  far,  and  lost  more  than  thdr  argument ; 
they  lost  their  reason,  and   they  lost  their  patience;  and 
SfiiphaniuB  wished  that   St.  Chrysostom    mi^t  not  die  a 
biidwp ;  and  he,  in  a  peevish  exchange,  wished  that  Epipha- 
niiDs  might  never  return  to  his  bishoprick:  when  they  had 
forgotten  their  foolii^  ang^,  God  remembered  it,  and  said 
*  Amen^  to  both  their  cursed  speakings.     Nay,  there  is  yet  a 
.greater  example  of  human  frailty ;   St.  Paul  and  Bamaba^ 
w«%  very  holy  persons;  but  once,  in  a  heat,  they  were  both,  to 
bbaue;  IJhey  were  peevish,  and  parted  company.     This  was 
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not  very  much ;  but  God  was  so  displeased^  even  for  this  little 
fly  in  their  box  of  ointment,  that  their  story  says,  tbey  never 
saw  one  another^s  face  again.  These  earnest  emissions  and 
transportations  of  passion  do  sometime  declare  the  weakness  of 
good  men ;  but  that^  even  here,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  endea- 
vour to  be  more  than  conquerors,  appears  in  this,— because 
God  allows  it  not,  and  by  punishing  such  follies,  does  manifest 
that  he  intends  that  we  should  get  yictoty  over  our  sudden 
passions,  as  well  as  our  natural  (lusts.  And  so  I  have  done 
^th  the  third  inquiry,  in  what  degree  Gixl  expects  our  inno* 
cence ;  and  now  I  briefly  come  to  the  last  particular,  which 
will  make  all  the  rest  practicable.  I  am  now  to  tell  you  how 
all  this  can  be  effected,  and  how  we  shall  get  free  firom  the 
power  and  dominion  jof  our  ^s,. 

4.  The  first  great  instrument  is  faith.    He  that  hath  faith 

Ske  A  grain  of  mustard-seed,   can  remove  mountains;  the 

mountains  of  sin  shall  fall  flat  at  the  feet  of  the  faithful  num, 

and  shall  be  removed  into  the  sea,  the  sea  of  Christ^s  blood, 

and  penitential  waters.     '  Faith  overcometh  the  world,'  smth 

St.  Jcltm ;  and  ^  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 

lusts  of  the  flesh.'     There  are  two  of  our  enemies  gone, — the 

world  and  the  flesh,  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  by  the  spirit  of 

faith ;  and,  as  for  the  devil,  put  on  the  shield  of  faidi,  and 

^  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,'  saith  the  apostle ; 

and  the  powers  of  sin  seem  insuperable  to  none,  but  to  them 

that  have  not  faith :  we  do  not  believe  that  Gkid  intends  ^e 

diould  do  what  he  seems  to  require  of  us ;  or  else  we  think, 

that  though  God^s  grace  abounds,  yet  sin  must  superabound, 

expressly  against  the  saying  of  St.  Paul;  or  else  we  think, 

that  the  evil  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  good  Spirit  of  Crod. 

Hear  what  St.  John  saith :  ^^  My  little  children,  ye  are  of  God, 

and  have  overcome  the  evil  one ;  for  the  Spirit  that  is  in  you, 

is  gceater  than  .that  which  is  in  the  world'."     Believest  thou 

this  ?     If  you  do,  I  shall  tell  you  what  may  be  the  event  of  it 

When  the  father  of  the  boy  possessed  with  the  devil  told 

his  sad  story  to  Christ,  he  said.  Master,  if  thou  canst  do 

any  thing,  I  pray  help  me.     Christ  answered  him.  If  thott 

canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him.  that  believeth^. 

N.  B.  And  therrfore,  if  you  do  believe  this,  go  to  your 

prayers,  and  go  to  your  guards,  and  go  to  your  labour,  and 

*  John,  iv,  4.  f  Mark,  is.  2S. 
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try  what  God  will  do  for  you.  "  For  whatsoever  things  yc 
desire  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  shall  receive  them,  and 
ye  shall  have  them."  Now  consider ;  Do  not  we  every  day 
pray,  in  the  Divine  hymn  called  « Te  Deum,'  *^  Vouchsafe* 
O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin  ?"  And  in  the  collect 
at  morning  prayer,— **  and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no 
sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger;  but  that  all  our 
dohigs  may  be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  that 
which  is  righteous  in  thy  sight  ?" .  Have  you  any  hope,  or  any 
faith,  when  you  say  that  prayer  ?  And  if  you  do  your  duty  as 
you  can,  do  you  think  the  failure  will  be  on  Grod's  part  ?  Fear 
not  that,  if  you  can  trust  in  Grod,  and  do  accordingly ; 
"  though  your  sins  were  as  scarlet,  yet  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow,'',  and  pure  as  the  feet  of  the  holy  Lamb.  Only  let 
us  forsdce  all  those  weak  propositions,  which  cut  the  nerves  of 
faith,  and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  actuate  all  our  good 
dei^res,  or  to  come  out  from  the  power  of  sin. 

ft.  He  that  would  be  free  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  the 
necessity  of  sinning,  must  always  watch.  Aye,  that  is  the 
point ;  but  who  can  watch  always  ?  Why  every  good  man  can 
watch  always;  and,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  in  this,  let 
us  know,  that  the  running  away  from  a  temptation  is  a  part 
of  our  watchfulness,  and  every  good  employment  is  another 
great  part  of  it,  and  a  laying  in  provisions  of  reason  and  reli-' 
gion  beforehand,  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  watchfulness ;  and 
the  conversation,  of  a  Christian  is  a  perpetual  watchfulness ; 
not  a  continual  thinking  of  that  one,  or  those  many  thingsr,^ 
which  may  endanger  us ;  but  it  is  a  continual  doing  something, 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  sin.  He  either  prays  to  God 
for  his  Spirit,  or  relies  upon  the  promises,  or  receives  the 
sacanment,  or  goes  to  his  bishop  for  counsel  and  a  blessing, 
or  to  his  priest  for  reli^ous  offices,  or  places  himself  at  the 
feet  of  good  men  to  hear  their  wise  sayings,  or  calls  for  the 
church's  prayers,  or  does  the  duty  of  his  calling,  or  actually 
resists  temptation,  or  frequently  renews  his  holy  purposes,  or 
fortifies  himself  by  vows,  or  searches  into  his  danger  by  a 
daily  examination  ;  so  that,  in  the  whole,  he  is  for  ever  upon 
his  guards.  This  duty  and  caution  of  a  Christian  is  like 
watdbing,  lest  a  man  cut  his  finger.  Wise  men  do  not  often 
cut  their  fingers,  yet  every  day  they  use  a  knife ;  and  a  man's 
.  fye  is  a  tender  thing,  and  every  thing  can  do  it  wrong,  and 
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every  thing  can  put  it  mxt ;  yet,  becanse  we  love  our  eyes  so 
well,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers,  by  GocTfir  provideiice^. 
and  a  prudent  natural  c&re,  by  winking  when  any  iking  come» 
against  them,  and  by  turning  aiside  when  a  blow  £9  cffereil^ 
drey  are  preserved  so  certainly,  that  not  one  man  in  tea 
thousand  does,  by  3  stroke,  Joee  one  of  hk  eyes  in  aUhia  life^ 
time.  If  we  wouH  transplant  our  natural  care  to  a  s^itual 
<Jaution,  we  might,  by  God's  grace,  be  kept  from  k»bg  our 
souls,  as  we  are  from  losing  our  eyes ;  and,  because  a  jperpe^ 
tual  watchfulness  is.  our  great  defence,  and  die  perpetual 
presence  of  God*s  grace  is  our  great  security,  and  that  this 
grace  never  leaves  us,  unless  we  leave  it,  and  the  precept  of  a 
daily  watchfulness  is  a  thing  not  only  so  reasonable,  but  em> 
many  easy  ways  to  be  performedy-«we  see  upon  what  terras  we 
may  be  quit  of  our  inns,  and  more  than  conquerors  over  all 
the  enemies  and  impediments  of  salvation. 

3.  If  you  would  be  in  the  state  of  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,  that  is,  that  you  may  not  be  servants  of  on  in  any 
instance,  be  sure,  in  the  mortifications  of  sin,  wiltingly  or  earci- 
lessly  to  leave  no  remains  of  it,  no  nest-egg,  no  principles  of 
It,  no  affections  to  it ;  if  any  thing  remains,  it  wiH  ppove  to  un 
as  manna  to  the  sons  of  Israel  on  the  second  day ;  it  wiH  l»«ed 
worms,  and  stink.  Therefore,  labour  against  every  part  of  i^ 
reject  every  proposition  that  gives  it  countenance,  pray  to 
God  against  it  all.  And  what  then  ?  Why  then,  **  ask,  and 
you  shall  have,"  said  Christ.  Nay,  say  some,  it  is  true,  you 
shall  be  heard^  but  in  part  only ;  for  God  will  leave  some 
remains  of  sin  within  us,  lest  we  should  become  proud,  by 
B^ng  innocent.  So  vainly  do  men  argue  against  God's  good^ 
ness,  and  their  owti  blessings  and  sidvation;  jxeree  ^Xeiovot 
riyoms  xat  "na^ocffiteuris^  xal  Tfpayfjuarsias  dfroKKtfvraij  as  St.  Basil 
says ;  *  they  contrive  witty  arts  to  undo  themselves,*  beii^ 
entangled  in  the  periods  of  ignorant  disputations.  But  as  to 
the  thing  itself,  if,  by  the  remains  of  sin,  they  mean  the  pro- 
pensities and  natural  inclinations  to  forbidden  objects,  theve 
is  no  question  but  they  will  remain  in  us,  so  long  as^  we  bear 
our  flesh  about  us ;  and,  surely,  that  is  a  great  argument  to 
make  us  humble.  But  these  are  not  the  sins,  which  God 
charges  on  his  people.  But  if,  by  remains,  we  mean  any  psrt 
of  the  habit  of  sin,  any  aiK?ction,  any  malice  or  perversenen 
of  the  win,  then  it  is^  a  contradiction  to  say  that  God  leafcs 
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in  us  soeh  i^sniainfl  of  sin,  lest,  by  innocence,  we  become 
proud ;  for  how  should  pride  spring  in-  a  nian^s  heart,  if  there 
be  no  remakis  of  sin  left  P  And  is  it  not  the  best,  the  surest 
way,  to  cure  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  by  taking  out  every  roc»t 
ef  faitt^mess,^  eren  the  root  of  pride  itsdlf  ?  Will  a  pbysieioa 
purposely  leave  the  relics  of  a  disease,  and  pretend  he  does  it 
to  prevent  a  relapse?  Andiaitnot  marelikdiyhe  willrriapse, 
if  die  sickness  be  not  wholly  cured?  Bat  besides  this,  if 
God  leaves  mj  remains  of  sin  iu  os^  whnt  remains  are  th^, 
and  of  what  sins  ?  Does  he  leave  the  remains  of  pride?  If 
SD^  that  w«re  a  stnuo^  enre,  to  leave  the  remiuns  of  jmde  in 
us,  ta  keep  us  from  being  pmud.  Bot,  if  not  so^  but  that  aH 
the  remains  of  pride  be  taken  away  b3r  Ae  graee  of  God 
Uessii:^  our  endeavours,  what  danger  is  there  of  being  proud, 
the  resHims  of  which  sin  are,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  wholly 
taken  away  ?  But  then,  if  the  pride  of  the  heart  be  cured^ 
which  is  the  hardest  to  be  remomd,  and  commonly  is  done 
last;  of  all, — ^who  can  distrust  the  power  c^  the  S[Hrit  oi  Grod, 
or  his  goodness,  or  his  promises,  and  nei^  that  God  does  not 
intend  to  deanse  his  sons  and  servants  from  sSL  unrighteous- 
ness; a«d,  according  to  St.  FauPs  prayer,  **  keep  their  bodies, 
and  souk,  and  spirits,  unblamable  to  the  coming  ct  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?"  But,  however,  let  God  leave  what  remains  he  please, 
aH  w31  be  well  enough  on  that  side;  but  let  us  be  careful,  as 
flir  as  we  ean,  that  we  leave  none ;  lest  it  be  severely  imputed 
tous>  and  the  fire  break  out,  and  consume  us. 

4.  I^  us,  without  any  further  question^  put  this  argimient 
to  a  materifd  issue;  let  us  do  all  that  we  caoi  do  towwds  the 
destruetion  e£  the  whole  body  of  sin ;  but  let  us  never  say  we 
GBBSiot  tae  quit  o{  our  sin,  till  we  have  done  all  that  we  can 
dd^  toiwards  the  mortificalaon  of  it.  F(»r  tiU  that  be  done',  how 
ean  any  man  tell,  where  the  faidt  lies,  or  whether  it  can  be 
done  OF  no  ?  If  any  man  can  say  that  he  hath  done  all  that 
he  eould  do,  and  yet  hath  fidled  o£  his  duty,— if  he  &m  say 
tgvijj  that  he  hath  endured  as  much  as  is  possible  to  Iw 
onduvedr — ^that  he  hath  watched  always,  and  never  nodded, 
when  he  eould  avoid  it,^ — that  he  hath  loved  as  much  as  he 
mold  love,— that  he  hath  waited  till  he  emi  wait  no  longer ; 
**4ben,  indeed,  if  he  says  true,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not 
to  be  understood.  But  is  there  any  man  in  the  world,  that 
does  aB  that  he  can  do?    If  there  be^  ttert:  m«i  is  blamefess ; 
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if  there  be.  not,  then  he  cannot  say  but  it  is  his  own  fault,  that 
his  sin  prevails  against  him.  It  is  true,  that  no  mm;i9  free 
from  sin ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  no  man  does  as  much  a»  he 
can  against  it ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  must  go  about  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  saying.  No  man  is  free  from  his  .sin ;  and  there- 
fore,  no  man  can  be,  no,  not  by  the  powers  of  grace :  for  he 
may  as  well  argue  thus, — ^No  man  does  do  all  that  he  <2an  do 
agaiitot  it»  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  he  should  do  what 
he  can  do.  The  argument  is  apparently  foolish,  and  the 
excuse  is  weak,  and  the  deception  visible,  and  sin  prey£|^ 
upon,  our  weak  arguings ;  but  the .  consequence  is  plainly  this, 
"—when  any  man  commits  a  sin,  he  is  guilty  before  God,. and 
he  cannot  say  he  could  not  help  it ;  and  God  is  just  in  punish* 
ing  every  sin,  and  very  v  merciful  when  he  forgives  us  any.  But 
he  that  says. he  cannot  avoid  it,  that  he  cannot  overcome  lib 
lust, — confesses  .himself  a  servant  of  sin,  and  that  he  is  not  yet 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  liamb.  -    - 

5.  He  that  would  be  advanced  beyond  the  power  and 
necessity  of  sinning,  must  take  great  caution  concerning  his 
thoughts  and  secret  desires;  ^^for  lust,  when  it  is . conceived, 
bringeth  forth  sin;^  but,  if  it  be  suppressed  in>  the  concepticm, 
it  comes  to  nothing;  but  we  find  it  hard,  to  destroy  .the 
serpent,  when  the  egg  is  hatched  into  a  cocjkatjrice.  The 
thought  js  dfjudqrv^os.Jifiaqriae, ;  no  man  takes  notice  of  it,  but 
lets  it  alone  till  the  sinbe  too  strong^;  and  then  we  complain 
we  cannot  help  it.  "  Nolo  sinas  cogitationem  cr^scere,'' 
^^  Suffer  not  your  thoughts  to  grow  up ;"  for  they  usually  come 
afvcjf'eviMcifs,  i's^yiMLrzvrojSi  as.St.  Basil  says,  ^^  suddenly,  and 
easily,  and  without  business.;^  but  take  heed  that  you  nurse 
them  not ;  but,  if  you  chance  to  stumble,  mend  your  pac^  and 
if  you  nod,  let  it  awaken  you ;  for  he  only  can  be  a  good  man, 
that  raises  himself  up  at  the  first  trip,  that  strangles  his  sin  in 
the  birth:  Toiuvrai  ra/v  aylwv  i^/vxQUf  Tfqly  2»6(yov,  dvtffraevrmf 
*^  Good  men  rise  up  again,  even  before  ihey  fidl,"  .  saith 
St.  Chrysostom.  Now,  I  pray,  consider,  that  when  sm  is  but 
in  the  thought,  it  is  easily  suppressed,  and,  if  it  be  stopped 
there,  it  can  go  no  further ;  and  what  great  mountain  of 
labour  is  it,  then,  to  abstain  from  our  sin  ?  Is  not  the  adultery 
of  the  eye  easily  cured  by  shutting  the  eye-lid  ?  and  cannot 

«  me  laadatar,  qai^  ut  coeperiDt,  statim  interficit  cogitata,  et  aUidit  ad  f^et^an. 
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the  thoughts  of  the  heart  be  turned  aside  by  doing  business, 
by  going  into  company,  by  reading,  or  by  sleeping  ?  A  sum 
may  divert  his  thoughts  by  shaking  of  his  head,  by  thinking 
any  thing  else,  by  thinking  nothing.  ^^  Da  mihi  Christianum,^ 
saith  St.  Austin,  *^  et  intelligit  quod  dico.^*  Every  man  that 
loves  God,  understands  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  be  true. 
Now  if  things  be  thus,  and  that  we  may  be  safe  in  that  whidi 
is  supposed  to  be  the  hardest  of  all,  we  must  needs  condemn 
ourselves,  and  lay  our  faces  in  the  dust,  when  we  give  up  our* 
selves  to  any  sin  ;  we  cannot  be  justified  by  sa3dng  we  could 
not  help  it.  For  as  it  was  decreed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
second  Aurasican  council,  ^^  Hoc  etiam  secundum  fidem 
cathoUcam  credimus,"  &c.  ^^  This  we  believe  according  to 
the  catholic  faith,"^  that  have  received  baptismal  grace;  all 
that  are  baptized  by  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Christ,  must 
and  can^  if  they  will  labour  faithfully,  perform  and  fulfil  those 
things,  which  belong  unto  salvation. 

6.  And  lastly :  if  sin  hath  gotten  the  power  of  any  one  of 
us,  consider  in  what  degree  the  sin  hath  prevailed :  if  but  a 
little,  the  battle  will  be  more  easy,  and  the  victory  more 
c^tain ;  but  then  be  sure  to  do  it  thoroughly,  because  there 
is  not  much  to  be  done :  but  if  sin  hath  prevailed  gready,  then 
indeed  you  have  very  much  to  do ;  therefore  begin  betimes, 
and  defer  not  this  work,  till  old  age  shall  make  it  extremely 
difficult,  or  death  shall  make  it  impossible. 

Nam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno 
Vertentem  sese,  frustra  sectabere  canthum^ 
Cum  rota  posterior  currat,  et  ia  axe  secundo  *. 

If  thou  beest  cast  behind ;  if  thou  hast  neglected  the  duties 
of  thy  vigorous  age,  thou  shalt  never  overtake  that  strength ; 
*  the  binder  wheel,  though  bigger  than  the  former,  and 
meaaures  more  ground  at  every  revolution,  yet  shall  never 
overtake  it;'  and  all  the  second  counsels  of  thy  old  age, 
though  undertaken  with  greater  resolution,  and  acted  with 
the  strengths  of  fear  and  need,  and  pursued  with  more  per- 
tinacious purposes  than  the  early  repentances  of  yoimg  men, 
yet  shall  never  overtake  those  advantages,  which  you  lost 
when  you  gave  your  youth  to  folly,  and  the  causes  of  a  sad 
rq)entance. 

«  Pew.  V.  TO. 
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However,  if  jou  find  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  get  from  tbe 
ponrer  of  one  master-sin ;  if  aa  old  adulterer  does  dotey— 4f 
AH  old  drtmkard  be  further  from  remedy  tbao  a  you^  atimar^ 
-—if  oovetouxness  grows  with  old  ag^*— 4f  amfaitxoB  be  stiU 
more  hydropic  and  grows  more  thirsty  for  every  draught  of 
honour, — you  may  easi^jr  resolve  that  <dd  i^,  or  your  hat 
mekness,  is  not  so  likdy  to  be  prosperous  in  the  mortificatioii 
of  your  long  prevailing  niis.  Do  not  dS  men  desice  to  end 
their  days  in  region,  to  die  in  the  anus  of  the  chitrdi,  to 
expire  under  the  conduet  of  a  rd^ous  maaf  When  ye  are 
nek  or  dying,  then  nothing  but  prayers  and  sad  •  oomplaiats^ 
and  the  groans  of  a  tremulous  repentance,  wad  the  £niit 
labours  of  an  almost  impossible  mortifioatioa:  dien  the 
despised  priest  is  sent  for ;  then  he  is  a  good  man,  and  his 
•words  are  oracles,  and  religion  is  truth,  and  sin  is  a  load,  and 
the  sinner  is  a  fool ;  then  we  watch  for  a  word  of  comfort 
fr6m  his  mouth,  as  the  fearful  prisoner  for  his  fate  from  the 
judge's  answer.  That  which  is  true  then,  is  true  now ;  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  so  intolerable  a  danger,  mortify  youf 
sin  betime,  for  else  you  will  hardly  mortify  it  ait  all.  Re- 
member that  the  snail  outwent  the  eagle,  and  won  the  gocd> 
because  she  set  out  betimes. 

To  sum  up  all :  every  good  man  is  a  new  creature,  and 
Christianity  is  not  ^o  much  a  Divine  institution,  as  a  Divine 
frame  and  temper  of  Spirit, — ^which  if  we  heartily  pray  for, 
.and  endeavour  to  obtain,  we  shall  find  it  as  bard  and  as  uneasy 
to  sin  against  Godj  as  now  we  think  it  impossiUe  to  abstain 
from  our  most  pleasing  sins.  For  as  it  is  in  the  spermatic 
virtue  of  the  heavens,  which  difiuses  itself  universally  upon 
all  suiblunary  bodies,  and  subtilely  insinuating  itself  into  the 
most  dull  and  inactive  element,  produces  gold  and  pearls,  life 
and  motion,  and  brisk  activities  in  all  thin^  that  ean  receive 
the  inftience  and  heavenly  Messing: — so  it  bs  in  the  H^y 
Spirit  rf  Grod,  and  the  wwd  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Grod, 
which  St.  John  calls  '  the  seed  of  God  ;*  it  is  a  law  of  r^;bt- 
eousness,  and  it  is  a  law  of  the  iSpirit  of  hfe,  and  cbai^ee 
nature  into  grace,  and  dulness  into  zeal,  and  fear  into  love^ 
and  sinful  halnts  into  innocence,  and  passes  on  from  grace  to 
grace,  till  we  arrive  at  the  full  measures  of  the  stature  .of 
Christ,  and  into  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God;  so 
that  we  shall  no  more  say.  The  evfl  that  I  would  not,  that  I 
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do;'-^bot  we  shifi  hate  what  Grod  hates,  and' the  evil  that  is 
fiirbiddeii,  we  shall  not  do ;  not  beeause  we  are  strong  of  oop- 
adres,  but  because  Christ  is  our  strength,  and  be  is  in  m;. 
tf&d  Christ's  strength  shall  be*  perfected  in  our  weakness,  and 
his  gvaee  will  be  sufficient  for  us;  and  he  will,  of  his  owit 
good  pleasnre,  work  in  us,  not  onlj  to  will,  but  also  to  do, 
*  ydfe  et  perfioere,''  saith  the  apostle,  **  to  will  and  to  do  it 
tftoTou^ly^  and  fully,  bekig  sanctified  tlnroughout,  to  the 
gfery  of  bis  holy  name^  and  the  eternal  saltation  of  our  souH 
Aro^h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom  with  the  Father, 
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You  see,  then,  haw  that  by  works  a  man  isfusiified^  and  not 

by  faith  oniy,^^amea9  ii.  S4. 

That  we  are  *  justified  by  faith,*  St.  Paul  tells  us*;  that  we 
are  also  **  justified  by  works,''  we  are  told  in  my  text;  and 
both  may  be  true.  But  that  this  justification  is  wrought  by 
faith  without  works,  "  to  hiria  that  worketh  not,  but  beKev- 
eth,**  saith  St.  Paul :  that  this  is  not  wrought  without  works, 
St.  James  is  as  express  for  his  negative  as  St.  Paul  was  for 
his  affirmative ;  and  how  both  these  should  be  true,  is  some* 
thing  harder  to  imriddle.  But,  ^^  affirmanti  incumbit  pro- 
batio,*  *•  he  that  affirms  must  prove;"  and,  therefore,  St. 
Paul  proves  his  doctrine  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  to 
whom  faith  was  imputed  for  righteousness;  and,  therefore^ 
not  by  works.  And  what  can  be  answered  to  this?  Nothing 
but  this,  that  St.  James  uses  the  very  same  argument  to 
prove  that  our  justification  is  by  works  also ;  *'  For  our  father 
Abraham  was  justified  by  works,  when  he  ofiered  up  his  son 
Isaacs"  Now  which  of  these  says  true?  Certainly  both  of 
them ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  well  understood ;  inso^ 
mudi  that  they  have  not  only  made  divisions  of  heart  among 

%  ¥U>m.  ill.  S9v  m  0.  v.  1. 1.  10.    Gal.  ii.  1^.  ^  Jsmes,  I'u  9. 
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the  faithful^  but  one  party  relies  on  faith  to  the  disparage, 
ment  of  good  life,  and  the  other  makes  works  to  be  the  mam 
ground  of  our  hope  and  confidence,  and  consequently  to  ex- 
clude the  efficacy  of  faith :  the  one  makes  Christian  religbn 
a  lazy  and  inactive  institution;  and  the  other,  a  bold  pre* 
sumption  on]  ourselves  ;  while  the  first  tempts  us  to  live  like 
heathens,  and  the  other  recalls  us  to  live  the  life  of  Jews; 
while  one  says  ^  I  am  of  PauV  and  another,  *  I  am  of  >St. 
James,^  and  both  of  them  put  it  in  danger  of  evacuating  the 
institution  and  the  death  of  Christ ;  one  looking  on  Christ 
only  as  a  Lawgiver,  and  the  other  only  as  a  Saviour.  The 
effects  of  these  are  very  sad,  and  by  all  means  to  be  diverted 
by  all  the  wise  considerations  of  the  Spirit. 

My  purpose  is  not  with  subtle  arts  to  reconcile  them  that 
never  disagreed ;  the  two  apostles  spake  by  the  same  Spirit, 
and  to  the  same  last  design,  though  to  differing  intermedial 
purposes :  but  because  the  great  end  of  faith,  the  design,  the 
definition,  the  state,  the  economy  of  it,  is  that  all  bdievers 
should  not  live  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the 
Spirit.  Before  I  fall  to  the  close  handling  of  the  text,  I  shall 
premise  some  preliminary  considerations,  to  prepare  the  way 
of  holiness,  to  explicate  the  differing  senses  of  the  apostles, 
to  understand  the  question  and  the  duty,  by  removing  the 
causes  of  the  vulgar  mistakes  of  most  men  in  this  article ;  and 
then  proceed  to  the  main  inquiry. 

1.  That  no  man  may  abuse  himself  or  others  by  mis- 
taking of  hard  words,  spoken  in  mystery,  with  allegorical  ex- 
pressions to  secret  senses,  wrapt  up  in  a  cloud;  such  as  are^ 
^  faith,  and  justification,  and  imputation,  and  righteousness, 
and  works,*  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  the  very  word  ^  faith' 
is,  in  Scripture,  infinitely  ambiguous,  insomuch  that  in  the 
Latin  concordances  of  St.  Jerome^s  Bible,  published  by 
Robert  Stephens,  you  may  see  no  less  than  twenty-two 
several  senses  and  acceptations  of  the  word  ^  faith,'  set  down 
with  the  several  places  of  Scripture  referring  to  them ;  to 
which  if,  out  of  my  own  observation,  I  could  add  no  more, 
yet  these  are  an  abundant  demonstration,  that  whatsoever  is 
said  of  the  efiicacy  of  faith  for  justification,  is  not  to  be  taikea 
in  such  a  sense  as  will  weaken  the  necessity  and  our  care* 
fulness  of  good  life,  when  the  word  may,  in  so  many  other 
senses,  be  taken  to  verify  the  aflSnnation  of  St.  Pi^ul,   of 
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<  jUfldfieation  by  faith,'  so  as  to  reconcile  it  to  <  the  necesaty  of 
obedience.' 

«.  As  it  is  in  the  world  « faith/  so  it  is  in  *  works  ;*  for  by 
works  is  meant  sometimes  the  thing  donct— 4K>metimes  the 
labour  of  d(Mng,--H9ometime8    the    good  will; — it  is  some- 
times taken  for  a  state  of  good  life, — sometimes  for  the 
covenant  of  works; — ^it  sometimes  means  the  works  of  the 
law, — sometimes  the  works  of  the  Gospel ; — sometimes  it  is 
takoi  for  a  perfect,  actual,  unsinning  obedience, — sometimes 
for  a  sincere  endeavour  to  please  Grod  ;•— sometimes  they  are 
meant  to  be  such  which  can  challenge  the  reward  as  of  debt ; 
— sometimes  they  mean  only  a  disposition  of  the  person  to 
receive  the  favour  and  the  grace  d  Grod.     Now  since  our 
good  works  can  be  but  of  one  kind  (for  ours  cannot  be  meri- 
torious, ours  cannot  be  without  sin  all  our  life,  they  cannot 
be  such  as  need  no  repentance),  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  must 
be  justified  without  works  in  this  sense ;  for  by  such  works 
no  man  living  can  be  justified :  and  these  St.  Paul  calls  the 
^  works  of  the  law,'  and  sometimes  he  calls  them  ^  our  rights 
eousness  i*  and  these  are  the  covenant  of  works.     But  because 
we  came  into   the   wwld  to    serve  Grod,    and  God   will  be 
obeyed,  and   Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  us 
from  sin,  and  ^  to  redeem  to  himself  a  pec^le  zealous  of  good 
works,'  and  hath,  to  this  purpose,  revealed  to  us  all  his  Father's 
will,  and  destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  gives  us  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  him  we  shall  be  justified  in  this  obedience; 
therdTore,  when  works  signify  a  sincere,  hearty  endeavour  to 
keep  all  God's  commands,  out  of  a  belief  in  Christ,  that  if  we 
endeavour  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  helped  by  his  grape,  and  if  we 
really  do  so,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  what  is  past,  and  if  we 
continue  to  do  so,  we  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  ;>-— there- 
fore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  said  we  are  to  be  justified  by 
works;  always  meaning,  not  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is, 
works  that  are  meritorious,  works  that  can  challenge  the  re- 
ward, works  that  need  no  mercy,  no  repentance,  no  humiliation, 
and  no  appeal  to  grace  and  favour; — but  always  meaning 
works,  that  are  an   obedience  to  God  by  the  measures  of 
good  will,  and  a  sincere  endeavour,  and  the  faith  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

8.  But  thus  also  it  is  in  the  word  ^justification:'  for  God 
is  justified,  and  wisdom  is  justified,  and  man  is  justified,  and 
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a  doner  is  not  justified  as  long  as  he  ccftitilUles  ia  ^;  ftod  a 

sinner  is  justified  when  he  repents,  and  when  he  is  pardoned s 

and  an'iimocent  person  is  justified  when  be  is  declarad  to  be 

no  crttninal;  and  a  righteous  imafi  is  justified  whien  he  is 

sailed ;  and  a  weak  Christian  is  justified  when  his  imperftet 

Bei^ioes  a«e  accepted  for  the  present,  and  hiaisetf  thrust  ,£»w 

ward  to  more  grace ;  and  he  that  is  justified  may  be  jijisi^fiad 

ttiore^  and  every  man  that  is  justified  to  one  puiiKise;,  is  not  ap 

to  ail ;  and  Intii,  in  diTers  senses,  gives  justifiootianin-asmaBy; 

and,  therefore,  though  *%o  every  sense  of  faith  thare  is  9Qt 

always  a  liegree  of  jastificatba  in  any«  yet  when  the  faith -» 

such  thait  justification  is  the  product  sad  cwpespoodent^— 4tf 

that  faith  mi^  be  imperfect,  so  the  jnstificaticm  is  but  be^guiii 

v^A  ^th^  must  proceed  further,  or  else,  as  the  £Edth  will  dk^ 

si»  the  jttst^cation  will  coDEie  to  nothing.    The  like  obs^^atioii 

md^t  be  made  conceming  imputatkHi,  and  aU  the  words  used 

in  this  question;  but  these  may  suffice  till  I  pass  to  o^her 

imrtictdars. 

4.  Not  only  the  word  '  faith,'  but  also  ^xiharity,^  and  *  giad'^ 
imess,^  and  ^  rdigion,^  signify  sometimes  paaiiouiargraees ;  and 
^sometimes  iihey  suppose  uniyersally,  and  mean  oinjtigfttiaiis 
«ad  iimons  of  graces,  as  is  evident  to  them  that  readthe  SerqK> 
Inires  with  observation.  Now  whoi  justifik^tion  is  attribulad 
to  faith,  or  salvation  to  godliness,  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
idle  aggregate  sense:  for,  that  I  may  give  but  one  instance  of 
this,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  faith  as  it  is  a  particular  graoe, 
«nd  separate  from  the  rest,  he  also  does  separate  it  from  aH 
possibility  of  bringing  us  to  heav^Ei:  *'  Though  I  have  afl 
faith^  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity) 
I  am  nothing^  :^  when  faith  includes  charity,  it  will  bring  ua 
to  heaven ;  when  it  is  ak>ne,  wh^i  it  is  without  diacity,  it  wiU 
do  nothing  at  all. 

H.  Neither  can  this  ^«ivt>/M.Evov  be  solved  by  sajring,   liiat 
Hiiou^  faith  alone  does  justify,  yet  when  she  does  justify^  ahe 
s  not  alone,  but  good  works  must  folkyw ;  forlhis  is  said  to  ne 
|mrpose: 

1.  Because  if  we  be  justified  by  &ith  alone,  the  w^oork  is 
done,  whetha*  charity  does  fcdlow  or  no;  and,  there£9ii&,  tluit 
want  of  charity  cannot  hurt  us. 

clCor.aiii.S.     • 


^t: 
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itl  There  cm  be  no  iini^;iiiAble  came  why  diarity  and 
obecUeQce  should  be  at  all  necessary,  if  the  whole  work  can  be 
done  irithout  it* 

S.  If  obedienoe  and  charity  be  not  a  condition  of  our 
sahmtkin,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  foQovr  faith ;  but  if  it 
be,  it  does  as  much  aa  £Bdth,  fcx*  that  is  but  a  part  of  tbe 
condition. 

4.  If  we  cen  be  saved  without  charity  and  keeping  the 
enmandmeirts,  what  need  we  trouble  ourselves  for  them?    If 
we  eannot  be  saved  witboat  them^  then  dither  fidth  wkbont 
dsm  does  not  justify;  or  if  it  does,  we  are  never  the  better, 
fiir  we  may  be  damned  fer  ail  that  justification. 
The  eooaequent  of  these  observations  is  briefly  this  :*- 
1.  That  no  man  should  Ibol  himself  by  disputing  about 
tbe  philosophy  of  justification,  and  what  causality  faidi  halh 
in  it^  and  wbether  it  be  the  act  of  &ith  that  justifies,  or  the 
haUt  ?    Whether  fitith  as  a  good  work,  or  faith  as  an  instru- 
Dieiit  ?    Whether  faith  as  it  is  obedience,  or  faith  as  it  is  an 
aoeesg  to  Christ  P    Whether  as  a  hand,  or  as  a  heart  ?    Whe« 
ther  by  its  own  innate  virtue,  or  by  the  ^Scacy  of  tbe  oiigeet  f 
Whether  as  a  agn,  or  as  a  thing  signified?     Whether  by 
iatroduetion,  or  by  perfection?     Whether  in  the  first  be- 
giimii^is,  or  in  its  last  and  best  productions  ?     Whetlier  by 
ioherent  worthiness,  or  adventitioas  imputations  P    ^*  Uberius 
bta,  quaeso:*^  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  Cicero"*)  ^  hsec 
eoiin  spinoEi(»»,  prius,   ut  confitear,   me  oogunt,   quam  ut 
tasentiar:^'  these  things  are  knotty,  and  too  intricate  to  do 
any  good;  they  may  amuse  us,  but  never  instruct  us ;  and 
they  have   already  made  men   careless  and  confident,  dis« 
putative  BXki  troublesome,  proud  and  uncharitable,  but  ndther 
wiser  nor  better.    Let  us,  therefore,  leave  these  weak  ways 
of  troubling  ourselves  or  others,  and  directly  look  to  tbe 
theology  of  it,  the  direct  duty,  the  end  of  faith,  and  tbe 
work  of  faith,   the  conditions  and  the  instruments  of  our 
ttlvi^n,  the  just  foundation  of  our  hopes^  how  our  faitii 
can  destroy  our  sin,  and  how  it  can  unite  us  unto  God ;  how 
by  it  we  can  be  made  partakers  of  Christ's  death,  and  imi- 
tators of  his  life.     For  since  it  is  evident,  by  the  premises, 
that  this  article  is  not  to  be  determined  or  relied  upon  by 

*  Tu«ctil.  i.  8,  Daris. 
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atguing  from  words  of  many  dgnifications,  we  must  walk  by  a 
clearer  light,  by  such  plain  sayings  and  dogmatical  propositions 
of  Scripture,  which  evidently  teach  us  our  duty,  and  place  our 
hopes  upon  that  which  cannot  deceive  us,  that  is,  which  require 
obediaice,  which  call  upon  us  to  glorify  Grod,  and  to  do  good 
to  men,  and  to  keep  ail  God's  commandments  with  diUgenoe 
and  sincerity. 

For  since  the  end  of  our  faith  is,  that  we  may  be  £bci ji.es 
and  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  advancing  his  kingddm  hefe, 
and  partaking  of  it  hereafter ;  since  we  are  commanded  to 
believe  what  Christ  taught,  that  it  may  appear  as  reasonable 
as  it  is  necessary  to  do  what  he  hath  commanded;  dnce  faith 
and  works  are  in  order  one  to  the  other,  it  is  impossiUe  that 
evangelical  faith  and  evangelical  works  should  be  opposed 
one  to  the  other  in  the  effecting  of  our  salvation.  So  that  as 
it  is  to  no  puipose  for  Christians  to  dispute  whether  we  are 
justified  by  f^ith  or  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  covenant 
of  works,  without  the  help  of  faith  and  the  auxiliaries  and 
allowances  of  mercy  on  God's  part,  and  repentance  on  ours; 
because  no  Christian  can  pretend  to  this,-— so  it  is  perfectly 
foolish  to  dispute  whether  Christians  are  to  be  justified  by 
faith,  or  the  works  of  the  Gospel;  for  I  shall  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  both  the  same  thing.  No  man  disparages  faith 
but  he  that  says,  faith  does  not  work  righteousness ;  for  he  that 
says  so,  says  indeed  it  cannot  justify ;  for  he  says  that  &ith  is 
alone :  it  is  ^  faith  only,**  and  the  words  of  my  text  are  plain : 
^^  You  Bee^  sfdth  St.  James,  that  is,  it  is  evident  to  your 
sense,  it  is  as  clear  as  an  ocular  demonstration,  ^<  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only," 

My  text  hath  in  it  these  two  propositions ;  a  negative  and  an 
aflBmiative.  The  negative  is  this,  1.  ^  By  faith  only  ^  a  man  is 
not  justified.  The  affirmative,  %  *  By  works  also*  a  man  is 
justified. 

When  I  have  briefly  discoursed  of  these,  I  shall  only  add 
.such  practical  considerations  as  shall  make  the  doctrines 
useful,  and  tangible,  and  material. 

1.  By  faith  only  a  man  is  not  justified.  By  faith  only^ 
here  is  meant^  faith  without  obedience.  For  what  do  we 
think  of  those  that  detain  the  faith  in  unrighteousness  ?  They 
have  faith,  they  could  not  else  keep  it  in  so  ill  a  cabinet :  but 
yet  the  apostle  reckons  them  am<x)gst  the  reprobates;   for 
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.the  abonrinable,  the  reprobates,  and  the  disobedient,  are  all 
one;  and,  therefore,   such  persons,  for  all  their  faith,  shall 
have  ,no  part  with  faithful  Abraham :    for    none    are    his 
children  but  they  that  do  the  works  of  Abraham.    Abraham's 
faith,  without  Abraham^s  works,  is  nothing;  for  of  him  "  that 
hath  faith,  and  hath  not  works,"  St.  James  asks,  «*  Can  faith 
save  him*  ?"  meaning,  that  it  is. impossible.     For  what  think 
,we  of  those,  that  did  miracles  in  Christ's  name,  and  in  his 
name  cast  out  devils?     Have  not  they  faith  ?     Yes,  ^  omnem 
fidem,'  *  all  faith,*"   that  is,   alone,   for   *  they  could  remove 
mountains.:'  but  yet  to  many  of  them  Christ  will  say,  "  De- 
part 'from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity;   I  know  you  not." 
Nay,  at  last,  what. think  we  of  the  devils  theniselves  ?   Have 
not  they  faith  ?  Yes ;  and  this  faith  is  not  ^  fides  miracidorum' 
neither;  but  it  is  an  operative  faith,  it  works  a  little ;  for  it 
makes.them  tremble;  and  it  may  bq,  that  is  more  than  thy 
faith  does  to  thee:  and  yet  dost  thou  hope  to  be  saved  by  a 
faith  that  does  less  to  thee  than  the  deviVs  faith  does  to  him  ? 
>That  is  impossible.     For   "faith  without  works  is  dead,'' 
saith  St.  Jame$.     It  is  ^  manus  arida,'  saith  St.  Austin ;  ^  it 
is  a  withered  hand;'— and  that  which  is  dead  cannot  work 
the  life  of  grace  in  us,  much  less  obtain  eternal  life  for  us. 
In  short,  a  man  may  have  faith,  and  yet  do  the  works  of  un- 
righteousness;  he  may  have  faith  and  be  a  devil;  and  then 
what  can  such  a  faith  do  to  him  or  for  him  ?     It  can  do  him 
no  good  .in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs.     St.  Paul 
from  whose  mistaken  words  much  noise  hath  been  made  in 
this  question,  is  clear  in  this  particular :  "  Nothing  in  Christ 
Jesus  can  avail,  but  fmth  working  by  charity';"  that  is,   as 
he  expounds   himself  once  and  again,  "nothing  but  anew 
creature,  nothing  but  keeping  the  commandments  of  Gods." 
If  faith  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  that  does  not  change,  our 
natures,  :ai)d  make  us  to  be  a  new  creation  unto  God;  if 
keeping  the  commandments  be  not  in  the  definition  of  faith 
it  avails  nothing  at  all.     Therefore  deceive,  not  yourselves  • 
they  are  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself :  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,"  that  is,  not  every  one 
that  confesses  Christ,   and  believes  in  him,    calling   Christ 
Master  and  Lord,  shall  be  saved ;  "  but  he  that  doth  the  will 

•  Chap,  u,  U.  f  Gal.  v.  6.  «  Gal.  vir  15.     1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
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of  my  Father  which  is  in  heavai."  These  things  aire  so  plain, 
that  they  need  no  commentary ;  so  evident,  that  they  cann<it 
be  denied :  and  to  these  I  add  but  this  on^  truth ;  diat  faith 
alone  without  a  good  life  is  so  far  from  justifying  a  sinner, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aggravations  of  his.  condemnation 
in  the  whole  world.  For  no  man  can  be  so  greatly  damndl 
as  he  that  hath  fidth  $  for  unless  he  knows  his  Mast^'s  will) 
that  is,  by  futh  be  convinced,  and  assents  to  the  revektidna  df 
the  will  of  God,  ■*  he  can  be  beaten  but  with  few  0tri{)es  i*  but 
he  that  believes^  hath  no  excuse ;  he  ad  a^rojutrcucfiror,  *odtih 
demned  by  the  sentence  of  his  own  heart,'  and,  di^'efor^, 
voXXai  frX9)7ai,  <  many  stripes/  the  greater  condemnation  fthall 
be  his  portion.  Natural  reason  in  a  light  to  the  oonacienc&, 
but  faith  is  a  greater ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  followed,  it 
damns  deeper  than  the  hell  of  the  infidels  and  uniniitructed. 
And  so  I  hav^  done  with  the  negative  proposition  of  my  text ; 
a  man  is  not  justified  by  faith  alone>  that  is,  by  faith  which 
hath  not  in  it  charity  and  obedience. 

23.  If  faith  alone  will  not  do  it,  what  will  P  The  kSitmBr 
tive  part  of  the  text  answers;  not  faith  alone;  but  iiforks 
must  be  an  ingredient :  *^  a  man  is  justified  by  works  ;*'  and 
that  is  now  to  be  explicated  and  proved.  It  will  be  ab- 
solutely to  no  purpose  to  say  that  faith  idone  does  justify,  if, 
when  a  man  is  justified,  he  is  never  the  nearer  to  be  saved. 
Now  that  without  obedience  no  man  can  go  to  heaven,  is  so 
evident  in  holy  Scripture,  that  he  that  denies  it,  hath  no 
faith.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  unto  the  wicked  ^  i" 
and  *^  I  will  not  justify  a  sinner  ^*'  saith  GxkL;  unlens  fidth 
purges  away  our  sins,  it  can  never  justify.  Let  a  man  beKevc 
all  the  revelations  of  God ;  if  that  belief  ends  in  itself,  and 
goes  no  further,  it  is  like  physic  taken  to  purge  the  stomach  ; 
if  it  do  not  work,  it  is  so  far  from  bringing  health,  that  itself 
is  a  new  sickness.  Faith  is  a  great  purger  and  purifier  ci  the 
soul,  "  purifying  your  hearts  by  faith,**'  saith  the  apo^le.  It 
is  the  best  phydc  in  the  world  for  a  sinful  soul ;  but  if  it  does 
not  work,  it  corrupts  in  the  stomach,  it  makes  us  to  rdy  upon 
weak  propositions  and  trifiing  confidences,  it  is  but  a  dreaming 
fAsri  TioWif  ^dyratsioLSy  ^  a  phantastic  dream,'  and  introduces 
pride  or  superstition,  swelling  thoughts  and  presumptions  of 

^  Isaiah,  Ivii.  21.  *  Exod.  xxv.  t. 
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the  Biyine  favour:  but  what  saith  the  apostle?  *< Follow 
peace  with  all  men,,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can 
see  GrOd^:^^  mark  that*  If  faith  does  not  make  you  charitable 
and  holy^  talk  no  more  of  justificaticm  by  it,  for  you  shall 
never  £ee  the  glorious  face  of  God.  Faith  indeed  is  a  title  and 
relation  to  Christ ;  it  is  a  naming  of  his  names ;  but  what  then? 
Why  then,  saith  the  apostle,  '*  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity,^ 

For  let  any  man  consider^  can  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the 
hatred  of  God  stand  togethar  ?  Can  any  man  be  justified, 
that  does  not  love  God  ?  Or  can  any  man  love  God  and  sin 
at  the  same  time  ?  Aiid  does  not  he  love  sin^  that  falls  under 
its  teinptatioD,  and  obeys  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,  and  delights 
in  the  vanity »  and  makes  excuses  for  it,  and  returns  to  it  with 
passion,  and  abides  with  pleasure  ?  This  will  not  do  it ;  such  a 
man  cannot  be  justified  for  all  his  believing.  But,  therefore, 
the  apostle  shows  us  a  more  excettent  way :  '^  This  is  a  true 
saying,  and  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  who 
have  be&eved  in  God,  be  careful  to  ipaintain  good  works  ^'' 
The  apostle  puts  great  force  on  this  doctrine,  he  arms  it  with 
a  double  preface ;  the  saying  is  '  true,'  and  it  is  to  be  ^  con- 
stantly affirmed;'  that  is,  it  is  not  only  true,  but  necessary ; 
it  is  like  Pharaoh^s  dream,  doubled,  because  it  is  bound  upon 
us  by  the  decree  of  God ;  and  it  is  imalterably  certain,  that 
eveiy  believer  must  do  good  works,  or  his  bdieving  will  signify 
little ;  nay  more  than  so,  every  man  must  be  careful  to  do  good 
works ;  and  more  yet,  he  must  carefully  maintain  them ;  that  is, 
not  do  th^n  by  fits  and  interrupted  returns,  but  TrqoiaraffOai, 
to  be  incumbent  upon  them,  to  dwell  upon  them,  to  maintain 
good  works,  that  is,  to  persevere  in  them.  But  I  am  yet  but 
in  the  general :  be  pleaised  to  go  along  with  me  in  these  par- 
ticular oondderations. 

1.  No  man's  sins  are  pardoned,  but  in  the  same  measure  in 
which  they  are  mortified,  destroyed,  and  taken  away  (  so  that 
if  faith  does  not  cure  our  dnful  natures,  it  never  can  justify^  it 
never  can  procure  our  pardon.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  as 
soon  as  ever  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  was  preached,  at  the  same 
time  also  they  preached  repentance  from  dead  works :  inso- 
much that  St.  Paul  reckons  it  among  the  fundamentals  and 

^  Heb.  xii.  14.  *  Titus,  iii.  8. 
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first  principles  of  Christianity"*;  nay,  the  Baptist  preached 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life  as  a  preparation  to  die 
faith  of  Christ.     And  I  pray  consider;   can: there  be  any 
forgiveness  of  sins  without  repentance?    : But. if  an  apostk 
should  preach  forgiveness  to  aU  that  believe,  and  this  belief 
idid  not  also  mean  that  they  should  repent  and  forsake  their 
sin,^— the  sermons  of  the  apostle  would: make   Christianity 
nothing  dbie  but  the  sanctuary  of  Romulus,. a  device  to  get 
together  all  the  wicked  people  of  the  world,  and. to  make  them 
happy  without  any  cha!nge  of  manners.     Christ  came  to  other 
purposes ;  he  came  ^^  to  sanctify  us  and  to  cleanse,  us  by  his 
word  ^  :^  the  word  of  faith  was  not  for  itself,  but  was  a  design 
of  holiness,  and  the  very  <^  grace  of  God  did.  appear,^^  for  this 
end ;  that  '^  teaching  us  to  deny  all  ungodhness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  holily,  justly,  and  soberly  in  this  present 
world  ^ :"  he  came  to  gather  a  people  together ;  not  like  David's 
army,  when  Saul  pursued  him,  but  the  armies  of  the  Lord,  ^*sl 
^faithful  people,  a  chosen  generation ;" .  and  what  is  that?  The 
Spirit  of  God  adds,  "  a  people:  zealous  of  good  works.''     Now 
as  Christ  proved  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  by  curing  the  poor 
man's  palsy,  because  a  man  is  never  pardoned,  but  when  the 
punishment  is  removed ;  so  the  great  act  of  justification  of  a 
^ner,  the  pardoning  of  his  sins,  is  then  only  efiected,  when 
the  spiritual  evil  is  taken  away :  that  is  the  best  indication  of 
XL  real  and  an   eternal  pardon,    when  God  takes  away  the 
liardness  of  the  heart,  the  love  of  sin,  the  accursed  habit,  the 
£vil  inclination,   the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us:   and 
wht?n  that  is  gone,  what  remains  within  us  that  God  can  hate? 
Nothing  stays  behind,  but  Qod^s  creation,  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  the  issues  of  his  Holy  Spirit.     The  faith  of  a 
Christian  is  'jriffms  upLXprdio^  ayai/jsrwi,  *  it  destroys  the  whole 
body  of  sin ;'  and  to  suppose  that  Christ  pardons  a  sinner, 
whom  he  doth  not  also  purge  and  rescue  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  is  to  affirm  that  he  justifies.the  wicked;  that  he  calls 
good  evil,  and  evil  good;  that  he  deUghts  in  a  wicked  person ; 
that  he  makes  a  wicked  man  all  one  with  himself;  that  he 
makes  the  members  of  an  harlot  at  the  same  time  also. the 
members  of  Christ :  but  all  this  is  impossible,  and,  therefore, 
ought  not  be  pretended  to  by   any  Christian.    .Severe  are 
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those  words  of  bur  blessed  Saviour,  *♦  Every  plant  in  mc  that, 
beareth  not  fruity  he  taketh  away?:"  faith  ingrafts  us  into 
Christ  J  by  faith  we  are  inserted  "into  the.  vine ;  but  the  plant 
that  is  ingrafted,  must  also  be  parturient  and  fruitful,  or  else 
it  shall  be  quite  cut  off  from  the  root,  and  thrown  into  the 
everlasting  burning:  and  this  is  the  full  and. plain  meaning^ 
of  those  words  so  often  used  in  Scripture  for  the  magnification 
of  fisdth,  *  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  :'  no  man  shall  live  by. 
faith  but  the  just  man;  he  indeed  is  justified  by  faith^  but  no 
man  else ;  the  unjust  and  the  unrighteous  man  hath  no  portion 
in  this  matter.     That  is  the  first  great .  consideration  in  this 
affair;  no  man  is  justified  in  the  least  sense  of  justification,, 
that  is,  when  it  means  nothing  but  the  pardon  of  sins,>.but 
when  his  sin  is  mortified  and  destroyed. . 

^.  No  man  is  actually  justified,  but  he  that  is  in^  some 
measure  sanctified.     For  the  understanding  and  clearing  of 
which  prcqx>sition  we  must  know,. that  justification,,  when  it 
is  attributed  to  any  cause,  does  not  always  signify  justification 
actual.     Thus,  when  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  ^  We  are  justified 
by  the  death  of  Christ,'  it  is  but  the  same  thing  as  to  say^. 
^  Christ  died  for  us;**  and  he  rose  again  for  us  too,  that  we 
might  indeed  be  justified  in  due  time^  and.^by  just  measures 
and  dispositions;  ^  he  died  for  our.  ^s, .  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification;^  that  is,  by  hisde^ith  imd  resurrection,  he 
hath  obtained  this  power,-  and  rfTected  this  mercy,  that  if  we 
believe  him  and  obey,  we  shall  he  justified  and  made  capable 
of  all  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  this  is  no  more 
but  a  capacity  of  pardon,  of  grace,  and  of  salvation,  appears 
not  only  by  God's  requiring  obedience  as  a  condition  on  our 
parts,  but  by  his  expressly  attributing  this  mercy  to  us  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  drcumstances,  in  which  it  is  certain 
and  evident,  that  we  could  not  actually  be  justified;  for  so, 
saith   the   Scripture:    **  We,  when  we  were  enemies,   were, 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death,  of  his  Son;  and  while  we. 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  fpr  us**;''  that  is,  then  was  our 
justification  wrought  on  Crod's  part ;  that  is,  then  he  intended, 
this  mercy  to  us,  then  he  resolved  to  show  us  favour,  to  give 
us  promises,  and  laws,  and  conditions,  and  hopes,  and  an, 
infallible  economy  of  salvation;   and  when  faith  lays  hold 

•  P  John,' XV.  2.  -  *J  Rom,  V,  8, 10. 
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on  this  grace,  iind  this  justificatidn,  then  we  mre  to  do  the  other 
part  of  it ;  that  is,  as  God  made  it  potential  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  so  we,  laying  hold  on  these  things  by 
faith,  and  working  th6  righteoumess  of  faith,  that  is,  perform- 
itig  what  is  required  on  our  part%  we,  I  say,  make  it  actual ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that  the  apostle  puts  mor^ 
emphasis  upon  the  resurrecti<m.of  Christ  than  upon  his  death, 
^*  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  P  It  is  Christ  tliat  died,  yea 
leather,  that  is  risen  again^^'  And  <^  Christ  was  both  delivered 
for  our  »ns,  and  is  risen  again  for  our  justification"  ;^  implying 
to  us,  that  as  it  is  in  the  principal,  so  it  is  in  the  cprrespondent; 
our  sins  indeed  are  pot^tially  pardoned,  when  they  are 
marked  out  for  death  and  crucifixion ;  when,  by  resolving 
and  fighting  against  sin,  we  die  to  sin  daily,  and  are  so 
i6ade  conformable  to  his  death ;  but  we  must  partake  of 
Christ^s  resurrection  before  this  justification  can  be  actual; 
when  we  are  *  dead  to  sin,  and  are  risw  again  unto  righteous^ 
ness,'  then,  as  we  £tf e  <  partakers  of  bis  dsath,^  so  we  shall 
<be  partakers  of  his  resurrection,''  saith  St.  Paiil ;  that  is,  then 
we  are  truly,  effectually,  and  indeed  justified ;  till  then  we  are 
riot. 

*'  He  that  loveth  gold,  shall  not  be  justified,*^*  smth  the 
wise  Bensiracht;  he  that  is  oovetous,  let  his  faith  be  what  it 
will,  shall  not  be  accounted  righteous  before  Grod,  because  be 
is  not  so  in  himself,  and  he  is  riot  so  in  Christ,  for  he  i&  not 
in  Christ  at  all;  he  hath  no  righteousness  in  himself,  and  he 
hath  none  in  Christ ;  for  if  we  be  in  Christ,  or  "  if  Christ  be 
in  us,  the  body  is  dead  by  ressaa  of  adn,  and  the  spirit  i»  life 
because  of  righteousness*:'*  for  this  the  to  ^jtov,  ^  that 
faithfol  thing,'  that  is,  the  fiuthftilness  is  manifested ;  the 
*  emun,*  from  whence  comes  'emunah,^  whidi  is  the  Hebrew 
word  for  *  faith,'  finom  whence  ^amen'  is  dmved.  "JBiat 
quod  dictum  est  hinc  inde ;  hoc  fidum  est  ;^'  when  God  and 
we  both  say  amen  to  our  promises  and  undertakings.  '^  Fac 
Qdelis  ids  fideli;  cave  fidem  fluxam  geras,''  said  he  in  the 
comedy^;  God  is  faithful,  be  thou  so  too;  for  if  thou  faUest 
him,  thy  faith  hath  ftiiled  thee,  <*  Fides  sumitur  pro  co, 
quod  est  inter  utrumque  pladtmn,**'  says  one ;  and  then  it  is 

^  ^om.  viii.  88.  •  Rom.  iv.  25.  »  Ecclus.  xxxi. 
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fm<^  which  the  piophet  and  the  apostle  said,  ^  the  just  shall 
^v^  by  faith/  in  both  senses  i  ^^ex  fide  mea  vivet,  ex  fide 
jGMia:^  *<we  liye  by  God's  faith»  and  by  our  ownf'  by  his 
fidelity,  and  by  ours.  When  the  righteousness  of  God  be* 
PQIoQes  ^  your  righteousness,  and  ei^ceeds  the  righteousness  of 
the  ScuJbes  and  Pharisees  i'  when  the  righteousness  of  th§ 
]aw  is  fulfilled  in  us,  ^by  walkiqg  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
fifter  th^  Spirit ;'  then  we  are  justified  by  God's  truth  and  by 
purs,  by  Us  grace  and  our  obedience.  So  that  now  we  see 
tbftt  justifica(4<^  and  sanctification  cannot  be  distinguished 
l^t  em  yfQtd»  of  art  signifying  the  various  steps  of  progression 
in  the  same  eoiirse ;  they  way  be  distinguished  in  notion  and 
ipeeulatlop,  but  never  when  they  are  to  pass  on  to  material 
^^ti;  for  no  man  is  justified  but  he  that  is  also  sanctified. 
They  are  the  express  words  of  St.  Paul ;  ^^  Whom  he  did  fore* 
know,  them  he  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,''  to  be  like  to  Christ ;  and  then  it  foUpws,  "  Whom 
he  hath  predestinated,"  so  pedestinated,  *^  them  he  hath  also 
called,  and  whom  he  hath  called,  them  he  hath  also  justified  {^ 
fnd  then  it  follows,  ^^  Whom  he  hath  justified,  them  he  hath 
fH^o  glprified^.^  3o  that  no  man  is  justified,  that  is,  so  as  to 
signify  salvadgn,  but  6aQctificatio^  must  be  precedent  to  it ; 
^nd  that  was  my  second  cqnsideration  H^q  e^&  hiiai,  *  that 
wbi^h  J.  was  tQ  prove.* 

8.  I  pvay  Gonsidar,  that  be  that  daes  not  believe  the 
^oi¥iiae9  pf  th^  Gosp^,  cannot  pretend  to  faith  in  Christ; 
^i|Lt  thq  ppP4^ises  are  all  made  to  us  upon  the  conditions  of 
pb^i^¥^,  9nd  he  that  does  not  believe  them  as  Christ  made 
tbsm,  beli#vei^  them  not  at  all.  '  In  well*doing  commit 
y^Hiririv^  to  Crod  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator;'  there  is  no 
^ofomitting  ourselves  to  God  without  weH-doing :  ^^  For  God 
will  render  to  ev^  mam  according  to  his  deeds :  to  them 
ihat  ^bey  unrigbteousnessy  indignation  and  wrath;  but  to 
thffok  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
gloryt  apd  hoiauoiir,  and  immortality,  to  them  et^nal  life'.'' 
fk>  that  ii  &ith  apprehends  any  other  promises,  it  is  illusion, 
ted  not  fakh ;  Grod  gave  us  none  such,  Christ  purchased 
Bona  such  for  us ;  search  the  Bilde  over,  and  you  shall  find 
nene  such*    But  if  faith  lays  hold  cm  these  promises  that 
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are,  and  as  they  are,  then  it  becomes  an  article  of  our'  faith; 
that  without  obedience  and  a  sincere  endeavour  to- keep  God's 
commandments,  no  man  living  can  be  justified :  and^  there- 
fore, let  us  take  heed,  when  we  magnify  the  free  grace  of  Grod^ 
we  do  not  exclude  the  conditions,  which  this  free  grace  hath 
set  upon  us.     Christ  freely  died  far  us,  God  pardons  us  freely 
in  our  first  access  to  him;  we  could  never* deserve- pardon, 
because  when  we  need  pardon  we  are  enemies,  and  have  no 
good  thing  in  us ;  and  he  freely  gives  us  of  his  Spirit,  and 
freely  he  enables  us  to  obey  him;  and  for  our  little  imperfect 
services  he  freely  and  bountifully  will  give  us  eternal  life;here^ 
is  free  grace  all  the  way,  and  he  overvalues  his  pitiful  services,-. 
who  thinks  that  he  deserves  heaven  by  them  ;  and  that  if  he 
does  his  duty  tolerably,  eternal  life  is  not  a  free  gift  to  him, 
but  a  deserved  reward. 

Conscius  est  animus  meus^  experientia  testis^ 

Mystica  quee  retuli  dogmata  vera- scio. 
Non  tamen  idcirco  scio  me  fore  glorificandum, 

Spes  mea  crux  Christi,  gratia,  non  opera. 

It. was  the  meditation  of  the  wise  chancellor  of  Paris:  "I 
know  that  without  a  good  life,  and  the  fruits  of  repentance,  a 
sinner  cannot  be  justified;  and,  therefore,  I  must  live  well,  or 
I  must  die  for  ever:  but  if  I  dolive  holily,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  deserve  heaven,  it  is  the  cross  of  Christ. that  procores- 
me  grace;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  gives  me  grace ;  it  is 
the.  mercy  and  the  free  gift  of  Christ  that  brings  me  unto- 
glory."  But  yet  he  that  shall  exclude  the  works;  of  faith 
from  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  the  blood  of  Christ,,  may 
as  well  exclude  faith,  itself ;  for  faith  itself  is  one  of  tibe 
works  of  Grod:  it  is  a  good  work,  so  said  Christ  to  them  that 
asked  him,  *'  What  shall  we  do  to  work  the  works  of  God? 
Jesus  said,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him> 
whom  he  hath  sent*."  Faith  is  not  only  the  foundation  of 
good  works,  but  itself  is  a  good,  work;  it.  is  not.  only  the 
cause  of  obedience,  but  a  part  of  it;  it  is  not  only,  as  the  son 
of  Sirach  calls  it,  *  initium  adhserendi  Deo,'  ^a  beginning- of 
cleaving  unto  God,'  but  it  carries  us  on  to  the  peifection  of 
it.  Christ  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith ;  and, when 
faith  is  finished,  a  good  hfe  is  made  perfect  in^our  kind:  Ut 

*  John,  vi.  28,  29. 
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no.  man.  therefore . expect  events,  for  which  he  hath  no  pro- 
mise;' nor  call  for  God'*s  fidelity  witliotit  his  own  faithfulness ; 
nor  snatch)  at  a  promise  without  performing  the  condition; 
nor  think  faith:  to' be  a  hand  to  apprehend  Christ,  and  to  da 
nothing  else  ;*  for  tihat  •  will  but  deceive  us,  and  turn  religion 
into 'Wards,  and  hoHness  into  ^  hypocrisy j  and  the  promises  of 
Grod  into  a  snare,  and  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie*  For  when 
GodImade:a  covenant  of  faith,  he  made  also  the  vif^os  wi(mwsj 
^  the  law  of  faith  ;^  and  whfen  he  admitted  us  to  a  covenant  of 
more  mercy  than'  was  in  the  covenant  of  works,  or  of  the 
law^  he  did  not  admit  us  to  a  covenant  of  idleness,  and  an 
incurious  walking  in  a  state  of  disobedience;  but  the  mercy 
of  God  leadeth  us  to  repentance,  and  when  he  gives  us  better  ^ 
promises,  he  intends  we  should  pay  him  a  better  obedience: 
when  he  for^ves  us  what  is  past,  he  intends  we  should  sin 
no  more ;  when  he  offers  us  his  graces,  he  would  have  us  to 
make  use  of  them ;  when-  he  causes  us  to  distrust  ourselves, 
his  meaning  is  we  should  rely  upon  him  ;  when  he  enables  us 
to  do  what  he  commands  us,  he  commands  us  to  do  all  that 
we  can.  And,  ther^ore,  this  covenant  of  faith  and  mercy  is 
a]so»  a  covenant  of  holiness,  and  the  grace  that  pardons  us 
does  also  purify  us  :  for  so  saith  the  apostle,  "  He  that  hath 
this  hope  purifies  himself,  even  as  God  is  pure.'^  And  when 
we  are.  so,  then  we  are  justified  indeed;  this  is  the  vipco. 
'ssitjrzojSj  *  the  law  of  faith ;'  and  by  works  in  this  sense,  that 
is,  by  the  works  of  faith,  by  faith  working  by  love,  and  pro- 
ducing fruits  worthy  of  amendment  of  life,  we  are  justified 
before  God.  And  so  I  have  done  with  the  affirmative  pro^ 
pofiiticni  of  my^  text :  you  see  that  *^  a  man  is  justified  by 
works.^^ 

But  there  is  more  in  it- than  this  matter  yet  amounts  to:^ 
for  St.  James  does  not  say,  *  we  are  justified  by  works,  and 
are;  not  jiistified  by  faith  ;**  that  had  been  irreconcilable  with 
St.  Paul ;  but  we  are  so  justified  by  works,  that  it  is  not  by 
fjEUth  alone;  it  is  faith  and  works  together:  that  is,  it  is  by 
the  viroKovi  mffTsofs^  *  by  the  obedience  of  faith,'  by  the  works 
of  faith,  by  the  law  of  faith,  by  righteousness  evangelical,  by 
the  conditions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  measures  of  Christ.  I 
have,  many  things  to  say  in  this  particular;  but  because  1= 
have  but  a  little  time  left  to  say  them  in,  I  will  sum  it  all  up 
in  this  proposition,  that  in  the  question  of  justification  and 


salvatim,  fidth  $nA  good  works  are  po  part  of  a  distinction, 
\>\it  members  of  one  eiidr^  body.  Faith  and  good  works 
together  work  the  righteousoosg  of  God :  that  is^  that  I  may 
apeak  plainly,  justifying  faith  containei  in  it  obnlience;  aad 
if  this  be  made  good,  then  the  two  apostles  ext  i^eooneiled  ta 
each  other,  and  both  of  them  to  the  necessity,  the  indispea^- 
fnibte  necessity  of  a  gpod  life* 

Now  that  justifying  and  savmg  faith  must  be  d^ned  by 
something  more  than  an  apt  of  upderstancUng,  appears  n^ 
only  in  this,  that  St.  Peter  reckonf  faith  a&  distinctly  from 
knowledge  as  he  does  from  patience,  or  strength,  or  brotherly 
kindness {  saying,  <<  A4d  to  your  faith,  virtue;  to  yirtw, 
knowledge^;"  but  in  this  idso,  because  9m  error  in  lifi^a  and 
whatsoever  is  against  holiness,  is  against  faith:  and,  tiie»- 
fore,  St.  Paul  reckons  the  lawless  and  the  disobedient, 
purderers  of  parents,  man-stealing,  and  sudi  things^  to  bo 
against  sound  doctrines ;  for  the  doctrine  of  faith  is  called 
i  Kar^  ^iiSnav  hifinrmUa,  *  the  doctrine  that  i»  pccording  tp 
gpdliness,^  And  when  St.  Paul  prays  against  ungodly  men, 
be  adds  this  reason,  ov  yip  ^dvrm  i  m^'^h  ^^  fo'  ^11  meja  ha¥9 
9ot  faith  <^;^  meaning  that  wicked  men  are  infidels  and  im« 
believers(  and  particularly  he  a&ms  of  him  **  that  dpes  not 
provide  for  his  own,  that  he  bath  deni^  tius  ^Eiith  V  Now 
from  hence  it  foUown  tbat  faith  is  godliness,  beoauso^  aU 
wickedness  is  infidelity,  it  is  an  apostacy  &om  the  fsiih. 
<<  lUe  erit,  ille  nocen^  qui  me  tibi  feoerat  hostem  ;^  he  thait 
sins  against  God,  he  is  the  en^ny  to  the  faith  of  Jgaus 
Christ ;  and  therrfore  we  deceive  omfs^lves,  if  we  place  faith 
in  tb^  understanding  only ;  it  is  npt  that,  an4  it  does  mot  veU 
there,  but  Iv  xada^ye  (jwsiSrKTet^  saith  the  apostie;  the  rayf^ery 
of  faith  is  kept  no  wliere,  it  dwells  no  where  but  ^^  in  a  pure 


oonscience," 


For  I  cpnsidar,  that,  pince  aU  inor^il  h|ibit#  pm  best  deSn^ 
by  their  operation^  we  can  best  understand  what  faith  is  by 
seeing  what  it  does.  To  this  purpose  hear  St.  Paul:  ^^  By 
faith,  Abel  offered  up  to  God  a  more  exceli^t  sacrifice  than 
Cain.  By  fSoith,  Noah  made  an  ark.  By  faitii,  Ab?ahiat  left 
his  country,  and  offered  up  his  son*  By  fsith,  Moses  <d)O0^  to 
suffer  a49iction,  and  accounted  th^  reproach  ^  Christ  greMar 

■  • 
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tiian  aU  the  riches  of  Egypt  *.^  In  abort,  the  children  of 
God^  *^  by  faith,  subdued  kingdoms,  and  wrought  righteous- 
ness." To  work  righteousness  is  a«  much  the  duty  and  work 
oS  faith  as  bdieving  is.  So  that  now  we  may  quicUy  make  an 
^nd  of  this  great  inquiry,  whether  a  man  is  justified  by  faith, 
or  by  works,  for  he  is  so  by  both :  if  you  take  it  fiione,  faith 
does  not  justify :  but  take  it  in  the  aggr^ate  sense,  as  it  is 
vsed  in  the  question  of  justification  by  St.  Paul,  aod  then 
faith  does  not  only  justify,  but  it  sanctifies  too;  and  thw  you 
need  to  inquire  no  further ;  obedience  is  a  part  of  the  de&ii^ 
tbn  of  faith,  as  much  as  it  is  of  charity.  This  is  love,  saith 
St.  John,  '*  that  we  keep  his  commwidments*"  And  the  very 
same  is  affirmed  of  faith  too  by  Baisirach,  <^  He  that  bdieveth 
the  Lord,  will  keep  his  commandmaits  V^ 

X  have  now  done  with  all  the  propositions  expressed  and 
implied  in  the  text.  Qive  me  leave  to  make  same  practical 
^naderations ;  and  so  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  this  at> 
tention. 

The  rise  I  take  from  the  words  of  St,  Epiphanius*,  speak* 
ing  in  praise  of  the  apostolical  and  purest  ages  o[  the  churdi. 
There  was,  at  first,  no  distinction  of  sects  and  opinions  in  the 
Qhurcb ;  she  knew  no  difference  of  men,  but  good  and  bad ; 
there  was  no  separation  made,  but  what  was  made  by  piety 
or  impiety,  or,  says  he,  which  is  all  one,  by  fidelity  «id  infi.i 
ddity ;  m<mf  fxjv  luiypvaa,  rot)  X§i<ma»KyA*ot)  cluova*  dviariu  ti 
e^i%ov<T»  rov  aff^Ssias  %aqotxripai  K»t  zsapayoyuiots'  ^^  for  faith  hath 
in  it  the  image  of  godliness  engraven,  and  infidelity  hath  the 
character  of  wickedness  and  prevarication.^^  A  man  was  not 
then  esteemed  a  saipt,  for  disobeying  his  bishop  or  an  apostle, 
nor  for  misunderstanding  the  hard  sayiugs  of  St.  Paul  about 
predestination ;  to  kick  against  the  laudable  customs  of  the 
church,  was  not  then  accounted  a  note  of  the  godly  party  i 
and  to  despise  governmait  was  but  an  ill  mark  and  weak 
indication  of  being  a  good  Christian.  The  kingdixn  of  God 
did  not  then  consist  in  words,  but  in  power,  the  power  of 
godliness;  though  now  we  are  fallen  into  another  method; 
we  have  turned  all  reli^on  into  faith,  and  our  faith  is  nothing 
but  the  productions  of  interest  or  disputingy-^it  is  adhering 
to  a  party,  and  a  wrangling  against  all  the  world  beside;  and 

^  Heb.  xi.         '  Ecclus.  sxxii.  24*  ^  P^osr.  lib.  i.  edit.  Basil,  p.  8. 1.  46. 
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when  It  is  asked  of  what  religion  he  is  of,  we  understand  the 
meaning  to  be,  what  faction  does  he  follow :  what  are  the 
articles  of  his  sect,  not  what  is  the  manner  of  his  life :  and  if 
men  be  zealous  for  their  party  and  that  interest,  then  they  are 
precious   men,    though  otherwise  they  be  covetous  as  the 
grave,  factious  as  Dathan,  schismatical  as  Corah,  or  proud 
as  the  fallen  angels..   Alas!  these  things  will  but   deceive 
us;  the  faith    of  a  Christian  cannot  consist  in  strifes  about 
words,  and  perverse  disputings  of  men.     These  things  the 
apostle  calls   "  profane  and  vain  babblings**;^'    and,   mark 
what  he  says  of  them,  these  things  will  increase  evl  wXsibv 
dffsSeiar^     They  are,  in  themselves,  ungodliness,  and  will  pro- 
duce more, — "they  will  increase  unto  more  ungodliness.^' 
But  the  faith  of  a  Christian  had  other  measures,  that  was 
£Euth  then,  which  made  men  faithful  to  their  vows  in  baptism. 
The  faith  of  a  Christian  was  the  best  security  in  contracts, 
and  a  Christian's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  because  he 
was  faithful  that  promised,  and  a  Christian  would  rather  die 
than  break  his  word,  and  was  always  true  to  his  trust ;   he 
was  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  loved  as  Jonathan  did  David. 
This  was  the  Christian  faith  then  :  their  religion  was,  to  hurt 
no  man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man,  and  so  it  ought  to  be. 
*'  True  religion  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  to 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  of  the  world."     That  is  a  good  reli- 
gion, that  is  ^  pure  and  undefiled.'     So  St.  James:  and  St. 
Chrysostom   defines   evtriSetatVy  *  true   religion,'   to  be  criVriv 
xdsd<a^2v  ieaJ  op&ov  fitov,  *  a  pure  faith  and  a  godly  life;'  for  they 
make  up  the  whole  mystery  of  godliness ;  and  no  man  could 
then  pretend  to  faith,  but  he  that  did  do  valiantly,  and  suffer 
patiently,  and  resist  the  devil,  and  overcome  the  world.     These 
things  are  as  properly  the  actions  of  faith,  as  alms  is  of  charity; 
and,  therefore,  they  must  enter  into  the  moral  definition  of  it. 
And   &is  was  truly  understood  by  Salvian,  that  wise  and 
godly  priest  of  Massilia :  what  is  faith,  and  what  is  believing, 
saith  he ;  **  hominem  fideliter  Christo  credere  est  fidelem  Deo 
esse,  h.e.  fideliter  Dei  mandata  servaref*   '^  That  man  does 
fiEiithfully  believe  in  Christ,  who  is  faithful  imto  God, — ^who 
faithfully  keeps  God's  commandments ;"  and,  therefore,  let  us 
measure  our  faith  here,  by  our  faithfulness  to  God,  and  by  our 
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.diligence  to  do  our  Master^s  commandments ;  for  <^  Christian- 
orum  omnis  religio  sine  scelere  et  macuM  viver^,^  said 
Lactantius ;  ^'  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian  is  to  live 
.unblamably  V^  that  is,  in  all  holiness  and  purity  of  oonver-. 
sation. 

^.  When  our  faith  is  spoken  of  as  the  great  instrument  of 
justification  and  salvation,  take  Abraham's  faith  as  your  best 
pattern,  and  that  will  end  the  dispute,  because  that  he  was 
justified  by  fEuith,  when  his  faith  -was  mighty  in  effect ;  when 
he  trusted  in  Grod,  when  he  believed  the  promises,  when  he 
expected  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  he  was  strong  in 
faith,  when  he  gave  glory  to  God,  when,  against  hope,  he 
believed  in  hope ;  and  when  all  this  passed  into  an  act  of  a 
most  glorious  obedience,  even  denying  his  greatest  desires, 
contradicting  his  most  passionate  affections,  offering  to  God 
the  best  thing  he  had,  and  exposing  to  death  his  beloved  Isaac, 
his  laughters,  all  his  joy,  at  the  command  of  God.  By  this 
faith  he  was  justified,  saith  St.  Paul ;  ^  by  these  works  he  was 
justified,^  saith  St.  James;  that  is,  by  this  faith  working  this 
obedience.  And  then  all. the  difiiculty  is  over ;  only  remember 
this,  your  faith  is  weak,  and  will  do  but  little  for  you,  if  it  be 
not  stronger  than  all  your  secular  desires  and  all  your  peevish 
angers.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  holy  Gospels,  this  conjunction 
declared  necessary,  ^^  Whatsoever  things  ye  desire,  when  ye 
pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have. them  ^.^ 
Here  is  as  glorious  an  event  promised  to  faith  as  can  be  ex- 
pressed ;  faith  shall  obtain  any  thing  of  God.  True;  but  it 
is  not  faith  alone,  but  faith  in  prayer ;  faith  praying,  not  faith 
simply  believing.  So  St.  James ;  the  '^  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick  ;^^  but  adds,  it  must  be  ^^  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man;"  so  that  faith  shall  prevail,  but 
there  must  be  prayer  in  faith,  and  fervour  in  prayeir,  and 
devotion  in  fervour,  and  righteousness  in  devotion ;  and  then 
impute  the  effect  to  faith  if  you  please,  provided  that  it  be 
declared,  that  effect  cannot  be  wrought  by  faith,  unless  it  be 
so  qualified.  But  Christ  adds  one  thing  more:  '*  When  ye 
stand  praying,  forgive ;  but  if  ye  will  not  forgive,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  you.*"  So  that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to 
say  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  unless  you  mingle  charity  with 

*  Instit.  lib.  V,  c.  9.  ^  Mark,  xii.  24. 
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it ;  for  withdut  the  charity  of  forgiveness,  there  can  be  no 
pardon,  and  then  justification  is  but  a  word,  when  it  affects 
nothing. 

•  8.  Let  every  one  take  heed,  that  by  an  importune  adhering 
to  and  relying  upon  a  mistaken  faith,  he  do  not  really  make 
a  shipwreck  oi  a  right  faith.  Hjrmenseus  and  Alexander  lost 
their  fidth  by  putting  away  a  good  conscience  ;  and  what 
matter  is  it  of  what  religion  or  faith  a  man  be  of,  if  he  be  a 
villain  and  a  cheat,  a  man  of  no  truth,  and  of  no  trust,  a  lov» 
of  the  worid,  and  not  a  lover  of  Grod  ?  But,  I  pray,  consider, 
can  any  man  have  faith  that  denies  God?  That  is  not  possible: 
and  cannot  a  man  as  well  deny  God  by  an  evil  action,  as  by 
an  heretical  proposition  ?  Cannot  a  man  deny  God  by  works, 
as  much  as  by  words  ?  Hear  what  the  apostle  says :  **  They 
profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him, 
being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work 
reprobate  K**  Disobedience  is  a  denying  God.  *  Nolumus 
hunc  regnare,*  is  as  phdn  a  renouncing  of  Christ,  as  *  Nolumus 
huic  credere.'  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  we  believe  in  Christ 
and  have  faith,  unless  Christ  reign  in  our  hearts  by  faith. 

4»  From  these  premises  we  may  see  but  too  evidently,  that 
though  a  great  part  of  mankind  pretend  to  be  saved  by  faith, 
yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  or  else  wilfully  mistake  it,  and 
place  thefa*  hopes*  upon  sand,  or  the  more  unstable  water. 
Believing  is  the  least  thing  in  a  justifying  faith ;  for  faith  is  a 
conjugation  of  many  ingredients,  and  faith  is  a  covenant,  and 
faith  is  a  law,  and  faith  is  obedience,  and  faith  is  a  work,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  sincere  cleaving  to,  and  closing  with  the  terms 
of  the  Gospel  in  every  instance,  in  ev^ry  particular.  Alas ! 
the  niceties  of  a  spruce  understanding,  and  the  curious 
nothings  of  useless  speculation,  and  all  the  opinions  of  men 
that  make  the  divisions  of  heart,  and  do  nothing  else,  cannot 
bring  us  one  drop  of  comfort  in  the  day  of  tribulation,  and 
therefore  are  no  parts  of  the  strength  of  faith.  Nay,  when 
a  man  begins  truly  to  fear  God,  and  is  in  the  agonies  of  mor- 
tification, all  these  new  nothings  and  curiosities  will  lie 
neglected  by,  as  baubles  do  by  children,  whep  they  are  deadly 
sick.  But  that  only  is  faith  that  makes  us  to  love  God,  to 
do  his  will,  to  suffer  his  impositions,  to  trust  his  promises,  -to 
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see  thtough  &  doud,  to  overcome  the  wc^ld,  to  resist  the  detil^ 
to  Btft&d  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  to  he  comforted  in  all  our 
itorrowg*  This  is  that  precious  faith  so  mainly  necessary  to  be 
inffl»t«d  on,  that  by  it  we  may  be  sons  of  the  free  woman, 
<  hberi  4  vitiis  ac  litibus  t"^  that  the  true  Isaac  may  be  in  usi, 
which  is  Christ  according  to  the  Spbit,  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God)  a  divine  vigour  and  life«  whereby  we  are  enabled,  with 
joy  and  cheerfulness^  to  walk  in  the  way  of  God.  By  this 
yoa  may  try  your  faith^  if  you  please^  and  make  an  end  of 
this  question :  Do  you  believe  in  die  Lord  Jesus,  yea  or  no  F 
God  forbid  else  \  but  if  your  Mih  b«  good,  it  will  abide  the 
trial.  'Jfhere  ai^  but  ihree  things  that  make  the  integrity  cl 
Christian  faith  *,  believing  the  words  of  God,  confidence  in 
hia  goodness,  and  keeping  his  commandments^ 

!E>^or  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  every  man  pretends  to  it ; 
if  he  calls  himself  Christian,  he  believes  all  that  is  in  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  were  indeed  no 
Christian.  But  now  consider,  what  think  we  of  this  propo- 
sition ?  "  All  shall  be  damned  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but 
have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness™."  Does  not  eveiy  man 
believe  this?  Is  it  possible  they  can  believe  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  unrighteousness  in  the  world,  or  any  such  thing  as 
damnation,  and  yet  commit  that  which  the  Scriptures  call 
unrighteousness,  and  which  all  laws  and  aU  good  men  say  is 
So  ?  Consider  how  many  unrighteous  men  there  are  in  the 
World,  and  yet  how  few  of  them  think  they  shall  be  damned. 
I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  men  go  upon  strange 
principles,  and  they  have  made  Christianity  to  be  a  very  odd 
institution,  if  it  had  not  better  measures  than  they  are  pleased 
to  afibrd  it.  There  are  two  great  roots  of  all  evil,  covetou&- 
ness  and  pride,  and  they  have  infected  the  ^"eatest  parts  of 
mankind,  and  yet  no  man  thinks  himself  to  be  either  covetous 
or  proud ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  you  discourse  against 
these  sins,  it  never  hits  any  man,  but,  like  Jonathan's  arrows 
to  David,  they  fall  short,  or  they  fly  beyond.  Salvian  com- 
plained of  it  in  his  time :  ^<  Hoc  ad  crimina  nostra  addimus, 
xit  cum  in  omnibus  rei  simus,  etiam  bonos  hos  et  sanctos  esse 
credamus:^'  "  This  we  add  unto  our  crimes^  we  are  the 
vilest  persons  in  flie  world,  and  yet  we  thiidt  ourselves  to  be 
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good  people/'  and,  when  we  die,. make  ho. question  biit  we 
.shall  goto  heaven".     There  is  no. cause  of  this,  but  because 
'We  have  not  so'  much  faith  as  believing  comes  to;  and  yet 
most  men  will  pretend  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  Jove  Christ 
all  this  while.    And  liow  do  they  prove  this?  Truly  they. hate 
'the  memory  of  Judas,  and  curse  the  Jews   that  crucified 
Christ,  and  thinkPilate  a  very  miserable  man,  and  that  all  the 
Turks  are  damned,  and  to  be  called  Caiaphas.is.a  word  of 
reproach;  -and,  indeed,  there  are  many  that  do  not  much 
more  for  Christ  than  this  comes  to;  things  to  as  littl6. pur- 
pose, and  of  as  little  signification.     But  so  the  Jews  did  hale 
the  memory  of  Corah  as  we  do  of  Caiaphas,  and  they  buiH 
the  sepulchre  of  the  prophets;  and  we  also  are^ angry. jat  them 
that  killed  the  apostles  and  the  martyrs;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  neither  love  Christ  nor  his  saints;  for  we  neither 
obey  lum,  nor  imitate  them.     And  yet  we  should  think  our- 
selves highly  injured,  if  one<  should  call  us  infidels,  andhaters 
of  Christ.     But,  I  pray,  consider ;  what  is  hating  of  any  man, 
but  designing  and  doing  him  all  the  injury  and  spite  wecan? 
Does  not  he  hate  Christ  that  dishonours  him,  that  makes 
Christ's  members  the  members,  of  an  harlot,  that  doth  not 
feed  and  clothe  these  members?     If  the  Jews  did  hate  Christ 
when  they  crucified  him,  then  so  does  a  Christian  too,  when 
he  crudfies  him  agaih.     Let   us  iiot   deceive   ourselves,;  a 
.Christian  may  be  damned  as  well  as  a  Turk.;  and  Christians 
may  with  as  much  malice  crucify  Christ,  as.the  Jews  did:  and 
so  does  every  mantlet  sins  wilfully;  he  spills  the  blood  of 
Christ,  making.it  to. be  spent  in  vain.     "  He  that  hateth  yoiji, 
batethme;  he  that  receives  you,  receives  me,"  said  Christ  to 
his  apostles.     I  wisli  the  world  had  so  much  faith  as  to  believe 
that;  and  by  this. try  whether  we  love  Christ,  and  believe  in 
himj^orno.     I  shall,  for  the  trial  of,  our  faith,  ask  one  easy 
(question :  Do  we  believe  that  the  story  of  David  and  Jonathan 
is  true  ?     Have  we  so  much  faith  ds  to  think  it  possible  that 
two  rivals  of  a  ,  crown  should  love  so  dearly  ?     Can  any  9ian 
believe  this,. and  not  be  infinitely  ashamed  to  see  Christians, 
almost  all  Christians,  to  be  irreconcilably  angry,  and  ready  to 
pull  their  brother's  heart  out,  when  he  ofiers  to  take  our  land 
or  money  from  us?    Why  do  ajmost  all  men  that  go  to  law 
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for  right,  hate  one  another^s  persons  ?  Why  cannot  men  with 
patience  hear  their  titles  questioned  ?  But,  if  Christianity  be 
so  excellent  a  religion,  why  are  so  very  many  Christians  so 
very  wicked  ?  Certainly  they  do  not  so  much  as  beUeve  the 
propositions  and  principles  of  their  'Own  reli^on.  For  the 
body  of  Christians  is  so  universally  wicked,  that  it  would  be 
a  greater  change  to  see  Christians  generally  Uve  according  to 
their  profession,  than  it  was  at  first  from  infidelity  to  see  them 
to  turn  believers.  The  conversion  from  Christian  to  Christian, 
from  Christian  in  title  to  Christian  in  sincerity,  would  be  a 
greater  miracle  than  it  was,  when  they  were  converted  from 
heathen  and  Jew  to  Christian.  What  is  the  matter  P  Is  not 
"  repentance  from  dead  works"  reckoned  by  St.  Paul®  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  points  of  Christian  religion  ?  Is  it  not  a 
piece  of  our  catechism,  the  first  thing  we  are  taught,  and  is  ^t 
not  the  last  thing  that  we  practise  ?  We  had  better  be  without 
baptism  than  without  repentance,  and  yet  both  are  necessary  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  were  not  without  faith,  we  should  be  with^ 
out  ndther.  Is  not  repentance  a  forsaking  all  sin,  and  an 
entire  returning  unto  God  ?  Who  can  deny  this  ?  And  is  it 
not  plainly  said  in  Scripture,  "  Unless  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
perish?"  But  show  me  the  man  that  believes  these  things 
heartily ;  that  is,  show  me  a  true  penitent ;  he  only  believes  the 
doctrines  of  repentance. 

If  I  had  time,  I  should  examine  your  faith  by  your  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  by  your  obedience.  But,  if  we  fall  in  the 
mere  believing,  it  is  not  likely  we  should  do  better  in  the  other* 
But  because  all  the  promises  of  God  are  conditional,  and  there 
can  be  no  confidence  in  the  particular  without  a  promise  or 
revelation,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  man  that  does  not  hve 
well,  should  reasonably  put  his  trust  in  God.  To  live  a  wicked 
life,  and  then  to  be  confident  that  in  the  day  of  our  death  God 
will  give  us  pardon,  is  not  faith,  but  a  direct  want  of  faith. 
If  we  did  believe  the  promises  upon  their  proper  conditions, 
or  believe  that  God's  commandments  were  righteous  and  true, 
or  that  the  threatenings  were  as  really  intended  as  they  are 
terribly  spoken, — we  should  not  dare  to  live  at  the  rate  we  do. 
But  ^^  wicked  men  have  not  faitb,'^  ssdth  St.  Paul ;  and  then 
the  wonder  ceases. 
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But  there  are  such  palpable  contradictionfi  between  men^s 
practices  and  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith,  that  it  was  a 
material  consideration  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^<  When  the  Son 
of  Man  comeS)  shall  he  find  faith  upon  earth  ?''  meaning  it 
should  be  very  faaid  and  scant :  *^  Every  man  shall  boast  of 
his  own  goodness;  ^sed  vinmi  fidelem/  {saidi  Sdomon,)  but 
f  a  faidrful  man^'  who  can  find?^^  Some  men  are  very  good 
when  tbey  are  afflicted. 

Hanc  tibi  virtu  tern  fractal  facit  urceus  ansE, 

£t  trbtii^  ntallo  q«i  tepet  igne  focus ; 
£t  teg*ef  et  eini^x^  et  nudi  flpovda  g;mlMtt9  . 

£t  brevis  atque  eadem  nocte  di^jue  toga?. 

When  the  gown  of  the  day  is  the  mantie  of  the  night, 
and  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  cover  the  head^  and  make  the 
feet  warm;  when  they  have  but  one  broken  dish  and  no 
^oon,  then  they  are  humble  and  modest;  then  they  can 
suffar  an  injury  and  bear  contempt:  but  give  them  ridies, 
and  they  grow  insolent ;  fear  and  pusillanimity  did  their  first 
work,  and  an  opportunity  to  sin  undoes  it  all.  ^^  Bonum 
militan  percUdisti,  imperatorem  pessdmum  cre&sti>^  said  Galba : 
'^  You  Imve  spoiled  a  good  trooper,  when  you  made  me  a  bad 
commander.^  Others  can  never  serve  God  but  when  they  are 
prosperous ;  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  diey  lose  their  faith, 
and  quit  their  charity :  ^^  Non  rata  fides,  ubi  jam  melt<»r  fortuna 
I'uit;'^  if  they  become  po(»*,  they  become  liars  and  deceivers 
of  their  trust,  envious  and  greedy,  restless  and  uncharitable; 
that  is,  one  way  or  other  they  show  that  they  love  the  world, 
and  by  aU  the  faith  they  pretend  to,  cannot  overcome  it. 

Cast  up,  therefore,  your  reckonings  impartially ;  see  what 
is,  what  will  be  required  at  your  hands :  do  not  think  you  can 
be  justified  by  faith,  unless  your  faith  be  greater  than  all  your 
passions;  you  have  not  the  learning,  not  so  much  as  the 
common  notices  of  faith,  unless  you  can  tell  when  you  are 
covetous,  and  reprove  yourself  when  you  are  proud  ;  but  he 
that  is  so,  and  knows  it  not  (and  that  is  the  case  of  most 
men),  hath  no  faith,  and  ndither  knows  God,  nor  knows 
Jiimself. 

To  conclude.  He  that  hath  true  justifying  faith,  believes 
the  power  of  God  to  be  above  the  powers  of  nature ;  the  good- 
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ncss  of  God  above  the  merit  and  disposition  of  our  persons ; 
the  bounty  of  God  above .  the  excellency  of  our  works ;  tte 
truth  of  God  above  the  contradiction  of  our  weak  arguings  and 
fears ;  the  love  of  God  above  our  cold  experience  and  ineffectual 
reason ;  and  the  necessities  of  doing  good  works  above  the  faint 
excuses  and  ignorant  pretences  of  disputing  sinners :  but  want 
of  faith  makes  us  so  generally  wicked  as  we  are,  so  often 
running  to  despair,  so  often  bafied  in  our  resolutions  of  a  good 
life :  but  he  whose  faith  makes  him  more  than  conqueror  over 
these  difficulties,  to  him  Isaac  shall  be  bom  even  in  his  old 
age ;  the  life  of  God  shall  be  perfectly  wrought  in  him ;  and 
by  this  faith,  so  operative,  so  strong,  so  lasting,  so  obedient, 
he  shall  be^justified,  and  he  shall  be  saved. 


\]  1 


SERMON 


PREACHED  AT 


THE  CONSECRATION 


OF 


TWO  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  TEN  BISHOPS, 


IN   THE 


CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  IN  DUBLIN, 

January  27,  1660« 


TO  THE 


CHRISTIAN  READER. 


My  obedience  to  the  ecnnmands  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Justices,  and  the  most  Reverend 
and  Learned  Primate,  and  to  the  desires  of  my  Reve- 
r^id  Brethren,  put  it  past  my  inquiry,  whether  I 
ought  to  publish  this  following  Sermon.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  excuse  it^  and  say  it  might  have  advan^ 
tages  in  the  delivery,  which  it  would  want  in  the 
reading ;  and  the  ear  would  be  kind  to  the  piety  of 
it,  which  was  apparent  in  the  design,  when  the  eye 
would  be  severe  in  its  censure  of  those  arguments, 
which,  as  they  could  not  be  longer  in  that  measure 
of  time,  so  would  have  appeared  more  firm,  if  they 
could  have  had  liberty  to  have  been  pursued  to  their 
utmost  issue :  but  reason  lies  in  a  little  room,  and 
obedience  in  less ;  and  although  what  I  have  here 
said,  may  not  stop  the  mouths  of  men  resolved  to 
keep  up  a  faction,  yet  I  have  said  enough  to  the 
sober    and   pious,    to   them   who   love   order,    and 
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hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to  the 
loving  and  to  the  obedient:  and  for  those  that  are 
not  so,  I  have  no  argument  fit  to  be  used,  but  prayer, 
and  readiness  to  give  them  a  reason,  when  they  shall 
modestly  demand  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  only 
desire  them  to  make  use  of  those  truths  which  the 
more  learned  of  their  party  have,  by  the  evidence  of 
fact,  been  forced  to  confess.  Rivet  affirms,  that  it 
descended  *  ex  veteris  sevi  reliquiis,*  that. presbyters 
should  be  assistants  or  conjoined  to  the  bishops 
(who  is  by  this  confessed  to  be  the  principal),  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  for  ordination.  Walo  Messa- 
liniis  acknowledges  it  to  be  *  rem  antiquissimam,*  *  a 
most  ancient  thing,'  that  these  two  orders,  viz.,  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  should  be  distinct,  even  in 
the  middle,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  age  after 
Christ.  David  Blondel  places  it  to  be  thirty-five 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  John.  Now,  theo,  epis- 
copacy  is  confessed  to  be  of  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  years'  continuance ;  and  if,  before  this,  they 
can  show  any  ordination  by  mere  presbyters,  by 
any  but. an  apostle,  or  an  apostolical  man;  and  if 
there  were  not  visibly  a  distinction  of  powers  and 
persons  relatively  in  the  ecclesiastical  government; 
or  if  they  can  give  a  rational  account  why  they,  who 
are  forced  to  confess  the  honour  and  distinct  order 
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of  episcopacy ,  for  about  sixteen  ages,  should,  in  the 
dark  interval  of  thirty-five  years,  in  which  they  pan 
pretend  to  no  monument  or  record  to  the  contrary, 
yet. make  unlearned  scruples  of  things  they  cannot 
colourably  prove ;  if,  I  say,  they  can  reasonably  ac- 
count for  these  things,  I,  for  my  part,  will  be  ready 
to  confess,  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  greatest, 
the  most  luireasonable  and  inexcusable  schism  in 
the  world ;  but  else  they  have  no  colour  to  palliate 
the  unlearned  crime :  for  will  not  all  wise  men  in 
the  world  conclude,  that  the  church  of  God,  which 
was  then  holy,  not  in  title  only  and^  design,  but 
practically  and  materially,  and  persecuted,  and  not 
immerged  in  secular  temptations,  could  not,  all  in 

one  instant,  join  together  to  alter  that  form  of  church- 
govenunent,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  so 
recently  established,  and,  without  a  Divine  warrant, 
destroy  a  Divine  institution,  not  only  to  the  confusion 
of  the  hierarchy,  but  to  the  ruin  of  their  own  souls  ? 
It  were  strange  that  so  great  a  change  should  be,  and 
no  good  man  oppose  it :  **  In  toto  orbe  decretum  est;'* 
so  St.  Jerome:  "  All  the  world  consented"  in  the 
advancement  of  the  episcopal  order ;  and,  therefore, 
if  we  had  no  more  to  say  for  it,  yet  in  prudence  and 
piety  we  cannot  say  they  would  innovate  in  so  great 
a  matter. 
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But  I  shall  enter  no  further  upon  this  inquiry: 
only  I  remember  that  it  is  not  very  many  months 
since  the  bigots  of  the  popish  party  cri^  out  against 
us  vehemently,  and  inquired,  *  Where  is  your  c^rcb 
of  England,    since  you  have  no  unity  ?    foir  your> 
ecclesiastic  head  of  unity,  your  bishops,  are  gone:' 
and  if  we  should  be  desirous  to  verify  their  argu-> 
ment,  so  as  indeed  to  destroy  episcopacy^  we  should 
too  much  advantage  pqpery,  and  do  the  most  im-. 
prudent  and  mOst  inqpious  thing  in  the  world.     But 
blessed  be  God,  who  hath  restored  that  government^ 
for  which  our  late  King,  of  glorious  memOTy,  gave 
his  blood ;  and  that,  methinks,   should  very  much 
weigh  with  all  the  King's  true-hearted  subjects,  wha 
should  make  it  rdigion  not  to  rob  that   glorious^ 
prince  of  the  greatest  honour  rf  such  a  martyrdom. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  fit  to  rest  in  these  words  of 
another  martyr,   St.  Cyprian :  "  Si  quis  cum  epis- 
copo  non  sit,  in  ecclesia  non  esse :"   "  He  that  is  not 
with  the  bishop,  is  not  in  the  church*  :"  that  is,  he 
that  goes  away  from  him,  and  willingly  separates, 
departs  from  God's  church;    and  whether  he  can 
then  be  with  God,  is  a  very  material  consideration, 
and  fit  to  be  thought  on  by  all  that  think  heaven  a 
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moie  eligible  good  than  the  interests  of  a  faction  and 
the  importune  desire  of  rule  can  countervaiL 

However,  I  have,  in  the  foflowing  papers,  spoken 
a  few  things,  which>  I  hope,  may  be  fit  to  persuade 
them,  that  are  not  infinitely  prejudiced ;  and  al- 
though two  or  three  good  arguments  are  as  good  as 
two  or  three  hundred,  yet  my  purpose  here  was  to 
prove  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  the  ofiice  and 
order  episcopal,  only  that  it  might  be  as  an  economy 
to  convey  notice  and  remembrances  of  the  great 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  them,  that  undertake  this 
great  charge.  The  dignity  and  the  duty  take  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  are  bom  together;  only 
every  sheep  of  the  flock  must  take  care  to  make  the 
bishop's  duty  as  easy  as  it  can,  by  humility  and 
love,  by  prayer  and  by  obedience.  It  is,  at  the 
best,  very  difficult ;  but  they  who  oppose  themselves 
to  government,  make  it  harder  and  uncomfortable  : 
but  take  heed,  if  thy  bishop  hath  cause  to  complain 
to  God  of  thee,  for  thy  perverseness  and  uncharitable 
walking,  thou  wilt  be  the  loser ;  and  for  us,  we  can 
only  say  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  We  will 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  * :"  but  our  comfort  is  in  God :  for  we 
can  do  nothing  without  [him,  but  in  him  we  can  do 
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all  things :  and,  therefore,  we  will  pray,  "  Domine, 
dabis  pacem  nobis ;  omnia  enim  opera  nostra  ope- 
ratus  es  in  nobis :"  ''  God  hath  wrought  all  our  works 
within  us  ;  and  therefore  he  will  give  us  peace,  and 
give  us  his  Spirit  *." 

"  Finally :  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word 

4 

of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified, 
even  as  it  is  with  you ;  and  that  we  may  be  de- 
livered from  unreasonable  and  wicked  men ;  for  all 
men  have  not  faith  f." 

^  Isa.  xxvi.  12.  t  2  Thess.  iii.  1. 
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SERMON  IV. 

And  the  Lord  said^  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household, 
to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ? 

Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  he  comelh,  shall 
find  so  domg".— Luke,  xii.  42,  43. 

THBsie  words  are  not  properly  a  question,  though  they  seem 
so;  and  the  particle  rh  is  not  interrogative,  but  hypothe- 
tical, and  extends  *  who'  to  *  whosoever ;'  plainly  meaning, 
that'  whoever  is  a  steward  over  Christ's  household,  of  him 
God  requires  a  great  care,  because  he  hath  trusted  him  with 
a  great  employment.  Every  steward  ov  xtzdEVrvixEv  6  Kt/^ior,  so 
it  is  in  St.  Matthew «;  ov  xara<Trii<jei  o  Ki/^ios',  so  it  is  in  my 
text ;  every  steward  whom  the  Lord  hath  or  shall  appoint 
over  the  family,  to  rule  it  and  to  feed  it,  now  and  in  all  gene- 
rations of  men,  as  long  as  this  family  shall  abide  on  earth ; ' 
that  is,  the  apostles,  and  they  who  were  to  succeed  the 
apostles  in  the  stewardship,  were  to  be  ftimished  with  the 
same  power,  and  to  undertake  the  same  charge,  and  to  give  the 
same  strict  and  severe  accounts. 

In  these  words  here  is   something  insinuated,   and  much 
expressed. - 

1.  That  which   is  insinuated  only  is,  who  these  stewards 

"  Cap.  xx'.v.  23. 
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are,  whom  Christ  had,  whom  Christ  would  appoint  over  his 
family,  the  church :  they  are  not  here  named,  but  we  shall 
find  them  out  by  their  proper  direction  and  indigitation  by 
and  by.  ' 

^.  But  that  which  is  expressed,  is  the  office  itself,  in  a  double 
capacity.  1.  In  the  dignity  of  it,  it  is  a  rule  and  a  govern- 
ment ;  "  whom  the  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household.^ 
2.  In  the  care  and  duty  of  it,  which  determines  the  govern- 
ment to  be  paternal  and  profitable ;  it  is  a  rule,  but  such  a 
rule  as  shepherds  have  over  their  flocks,  to  lead  them  to  good 
pastures,  and  to  keep  them  within  their  appointed  walks,  and 
within  their  folds:  h^ovoci  ffirofAirpiov  that  is  the  work,  "to 
give  them  a  measure  and  proportion  of  nourishment :"  rpo^h 
h  Kxipcp,  so  St.  Matthew  calls  it ;  **  meat  in  the  season ;''  that 
which  is  fit  for  them,  and  when  it  is  fit ;  meat  enough^  bx^  meat 
convenient;  and  both  together  mean  that  whi(^  the  Greek 
poets  c^lls  oLpyMKih  '^/Xrpbfjvov^,  Hhe  strong  wholesome  diet/ 

3.  Lastly :  Here  is  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and  wise  dis- 
pensation. The  steward  that  does  so,  and  continues  to  do  so, 
till  his  Lord  find  him  so  doing,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in 
his  deed.  "  Blessed  is  the  servant  whom  his  Lord|  when  he 
Cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.'*    Of  these  in  order. 

1.  Who  are  these  rulers  of  Christ's  family?  for  though 
Christ  knew  it,  and,  therefore,  needed  not  to  ask;  yet  we 
have  disputed  it  so  much,  and  obeyed  so  Uttle,  that  we  have 
changed  the  plain  hjrpothesis  into  an  entai^led  question.  The 
answer  yet  is  ea&y  as  to  some  part  of  the  inquiry :  the  aposdes 
are  the  first  meaning  of  the  text ;  for  they  were  our  fathers  in 
Christ,  they  begat  sons  and  daughters  unto  God ;  and  were  a 
spiritual  paternity,  is  evident :  we  need  look  no  further  for 
spiritual  government,  because  in  the  paternal  rule  all  power  is 
founded ;  they  begat  the  family  by  the  power  of  the  word  and 
the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  fed  this  family,  and  ruled.it, 
by  the  word  of  their  proper  ministry :  they  had  the  keys  of 
this  house,  the  steward'*s  ensign,  and  they  had  the  ruler's 
place ;  *  for  they  sat  on  twelve  thrones,  and  judged  the  twdve 
tribes  of  IsraeL"*     But  of  this  there  is  no  question. 

And  as  little  of  another  proposition ;  that  this  stewardship 
was  to  last  for  ever^  for  the  power  of  ministering  in  this  office 
and  the  office  itself  were  to  be  perpetual :  for  the  issues  and 

^  Ilesiod.  Eg7.  765.  Gaisford.  p.  57. 
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powers  of  government  are  more  necessary  for  the  perpetu- 
ating the  church,  than  for  the  first  planting ;  and  if  it  was 
neoesiary  that  the  apostles  should  have  a  rod  and  a  staff  at 
first,  it  would  be  more  necessary  afterwards,  when  the  family 
was  more  numerous,  and  their  first  zeal  abated,  and  thdr 
natiye  tsin^licity  perverted  into  arts  of  h3rpocrisy  and  forms 
of  godliness,  when  ^  herosdes  should  arise,   and  the  love  of 
many  should  wax  cdd.'    The  apostles  had  also  a  power  of 
ordioation  :  and  that  the  very  power  itself  does  denote,  for  it 
makes  perpetuity,  thM  could  not  expute  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles;  for  by  it  they  themselves  propagated  a  succession. 
And  Christ,  having  promised  lus  Spirit  to  abide  with  his 
church  for  ever,    and  made  his  apostles  the  diannels,  the 
ministers  and  conveyances  of  it,  that  it  might  descend  as  the 
inheritance  and  eternal  portion  of  the  &mily ;  it  cannot  be 
imagined^    that  when   the  first  ministers  were  gonc^   there 
should  not  others  rise  up  in  the  same  places,  some  like  to  the 
first,  in  the  same  office  and  mimstry  of  the  Sprit.     But  the 
thing  is  plain  and  evident  in  the  matter  of  fact  also :  ^^  Quod 
in  ecdes!^  nunc  geritur,  hoc  olim  fecerunt  apostoli,^^  said  St. 
Cyprimi :  <^  What  the  apostles  did  at.  first,  that  the  church 
does  to  this  dayS"  and  shall  do  so  for  ever:  for  when  St. 
Paul  had  given  to  the  Ushop  of  EphesuB  rules  of  government 
in  this  family^  he  commands  that  they  should  be  ^^  observed 
till  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* ;'"  and,  therefore, 
these  authorities  and  chaises  are  given  to  him  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors ;  it  is  the  observation  of  St.  Ambrose*  upon  the  war- 
ranty of  that  text,  and  is  obvious  and  undeniable. 

Well,  then,  the  apostles  wa:e  the  first  stewards ;  and  this 
office  dies  not  with  them,  but  must  for  ever  be  succeeded  in ; 
and  now  begins  the  inquiry.  Who  are  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?  for  they  are,  they  must  evidently  be,  the  stewards 
to  feed  and  to  rule  this  family.  There  are  some  that  say, 
that  all  who  have  any  portion  of  work  in  the  family,  all  the 
ministers  of  "the  Gospel,  are  these  stewards,  and  so  all  will  be 
rulers.  The  jwesbyters  surely ;  for,  say  they,  presbyter  and 
bbhop  is  the  same  thing,  and  have  the  same  name  in  Scrips 
tiire,  and,  therefore,  the  office  cannot  be  distinguished.     To 

*•  Epist.  73.  ad  Jub.  ^  1  Tim.  vi.  14, 
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this  I  shall  very  briefly  say  two  things,  which  will  quickly  cleat 
our  way  through  this  bush  of  thorns. 

1.  ThAt  the  word  *  presbyter^  is  but  an  honourable  appeL 
lative  used  amongst  the  Jews,  as  ^  alderman'  amongst  us ;  but 
it  signifies  no  order  at  all,  nor  was  ever  used  in  '  Scripture  to 
signify  any  distinct  company  or  order  of  clergy :  and  this 
appears  not  only  by  an  induction  in  all  the  enumerations  of 
the  offices  ministerial  in  the  New  Testament^  where  to  be  a 
presbyter  is  never  reckoned  either  as  a  distinct  office,  or  a  dis- 
tinct order ;  but  by  its  being  indifferently  communicated  to  all 
the  superior  clergy,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  people. 

%  The  second  thing  I  intended  to  say,  is  this:  that  al« 
though  all  the  superior  clergy  had  not  only  one,  but  divers 
common  appellatives,  all  being  called  zjpstrSvreqoi  and  ^taxovo<, 
even  the  apostolate  itself  being  called  a  deaconship';  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  before  the  common  appellatives  were  fixed  into 
names  of  propriety,  they  were  as  evidently  distinguished  in 
their  offices  and  powers,  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  their  names 
and  titles. 

To  this  purpose  St.  Paul  gave  to  Titus,  the  bishop  of 
Crete,  a  special  commission,  command,  and  power,  to  make 
ordinations;  and  in  him,  and  in  the  person  of  Timothy,  he 
did  erect  a  court  of  judicature  even  over  some  of  the  clergy, 
who  yet  were  called  presbyters  ;  "  Against  a  presbyter  receive 
not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses^ :"  there 
is  the  measure  arid  the  warranty  of  the  ^audientia  episco- 
palis,'  *  the  bishops^  audience  court ;'  and  when  the  accused 
were  found  guilty,  he  gives  in  charge  to  proceed  to  censures : 
f Xgyj^e  a^oro/xwf,  and  hX  ewi<rroix/^6iV  ^'  You  must  rebuke  them 
sharply,  and  you  must  silence  them,  stop  their  mouths  '',"*' 
that  is  St.  Paul's  wqrd ;  that  they  may  no  more  scatter  their 
venom  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people.  These  bishops 
were  commanded  "  to  set  in  order  things  that  were  wanting" 
in  the  churches,  the  same  with  that  power  of  St.  Paul ; — 
"  Other  things  will  I  setin  order,  when  I  come,"  said  he  to 
the  Corinthian  churches ;  in  which  there  were  many  who  were 
called  presbyters,  who  nevertheless,  for  all  that  name,    had 

«  Rom.  xii.  6.    Eph.  iv.  1 1.     1  Cor.  xii.  28.  ^ Acts,  i.  25. 

?  1  Tim.  V.  19.  1'  1  Tit.  xi.  and  2  U  it.  xv. 
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not  that  power.  To  the  same  purpose  it  is  plain  in  Scripture, 
that  some  would  have  been  apostles  that  were  not ;  such  were 
those  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  notes  in  the  Revelation';  and 
some  did  f  love  pre-eminence'  that  had.  it  not,  for  so  did 
Diotrephes ;  and  some  were  judges  of  questions^  an4  all  were 
not,  for  therefore  they  appealed  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  St.  Philip,  though  he  was  an  evangelist,  yet  he  could  not 
give  confirmation  to  the  Samaritans  whom  he  had  baptized, 
but  the  apostles  were  sent  for;  for  that  was  part  of  the  power 
reserved  to  the  episcopal  or  apostolic  order. 

Now  from  these  premises,  the  concluaon  is  plain  and 
easy.  1.  Christ  left  a  government  in  his  church,  and  founded 
it  in  the  persons  of  the  apostles.  ^.  The  apostles  received 
this  power  for  the  perpetual  use  and  benefit,  for  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  the  church  for  ever.  3.  The  apostles  had 
this  government ;  but  all  that  were  taken  into  the  ministry, 
and  all  that  were  called  presbyters,  had  it  not  If,  therefore, 
this  government,  in  which  there  is  so  much  disparity  in  the 
very  nature,  and  exercise,  and  first  original  of  it,  must  abide 
for  ever;  then  so  must  that  disparity.  If  the.  apostolate,  in 
the  first  stabiliment,  was  this  eminency  of  power,  then  it  must 
be  so;  that  is,  it  must  be  the  same  in  the  succession,  that  it 
was  in  the  foundation.  For,  after  the  church  is  founded  upon 
its  governors,  we  are  to  expect  no  change  of  government. 
If  Christ  was  the  author  of  it,  then,  as  Christ  left  it,  so  it 
must  abide  for  ever :  for  ever  there  must  be  the  governing 
and  the  governed,  the  superior  and  the  subordinate,  the 
ordainer  and  the  ordained,  the  confirmer  and  the  confirmed. 

Thus  far  the  way  is  straight,  and  the  path  is  plain.  The 
apostles  were  the  stewards  and  the  ordinary  rulers  of  Christ's 
family,  by  virtue  of  the  order  and  ofiice  apostolical;  and 
although  this  be  succeeded  to  for  ever,  yet  no  man,  for  his 
now  or  at  any  time  being  called  a  presbyter  or  elder,  can 
pretend  to  it ;  for,  besides  his  being  a  presbyter,  he  must  be 
an  apostle  too ;  else,  though  he  be  called  *  in  partem  sollici- 
tudinis,*  and  may  do  the  ofiice  of  assistance  and  under-stew- 
ardship,  yet  the  xt3§or,  *  the  government,'  and  rule  of  the 
family,  belongs  not  to  him . 

But  then  TiiT  aga  xaJ  (roiptg^ov,  *  who  are  these  stewards  and 

Cap.  ii.  ver.  2. 
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rulers  br&c  the  household  now  P'  Td  this  the  ftlMWe^  11  «kl9 
certain  and  etoj.  Christ  hath  diftde  thd  satne  WV^IkM  Id- 
day  as  hereti^Ebre ;  <  aposdes  still/  For  ihoUgb  tbe  tWri^V^ 
apostks  are  dead,  yet  the  ttp^tOl»^  otd^  is  not  t  it  in  ^tfUf^f 
ysmTtk'^,  *  a  getlemtive  oird(»^^  litid  begets  mo^  4))d6ttei 
Now  who  these  <  t&itlores  ap^sloU*  id^)  th^  stti^deliJttMeii  rf  the 
apostfes  in  that  <Mce  ftpostolical  imd  sUfM^me  ^eghn^t  tf 
souk,  w«  tte  sufBd«tltly  taught  ift  holy  6<H*iplUi:^$  Whit^ 
when  I  have  dedrly  shoWh  to  you,  I  sh^  pA^  bti  t6  sot&fe 
more  practical  considerations; 

1;  TherefcMre,  certain  Ahd  known  it  i^»  thM  Chri^  iippoiiited 
two  sorts  of  ecclesiasdb  persons,  »^  t#elf^  iipostl^,  And  th& 
seventy-two  disciples ;  to  these  he  gave  a  lilnited  ji^miiiisslon  i 
to  those  a  fulness  of  power;  to  these  A  teiftpofiu^  ehiploy^- 
ilient ;  to  ^ose  a  perpetual  and  everl^tii^ :  frain.  thesfe  tWo 
societies,  founded  by  Chtist,  the  whole  chutch  of  God  i^ves 
the  two  superior  ordens  in  the  saored  hierarchy;  and,  lA 
bishops  do  not  claim  a  Divine  Hght  but  by  succes^On  from 
the  apostles,  so  the  pr^byters  cannot  pretend  to  hkre  beietl 
ikisfituted  by  Christ,  but  by  claimihg  a  sUccessibn  tb  the 
seventy-two.  And  then  consider  the  difference,  bonipai^  the 
taUes,  and  all  the  world  will  see  the  advantages  of  argument 
we  hAve ;  for,  since  the  seventy-two  had  nothing  but  a  mitelM 
on  a  temporary  errand ;  and  more  than  thdt.  We  h^r  nothing 
of  them  in  Scripture;  but  upon  the  apoiitles  Christ  pou)^ 
all  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  made  them  the  brdina^ 
ministers  of  that  Spirit,  which  was  to  abide  with  the  church 
for  ever :  the  Divine  institutidh  of  bishops,  that  is,  of  sttocei^ 
SOTS  to  the  apostles,  is  much  inore  clear  than  that  Christ 
appointed  presbj^ers,  or  successors  of  the  seventy-two.  AtA 
yet,  if  from  hence  they  do  not  derive  it,  they  ican  never  prove 
their  order  to  be  of  Divine  institution  at  all,  much  l^si  to  be 
so  alone. 

But  we  may  see  the  V«y  thing  itself — the  very  mattet  of 
fact.  St  James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i&  by  St.  Putd 
called  an  apostle :  ^<  Other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  J^mes, 
the  Lord'^s  brother^.'*  For  there  were  some  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures call  ^  the  apostles  of  our  Lord;^  that  is,  such  which 
Christ  made  by  his  word  immediately,  or  by  his  Spirit  extra* 

^  Gal.  i.  19. 
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c^n^y ;  tod  even  into  Hiis  number  and  title,  Matthias^  and 
St.  P&ul,  and  Barnabas^  were  aroounted^.  But  the  church 
ako  made  apostles  »$  and  these  vrere  called  by  St  Paul, 
a»9(rf9>jH  IxxXvKriAfy,  <  i^xMstles  of  the  churches ;'  and  particularly 
SpaphroditUs  was  the  ^  apostle  cX  the  Philippians  ;* — <  properly 
SO)'*  fldth  Primasius ;  and  <  what  is  this  else  but  the  bishop,* 
sutll  Theddofet  ( tat  rouT  viiv  %a>avfAiwvf  iiftt7x6irt)vs  uvopua^w  dit^ 
a^\w^9  <<  those  who  are  now  called  bishops,  were  then  called 
apostles,^  saith  the  same  father*  The  sense  and  fuU  meaning 
of  which  ai^ument  is  a  perfect  oommentaiy  upon  that  famous 
prb^h^y  of  the  church,  **  Instead  (tf  thy  ficidiers,  thou  shalt 
have  childif^n)  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands  n ) 
that  is,  hot  only  the  twelve  apostles,  our  fathers  in  Christ, 
who  fi^t  begat  iis,  were  to  rule  Christ^s  family,  but  wh^i 
they  were  gone^  their  children  and  success(H^  should  arise  in. 
their  stead :  *  Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis :'  their 
direct  successors  to  all  generations .  shall  be  ^  principes 
populi,"*  that  is,  <  rulers  and  governors  %3i  the  whole  catholic 
church.' — ^'  De  prole  enim  eccledsB  crevit  eadem  patemitas, 
id  est,  ^piscopi  quos  ilia  genuit^  et  patres  appellat,  et  con- 
stituit  in  sedibus  patrum,^  saith  St.  Austin :  *'  The  children 
df  the  church  become  fathers  of  the  faithful ;  diat  is,  the 
church  begets  bishops,  and  plaees  them  in  the  seat  of  fathers^ 
the  first  apostles.^ 

After  these  plain  and  evident  testimonies  of  Scripture, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  this  great  afiair,  relpng  not 
only  upon  the  words  of  institution,  but  on  matter  of  fact, 
passed  forth  into  a  demonstration  and  greatest  notoriety  by 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic  church :  for 
so  St.  Irenaeus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  might  easily  make  good  his  affirmative: 
**  We  can,""  says  he,  **  reckon  the  men,  who  by  the  apostles 
vrere  appointed  bishops  in  churches,  to  be  their  successors 
unto  us;  leaving  to  them  the  same  power  and  authority 
vrhich  they  had.*" — ^Thus  St.  Polycarp  was  by  the  apostlas 
made  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  St.  Clement,  bishop  of  Borne,  by 
St.  Peter ;  "  and  divers  others  by  the  apostles,"  saith  Ter- 
tullian ;  saying  also,  that  the  Asian  bishops  were  consecrated 
by  St.  John.     And  to  be  short,  that  bishops  are  the  sue- 

■t 

>  1  Cor.  yiii.  98.  "  Philip,  ii.  25.  ■  P*alm  xlv.  16. 
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cessors  of  the  apostles  in:  the«  stewardship:  andT-rule-  of  tW 
church,  is  expressly  taught  by  St.  Cyprian®,  and  St  Jerome p, 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austin  s  by  Euthymius  and  Pacianm, 
by  St.  Gregory .  and  St..  John  Damascenus,  by  Claries  k 
Muscula  and  St.  Sixtus,  by  Anacktus  and  St.;  Isidore;  by 
the  Roman  council,  under  ^  St.  Sylvester,;  and  the  council  of 
G«urthage;  and  the  SiatSox^,  or  ^  succession'  of  bishops  fropi 
the  apostles'  hands  in  all  the  churches  apostolical,  was  as 
certainly  knowii  as  in  our  clirpnicles  :we  find  the  sucoesaon 
of  our  English  kings,  and  one.  can  no  more  be  denied  than 
the  other.  The  concluaon  from  these  premises  I  give  you 
in  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian :  «  Cogitent  diaconi,.  quod 
apostolos,  id .  est,  episcopos,  Dominus  ipse  elegerit  f'  "  Let 
the  -  ministers  know,  that  apostle?,  that  is,  the  bishops,  v^ere 
chosen  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself 'f  and  this  was  so 
^dent,  and  so  believed,  that  St.  Austin  affirms  it  with  a 
<  Nemo  ignorat,'  "  *  No  man  is  so  ignprant'  but  he  knows 
this,    that    our    blessed    Saviour    appointed    bishops    over 

churches  V'^ 

Indeed  the  Gnostics  spake  evil  of  this  order;  for  they 
are  noted  by  three  apostles,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude, 
to  be  '.  despisers  of  government,  and  to  speak .  evil  of  dig- 
nities;' and  what  government  it  was  they  did  so  despise, 
we  may  understand  by  the  words  of  St.  Jude;  they  were 
Iv  rri  dvriXoyi^  rov  Koge,  *  in  the  contradiction  or  gainsaying  of 
Corah,'  who  with  his  company  rose  up  against  A^on  the  high 
priest ;  and  excepting  these,  who  were  the  vilest  of  men,  no 
man,  within  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  opposed 
episcopacy.  But  when  Constantine  received  the  church  into 
Ms  arms,  he  found  it  universally  governed  by  bishops ;  and, 
therefore,  no  wise,  or  good  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian, 
that  is,  to  believe  the  holy  catholic  church,  can  be  conteut 
to  quit  the  apostolical  government  (that  by  which  the  whole 
family  of  God  was  fed,  and  taught,  and  ruled),  and  beget  to 
himself  new  fathers  and  new  apostles,  who,  by  wanting 
succession  frgm  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  have  no  ecclesias- 
tical and  derivative  cpmmunipja  with  these  fountains  of  our 
vSaviour. 

«'Jii  J  Cor.  xii.  ^  'n  Psm.  xliv.  i  Epist.  ].  Simpronianum. 

r  Epi»t.  C5.  ad  Rogat.  ;•  Quspst.  V.  et  N.  T.  q.  197. 
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If  Wer  Vincentius  Urinensis's  rule  could  be  usdd  in  any 
question,  it  is  in  this :  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubiqup,  qupd  ab 
omnibus  ^  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  appstles  in  • 
this  stewardship,  and  that  they  did  always  rule  the  family, 
was  taught  and  acknowledged  ^'  always,  and  every  where,  and 
by  all  men''  that  were  of  the  church  of  Grod:  arid  if  these 
evidences  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  modest  and  sober 
persons  in  this  question,  we  shall  find  our  faith  to  fail  in 
many  other  articles,  of  which  we  yet  are  very  confident:  for 
the  obsiarvation  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  consecration  of  the 
holy  c^uchmst  by  priests,  the  baptizing  infants,  the  com- 
municating of  women,  and  the  very  canon  of  the  Scripture 
itself,  rely  but  upon  the  same  probation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
denying  of  articles  thus  proved,  is  a  way,  I  do  not  say,^ 
to  bring  in  all  sects  and  heresies, — ^that  is  but  little; — ^but  a 
plain  path  and  inlet  to  atheism  and  irreligion ;  for  by  this 
meansit  will  not  only  be  impossible  to  agree  concerning  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  itself,  and  aU  the 
records  of  religion,  will  become  useless,  and  of  no  efficacy  or 
persuasion. 

I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  matter ;  but  I  will  break  it  off 
abruptly,  and  sum  up  this  inquiry  with  the  words  of  the 
countcil  of  Cfaalcedon,  which  is  one  of  the  four  generals,  by 
our  laws  made  the.  measures  of  judging  heresies :  ^EmaxoTrov 
sW  7ffqsa€vriqov  /3(z9/xov  uya(pipayy  UpoauKia.  £jt/v,  ''It  is  sacrilege 
to  bring  back  a  bishop  to  the  degree  and  order  of  a  presbyter." 
It  is  indeed  a  rifling  tiie  order,  and  entangling  the  gifts,  and 
confounding  the  method  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  a  dis- 
honouring them  whom  God  would  honour,  and  a  robbing 
them  of  those  spiritual  eminences  with  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  anoint  the  conseorated  heads  of  bishops.  And 
I  shall  say  one  thing  more,  which  indeed  is  a  great  truth, 
that  the  jdiminution  of  episcppacy  was  first  introduced  by 
popery ;  and  the  popes  of  Rome,  by  communicating  to  abbots, 
and  other  mere  *  priests,  special  graces  to  exercise  some 
essential  offices  of. ejHscopacy,  have  made  this  sacred  order 
to  be  dieap,  and  apt  to  be  invaded.  But  then  add  this :  if 
Simon  Magus  was  in  so  damnable  a  condition  for  offering 
to  .buy.  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the  apostolical  order,  what 
shall  we  think  of  them  that  snatch  them  away,  and  pretend 
to  wear  them,  whether  the  apostles  and  their  successors  will 
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or  BO  ?  This  is  ti/edaaaicU  ro  Sfrm  FlycttfA^^  *  to  belie  ^  Holy 
Ghost ;'  that  is  the  leaat  of  it  i  it  is  rapine  aod  sacrilege, 
besides  the  heresy  and  schisiQ)  und  the  spiritual  lie.  For  the 
government  episcopalf  as  it  was  e^iemplified  in  the  synagogu^^ 
and  practised  by  the  same  measupres  in  the  temple,  so  it  was 
transcribed  by  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  translated  it  into 
a  Gospel  ordinance :  it  was  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  who 
named  some  of  the  persons,  apd  gave  to  them  all  power  and 
graces  from  above :  it  was  subjected  in  the  apostles  first,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  a  distinct  order  of  ecclesiastics:  it  was 
reedved  into  all  churches,  consi^paed  in  the  records  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  preached  by  the  universal  voice  of  all  the  Christian 
world,  delivered  by  notorious  and  uninterrupted  practice, 
and  derived  to  furtl^  and  unquestionable  issue  by  perpetual 
succession. 

I  have  done  with  the  hardest  part  of  the  text,  by  finding  out 
the  persons  intrusted,  ^^the  stewfurds  of  Christ's  family;^ 
which  though  Christ  only  intimated  in  this  place*  yet  be 
plidnly  enough  manifested  in  others:  the  apostles»  and  thw 
successors  the  bishops,  are  the  men  intrusted  with  this  great 
eharge ;  God  grant  they  may  all  disdiarge  it  well^  And  so 
I  pass  from  the  officers  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  office  itself,  in 
tiie  next  words ;  <^  whom  the  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  bis 
household,  to  give  tbem  their  meat  in  due  season.^ 

S.  The  office  itsdf  is  the  stewardship,  that  is  q>isoopacy, 
the  office  of  the  bishop :  the  name  dignifies  an  office  of  the 
ruler  indefinitely,  but  the  word  was  ihoeeiD,  and  by  the 
church  appropriated  to  those  whom  it  now  signijSesy  both 
because  the  word  itself  is  a  nxautiov  of  duty,  and  also 
because  the  faithful  were  used  to  it  in  the  days  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  The  word  is  in  die  pixiphecy  of  the  church : 
<<  I  will  give  to  thee  princes  in  peace,  xau  hrtsKovoorlv  lutaioovvri^ 
and  bishops  in  righteousness*;^  upon  whieh  place  St.  Jerome 
says,  ^*  Principes  eccksise  vocat  futuvos  episcopos";^'  *^  The 
Spirit  of  God  calls  them  who  were  to  be  Christian  bishopiy 
'  principes,'  or  ^  chief  rulers,'**  and  this  was  no  new  thing;  for 
the  chief  of  the  priests  who  were  set  over  the  rest,  are  called 
bishops  by  all  the  Hellenist  Jews.  Thus  Joel  is  called 
Ev/oxoirof  Igr'  atroufj  *the  bishop  over  the  priests*;*  and  the 

Isa.  Ix.  17.  "  Hvnc  locum  etiam  citat  S.  Clemens^  Ep.  ad  Cor. 

«  Nch.  xi.9. 
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80|i  of  Bmi,  lvi(JiMMrox  Aivir&v,  ^  the  bishop  and  visitor  over 
t|^  Ijfmtf^y  md  we  find  at  the  purging  of  the  land  from 
i^oktryft  tb^  high  priest  pkoed  evtvuoTtovf  ^s  otnQv  Kpqiov, 
*  hi^bops  ovfor  the  house  of  God'.'  Nay,  it  was  the  appeU 
Mive  oi  the  high  psieet  himself,  M<mq^os  *£X£«|a^,  ^  bishop 
JBIeiuiapV  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  to  whom  is  eom- 
Mtted  the  ^ave  of  lamps,  «id  the  daily  sAorifice,  and  the 
holy  unction. 

Now  this  word  the  church  retained,  choosing  the  same 
mme  to  her  suparior  ministers,  beeause  of  the  likeness 
^f  the  ecdesiastioal  government  betwe^i  the  Old  and  New 
Tfwtimient 

For  Christ  made  no  change  but  what  was  necessary: 
bq^m  was  a  rite  among  the  Jews,  and  the  LordV  Supper 
was  but  the  *  post-ccsnium  ^  of  the  Hebrews  changed  into  a 
myirtery»  fiom  a  type  to  a  more  real  exhibition;  and  the 
Lord^s  Ffoyer  was  a  oolkotion  of  the  most  eminent  devotions 
of  the  prophets  and  holy  men  brfore  Christ,  who  prayed 
by  the  same  Spirit ;  and  the  censures  ecclesiastical  were  but 
an  imitation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judaical  tribunals ;  and 
the  whole  religion  was  but  the  law  of  Moses  drawn  out  of  its 
vail  into  clarity  and  manifestation ;  and  to  conclude  in  order 
to  the  present  affair,  the  government  which  Christ  left,  was 
tho  ipme  as  he  found  it ;  for  what  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
the  Levites,  w»e,  in  the  temple, — ^that  bishops,  priests,  and 
dcMDBS,  are,  in  the  church:  it  is  affirmed  by  St  Jerome 
neve  than  once;  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it  is  this,  '^Esto 
ads^eotus  pontiftoi  tuo,  et  quasi  anim»  parentem  susdpe;* 
^<  Obey  ycmr  bishop,  and  receive  him  as  the  nursing-father  of 
yow  soul  *.^  9ut  above  all,  tMs  appellation  is  made  honour- 
able by  being  tajien  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself;  for  he  is 
fiaUed  in  Sca^ptuie  the  ^  gieat  Sh^herd  and  Bishop  of  our 
aouls.^ 

But  our  inquiry  is  not  after  the  name,  but  the  office,  and 
the  dignity  and  duty  of  it :  <^  Ecclesias  gubemandae  sublimis 
ao  Divina  potestas,*'  so  St.  C}rprian  calls  it ;  **  A  high  and 
a  Divine  power  from  God  of  governing  the  church ;"  **  rem 
magnam  et  pretiosam  in  conspectu  Pomini,^'  so  St.  Cyril; 

y  2  Kings,  xi.  18.  »  Numb.  iv«  16. 

»  Epist.  S.  ad  Nepot.    Epistol.  ad  Evagrium. 
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^^  a  great  and  precious  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;'^— ro/v  Iv 
dvBqclfirois  £VKr»im  aqov^  by  Isidore  Pelusiot ;  *^  the  utmost  limit 
of  what  is  deorable  among  men:"- — but  the  account 'upon 
which  it  is  so  desirable,  is  the  same  also  that  makes  it  formi- 
dable.    They  who  have  tried  it,  and  did  it  conscientiou^y, 
have  foUnd  the  burden'  so  great,  as  to  make  them  stoop  with 
care  and  labour;  and  they  who  do  it  ignorantly  or  carelessly, 
will  find  it  will  break  their  bones :  for  the  bishop^s  office  is 
all  that  duty  which  can  be  signified  by  those  excellent  words 
of  St.  Cyprian:  **  He  U  a  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  brother- 
hood, the  ruler  of  the  people,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  the 
governor  of  the  church,  the  minister  of  Christ,  and  the  piriest 
of  God.**'     These  are  great  titles,  and  yet  less  than  what  is 
said  of  them  in  Scripture,  which  calls  them  ^^  salt  of  the  earth, 
— flights  upon  a   candlestick, — stars  and  angels,*— fathers  of 
our  faith,^7-ambassadors  of  God, — dispensers  of  the  mysteries 
of  God, — the  apostles  of   the  churches, — and  the' glory  cf 
Christ:*" — ^but  then   they  are  great   burdens  too;    for    the 
bishop  is  tueTriarevfAivos  rov  Xabv  rov  Kt/^/oc/,^  intrusted  with  the 
Lord's  people;'  that  is  a  great  charge,  but  there  iis  a  worse 
matter  that  follows,  xacl  rov  v^sq  'fSjv  ^l^vxfiv  avruv  "Koyoi  ovou- 
rTjQajffd/xEvo^*  the  bishop  is  he,  of  whom  God  will  require'*'  an 
account  for  all  their  souls  '^  they  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  •*; 
and  transcribed  into  the  fortieth  canon  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  'Antioch. 

And  now -I  hope  the  envy  is  taken  off;  for  the  honour 
does  not  pay  for  the  burden ;  and  we  can  no  sooner  consider 
episcopacy  in  its  dignity,  as  it  is  a  rule ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  that  rule  does  imply  so  severe  a  duty,  that  as  the  load  of  it 
is  almost  insufferable,  so  the  event  of  it  is  very  fdrmidaUe,  if 
we  take  not  great  care.  For  this  stewardship  is  xv^ioms  m\ 
liAKoyia^  *  a  principality  and  a  ministry.'  So  it  was  in  Christ  • 
he  is  Lord  of  all,  and  yet  he  was  the  Servant  of  all:  so  it  was 
in  the  apostles  :  it  was  yCKri^os  hopcovias  xaJ  d'SoaroTJihs^  *  their  lot 
was  to  be  apostles,  imd  yet  to  serve  and  minister^ ;'  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  Isaiah,  the  seventy  use  the  word  ivitnttivosy 
or  *  bishop  ^  \  but  there  they  use  it  for  the  Hebrew  word 
*  nechosheth,'  which  the  Greeks  usually  render  by  l^o^Kvxrur, 
(fopokoyosy  wpaiKTupf  ai^d  the  interlineary  translation  by  *  ex- 

^  Heb.  xiii.  17.  «  Acts,  i.  25.  d  Jgaiah,  Ix.  17, 
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actores.^  .  Bishops  are  only    God's    ministers    and    tribute- 
gatherers,  requiring  and  overseeing  them  that  they  do  their 
duty;  and,  therefore,  here  the  case  is  so,  and  the  burden  so 
great,  and  the  dignity  so  allayed,  that  the  envious  man  hath 
no  reason  to.be  troubled  that  his  brother  hath  so  great  a  load, 
nor  the  proud  man  plainly  to  be  delighted  with  so  honour- 
able a  danger.     It  is  indeed  a  rule,  but  it  is  paternal ;  it  is 
a  government,  but  it  must  be  neither  otvayxxanKov  nor  alfrxqa^ 
xs^Ser,  it  is  neither  *  a  power  to  constrain,'  nor  *  a  commission 
to  get  wealth®,'  for  it  must  be  without  necessity,  and  not  for 
filthy  lucre  sake ;  but  it  is  a  rule,  us  haxovovvros^  so  St.  Luke, 
^^  as  of  him  that  ministers/;'*  dfs  tshrm  ^ovXou^  so  St.  Mark, 
"  as  of  him  that  is  servant  of  all*^ ;"  «r  zso^ds  v/TrrovTOf,  so  St; 
John^ ;  such  a  principality  as  he  hath  ^  that  washes  the  feet' 
of  the  weary,  traveller ;  or  if  you  please,  take  it  in  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  that    "He  that  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ;"  meaning,  that  if  under 
Christ's  kingdom  you  desire  rule,  possibly  you  may  have  it ; 
but  all  that  rule  under  him,  are  servants  to  them  that  are 
ruled;    and,  therefore,  you  get  nothing  by  it,  but  a  great 
labour  and  a  busy  employment,  a  careful  life,  and  a  necesrity 
of  making  severe  accounts.     But  all  this  is  nothing  but  the 
general  measures  ;  I  cannot  be  useful  or  understood  unless  I 
be  more  particular.     The  particulars  we  shall  best  enumerate 
by  recounting  those  great  conjugations  of  worthy  of&ces  and 
actions,  by  which  Christian  bishops  have  blessed  and  built  up 
Christendom ;  for  because  we  niust  be  followers  of  them,  as 
they  were  of  Christ,  the  recounting  what  they  did  worthily  in 
their  generations,  will  not.  only  demonstrate  how  useful,  how 
profitable,  how  necessary  episcopacy  is  to  the  Christian  church, 
but  it  vdll,  at  the  same  time,  teach  us  our  duty,  by  what 
services  we  are  to  benefit  the  church,  in  what  works  we  are  to 
be  employed,  and  how.  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship 
with  joy. 

1.  The  Christian  church  was  founded  by  bishops,  not 
only  because  the  apostles,  who  were  bishops,  were  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  planters  of  churches, — ^but  be- 
cause the  apostolical  men,  whom  the  apostles  used  in  planting 
and  disseminating  religion,  were,  by  all  antiquity,  afiirmed  to 

«  I  Pet.  V.  1,  5.  '^Luke,  xxii.  37. 

9  Mark,  x.  4S.  .  h  John,  xiii.  IS. 
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have  been  diooesaia  bishops;  insomuch  thai,  as  St.  Ejnphiu 
IUU6  ^  witnesses,  there  were,  c^t  the  firot  dissemiiiatiQiifl  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  many  ehwches,  who  had  in  the^  no  other 
(^^Fgy»  but  a  bishop  apd  his  deacons;  and  the  presbytenf 
w^i!e  brought  in  afterwards,  as  the  harvest  grew  greater :  but 
the  bijahops^  names  are  known,  they  are  ^recorded  in  the 
book  of  life/  and  ^  their  praise  is  in  the  Grospd;^  such  wen 
Timothy  and  Titus,  Clemens  and  Linus,  Marcus  and  Diony- 
sus, Qnesimus  and  Caius,  Epaphroditus  and  St  James,  our 
{^ord's  brother, — ^E!vodius  and  Simeon ;  all  which,  if  there  be 
any  faith  in  Christians  that  gave  their  lives  for  a  testimony 
to  the  faith,  and  any  truth  in  their  stories;  and  unless  we, 
who  believe  Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  livy  a^d  Tacitus, 
think  that  all  church-story  is  a  perpetual  romance,  and  that 
all  the  brave  men,  the  martyrs  and  the  doctors  of  the  primi* 
live  churchf  did  conspire,  as  one  man,  to  abuse  all  Christen- 
dom for  ever ;  I  say,  unless  all  these  impossible  suppositions 
be  admitted,--^  these,  whom  I  have  now  reckoned,  wope 
Inshops  fiT(ed  in  several  churches,  and  had  dioceses  for  theb 
charges. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is  this :  If  bkh^ 
ware  those  upon  whose  ministry  Christ  founded  and  built  Us 
church,  let  us  eonnder  what  great  wisdom  is  required  of  them 
that  seem  to  be  pillars :  the  stewards  of  Chiist^s  fanply  must 
b^  wise;  that  Christ  requires :  and  if  the  order  be  necessary 
to  the  church,  wisdom  cannot  but  be  necessary  to  the  order; 
tor  it  is  a  shame,  if  they,  who,  by  their  office,  are  fathers  in 
Christ,  shall,  by  their  unskilf  ulness,  be  but  babes  themselves, 
imderstanding  not  the  secrets  of  religion,  the  mystrafes  of 
godliness,  the  perfections  of  the  evangelical  law,  all  the  advan^ 
t^ges  and  disadvantages  in  the  spiritual  Kfe.  A  bishop  must 
b^  ^jcerpised  in  godliness,  a  man  of  great  experience  kt  the 
S^fH^t  conduct  of  souls,  not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  ^kill  in 
making  homilies  to  the  people,  and  speaking  common  CQchor- 
tations  in  ordinary  cases;  but  ready  to  answer  in  aU  secret 
^iquiries,  and  able  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  and  to  speak 
wisd<Mn  amongst  them  that  are  perfect. 

If  the  first  bishops  laid  the  foundation,  their  successors 
must  not  only  preserve  whatsoever  is  fundamental,  but  build 
up  the  church  in  a  most  holy  faith,  taking  care  that  no  heresy 
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ittp  the  £>imdatian,  aod  that  no  hay  at  rotton  wood  Im  bidlt 
ypon  }t ;  aikd  above  all  things,  that  a  mo^t  holy  life  be  supers 
Atrueted  upon  a  holy  and  nnreprovable  faith.  So  the  apostles 
hod  the  fi>i]ndatioD,  and  binlt  the  walls  of  the  ohurchj  and 
their  BUcoessoiTB  must  raise  up  the  loof  as  high  as  heaven.  For 
let  us  talk  and  dispute  eternally,  we  tsliall  never  compose  the 
eontrov^es  in  rehgien,  and  establish  truth  upon  unalterable 
foundations,  as  long  as  men  handle  the  word  of  God  deoeitv 
fully,  that  is,  with  designs  and  little  artifioes,  and  seeular  par* 
tiatities;  and  they  will  for  ever  do  so,  as  long  as  they  are 
proud  or  covetous.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  our  questicms, 
or  the  subtlety  of  our  adversaries,  that  makes  disputes  interr 
roinahle;  but  we  shall  never  eure  the  itch  of  disputing,  or 
establish  unity,  unless  we  apply  ourselves  to  humility  and 
contempt  of  riches.  If  we  will  be  contending,  let  us  contend 
like  the  olive  and  the  vine,  who  shall  produce  best  and  most 
fruit;  not  like  the  aspin  and  the  elm,  which  shall  make  most 
noise  in  a  wind.  And  all  other  methods  are  a  beginning  at  a 
wrong  end.  And  as  for  the  people,  the  way  to  make  them 
omiformable  to  the  wise  and  holy  rules  of  faith  and  govenw 
ment,  is  by  reducing  them  to  live  good  lives.  When  the 
ehildren  of  Israel  gave  themselves  to  gluttony,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  filthy  lusts,  they  quickly  fell  into  abominable  idola- 
tries ;  and  St.  Paul  says,  ^^  that  men  make  shipwreck  of  their 
fidth  by  putting  away  a  good  oonscience^  f^  for  the  mystery 
of  faith  is  best  preserved  iv  iM^qfi  ffwf^iidet,  ^  in  a  pure  conr 
srienoe,'  saith  the  same  apostle^ :  secure  but  that,  and  we  shall 
quickly  end  our  disputes,  and  have  an  obedient  and  conform, 
able  people ;  but  else  never. 

5t.  As  bishops  were  tiie  first  fathers  of  churches,  and  gave 
them  being,  so  they  preserve  them  in  being;  for  without 
aacramoits  there  is  no  diurch,  or  it  will  be  starved,  and  diei 
and  without  bishops  there  can  be  no  priests,  and  eansa. 
quently  no  sacraments;  and  that  must  needs  be  a  supimie 
crder,  from  whence  ordination  itself  pnoeeeds.  ¥ox  it  is 
evident  and  not(»ious,  that  in  Scripture  there  is  no  record  of 
ordination,  but  an  apostolical  hand  was  in  it;  one  of  the 
Sni^tf  «iydc;pMvoi,  one  of  the  chief,  one  of  the  superior  and  <  ruL 
ing^  clergy ;  and  it  is  as  certain  in  the  descending  ages  of  the 
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church,  the  bishop  always  had  that  power ;  it  was  never  denied 
to  him,  and  it  was  never  ^imputed  to  presbyters:  and  St. ^ 
Jerome  himsdf,  when,  out  of  his  anger  against  Jolm,  bi^op 
of  Jerusalem,  he  endeavoured  to  equal  the  presbyter  with  the 
Inshop,  though  in  very  many  places  he  spake  otherwise,  yet 
even  then  also,  and  in  that  heat,  he  excepted  ordination, 
acknowledging  that  to  be  the  bishop^s  peculiar.  And,  there- 
fore, they  who  go  about  to  extinguish  episcopacy,  do  as  Julian 
d;d ;  they  destroy  the  presbytery,  and  starve  the  flock,  and 
take  away  their  shepherds,  and  dispark  their  pastm^s,  and 
tempt  God*s  providence  to  extraordinaries,  and  put  .the 
people  to  hard  shifts,  and  turn  the  channels  of  salvation  quite 
another  way,  and  leave  the  church  to  a  perpetual  uncertainty, 
whether  she  be  alive  or  dead,  and  the  people  destitute  of  the 
life  of  their  souls,  and  their  daily  bread,  and  thdr  spiritual 
comforts,  and  holy  blessings. 

The  consequent  of  this  is:  if  sacraments  depend  upon 
bishops,  then  let  us  take  care  that  we  convey  to  the  people 
holy  and  pure  materials,  sanctified  with  a  holy  ministry,  and 
ministered  by. holy  persons:  for  although  it  be  true,  that  the 
eflScacy  of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the 
worthiness  of  him  that  ministers;  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  it 
does  not  wholly  rely  upon  the  worthiness  of  the  receiver. ;.  but 
both  together,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  produce  all 
those  blessings  .which  are  designed.  .  The  minister  hath  an 
influence  into  the  effect,  and  does  very  much  towards  it ;  and 
if  there  be  a  failure  there,  it  is  a  defect  in  one  of  the  concur- 
ring causes ;  and,  therefore,  an  unholy  bishop  is  a  great  dimi- 
nution to  the  people^s  blessing.  St.  Jerome  presses  this 
severely :  "  Impi^  faciunt,"  &c.  "  They  do  wickedly  .who 
affirm,  that  the  holy  eucharist  is  consecrated  by  the  words 
(alone)  and  solemn  prayer  of  the  consecrator,  and  not  also  by 
his  life  and  holiness™  -^  And,  therefore,  St.  Cyprian  affirms, 
that  ^^  none  but  holy  and  upright  men  are  to  be  chosen,  who, 
offering  their  sacrifices  worthily  to  God,  may  be  heard  in 
their  prayers  for  the  Lord^s  people  » :"  but  for  others,  "  Sacri- 
fida  eorum,  panis  luctus,^  saith  the  prophet  Hosea :  ^^  Theic 
sacrifices  are  like  the  bread  of  scnrow ;  whoever  eats  thereof^ 
shall  be  defiled." 
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This,  discourse  is  not  mine,  but  St.  C^prian^s ;  and  sSL- 
though  his  words  are  not  to  be  understood  dogmatically ,  but 
in  the  case  of  duty  and-  caution,  yet  we  may  lay  our  hands 
upon  our  hearts,  and.  consider  how  we  shall  give  an  account 
of  our.  stewardship,  if  we  shall  offer  to  the  people  the  bread  of 
Gx>d  with  impure  bands ;  it  is  of  itself  a  pure  nourishment ; 
but  if  it  passes  through  an  imclean  vessel,  it  loses  much  of  its 
excellency. 

,,3.  The  like,  also  is  to  be  said  concerning  prayer;  for  the 
episcopal  order  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  great  ministers 
of  ChrisOs  priesthood,  that  is,-  to  stand  between  Christ  and 
the  people  in  the  intercourse  of  prayer  and  blessing.     "  We 
will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,'^  said  the  apostles; 
that  was  the,  one-half  of  their  employment ;— and  indeed  a 
1;)ishop  should  spend  very  much  of  his  time  in  holy  prayer,  and 
in  diverting  God's  judgments,  and  procuring  blessings  to  the 
people ;  for  in  all  times,  the  chief  of  the  religion  was  ever  the 
daef  minister  of  blessing.     Thus  Abraham  blessed  Abime- 
lecfa,  and  Melchisedeck  blessed  Abraham,  and  Aaron  *  blessed 
the  people ;  and  "  Without  all  controversy ,''  saith  the  apostle, 
"the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater."*'      But  then  'we  know- 
that  God  heareth- not  sinner^;'  and  it  must  be  *  the  eflFectual 
fervent  prayer  of .  a  righteous  man  that  shall  prevail.' 
.  And,  therefore,   we  may  easily  consider,  that  a  vicious 
prelate  is  a  great   calamity  to  that  flock,  which   he  is  ap- 
pointed to  bless  and  pray  for.     How  shall  he  reconcile  the 
penitents,  who  is  himself  at  enmity  with  God  ?     How  shall 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God   descend   upon  the  symbols  at  his 
prayer,  who  does   perpetually  grieve  him,   and  quench  hfs 
holy  fires,  and  drive  him  quite  away?     How  shall  he  that 
hath  not  tasted  of  the  Spirit  by  contemplation,  stir  up  others 
to  earnest  desires  of  celestial  things?     Or  what  good  shall 
the  people  receive,  when  the  bishop  lays  upon  their  head  a 
povetous  or  a  cruel,  an  unjust  or  an  impure  hand?     But, 
therefore,  that  I  may  use  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  "  Cum  ab 
episcopo  gratia  iji  populum  transfundatur,  et  mundi  totius  et 
ecclesiae  totius  condimentum  sit  episcopus  <*,"'  &c.      Since  it 
IS  mtended  that  from  the  bishop  grace  should  be  diffused 
amongst  all  the  people,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greater 
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indec^ti^y  thoti  k  hely  office  mitiidt^red  hf  an  unholy  persDn^ 
and  no  greater  injury  to  the  people,  than  that  of  the  blesshigs 
ivhidh  God  sends  to  them  by  the  nunistries  evangelieal,  they 
should  be  cheHted  and  de&auded  by  a  tricked  steward.  And, 
th^i^fe,  it  WAS  An  elcdient  prayer,  which  to  this  very 
purp6^  wuft,  by  the  sod  of  Sirach^  made  in  behftif  of  the 
high  priestBi  the  sbns  of  Aa^n :  "  God  give  you  wisdom  in 
your  heart,  to  judge  his  people  in  righteousness,  that  their 
gdod  thmgd  b^  not  libolished,  and  that  their  glory  iklay  endure 
for  ever^'' 

4-.  All  th^  offices  ecd^astical  always  Were,  and  ought 
tb  be,  conducted  by  the  episcopal  order,  as  is  evident  in  the 
universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church  i  Of 

XeiTfcyaav.  It  is  the  fortieth  canon  of  the  apostles,  **  Let  the 
pretsbyte^  and  deacons  do  nothing  without  leave  of  the 
bishop q;^  but  that  case  is  known. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is  no  other  than  the 
admonition  in  my  text :  **  We  are  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,''  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ting- 
ddm  \  and  *•  it  is  required  of  stewards  that  they  be  found 
fidthful*;^  "  that  We  preach  the  word  of  God  in  season  and 
out  of  season, — that  we  rebuke  and  exhort,  admonish  and 
Cbrrect :''— for  these  God  calls  *'  pastores  secundum  cor 
meum,"  «*  pastors  according  to  his  own  heart,  which  feed 
the  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding  •;"  but  they 
must  also  ^  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  bind  up  the  broken 
heart;'  minister  the  sacraments  with  great  diligence,  and 
righteous  measures,  and  abundant  charity,  always  having  in 
mind  those  passionate  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter :  **  If  thou 
bvest  me,  feed  my  sheep ;  if  thou  hast  any  love  td  nie,  feed 
my  lambs.*' 

And  let  us  remember  this  also,  that  nothing  can  enforce 
the  people  to  obey  their  bishops  as  they  ought,  but  our  doing 
thW  duty  and  charity  to  them  which  God  requires.  There  id 
reason  in  these  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  t  «  It  is  necessary 
that  the  church  should  adhere  to  their  bishop,  as  the  body  to 
the  head,  as  plants  to  their  roots,  as  rivers  to  their  springs. 
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US  childi^  to  thehf  fath^  ks  dkeii^led  to  theii*  ffiMteths*** 
ThMi  similitudes  expteM  not  osAj  the  relation  and  depend* 
^netof  Imi  th^y  tell  us  the  reason  o(  the  duty :  the  head  giteft 
light  and  teason  to  conduct  th^  body  $  the  roots  gite  nourish*. 
miMlt  to  th^  plants  i  and  the  Springs,  perpetual  ^matiatioh  of 
Visiters  lb  ihfii  channels :  fathers  tteach  and  feed  their  chfldtett ; 
mi  difldfdids  receive  l^ise  instl*ilctionil  from  their  tnast^hi: 
and  if  we  be  all  this  to  the  people,  they  will  be  all  that  to  us  ; 
HdA  wisdom  will  compel  them  to  submit,  and  otn*  humiMty 
Will  t&ach  them  obedience,  and  out  charity  will  inirite  thd^ 
compliafti^e;  oui^  good  example  will  provoke  th^m  to  good 
Wdtkl^,  and  bur  meekness  will  melt  them  into  Softness  Aftd 
flexibility :  tot  all  the  Lord's  people  are  *  populus  Toluntariiis,* 
*  h  free  and  WilliYlg  people ;'  and  we,  who  cannot  compel  theii^ 
bodies,  mtist  thus  constrain  their  souls,  by  inviting  their 
wills,  by  conrincing  their  understandings,  by  the  beauty  of 
tiat  example,  the  efScacy  and  holinesis,  and  the  demohstra* 
tions  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  *  experimentum  «jus,  qui  in  nobis  loquitur  Christ 
tils,*  *  the  experiment  of  Christ  that  speaketh  in  us  :'*  for  to 
this  pufpose  those  are  excellent  words  which  St.  Paul  spake: 
**  Remember  them  who  have  the  rule  over  you  :  whose  ftiith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation*.*'  Thefe 
lies  the  demonstration;  and  those  prelates  who  teach  good 
life,  whose  sermons  are  the  measures  of  Christ,  and  whose 
life  is  a  copy  of  their  sermons,  these  must  be  foUowed,  and 
surely  these  will ;  for  these  are  burning  and  shining  lights : 
but  if  we  hold  forth  false  fires,  and  by  the  amusement  of  evil 
examples,  call  the  vessels  that  sail  upon  a  dangerous  sea,  to 
come  upon  a  rock  or  an  iron  shore  instead  of  a  safe  harbour. 
We  cause  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  precious  faith,  and 
to  perish  in  the  deceitful  and  unstable  waters :  '  Vox  operum 
fortilis  sonat  qukm  verix)rum :'  *  a  good  life  is  the  strongest 
argument  that  your  faith  is  good,**  and  a  gentle  voice  will  be 
sooner  entertained  than  a  voice  of  thunder ;  but  the  greatest 
eloquence  in  the  world  is  a  meek  spirit  and  a  liberal  hand ; 
these  aie  the  two  pastoral  staves  the  prophet  speaks  of, 
**  nognam  et  hovelim,*'  '*  beauty  and  bands" ;"  he  that  hath 
the  staff  of  the  beauty  of  {holiness,   the  ornament  of  fair 
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example,  he  hath  also  the  staff  of  bands :  <<*  Atque  in  funieufis 
Adam  trahet  eos,  in  vinculis  charitatis,^^  as  the  prophet 
Hosea's  expression  is,  '*  He  shall  draw  the  people  after  him 
by  the  cords  of  a  man,  by  the  bands  of  a  holy  charity  «.''  But 
if,  against  all  these  demonstrations,  any  man  will  be  refrac- 
tory, we  have,  instead  of  a  staff,  an  apostolical  rod,  which  is 
the  last  and  latest  remedy,  and  dther  brings  to  repedtailce,'^  or 
consigns  to  ruin  and  reprobation. 

If  there  were  any  time  remaining,  I  could  reckon' that  the 
episcopal  order  is  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  church;  and 
we  see  it  is  so,  by  the  innumerable  sects  that  sprang  up,  when 
episcopacy  was  persecuted.  I  could  add,  how  that  bishops 
were  the  cause  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel;  that "^ the 
Christian  faith  was,  for  three  hundred  years  together,  bravely 
defended  by  the  sufferings,  the  prisons  and  flames,  the  hfe 
and  the  death  of  bishops,  as  the  principal  combatants ;  that 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  whose. writings  are  held  in  so  great 
veneration  in  all  the  Christian  world,  were  almost  all  of  them 
bishops.  I  could  add,  that  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
England  was  principally  by  the  preachings  and  the  dis- 
putings,  the  writings  and  the  martyrdom  of  bishops:  that 
bishops  have  ever  since  been  the  greatest  defensatives  against 
popery :  that  England  and  Ireland  were  governed  by  bishops 
ever  since  they  were  Christian,  and  under  their  conduct  have, 
for  so  many  ages,  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  I 
could  add  also,  that  episcopacy  is  the  great  stabiliment  of 
monarchy ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced  by  a  sad  and  too 
dear-bought  experience :  I  could  therefore,  instead  of  it,  say, 
that  episcopacy  is  the  great  ornament  of  religion ;  that  as  it 
rescues  the  clergy  from  contempt,  so  it  is  the  greatest  pre- 
servative of  the  people's  liberty  from  ecclesiastic  tyranny  on 
one  hand  (the'  gentry  being  little  better  than  servants,  while 
they  live  under  the  presbytery),  and  anarchy  and  licentious- 
ness on  the  other ;  that  it  endears  obedience,  and  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  princes,  and  is  wholly  ordained  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  benefit  of  souls.  But  I  cannot  stay  to 
number  all  the  blessings,  which  have  entered  into  the  world 
at  this  door :  I  only  remark  these,  because  they  describe  unto 
us  the  bishop's  employment,  which  is,   to  be  busy  in  the 
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Service  of  sotds, — ^to  do  good  in  all  capacities^ — ^to  serve 
every  man's  need,— to  promote  all  public  benefits, — to 
cement  governments, — to  establish  peace, — to  propagate  the 
kingdom  of  Christ, — ^to  do  hurt  to  no  man, — ^to  do  good  to 
every  man; — ^that  is,  so  to  minister,  that  religion^  and 
charity,  puUic  peace  and  private  blessings,  may  be  in  thdr 
exaltation. 

As  Icmg  as  it  was  thus  done  by  the  primitive  bishops,  the 
princes  and  the  people  gave  them  all  honour ;  insomuch,  that 
by  a  decree  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  bishop  had  power 
given  him  to  retract  the  sentences  made  by  the  presidents  of 
provinces ;  and  we  find,  in  the  acts  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  he 
rescued  some  innocent  persons  from  death,  when  the  execu- 
tioner was  ready  to  strike  the  fatal  blow ;  which  thing,  even 
when  it  fell  into  inconvenience,  was  indeed  forbidden  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  but  the  confidence  and  honour  was 
only  changed,  it  was  not  taken  away;  for  the  condemned 
criminal  had  leave  to  appeal  to  the  ^  Audientia  lEpiscopalis/ 
to  '  the  Bishops^  Court.'  This  was  not  any  right  which  the 
bishops  could  challenge,  but  a  reward  of  their  [piety;  and  so 
long  as  the  holy  office  was  holily  administered,  the  world 
found  so  much  comfort  and  s^urity,  so  much  justice  and 
mercyj  so  many  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings,  consequent 
to  the  ministries  of  that  order,  that,  as  the  Galatians  to 
St.  Paul,  *  men  have  plucked  out  their  eyes'  to  do  them 
service,  and  to  do  them  honour.  For  then  episcopacy  did 
that  good  that  God  intended  by  it ;  it  was  a  spiritual  govern- 
ment, by  spiritual  persons,  for  spiritual  ends.  Then  the 
princes  and  the  people  gave  them  honours,  because  they  de- 
served, and  sought  them  not ;  then  tney  gave  them  wealth, 
because  they  would  dispend  it  wisely,' frugally,  and  charitably ; 
then  they  gave  them  power,  because  it  was  sure  to  be  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  innocent,  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed, 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  reward  of  the  vir- 
tuous. Then  they  desired  to  be  judged  by  them,  because 
their  audiences,  or  courts,  did  7i(sp%il^&iv  ro  fiaqSapiKov,  *  they 
appeased  all  furious  sentences,'  and  taught  gentle  principles, 
and.  gave  merdful  measures,  and  in  their  courts  were  all  equity 
and  piety,  and  Christian  determinations. 

But  afterwards,  when  they  did  fall  sU  St/vaffre/av,   *  into  se- 
cular methods,'  and  made  their  counsels  vain  by  pride,  and 
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dirtied  their  sentences  with  money,  then  th^y  became  likt 
other  men ;  and  8o  it  will  be^  unless  the  bishops  be  more  hofy 
than  other  men :  tut  when  our  sanctity  and  severity  shall  be 
as  eminent  as  the  calling  is,  then  we  aliaJl  be  called  to  councils, 
and  sit  in  public  meetings,  and  bring  comfort  to  privalte  fmoA* 
lies,  and  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  '  jus  rektikmis,^  such 
as  was  between  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  senate;  they 
courted  one  another  into  power,  and,  in  giving  honour,  strove 
to  outdo  each  other ;  for  from  an  humble  wise  man  no  man 
will  snatch  an  employment  that  is  honourable ;  but  from  tfat 
proud  and  from  the  covetous  every  maii  endeavours  to  wrest 
it,  and  thinks  it  lawful  prize. 

My  time  is  now  done ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  speak  to 
the  third  part  of  my  text,  the  reward  of  the' good  steward  and 
of  the  bad ;  I  shall  only  mention  it  to  you  in  a  short  exhort- 
ation, and  so  conclude.     In  the  primitive  church,  a  bishop 
was  never  admitted  to  public  penance ;  not  only  because  in 
them  every  crime  is  ten,  and  be  that  could  discern  a  pubfic 
shame,  could  not  deserve  a  public  honour;  nor  yet  only 
because  every  such  punishment  was  scandalous,  and  did  more 
evil  by  the  example  of  the  crime,  than  it  could  do  good  by  the 
example  of  the  punishment ;  but  also  because  no  spiritual 
power  is  higher  than  the  episcopal,  and  thereC(»:e  they  were 
to  be  referred  to  the  Divine  judgm^it,  which  was  likely^  to 
fall  on  them  very  heavily :  iixorof^'iast  ay^arw  h  Kuptosf  *'  the 
Lord  will  cut  the  evil  stewards  asunder  ;^  he  will  suffer  schisms 
and  divisions  to  enter  in  upon  us,  and  that  will  sadly  cut  us 
asunder;  but  the  evil  also  shall  fall  upon  their  persons,  like 
the  punishment  of  quartering  traitors^  iv«  x»i  as  iu^/jbektiffrl 
rafA'na'ipf  punishment  with  the  circumstances  of  detestation  and 
exemplarity.     Consider,  therefore,  what  is  your  great  duty. 
Consider  what  is  your  great  danger.     The  lines  of  duty  I  have 
already  described;  only   remember  how   dear  and  precious 
souls  are  to  God,  since  for  their  salvation  Christ  gave  his 
blood ;  and  therefore  will  not  easily  lose  them,  whom,  though 
they  had  sinned  against  him,  yet  he  so  highly  valued :  remem- 
ber that  you  are  Christ's  deputies  in  the  care  of  souls,  and 
that  you  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  apostles.     ^'  Non  est  fadle 
stare  loco  Fauli,  et  tenere  gradum  Petri  f  ^  you  have  und^^ 
taken  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  office  of  St  Peter;  and 
what,  think  you,  upon  this  account,  will  be  required  of  usf 
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St.  Jerome  expresses  it  thus :  "  The  wisdom  and  skill  of  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  so  great^  that  his  countenance,  his  gesture, 
his  motion,  ey&ry  thing  should  be  vocal,  **  ut  quicquid  agit, 
quicquid  loquitur,  doctrina  sit  apostolorum  r*'  "  that  whatever 
he  does  or  speaks,  be  doctrine  apostoUcal.^'     The  ancient 
fathers  had  a  pious  opinion,  that  besides  the  angel-guardian 
which  is  appcnnted  to  the  guard  of  every  man,  there  is  to 
e^ery  bishop  a  second  angel  appointed  to  him  at  the  consecra* 
tion ;  and  to  this  Qrigen  alludes,  saying  that  every  bishop^ 
rick  hath  two  angels,  the  one  visible  and  the  other  invisible. 
This  is  a  great  matter,  and  shows  what  a  precious  thing  that 
order  and  those  persons  are  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  but  then  this 
also  means,  that  we  should  lead  angelic  lives,  which  the  church 
rarely  well  expresses  by  saying,  that  episcopal  dignity  is  the 
ecclesiastic  state  of  perfection,  and  supposes  the  persons  to 
be  so  far  advanced  in  holiness,  as  to  be  in  the  state  of  con* 
firmation  in  grace.    But  I  shall  say  nothing  of  these  things, 
because  it  may  be  they  press  too  hard ;  but  the  use  I  shall 
make  of  it,  upon  occasion  of  the  reward  of  the  good  and  bad 
steward,  is  to  remind  you  of  your  great  danger.    For  if  it  be 
required  of  bishops  to  be  so  wise  and  so  holy,  so  industrioua 
and  so  careful,  so  busy  and  so  good,  up  to  die  height  of  best 
examples ;  if  they  be  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  are  the  hus- 
bands of  the  churches ;  if  they  be  the  shepherds  of  the  flocks 
and  stewards  of  the  household;  it  is  very  fit  they  consider 
their  danger,  that  they  may  be  careful  to  do  their  duty.     St, 
Bernard  considers  it  well  in  his  epistle  to  Henry,  archbishop 
of  Sens: — If  I,  lying  in  my  cell,  and  smoking  under  a  bushel^ 
not  shining,  yet  cannot  avoid  the  breath  of  the  winds,  but  that 
my  light  is  almost  blown  out ;    what  will  become  of  my 
candle,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  candlestick,  and  set  upon  a  hill  ? 
I  am  to  look  to  myself  alone,  and  provide  for  my  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  offend  myself,  I  am  weary  of  myself,  I  am  my 
own  scandal  and  my  own  danger ;  my  own  eye  and  mine  own 
belly,  and  my  own  appetite,  find  me  work  enough ;  and  there- 
fore God  help  them,  who,  beside  themselves,  are  answerable 
for  [^many  others^    Jacob  kept  the  sheep  of  Laban,  and  we 
keep  the  sheep  of  Christ;  and  Jacob  was  to  answer  for  every 
sheep  that  was  stolen,  and  every  lamb  that  was  torn  by  the 
wild  beast ;  and  so  shall  we  too,  if  by  our  fault,  one  of  CImst's 
sheep  perish;  and  yet  it  may  be,  there  are  one  hundred 
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thousand  souls  committed  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  som6 
one  shepherd,  who  yet  will  find  his  own  soul  work  enough  for. 
all  his  care  and  watchfulness.  If  any  man  should  desire  me 
to  carry  a  frigate  into  the  Indies,  in  which  one  hundred  men 
were  embarked^  I  were  a  madman  to  undertake  the  charge 
without  proportionable  skill;  and,  therefore,  when  there  is 
more  danger^  and  more  souls,  and  rougher  seas,  and  more 
jsecret  rocks,  and  horrible  storms,  and  the  shipwreck  is  an 
eternal  loss,'  the  matter  will  then  require  great  consideration 
in  the  undertaking,  and  greatest  care  in  the  conduct. 

Upon  this  account  we  find  many,  brave  persons,  in  the  first 
and  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  church,  with  great  resolution 
refusing  episcopacy.  I  wiU  not  speak  of  those,  who,  for  fear, 
of  martyrdom,  declined  it,  but  those,  who,  for  fear  of  dam- 
nation, did  refuse.  St.  Bernard  was  by  three  rich  cities 
severally  called  to  be  their  bishop,  and  by  two  to  be  their 
archbishop,  and  he  refused  them ;  St.  Dominicus  refused  four 
successively ;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  refused  the  archbishoprick 
of  Naples;  and  Vincentius  Ferrarius  would  not  accept  of 
Yalentia  or  Ilerda;  and  Bemardinus  Senensis  refused  the 
bishopricks  of  Sens,  Urbin,  and  Ferrara.  They  had  reason ; 
and  yet,  if  they  had  done  amiss  in  that  office  which  they  de- 
clined, it  had  been  something  more  excusable ;  but  if  they 
that  seek  it,  be  as  careless  in  the  office  as  they  are  greedy  of 
the  honour,  that  will  be  found  intolerable.  -^^  Electus  epis-^ 
copus  ambulat  in  disco,  recusans  volvitur  in  arefi,"  said  the 
hermit  in  St.  Jerome;  "The  bishop  walks  upon  round  and 
trundling  stones ;  but  he  that  refuses  it,  stands  upon  a  floor.'' 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it ;  because  I  suppose  you  have 
read  it,  and  considered  it,  in  St.  Chrysostom'*s  six  books  *  de 
Sacerdotio;'  in  the  Apologetic  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus; 
in  the  pastoral  of  St.  Gregory  of  Rome ;  in  St.  Dionysius*s 
eighth  epistle  to  Demophilus;  in  the  letters  of  Epiphanius 
to  St.  Jerome ;  in  St.  Austin's  epistle  to  bishop  Valerius ;  in 
St.  Bemard'^s  life  of  St.  Malcahy ;  in  St.  Jerome's  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eighth  epistle  to  Fabiola.  These  things,  I  am 
fiure,  you  could  not  read  without  trembling;  and  certainly,  if 
it  can'  belong  to  any  Christian,  then — **  work  out  your  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling" — ^that  is  the  bishop's  burden. 
For  the  bishop  is  like  a  man  that  is  surety  for  his  friend ;  he  is 
bound  for  many,  and  for  great  sums ;  what  is  to  be  ^one  in 
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this  case,  Solomon's  answer  is  the  .way :  "  Do  this  now,  my 
son,  deliver  thyself,  make  sure  thy  friend,  give  not  sleep  to 
thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eye-lids  ^ :"  that  is,  be  sedu- 
lous to  discharge Ihy  trust,  to  perform  thy  charge;  be  zealous 
for  souls,  and  careless  of  money :  and  remember  this,  that 
even  in  Christ's  family   there  was  one  sad  example  of  an 

'  apostate  aj)ostle;  and  he  fell  into  that  fearful  estate  merely 
by  the  desire  and  greediness  of  money;   ,Be  warm  in  zeal, 
and  indifierent  in  thy  temporalities :  for  he  that  is  zealous  in 
temporals,' and  cold  in  the  spiritual;  he  that  doth  the  acces^ 
sories  of  his  calling  by  himself,  and  the  principal  by  his  depu-^ 
ties ;  he  that  is  present  at  the  feast  of  sheep-shearing,  and 
puts  others  to  feed  the  flock ;  hath  no  sign  at  all  upon  him 
of  a  good  ^epherd.    ^^  It  is  not  fit  for  us  to  leave  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  serve  tables,^  said  the  apostles.     And  if  it  be  a 
less  worthy  office  to  serve  the  tables  even  of  the  poor,  to  the 
diminution  of  our  care  in  the  dispensation  of  God's  word, — ^it 
must  heeds  be  ian  unworthy  employment  to  leave  the  word  of 
Grod,  and  to  attend  the  rich  and  superfluous  furniture  of  our 
own -tables.    Remember  the  quaUty  of  your  charges :  ^/  Civitas 
est,  vigilate  ad  custodiam  et  concordiam;  sponsa  est,  studete 
amari ;  oves  sunt,  intendite  pastui*.''  *  The  church  is  a  spouse;' 
the  universal  church  is  Christ's  spouse,  but  your  own  diocese 
is  yours ;  ^  behave  yourselves,  so  that  ye  be  beloved.     Your 
people  are  as  sheep,'  and  they  must  be  fed,  and  guided,  and 
preserved,  and  healed,  and  brought  home.     ^  The  church  is  a 
dty,'  and  you  are  the  watchmen ;  ^  take  care  that  the  city  be 
kept  at  unity  in  itself;'  be  sure  to  make  peace  amongst  your 
people ;  suffer  no  hatreds,  no  quarrels,  no  suits  at  law  amongst 
the  dtizens,  which  you  can  avoid ;  make  peace  in  your  dioceses 
by'  all  the  ways  of  prudence,  piety,  and  authority,  that  you 
can ;  and  let  not  your  own  corrections  of  criminals  be  to  any 
purpose  but  for  their  amendment,  for  the  cure  of  offenders  as 
long  as  there  is  hope,-  and  for  the  security  of  those  who  are 
sound  and  whole.     Preach  often,  and  pray  continually;  let 
your  disdpline  be  with  charity,  and  your  censures  slow ;  let 
not  excommunications  pass  for.  trifles,  and  drive  not  away  the 
fly  from  your  brother's  forehead  with  a  hatchet;  give  counsel 

•  frequently,  and  dispensations  seldom,  but  never  without  ne- 

'  Prov.  vi.  8^  4.  '  D.  Bernard,  ad  Henr.  Episc.  Senensem. 
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cessity  or  great  charity;  let  ey«i3^  place  in  your  diocese  say, 
<<  Invenerunt  me  vi^les,^    ^<  The  watchmen  have  found  me 
out,**  ^ hassovelim  ;*  they  that  walk  diiejcity  round  have  sought 
me  out,  and  found  me.  ^^  Let  every  one  c£  us,^  as  St.  Paul's* 
expression  is,  '<  show  himfieflf  a  workman  diat  diall  not  be 
ashamed  ;^  '  operarium  inoonfudbilem/  mark  that ;  ^  such  a 
Ifibourer  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame'*  for  his  illness  or  his 
unskilfulness,   his  falseness  and  unfaithfulness^  in  that  day 
when  the  great  Bishop  of  souls  shall  make  hislastand  dreadful 
visitation ;  fen*,  be  sure,  there  is  not  a  carcass  nor  a  skin,  not 
a  lock  of  wool  nor  a  drop  of  milk  of  the  whole  flock,  but  God 
shall  for  it  call  the  idle  shepherd  to  a  severe  account.    And 
how,  think  you,  will  his  anger  bum,  when  he  diall  see  so 
many  goats  standing  at  his  left  hand,  and  so  few  sheep  at  his 
right  ?  and,  upon  inquiry,  shall  find  that  his  ministering  shep- 
herds were  wolves  in  sheep^s  clothing  ?  and,  that,  by  their  ill 
example  or  pernicious  doctrines,  their  care  of  moiiey  and 
carelessness  of  their  flocks,  so  many  souls  perish,  who,  if  they 
had  been  carefully  and  tenderly,  wisely  and  oonsdendously 
handled,  might  have  sbined  as  bright  as  angds  ?    And  it  is  a 
sad  consideration  to  remember,  how  many  souls  are  pitifully 
handled  in  this  world,  and  carelessly  dismissed  out  of  this 
world ;  they  are  left  to  live  at  th^r  own  rate,  and  when  tbey 
|a*e  sick,  they  are  bidden  to  be  of  good  comfort,  andt  then  fdl 
is  well;  who,  when  they  are  dead,  find  themselves  cheated  of 
their  precious  and  invaluable  eternity.     Oh,   how  will  those 
souls,  in  their  eternal  prisons,  for  ever  curse  those  evil  and  false 
guides  {   And  how  will  those  evil  guides  themselves  abide  in 
judgment,   when  the  angels  of  wrath   snatch  their '  abused 
people  into  everlasting  torments  ?    For  will  God  Uess  them, 
or  pardon  them,  by  whom  so  many  souls  perish  ?    Shall  they 
reign  with  Christ,  who  evacuate  the  d^th  of  Christ,  and  make 
it  useless  to  dear  souls  ?  Shall  they  partake  of  Christ's  glories, 
by  whom  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  less  joy  in  heaven 
itsdf,  even  because  sinners  are  not  converted,  and  God  is  not 
glorified,  and  the  people  is  not  instructed,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Gi)d  is  not  filled  ?     Oh  no ;  the  curses  of  a  false  prophet 
will  fall  upon  them,  and  the  reward  of  the  evil  steward  will 
b6  their  portion;    and  they   who  destroyed  the   sheep,  or 

»  2  Tim.  ii. 
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neglected  them^  fihall  have  their  portion  with  'goats  for  ever 
and  erer,  in  everlasting  burnings,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  dwelL 

Can  any  thing  be  beyond  this  ?  beyond  damnation?     Surely 
a  man  would  think  not :  and  yet  I  remember  a  severe  saying 
of  St.  Gregmy,  ^^  Scire  debent  prsekti,  quod  tot  mortibus  digdi 
sunt,   quot  perditioms  exempla  ad  ^ubditos   extenderunt  :^ 
<  One  dmnnation  is  not  enough  for-an  evil  shepherd ;  but  for 
every  soul  who  dies  by  his  evil  example  or  pernicious  care- 
lessness, he  deserves  a  new  death,  a  new  damnation.^ — Let  us, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  faithful,  walk  warily,  and  watch  care- 
fully, and  rule  diligently,  and  pray  assiduously ;  for  God  is 
more  propense  to  rewards  than  to  punishments ;  and  the  good 
steward,  that  is  wise  and  faithful  in  his  dispensation,  shall  be 
greatly  blessed.   But  how  ?   "  He  shall  be  made  ruler  over  the 
household.^    What  is  that  ?  for  he  is  so  already.     True :  but 
he  shall  be  much  more :  ^  Ex  dispensatore  faciet  procuratorem  ;** 
God  will  treat  him,  as  Joseph  was  treated  by  his  master ;  ^  he 
was  first  a  steward,  and  then  a  procurator;'  one  that  ruled  his 
goods  without  account,  and  without  restraint.     Our  ministry 
shall  pass  into  empire,  our  labour  into  rest,  oiu*  watchfulness 
into  fruition,  and  our  bishoprick  to  a  kingdom.     In  the  mean 
time,  our  bishopricks  are  a  great  and  wdghty  care,  and,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  our  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  our  rule 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  our  strengths  are  the  powers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  spi- 
ritual ;  and  the  eye  of  God  watches  over  us  ciuiously,  to  see 
if  we  watch  over  our  flocks  by  day  and  by  night.    And  though 
the  prinutive   church,  as  the  ecclesiastic  histories  observe, 
when  they  deposed  a  bishop  from  his  office,  ever  concealed 
his  crime,  and  made  no  record  of  it,  yet  remember  this,  that 
God  does  and  will  call  us  to  a  strict   and   severe  account. 
Take  heed  that  you  may  never  hear  that  fearful  sentence, 
^«  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat."     If  you  suffer 
Christ^s  little  ones  to  starve,  it  will  be  required  severely  at 
your  hands.     And  know  this,  that  the  time  will  quickly  come, 
in  which  God  shall  say  unto  thee,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
*^  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ? 
What  wilt  thou  say  when  he  shdl  visit  thee  ^  ?'^ 

^  Jer.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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God,  of  his  mercy,  grant  unto  us  all  to  be  so  faithful  and 
so  wise  as  to  convert  souls,  and  to  be  ^so  :blessed  and  so 
assisted,  that  .we  may  give  an  account  of  our  charges  with 
joy,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  edification  and  security  of 
our£ocks,  and  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls,  in  that  day 
when  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls  shall  come 
to  judgment,  even  our  Lord:  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  love  and  obedien<?e,  now  and  fpr  evermore,  Amen*^ 
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BBFOAE  THIS  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  U>RD8  JUSTICES,  AND  THE  LORDS 
SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  AND  THE  COMMONS. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL, 


AND  COMMONS  OF  IRELAND, 


ASSEMBLED  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

I  OUGHT  not  to  dispute  your  commands  for  the 
printing  my  Sermon  of  Obedience,  lest  my  sermon 
should  be  '  protestatio  contra  factum/  Here  I  know 
my  example  would  be  the  best  use  to  this  doctrine ; 
ud  I  am  sure  to  find  no  inconveniency  so  great,  as 
that  of  disobedience ;  neither  can  I  be  confident  that 
I  am  wise  in  any  thing,  but  when  I  obey ;  for  then 
I  have  the  wisdom  of  my  superior  for  my  warrant, 
or  my  excuse.  I  remember  the  saying  of  Aurelius 
the  emperor,  **  JEquixxB  est  me  tot  et  talium  amicorum 
consilium,  quam  tot  tales  meam  unius  voluntatem 
sequi.''  I  could  easily  have  pretended  excuses; 
but  that  day  I  had  taught  others  the  contrary,  and  I 
would  not  shed  that  chalice,  which  my  own  hands 
had  newly  filled  with  waters  issuing  from  the  foun- 
tains of  salvation. 
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My  eyes  are  almost  grown  old  with  seeing  the 
horrid  mischiefe,  which  came  from  rebellion  and 
disobedience;  and  I  would  willingly  now  be  blest 
with  observation  of  peace  and  righteousness,  plenty 
and  religion,  which  do  already,  and  I  hope  shall  for 
ever,  attend  upon  obedience  to  the  best  King,  and 
the  best  Church,  in  the  world.  I  see  no  objection 
against  my  hopes,,  but  that  which  ought  least  of 
all,  in  this  case,  to  be  pretended.  Men  pretend 
conscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against  St. 
Paul's  doctrine,  teaching  us  to  '  obey  for  conscience ' 
sake;*  but  to  disobey  for  conscience  in  a  thing 
indifferent,  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  our 
religion. 

It  is  yery  hard,  when  the  prince  is  forced  to  say 
to  his  rebellious  subject,  as  God  did  to  his  stubborn 
people,  *Quid'faciam  tibi?'  I  have  tried  all  the 
ways  I  can  to  bring  thee  home,  and  '  what  shall  I 
now  do  unto  thee  Y  The  subject  should  rather  ;Saiy, 
*  Quid  me  vis  facere  V  *  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  T  This  question  is  the  best  end  of  disputations. 
**  Gorrumpitur  atque  dissolvitur  imperantis  oflBcium, 
si  quis  ad  id  quod  facere  jussus  est,  non  obsequio 
debito,  sed  consilio  non  considerato,  respondeat," 
said  one  in  A.  Gellius :  When  a  subject  is  cofti- 
tnanded  to  obey,  arid  he  disputes,  and  says.  Nay, 
but  the  other  is  better ;'  he  is  like  a  servant  that 
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gives  his  master  necessary  counsel,  when  he  requires 
of  him  a  necessary  obedience.  "  Utilius  parere 
edicto  quam  efferre  consilium  ;**  "  He  had  better 
obey  than  give  counsel  ;'*  by  how  much  it  is  better 
to  be  profitable  than  to  be  witty,  to  be  full  of  good- 
ness, rather  than  full  of  talk  and  argument. 

But  all  this  is  acknowledged  true  ii\  strong  men, 
but  not  in  the  weak ;  in  vigorous,  but  not  in  tender 
consciences ;  for  obedience  is  strong  meat,  and  will 
not  down  with  weak  stomachs  ;  as  if,  in  the  world, 
any  thing  were  easier  than  to  obey ;  for  we  see  that 
the  food  of  children  is  milk  and  laws ;  the  breast- 
milk  of  their  nurses,  'and  the  commands  of  their 
parents,  is  all  that  food  and  government,  by  which 
they  are  kept  from  harm  and  hunger,  and  conducted 
to  life  and  wisdom.  And,  therefore,  they  that  are 
weak  brethren,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  have  the 
least  reason  to  pretend  an  excuse  for  disobedience ; 
for  nothing  can  secure  them  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
laws;  for  they  are  like  children  in  minority — they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  their  own  conduct ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  live  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  superiors  is  their  guide  and  their  security. 
And  this  was  wisely  advised  by  St.  Paul :  •'  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations ;"  that  is  not  the  way  for  him ;  children 
must  not  dispute  with  their  fathers  and  their  masters. 
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If  bid  men  will  dispute,  let  them  look  to  it ;  that  is 
meat  for  the  strong  indeed,  though  it  be  not  very 
nutritive;  but  the  laws  and  the  counsels,  the  ex- 
hortations and  the  doctrines  of  our  spiritual  rulers, 
are  the  measures,  by  which  God  hath  appointed 
babes  in  Christ  to  become  men,  and  the  weak  to 
become  strong  ;  and  they  that  are  not  to  be  received 
to  doubtful  disputations,  are  to  be  received,  with  the 
arms  of  love^  into  the  embTaces  of  a  certain  and  re- 
gular obedience. 

But  it  would  be  considered,  that  '  tenderness  of 
conscience '  is  an  equivocal  term,  and  does  not  always 
signify  in  a  good  sense.     For  a  child  is  of  tender 
flesh ;  but  he  whose  foot  is  out  of  joint,  or  hath  a 
bile  in  his  arm,  or  hath  strained  a  sinew*  is  much 
more  tender.    The  tenderness  of  age  is  that  weak- 
ness, that  is  in  the  ignorant  and  the  new  beginners : 
the  tenderness  of  a  bile, — ^that  is  soreness  indeed, 
rather  than  tenderness, — ^is  of  the  diseased,  the  abused, 
and  the  mispersuaded.      The  first,  indeed,  are  to 
be  tenderly  dealt  with,  and  have  usages  accordingly ; 
but  that  is  the  same  I  have  already  told ;  you  must 
teach  them,  you  must  command  them,   you  must 
guide  them,  you  must  choose  for  them,  you  must  be 
their  guardians,  and  they  must  comport  themselves 
accordingly.    But  for  that  tenderness  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  disease  and  soreness  of  conscience,  it 
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must  be  cured  by  Anodynes  and  soft  usages^  unless 
they  prove  ineffective,  and  that  the  lancet  may  be 
necessary.    But  there  are  amongst  us  such  tender 
stomachs  that  cannot  ^idure  milk,  but  can  very  well 
digest  iron ;  consciences  so  t^er,  that  a  ceremony 
is  greatly  offetisivey  but  rebellion  is  not;  a  surplice 
drives  them  away,  as  a  bird  afirighted  with  a  mail 
of  clouts,  but  their  consciences  can  suffer  them  to 
despise  government,  and  «peak  evil  of  dignities,  and 
curse  all  that  are  not  of  their  opinion,  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  commit  sacrilege,  and 
account  schism  the  character  of  saints.    The  true 
tenderness  of  conscience  is,  1.  That  which  is  impa* 
tient  of  a  sin ;  2.  It  will  not  endure  any  thing  that 
looks  like  it ;  add  3.  It  will  not  give  offence.    Now, 
since  all  sin  is  disobedi^ice,  1.  It  will  be  rarely 
contingent  that  a  man,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
shall  be  tied  to  disobey,  to  avoid  sin ;  and  certain 
it  is,  if  such  a  case  could  happen,  yet  2.  Nothing  of 
our  present  questimi  is  so  like  a  sin,  as  when  we 
refuse  to  obey  the  laws.    To  stand  in  a  clean  vest- 
ment is. not  so  ill  a  sight  as  to  see  men  stand  in 
separati(Hi;  and  to  kneel  at  the  communion,  is  not 
so  like  idolatry,  as  rebellion  is  to  witchcraft.     And 
then,  3.  For  the  matter  of  *  giving  offences/  what 
scandal  is  greater  than  that  which  scandalizes  the 
laws  1    And  who  is  so  carefully  to  be  observed,  lest 
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he  be  offended/ as  the  King?  And  if  that  whidi: 
ojQfends  the  weak  brother,  is  ta  be  avoided,  much, 
more  that  which  offends  the  strong ;  for  this  is  cer- 
tainly really  criminal ;  but  for  the  other,  it  is  *  much 
odds  but  it  is  mistaken.  And  when  the  case  is  so 
put,  between  the  obedient  and  the  disobedient^  which, 
shall  be  offended,  and  one  will, — ^I  suppose  there  is 
no  question  but  the  laws  will  take  more  care  of  sub- 
jects than  of  rebels,  and  not  weaken  them  in  their 
duty,  in  compliance  with  those  that  hate  the  laws, 
and  will  not  ensure  the  government. 

And  after  all  this  in  the  conduct  of  government,, 
what  remedy  can  there  be  to  those,  that  call  them-^ 
selves  'tender  consciences?'  I  shall  not  need  ta 
say,  that  every  man  can  easily  pretend  it ;  for  we 
have  seen  the  .vilest,  part  of  mankind,  men  that  have 
done  things  so  horrid, ,  worse  than  which  the  sun 
never  saw,  yet  pretend  tender  consciences;  against 
ecclesiastical  lajvs.  But  I  will  suppose  that  they 
are  really  such;  that  they,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  follow  Absalom,  and  in  weakness  hide  their 
heads  in  little  conventicles,  and  places  of  separation, 
for  a  trifle ;  what  would  they  have  done  for  them- 
selves. 

*If  you  make  a  law  of  order,  and,  in  the  sanction, 
put  a  clause  of  favour  for  tender  consciences,  do  not 
you  invite  every  subject  to  disobedience  by  irapu- 
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nity ,  and  teach  him  how  to  make  his  own  excuse  ? 
Is  not  such  a  law,  a  law  without  an  obligation? 
May  not  every  man  choose  whether  he  will  obey  or 
no  ?  and  if  he  pretends  to  disobey  out  of  conscience, 
is  not  he  that  disobeys,  equally  innocent  with  the 
obedient ;  altogether  as  just,  as  not  having  done 
any  thing  without  leave ;  and  yet  much  more  religious 
and  conscientious  ?  •  Quicunque  vult,'  is  but  an  ill 
preface  to  a  law;  and  it  is  a  strange  obligation,  that 
makes  no  difference  between  him  that  obeys  and  him 
that  refuses  to  obey. 

But  what  course  must  be  taken  with  *  tender 
consciences?'  Shall  the  execution  of  the  law  be 
suspended  as  to  all  such  persons  ?  That  will  be  all 
one  with  the  former :  for  if  the  execution  be  com- 
manded to  be  suspended,  then  the  obligation  of  the 
law  by.  command  is  taken  away,  and  then  it  were 
better  there  were  no  law  made.  And  indeed  that  is 
the  pretension,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  business ; 
they  suppose  the  best  way  to  prevent  disobedience 
is  to  take  away  all  laws.  It  is  a  short  way  indeed ; 
there  shall  then  be  no  disobedience;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  shall  be  no  government:  but  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  to  take  away 
all  wine  and  strong  drink,  to  prevent  drunkenness, 
would  not  be  half  so  great  a  folly. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  tell  what  to  advise  in  this 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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doctrine,  and  then  practises  it ;  and  that  you  have 
hitherto  done,  very  piously  and  very  prosperously. 
I  pray  God  continue  to  dii'ect  your  counsels,  so  that 
you,  in  all  things,  may  please  him^  and  in  all  things 
be  blessed  by  him,  that  all  generations  may  call  you 
blessed  instruments  of  a  lasting  peace,  the  restorers 
of  the  old  paths,  the  patrons  of  the  churchy  friends  of 
religion,  and  subjects  fitted .  for  your  prince,  who  is 
just  up  to  the  greatest  example,  and  merciful  beyond 
all  examples  ;  a  prince  who  hath  been  nourished^  and 
preserved,  and  restored,  and  blessed,  by  miracles ;  a 
prince  whose  virtues  and  fortunes  are  equally  the 
greatest. 


SERMON 


PREACHBD   AT   THE 


.    «     *  •  «  ■ 


OPENING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT, 


SERMON  V. 


Behold  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  raww;*— 1  Sam.  xv.  latter  part  of  verse  9,% 

For  tebelHon  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcrafiy  arid  stubborfiness  is 
as  iniquity  and  idolatry.'^Fmii  part  of  verse  SS. 

liJ  the  trorld,  ticrthirig  fe  mofe  cfai^  ttiaii  to  say  diir  prayers, 
ttnA  to  bh€f  oiir  stlfkiriofs;  and  jret  iii  the  world,  there  is 
^t6th}fi^  to  #lrich  Ve  are  So  UHtrilKiig  as  to  prayei",  knd 
iidtliirig  seetas  sd  intolerable  ^  obedience^  fot  men  esteem 
dl  laws  to  hb  fefttets,  and  thdr  superiors  Ste  their  enemies : 
atnd  wheh  a  command  ii^  ^^tly  w£<  ttrrh  into  all  shapei^ 
df  tsitti^9  io  esdape  frotn  the  imposition :  for  either  the 
i^Utbbiity  is  incompete^it,  or  the  law  itself  is  *  skttltutn  iion 
hdrtami*  or  it  ih  iittpd^sible  to  be  kejrt,  or  At  ledst  yei-y 
llicolnvetiitat^  aiid  we'  i^  to  be  relieved  in  equity ;  or  there 
li  ^  i^ebf  e^t  disp^satioft,  knd  it  iae^  not  biiid  in  my  particular 
e^e,  ot  rtdt  liow;  or  it  ii  btft  the  law  of  a  man,  and  was 
made  for  k  6ertaiit  end ;  or  it  doe^  iiot  bind  the  conscience, 
tftit  it  was  only  for  political  regacrds  i  o^,  if"  the  worst  bappen, 
I  Mil  obey  pflssively,  and  then  I  atn  innocent.  Thiis  ev^ry 
man  snuflfe  up  the  wind,  like  "  the  wild  asses  in  the  wilder- 
fiess,^  and  thiiiks  that  authority  Is  an  encroachment  upon  a 
man'd  birthright  *,  and  in  the  meantime,  never  considers,  that 
Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  that  he  might  learn  us 
obedience,  and  in  that  also  make  tis  become  like  tinto  God. 
Ifr  hi*  ju9fti€«  and  his  mercy  he  Was  inimitable  before ;  but 
before  the  incarnation  df  Christ  we  could  not,  in  passive 
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graces,  imitate  God,  who  was  impassible :  but  he  was  pleased, 
at  a  great  rate,  to  set  forward  this  duty ;  and  when  himself 
became  obedient  in  the  hardest  point,  "  obediens  usque  ad 
mortem,"  and  is  now  become  to  us  "  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  obedience,''  as  well  as  of  our  faith, — "  admonetur  omnis 
aetas  fieri  posse  quod  aliquando  factum  est.''  We  must  needs 
confess  it  very  possible  to  obey  the  severest  of  the  Divine  laws, 
even  to  die  if  God  commands,  because  it  was  already  done  by 
a  man ;  and  we  must  needs  confess  it  excellent,  because  it  was 
done  by  God  himself. 

But  this  great  example  is  of  universal  influence  in  the 
whole  matter  of  obedience :  for,  that  I  may  speak  of  that  part 
of  this  duty,  which  can  be  useful,  and  concerns  us ;  men  do 
not  deny  but  they  must  obey  in  all  civil  things;  but  in 
religion  they  have  a  supreme  God  only,  and  conscience 
is  his  interpreter;  and,  in  effect,  every  man  must  be  the 
judge,  whether  he  shall  obey  or  no.  Therefore  it  is  that 
I  say,  the  example  of  our  Lord  is  the  great  determination  oi 
this  inquiry ;  for  he  did  obey  and  suffer,  according  to  the 
commands  of  his  superiors,  under  whose  government  he  was 
placed;  he  *  gave  his  back  to  the*smiters,  and  faiis  cheeks  to 
the  nippers ;'  he  kept  the  orders  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
customs  of  the  synagogues,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  rites 
of  the  temple ;  and  by  so  doing,  *  he  fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness.' Christ  made  no  distinctions  in  his  obedience;  but 
obeyed  God  *  in .  all  things,'  aiid  those  that  God  set  o\;er  him, 
*  in  all  things,  according  to  God,'  and  in  things  of  religion 
most  of  all;  because  t<^  obey  was  of  itself  a  great  instance 
of  religion ;  and  if  ever  religion ,  comes  to  .  be  pretended 
against  obedience,  in  any  thing  where  our  superior  can  com- 
mand, it  is  imposture:  for  that  is  the  purpose  of  u\y  text, 
**  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."  Our  own  judgment, 
our  own  opinion,  is  the  sacrifice  seldom  fi.t  to  be  offered  to 
God,  but  most  commonly  deserving  to  be  consumed  by  fire  : 
but,  take  it  at  the  best,  it  is  not  half  so  good  as  obedience; 
for  that  was,  indeed,  Christ's  sacrifice;  and,  as  David  said  of 
Goliah's  sword,  "  Non  est  alter  talis,"  diere  is  no  other 
sacrifice  that  can  be  half  so  good :  and  when  Abraham  had 
lifted  up  his  sacrificing  knife,  to  slay  his  son,  and  so  expressed 
his  pbedience,  God  would  have  no  more;  he  h^d  th^  pb^- 
dience,  and  he  cared  not  for  the  sacrifice. 
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By.  sacrifice  here,  then,  is  m^ant  the  external  and  con- 
tingent actions  of  religion ;  by  obedience,  is  meant  submission 
to  authority,  and  observing  the  command.  Obedience  is  a 
not  choosing  our  duty,  a  not  disputing  with  our  betters, 
not  to  argue,  not  to  delay,  not  to  murmur;  it  is  not  only  this, 
but  it  is  much  better ;  for  it  is  love, — and  simplicity ,-^and 
humility, — and  usefulness ;  and  I  think  these  do  reductively 
contain  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  whole  conjugation  of 
Christian  graces. 

My  text  is  a  perfect  proposition,  and  hath  no  special 
remark  in  the  words  of  it ;  but  19  only  a  great  representation 
of  the  most  useful  truth  to  all  kingdoms  and  parliaments,  and 
councils  and  authorities,  in  the  whole  world:  it  is  your 
charter,  and  the  sanction  of  your  authority,  and  the  stabili- 
ment  of  your  peace,  and  the  honour  of  your  laws,  and  the 
great  defence  of  your  religion,  and  the  building  up,  and  the 
guarding  of  the  king^s  throne.  It  is  that  by  which  all  the 
societies  in  heaven  and  earth  are  firm:  without  this  you 
cannot  have  a  village  prosperous,  or  a  ship  arrive  in  harbour : 
it  is  that  which  God  hath  bound  upon  us  by  hope  and  fear, 
by  wrath  and  conscience,  by  duty  and  necessity.  Obedience 
is  the  formality  of  all  virtues,  and  every  sin  is  disobedience : 
there  can  no  greater  thing  be  said,  unless  you  please  to  add, 
that  we  never  read  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up 
any  man  alive  but  a  company  of  rebeUious,  disobedient  people, 
who  rose  up  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  prince  of  the 
people,  and  the  priest  of  God.  For  obedience  is  the  most 
necessary  thing  in  the  world,  and  *  corruptio  optimi  est  pes- 
sima:^  disobedience  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  and  that 
alone  which  can  destroy  it». 

My  text  is  instanced  in  the  matter  of  obedience  to  God ; 
but  yet  the  case  is  so,  that  though  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
discourse  of  our  obedience  to  man,  I  shall  not  set  one  foot 
aside  from  the  main  intention  of  it ;  because  obedience  to  our 
superiors  is  really,  and  is  accounted  to  be,  obedience  to  God ; 
for  they  are  sent  by  God;  they  are  his  vicegerents,  his 
ministers,  and  his  ambassadors.  *^  Apostolus  cuj usque  est 
quisque,''  say  the  Jews;  "  Every  man's  apostle  is  himself ;'' 

»  Nullum  mal^m  majus  aut  infeliciter  feracius  quam  inobedientia.— iS>eneca. 
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and  '*  he  that  heareth  or  despiseth  you,''  said  Christ,  "  hear- 
eth  or  despiseth  me  i*^  and  the  reason  is  vety  evident, — ^beicilu^ 
It  is  ti6t  to  be  expected,  that  God  should  speak  to  ui  by  Bita- 
self,  but  sometimes  by  angels,  sometimes  by  prophets j  bhte  bjr 
his  Son,  and  always  by  his  servants. 

Now  I  desire  Wo  things  to  be  observed :— * 

JPirst  i  We  may  as  well  perceive  that  God  speaks  to  u^, 
when  he  uses  the  ministry  of  meuj  as  when  he  usds  thfe 
ministry  of  angels:  one  is  as  much  declared  and  as  certain 
lis  the  other.  And  if  it  be  said,  a  mati  may  pretend  to  comq 
frdin  God,  ahd  yet  deliver  nothing  but  his  own  errand,  that 
is  no  strange  thing :  but  remember  also  that  St.  Paul  pvLtk 
this  supposition  in  the  case  of  an  angel,  '*  If  an  angel  preach 
any  other  Gospel ;"  aiid  we  know  that  many  angels  Come  likfe 
angels  of  light,  who  yet  teach  nothing  but  the  ways  of  dark- 
ness. So  that  we  are  still  as  much  bound  to  obey  out 
superior  as  to  obey  an  abgel:  a  man  is  *paul6  minor  atigelis,' 
*  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;'  but  we  are  much  lo^et  than 
the  king.  Consider,  then,  trith  what  fear  tad  love  we 
should  receive  an  angel;  and  So  let  us  receive  all  thoS6 
whom  God  hath  sent  to  us,  and  set  over  us ;  for  they  Are  no 
less;  less,  indeed,  in  their  persons,  but  Hot  til  thd^  au- 
thorities. Nay,  the  case  is  dearer  yet;  for  we  are  Hot 
only  bound  to  receive  God's  deputies  as  Gokf  s  angiels, 
but  as  God  himself:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  in  the 
hand  of  a  man,  and  **  he  that  resists,  resists  God"*s  0i*dl- 
hance.*^  And  I  pray  remember,  that  there  is  not  ofily 
no  power  greater  than  God's,  but  there  is  no .  other ;  tot 
till  power  is  his.  The  consequent  of  this  is  plaiti  enough  ;  1 
ne^  say  no  more  of  it :  it  is  all  one  to  US  ^ho  conlmands, 
God,  or  God's  vicegerent.  This  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
observed. 

Secondly:  ^here  can  be  but  two  things  in  the  world 
required  to  make  obedieiice  necessary;  the  grejatriess  of  th^ 
iauthority,  and  the  worthiness  of  the  thing.  In  the  first  you 
see  the  case  can  have  no  difierence,  because  the  thing  itself 
is  but  one  :  there  is  but  one  authority  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  God's  ;  as  there  is  but  one  sun,  whose  light  is  difiirsed  into 
all  kingdoms.  But  is  there  not  great  difference  in  the  thing 
commanded?     Yes,  certainly  there  is  some;  but  nothing  to 
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warrant  disobedience :  for,  whatever  the  thing  be,  it  may  be 
commanded  by  man,  if  it  be  hot  couhtermanded  by  God. 
For, 

1.  It  is  not  required  thdt  ^ery  thing  commanded  should 
of  itself  be  necessary; — ^for  God  himself  oftentimes  com- 
mands things,  which  have  in  th6m  no  other  excellency  than 
that  of  obedience.  What  made  Abraham  *  the  friend  of  God  T 
and  what  made  his  offer  to  kill  his  son  to  be  so  pleasing  to 
God  ?  It  had  been  naturally  no  very  great  good  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  little  child  ;  but  only  that  it  was  obedience.  "WTiat 
excellency  was  there  in  the  journeys  of  the  patriarchs  from 
Mesopotamia  to  S}rria,  from  the  land  of  Canaan  into  Egypt  f 
and  what  thanks  could  the  sons  of  Israel  deserve,  that  they 
sat  still  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  P  and  how  can  a 
man  be  dearer  unto  God  by  keeping  of  a  feast,  or  building  of 
a  booth,  or  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  cutting  off  the  foreskiti 
of  a  boy,  or  washing  their  hands  and  garments  in  fair  water  ? 
There  was  nothing  in  these  things  but  the  obedience.  And 
when  our  blessed  Lord  himself  came  to  his  s«*vant,  to  take  of 
him  the  baptism  of  repentance,  alas !  he  could  take  nothing 
but  the  water  and  the  cereifiony ;  for,  as  TertiilHan  bbserves, 
he  was  '  nullius  poenitentise  debitor;^  he  was,  indeed,  '  a  just 
per'ton,  and  needed  no  repentance  ;'*  but  even  so  it  *  became 
him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  :*  but  yet  even  then  it  was  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  did  descend  upon  his  holy  head,  and  crowned 
that'  obedience,  though  it  were  but  a  ceremony.  Obedience, 
you  see,  mdy  be  necessary,  when  the  law  is  not  so :  fdr  iri 
tbeee  cases,  God's  Sdn  and  God's  servants  did  obey  in 
things,  which  were  made  good  only  by  the  commandment: 
and  if  we  do  so  in  the  instances  of  human  laws,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  but  that  what  was  not  of  itsfelf 
necessary,  is  made  so  by  the  authority  of  the  commander, 
and  the  force  of  the  commandment :  but  there  is  more  in  it 
than  so.     For, 

2.  We  pretend  to  be  willing  to  obey,  even  in  things 
naturally  not  necessary,  if  a  Divine  command  does  interpose ; 
but  if  it  be  only  a  commandment  of  man,  and  the  thing 
be  not  necessary  of  itself,  then  we  desire  to  be  excused.  But 
will  we  do  nothing  else  ?  We  ourselves  will  do  many  things, 
that  God  hath  not  commanded;  and  may  not  our  superiors 
Command  us,  in  many  cases,  to  do  what  we  may  lawfully  do 
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without  a  commandment  ?  Can  we  become  a  law  unto  our- 
selves, and  cannot  the  word  and  power  of  our  superiors  also 
become  a  law  unto  us?  hath  God  given  more  to  a  private 
than  to  a  public  hand  ?  But  consider  the  ill  consequents  of 
this  fond  opinion.  Are  all  the  practices  of  Geneva  or 
Scotland  recorded  in  the  word  of  God  ?  are  the  trifling  cere- 
monies of  their  public  penance  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels? 
are  all  the  rules  of  decency,  and  all  *  things  that  are  of  good 
report,'  and  all  the  measures  of  prudence,  and  the  laws  of 
peace  and  war,  and  the  customs  of  the  churches  of  God, 
and  the  lines  of  public  honesty,  are  all  these  described  to 
us  by  the  laws  of  God?  If  they  be,  let  us  see  and  read 
them,  that  we  may  have  an  end  to  all  questions  and  minute 
cases  of  conscience :  but  if  they  be  not,  and  yet  by  the  word 
of  God  these  are  bound  upon  us  in  general,  and  no  other- 
wise ;  then  it  follows,  that  the  particulars  of  all  these,  which 
may  be  infinite,  and  are  innumerable,  yet  may  be  the  matter 
of  human  laws ;  and  then  are  bound  upon  us  by  the  power  of 
God,  put  into  the  hands  of  man.  The  consequent  is  this, 
that  whatsoever  is  commanded  by  our  superiors,  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  or  whatsoever  is  }}pt  against  it,  is,  of  neces- 
sity, to  be  obeyed. 

3.  But  what  if  our  princes  or  our  prelates  command 
things  against  the  word  of  God  ?  What  then  ?  Why  nothing 
then,  but  that  we  must  obey  God,  and  not  man  ;  there  is  no 
dispute  of  that.  But  what  then  agadn?  Why,  therefore, 
says  the  papist,  *  I  will  not  obey  the  protestant  kings,  be- 
cause, against  the  word  of  God,  they  command  me  to  come 
to  church,  where  heresy  is  preached;** — *  and  T  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  bishops,'  saith  the  presbyterian,  *  because  they 
are  against  the  discipline  and  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and 
the  independent  hates  parochial  meetings,  and  is  wholly  for 
a  gathered  church,  and  supposes  this  to  be  the  practice  apos- 
tolical ;  and  *  I  will  not  bring  my  child  to  baptism,'  saith  the 
anabaptist,  *  because  God  calls  none  but  believers  to  that 
sacrament;'  and  *I  will  acknowledge  no  clergy,  no  lord,  no 
master,'  saith  the  quaker,  ^because  Christ  commands  us  ta 
**  call  nc»  man  master  on  the  earth,  and  be  not  called  of  men 
•  rabbi.'  "  And  if  you  call  upon  these  men  to  obey  the  autho- 
rity God  hath  set  over  them,  they  tell  you  with  one  voice,, 
with  all  their  hf^arts^  as  far  as  the  word  of  God  will  give  theov 
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leave ;  but  God  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  man :  and,  therefore, 
if  you  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them,  they  will  obey 
you  passively,  because  you  are  stronger ;  and  so  long  as  they 
know  it,  they  will  not  stir  against  you ;  but  they,  in  the  mean 
time,  are  little  less  than  martyrs,  and  you  no  better  than 
persecutors. 

What  shall  we  do  now  ?  for  here  is  evidently  a  great  heap 
of  disorder:  they  all  confess  that  authority  must  be  obeyed, 
but  when  you  come  to  the  trial,  none  of  them  all  will  do  it, 
and  they  think  they  are  not  bound :  but  because  their  opi* 
nions,  being  contrary,  cannot  all  be  right,  and,  it  may  be, 
none  of  them  are, — ^it  is  certain,  that  all  this  while  authority 
is  infinitely  wronged  and  prejudiced  amongst  them,  when  all 
fantastic  opinions  shall  be  accounted  a  sufficient  reason  to 
deejHse  it.  I  hope  the  presbyterian  will  join  with  the  pro- 
testant,  and  say,  that  the  papist,  and  the  Socinian,  and  the 
independent,  and  the  anabaptist,  and  the  quaker,  are  guilty 
of  rebellion  and  disobedience,  for  all  their  pretence  of  the 
word  of  God  to  be  on  their  side :  and  I  am  more  sure  that 
ail  these  will  join  with  the  protestant,  and  say,  that  the  pres- 
byterian hath  no  reason  to  disol^y  authority  upon  pretence 
of  their  new  government,  concerning  which  they  do  but  dream 
dreams,  when  they  think  they  see  visions.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  biggest  part  of  dissenters  in  the  whole  world  are  criminally 
disobedient ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  that  authority  is 
in  the  right  against  them,  aiid  ought  to  be  obeyed.  It  remains 
now,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  inquire  what  authority  is  to  do 
in  this  case,  and  what  these  sectaries  and  recusants  are  to  do ; 
for  these  are  two  things  worth  inquiry. 

1.  Concerning  authority.  All  disagreeing  persons,  to 
cover  their  foul  shame  of  rebellion  or  disobedience,  pretend 
conscience  for  their  judge,  and  the  Scripture  for  their  larw. 
Now  if  these  men  think,  that,  by  this  means,  they  proceed^ 
safely,  upon  the  same  ground  the  superior  may  do  what  he 
thinks  to  be  his  duty,  and  be  at  least  as  safe  as  they.  If  the 
rebellious  subject  can  think,  that,  by  God's  law,  he  ought 
not  to  obey,  the  prince  may,  at  the  same  time,  think,  that, 
by  God's  law,  he  ought  to  punish  him:  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  he  is  justly  punished,  as  he  thinks  it  certain  he  reason- 
ably disobeys.  Or  is  the  conscience  of  the  superior  bound 
to  relax  his  laws,  if  the  inferior  tells  him  so  ?     Can.  the  prince 
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give  law$  to  the  people's  will^  (tnd  can  the  people  .give 
measures  to  the  prince's  understanding  ?  If  any  pne  of  the 
people  can  prescribe  or  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  law, 
tl^en  evi^ry  on^  can ;  and  by  thi§  time  every  new  opinion  will 
introduce  a  new  law,  and  thi^t  law  shall  be  obeyed  by.  him 
only  that  hath  a  mind  to  it,  and  that  will  be  a  stirang^  law^ 
that  binds  a  man  only  to  dp  his  own  pleasure.  But  because 
the  king's  conscience  is  to  him  as  sure  a  rule,  as  the  con* 
sdence  of  any  disobedient  subject  can  be  to  himself,  the 
prince  is  as  much  bound  to  do  his  duty  in  government,  as 
the  other  can  be  to  follow  his  conscience  in  disagreeing ;  and 
the  consequent  will  be,  that  whether  the  subject  be  right  or 
wrong  in  the  disputation,;  it  is  certain  he  hath  the  just  reward 
of  disobedience  in  the  conclusion.  If  one  man's  conscience  can 
be  the  measure  of  another  man's  action,  why  shajU  not  the 
prince's  oonsc^e^nce  be  the  subject's  measure?  But  if  it 
cannot^  then  the  prince  is  not  to  depart  from  his  own.  con* 
3cience,  bi^t  proceed  according  to  the  laws  which  he  judges 
just  and  reasonable. 

2.  The  superior  is  tied,  by  the  laws  of  Christian  pharity, 
so  far  .to  bend  in  the  ministration  of  his  laws,  as  to  pity  the 
invincible  ignorance  and  weakness  of  his  abused  people^ 
^^  qui  devoratur  k  malis  pastoribus,^  as  St.  Jerome's  expres- 
sion is,  ^^  that  are  devoured  by  their  evil  sheph^'ds  f^  but  this 
is  to  last  no  longer  than  till  the  ignorance  can  be  cured,  and 
the  man  be  taught  his  duty ;  for  whatsoever  comes  after  this, 
looks  so  like  obstinacy,  that  no  laws  in  the  world  judge  it  to 
be  any  thing  else.  And  then,  secondly,  this  also  is  to  be 
understood  to  be  the  duty  of  superiors  only  in  matters  of 
mere  opinion,  not  relating  to  praqtice.  For  no  man^s  opinion 
must  be  suffered  to  do  mischief,  to  disturb  the  peace,  to  dis- 
honour the  government ;  not  only  because  every  disagreeing 
person  can,  to  ^erve  hi^  end,  pretend  his  conscience,  and  so 
^slaiqx  impunity  for  his  villany ;  but  also  because  those  things, 
which  concern  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  peace  of  king- 
doms, are  so  plainly  taught,  that  no  man  who  thinks  himself 
so  wise  as  to  be  fit  to  oppose  authority,  can  be  so  foolish  as 
in  these  things  not  to  know  his  duty.  In  other  things,  if  the 
opinion  does  neither  bite  nor  scratch,  if  it  dwells  at  home  in 
,  the  house  of  understanding,  and  wanders  not  into  the  out- 
houses of  passion  and  popular  orations,  the  superior  imposes 
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no  lawgy  and  exuefis  np  obedi^npe,  {uid  destroys  no  liberty,  and 
gives  iiQ.r^strpint :  this  is  th^  part  of  authority. 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is :  What  must  the  disagreeing  suIk 
ject  do,  vhen  he  supposies  the  superior's  command  U  against 
th?  law  of  God  ?  I  answer,  that  if  he  thinks  so,  and  thinks 
true,  he  iQUst  not  obey  his  superior  in  that :  but  beqause  most 
men  that  think  so,  think  ^miss, — ^there  are  many  particulars 
^t,  by  sfuch  persons,  to  be  consii^ered. 

1«  Let  such  men  think  charitably  of  others,  and  that  all  are 
not  fopls  or  madmen,  who  are  not  of  the  s^mie  opinion  with 
themselves  or  their  own  little  party.  2.  Let  him  think  him-r 
self  as  fallible  and  subject  to  mistake  as  other  men  are.  S. 
But  let  him  by  no  means  think,  that  pvery  opinion  of  his^  i» 
9n  inspiration  from  God ;  for  that  is  the  pride  and  madness  of 
a  pretended  religion :  such  a  man  is  to  be  cured  by  physici 
for  he  could  not  enter  into  that  persuasion  by  reason  or^ex- 
periepce,  and,  therefore,  it  must  entei:  into  him  by  folly  or 
the  anger  of  Grod.  4.  From  hence  it  will  naturally  follow, 
that  h^  ought  to  think  his  opinion  to  be  uncertain,  and  that 
be  ought  not  to  bdiave  himself  like  the  man  that  is  too  con- 
fident; but  because  his  obedience  is  duty,  and  Ills  duty 
certain,  he  will  find  it  more  wise,  and  safe,  and  holy,  to 
leave  that  which  is  disputable,  and  pursue  that  which  is 
demonstrable;  to  change  his  uncertain  opinion  for  his  certain 
duty:  for  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  he  is  deceived  in  his 
opinion;  but  if  he  be,. it  is  certain  that  whatsoever  his  con- 
science be,  yet,  in  his  separation  from  authority,  he  is  a 
sinner. 

2.  fjvery  man  who,  by  his  opinion,  is  engaged  against 
authority,  should  do  well  to  study  his  doubtful  opinion  l^ss, 
and  humility  and  obedience  more.  But  you  say,  that  this 
concerns  not  me;  for  my  disagreeing  is  not  in  a  doubtful 
ma.tter,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  in  the  right ;  there  are  no  ifs  and 
aiids  in  my  case.  Well,  it  may  be  so :  but  were  it  not  better 
that  you  did  doubt?  "  A  wise  man  feareth,^  saith  Solopaon, 
'^  and  departeth  from  evil ;  but  a  fool  rageth  and  is  con- 
fident:^ and  the  difierence  between  a  learned  man  and  a 
novice  is  this,  that  the  young  fellow  crieth  out,  *  I  am  sure  it 
is  so ;'  the  better  learned  answers,  Ytjojs  Ka\  to  rdx<^9  *  Possibly 
it  may,  and  peradventure  it  is  so,  but  I  pray  inquire:'  and  be 
is  the  best  diviner,  fjtidvns  i^i^xos  oans  Elxst^ei  xmXwsj  ^  he  is  ^he 
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best  judge  that  conjectures  best/  not  he  that  is  most  con- 
fident ;  for,  as  Xenophanes  said  wisely,  "  Man  does  but  con- 
jecture, but  God  only  knows  ;^  and  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  a  wise  man  to  learn,  and, — ^by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,— to  walk  prudently 
and  safely,  with  an  eye  to  God,  and  an  ear  open  to  his 
superior.  Some  men  are  drunk  with  fancy,  and  mad  with 
opinion.  Who  believe  more  strongly  than  boys  and  women  ? 
who  are  so  hard  to  be  persuaded  as  fools?  and  .who  so 
readily  suspect  their  teachers  as  they  who  are  governed 
by  chance,  and  know  not  the  intrinsic  measures  of  good  and 
evil?  "  Qui  pauca  considerate  de  facili  pronunciat;"  *  it  is 
a  little  learning,  and  not  enough,  that  makes  men  conclude 
hastily,'  and  clap  fast  hold  bn  the  conclusion,  before  they  have 
weU  weighed  the  premises ;  but  experience  and  humility  woUld 
teach  us  modesty  and  fear. 

3.  In  all  disputes,  he  that  obeys  his  superior,  can  never 
be  a  heretic  in  the  estimate  of  law,  and  he  can  never  be 
a  schismatic  in  the  point  of  conscience ;  so  that  he  certainly 
avoids  one  great  death,  and,  very  probably,  the  other. 
"Res  judicata  pro  veritate  accipitur,^  saith  the  law:  **  If 
the  judge  4iave  given  sentence,  that  sentence*  is  supposed 
a  truth  f^  and  Cassiodorus  said,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  "  Nimis  iiiiquum  est,  ut  ille  patiatur  dispendium, 
qui  imperium  fecit  alienum."  Our  obedience  secures  us 
from  the  imputation  of  evil,  and  error  does  but  seldom 
go  in  company  with  obedience.  But,  however,  there  is  this 
advantage  to  be  gotten  by  obedience;  that  he  who  prefers 
the  sentence  of  the  law  before  his  own  opinion,  does  do 
an  act  of  great  humility,  and  exercises  the  grace  of  modesty, 
and  takes  the  best  way  to  secure  his ,  conscience  and  the 
public  peace,  and  pleases  the  government  which  he  is  bound 
to  plQ^se,  and  pursues  the  excellencies  of  unity,  and  promotes 
charity  and  godly  love :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  he  that 
goes  by  himself,  apart  from  his  superior,  is  always  materially 
a  schismatic,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  deceived  by  his  own 
singularity,'  and  prejudice,  and  weakness,  than  by  following 
the  guides  God  hath  set  over  him.  And  if  he  loses  truth, 
certainly  he  will  get  nothing  else :  for  by  so  doing  we  lose 
our  peace  too,  and  give  public  oifence,  and  arm  authority 
ag£unst  us,  and  are  scandalous  in  law,  and  pull  evil  upon  our 
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heads ;  and  all  this  for .  a  proud  singularity,  or  a  trifling 
opinion,  in  which  we  are  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived,  if  we 
trust  ourselves  less,  and  the  public  more.  **  In  omnibus 
faUi  possum,  in  obedientia  non  possum,"  said  St.  Teresa; 
*'  I  can  in  every  thing  else,  but  in  obedience  I  can  never  be 
deceived."  And  it  is  very  remarkable  in  my  text,  that 
*  rebellion'  or  ^  disobedience'  is  compared  to  ^  the  sin  of 
witchcraft.'.  Indeed,  it  seems  strange ;  for  the  meaning  of  it 
is  not  only  that  a  rebel  is  as  much  hated  by  Grod  as  a  witch, 
but  it  means  that  the  sins  are  alike  in  their  very  natiu*es. 
•'  Quasi  peccatum  divinationis,"  saith  the  Vulgar  Latin ;  they 
that  disobey  authority,  trusting  in  their  own  opinions,  are 
but  like  witches  or  diviners ;  that  is,  they  are  led  by  an  evil 
spirit  r  pride  and  a  lying  and  deceiving  spirit  is  their  teacher, 
and  their  answers  are  seldom  true ;  for  though  they  pretend 
the  truth  of  God  for  their  disobedience,  yet  they  *  fall  into 
the  deception  of  the  devil ;'  and  that  is  the  end  of  their 
soothsaying.  And  let  me  add  this,  that  when  a  man  distrusts 
his  superior,  and  trusts  himself,  if  he  misses  truth,  it  will  be 
greatly  imputed  to  him:  he  phall  feel  the  evil  of  his  error 
and  the  shame  of  his  pride,  the  reproach  of  his  folly  and 
the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  the  dishonour  of  singu« 
larity,  and  the  restlessness  of  schism,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
multitude.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  he  obey  authority,  and 
yet  be  deceived,  he  is  greatly  excused ;  he  erred  on  the  safer 
side,  he  is  defended  by  the  hands  of  many  virtues,  and  jgets 
peace  and  love  of  the  congregation. 

You  see  the  blessings  of  obedience,  even  in  the  questions 
and  matters  of  reUgion :  but  I  have  something  more  to  say, 
and  it  is  not  only  of  great  use  to  appease  the  tumultuary 
disputations  and  arguings  of  religion,  which  have  lately  dis-. 
turbed  these  nations,  but  is  proper  to  be  spoken  to,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  by  the  honourable  and  high  court  of 
parliament. 

That  which  I  am  to  say,  is  this : — You  have  no  other  way 
of  peace,  no  better  way  to  appease  and  quiet  the  quarrels 
in  religion  which  have  been  too  long  among  us,  but  by 
reducing  all  men  to  obedience^  and  all  questions  to  the 
measures  of  the  laws :  for  they  on  both  sides  pretend  Scrip- 
ture, but  one  side  only  can  pretend  to  the  laws ;  and  they 
that  do  admit  no  authority  above  their  own  to  expound 
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Scripture,  cannot  d^ny  but  king^  ^nd  p^rli^ent?  ar^  th^ 
makers  and  proper  expounders  of  our  laws;  ^d  if  ever 
you  mean  to  have  *  truth  and  pefice  kiss  [each  otfaipr,'  kt 
DO  man  dispute  against  yoi^r  lavrsi.  For  did  pot  our  bles8e4 
Saviour  say^  that  an  oath  is  the  end  of  ajl  qu^stipus^  a^4> 
after  depositions  ig%  taken,  all  judges  go  to  s^l^cef. 
What  oaths  are  to  private  questions,  that  l^urs  ^e  f o  pi^jblic, 
And  if  it  be  said  that  laws  may.  be  mistakpp,  it  i»  true  \  \^\ 
may  not  an  oath  also  be  a  perjury?  md  yet,  beeai^^  v^ 
human  affairs,  we  have  no  j^eater  ccsrt9Uity|  fffxd  gi^ter  tbto 
God  gives  we  may  not  look  for,«-4et  the  laif £|  he  tbe  la^  cM^ih 
mination ;  and,  ii^  wise  an^  religious  gov^rmp^ts,  m  ^^uta. 
tion  is  to  go  beyond  thpm.  . 

2.  But  this  is  not  csily  true  in  rpligiou^  ppu^^ce  wA 
plain  necessity,  but  this  is  the  w^  that  Qo^  h^th  appajpted,! 
imd  that  he  hath  blesi^,  an4  Aat  be  bath  ipti^^diad  tq 
be  the  means  of  ending  all  questiopsi.  .  Thi&  v(p  lesum  frpufi 
3t.  Paul  \  '^  I  exhort  that  fii^  ^  alV  prayers,  and  supplic^^ 
tions,  and  ip^rcessiqns,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  l^^ad^ 
for  all  men ;  for  king^,  and  ^  tbat  arf^  ip  aiiithcfrit;-^  ^^ 
all;  for  parliaments  and  for  cpvin^,  for  ^isiif^il  ^^  f^ 
magistrates :  it  is  for  qU^  and  /«»*  king^  (H^q^e  ^f^  W^  • 
to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  ^'  That  we  may  lqp4  a  qui^ 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  hone^ity.'^  Mff^k  thfitf 
f  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority,^  are  by  6qd  ^ppcdnte^ 
to  be  the  n^eans  pf  pbtaining  ymity  fnd  peace  \n  gcy^^^ 
Iv  EvasGsiaci^y  ^  in  all  the  true  and  gpdiy  w^r^ippings^  of  Crp4 ; 
no  unity  in  re%ipn  without;  kings  and  bishops,  ^d  tbos^  ^t 
are  in  authonty. 

3,  And,  indeed,  because  this  is  Grod'^  way  of  ending  our 
controyisrsies,  the  matter  of  authority  is  h^bly  tp  be  re- 
garded. If  you  suffer  the  authority  pf  th^  king  tp  l^ 
lessened,  to  b^  scrupled,  tP  be  denied  xn  f^polesi^tical  i^ffiiirsp 
you  have  no  way  left  to  silence  the  tongues  and  Imnds 
pf  gainsaying  people.  But  sp  it  ia  9  the  king^s  authority  is 
appointed  and  enabled  by  God  to  end  our  qviestiona  pf 
religion:  ^^  Divinatio  in  IsJbiis  ^egi^'^  (saith  Solompn^);  '^  in 
judioip  non  errabit  os  ejus  :'*  ^^  pivination  and  a  wi^  a^ 
tence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  kpg,  and  bis  mputh  shall  not  err  in 
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judgm^it^  In  all  Scripture  there  is  not  so  much  i<x  the 
pope's  in&Uibility,  but  by  this,  it  appears  there  is  divinity  in 
the  king's  sentence;  for  God  gives  to  kings,  who  are  hia 
vic^perentSy  a  peculiar  spirit.  And  when  Justinian  had,  out 
of  the  sense  of  Julian  the  lawyer,  observed  that  there  were 
many  cases,  for  which  law  made  no  provision,  he  adds:  ^^  If 
any  such  shall  happ^  V  **  Augustum  imploretur  raaaediuai,^ 
^<  rua  to  the  king  for  remedy;^  for,  therefore,  God  hath  set 
the  imperial  fortune  over  human  sflSurs,  ^  ut  poadt  omnia  qus^ 
noviter  ooAtingunt,  et  emendare  et  oompcxiare,  et  modis 
ac  r«guUs  competentibus  tradere,'  ^  that  the  king  may  amend 
and  rule  and  compose  every  new  arising  question.^  And  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  but  is  a  great  indication  of  this  truth, 
that  the  answers  of  the  Roman  princes  and  judges  recorded 
in  the  civil  law  are  such,  that  all  nations  of  the  world  do 
approve  them,  and  are  a  great  testimony  how  the  sentencea 
o£  kings  ought  to  be  valued,  even  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  questions  of  greatest  doubt.  ^'  Bona  oonscientia  st^rphua 
est  Josephi,^  said  the  old  abbot  of  Kells  * ;  ^^  A  good  ooa» 
science  is  like  Joseph^s  cup,^  in  which  our  lord  the  king 
divines.  And  since  God  hath  blessed  us  with  do  good,  sa 
just,  so  reli^us,  and  so  wise  ^  prince,  let  the  sentence  of  hia 
laws  be  our  last  resort,  and  no  questions  be  permitted  after  hia 
judgment  and  legal  determination:  for  wisdom  saith,  '*  By  mo 
princes  rule,  by  me  they  decree  justice  :^  and  therefore  the 
spirit  of  the  king  is  a  divine  eminency,  and  is  as  the  sjurit  of 
the  most  high  God. 

4-  Let  no  man  be  too  busy  in  disputing  the  laws  o£ 
his  superiors ;  for  a  man  by  that  seldom  gets  good  to  himself, 
but  seldom  misses  to.  do  mischief  imto  others:  Mi)  %pi^i 
yov€u<»,  Hjpf  iUaua  Xky^s^  said  one  in  Laertius.  Will  a  son 
contend  with  his  £sther  ?  that  is  not  decent,  though  the  son 
apeak  that  which  is  right ;  he  may,  possibly,  say  well  enough, 
but  he  does  do  very  ill;  not  only  because  he  does  not 
pay  his  duty  and  reverential  fear,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
very  often  unreasonable  to  dispute  concerning  the  command 
of  our  superior,  whether  it  be  good  or  no;  for  the  very 
commandment  can  make  it  not  only  good,  but  a  necessary 
good.      ^^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us, 
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to  lay  on  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things,^ 
said  the  council  of  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  these  things  were  not 
necessary,  but  as  they  were  commanded:  to  abstain  from  a 
strangled  hen  or  a  bloody  pudding,  could  not  of  themselves  be 
necessary ;  but  the  commandment  came,  authority  did  inter-- 
pose,  and  then  they  were  made  so* 

5.  But  then  besides  the  advantages,  both  of  the  sfmit  and 
the  authority  of  kings,  in  matter  of  question,  the  laws  and 
decrees  of  a  national  church  ought,  upon  the  account  of  their 
town  advantages,  to  be  esteemed  as  a  final  sentence  in  all 
things  disputed.  The  thing  is  a  plain  command:  "  Remem* 
ber  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto 
you  the  word  of  God^"  This  tells  what  rulers  he  means; 
rulers  ecclesiastical ;  and  what  of  them  ?  "  whose  faith  follow,* 
they  must  *  praeire  in  articulis  ;'  they  are  not  masters  of  your 
rfaith,  but  guides  of  it;  and  '  they  that  sit  in  Moses'  chair' 
must  be  heard  and  obeyed,  said  our  blessed  Saviour.  These 
97ords  were  not  said  for  nothing ;  and  they  were  nothing,  if 
their  authority  were  nothing. 

;  For  between  the  laws  of  a  church  and  the  opinion  of 
a  subject,  the  comparison  is  the  same  as  between  a  public 
^irit  and  a  private.  The  public  i&  far  the  better ;  the 
daughter  of  God,  and  the  mother  of  a  blessing,  and  aJways 
dwells  in  light.  The  public  spirit  hath  already  passed  the 
trial,  it  hath  been  *  subjected  to  the  prophets,'  tried  and 
searched  and  approved:  the  private  is  yet  to  be  examined. 
The  public  spirit  is  uniform  and  apt  to  be  followed;  the 
private  is  various  and  multiform  as  chance,  and  no  man  can 
follow  him  that  hath  it :  for  if  he  follows  one,  he  is  reproved 
by  a  thousand ;  and  if  he  changes,  he  may  get  a  shame,  but 
no  truth ;  and  he  can  never  rest  but  in  the  arms  and  conduct 
of  his  superior.  When  Aaron  and  Miriam  murmured  against 
Moses,  God  told  them  they  were  prophets  of  an  inferior  rank 
than  Moses  was.  God  communicated  himself  to  them  in 
dreams  and  visions;  but  the  ruach  hakkodesh,  umpn  rm 
^  the  public  spirit'  of  Moses  their  prince,  that  was  higher :  and 
what  then  ?  "  Wherefore,  then,"'  (God  said*)  <«  were  ye  not 
afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ?"  plainly  teaching 
us,  that  wh^re  there  is  a  more  excellent  spirit,  they  that  have 
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a  spirit  less  excellent,  ought  to  be  afraid  to  speak  against  it* 
And  this  is  the  full  case  of  the  private  and  public  spirit ;  that 
is,  of  a  subject  speaking  against  the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  the 
church.  In  heaven,  and  in  the  air,  and  in  all  the  regions  of 
spirits,  the  spirit  of  a  lower  order  dares  not  speak  against  the 
spirit  of  a  higher ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  private  spirit  to  oppose 
the  public,  is  a  disorder  greater  than  is  in  hell  itself. 

To  conclude  this  point:  let  us  consider  whether  it  were 
not  an  intolerable  mischief,  if  the  judges  should  give  sentence 
in  causes  of  instance  by  the  measures  of  their  own  fancy,  and 
not  by  the  laws ;  who  would  endure  them  ?  and  yet  why  may 
they  not  do  that  as  well  as  any  ecclesiastic  person  preach 
religion,  not  which  the  laws  allow,  but  what  is  taught  him 
by  his  own  private  opinion  ?  but  he  that  hath  the  laws  on  his 
side,  hath  ever  something  of  true  religion  to  warrant  him, 
and  can  never  want  a  great  measure  of  justification  :  vo/xos-  xal 
%wp(t^  *  the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  country,'  are  the  results 
of  wise  counsels  or  long  experience  ;  they  ever  comply  with 
peace  and  public  benefit ;  and  nothing  of  this  can  be  said  of 
private  religions  ;  for  they  break  the  peace,  and  trouble  the 
conscience,  and  undo  government,  and  despise  the  laws,  and 
offend  princes,  and  dishonour  the  wisdom  of  parliaments,  and 
destroy  obedience. 

Well ;  but  in  the  last  place :  but  if  we  cannot  do  what  the 
laws  command,  we  will  suffer  what  they  impose ;  and  then 
all  is  well  again.  But  first,  who  ever  did  so  that  could  help 
it?  And,  secondly,  this  talking  of  passive  obedience  is  but 
a  mockery ;  for  what  man  did  ever  say  the  laws  were  not 
good,  but  he  also  said  the  punishment  was  unjust?  And 
thirdly,  which  of  all  the  recusants  did  not  endeavour  to 
get  ground  upon  the  laws,  and  secretly  or  openly  asperse  the 
authority  that  put  him  to  pain  for  doing  that  which  he  calls 
his  duty  ?  and  can  any  man  boast  of  his  passive  obedience 
that  calls  it  persecution  ?  He  may  think  to  please  himself,  but 
he  neither  does  nor  says  any  thing  that  is  for  the  reputatipn 
of  the  laws :  such  xnen  are  like  them  that  sail  in  a  storm ;  they 
may  possibly  be  thrown  into  a  harbour,  but  they  are  very  sick 
all  the  way. 

But  after  all  this,  I  have  one  thing  to  observe  to  such 
persons,  that  such  a  passive  obedience  as  this  does  not  acquit 
a  man  before  God  \  and  he  that  suffers  what  the  law  inflicts, 
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is  not  discharged  in  the  court  of  conscience,  but  there  is  still 
a  sinner  and  a  debtor:  for  'the  law  is  not  made  for  the 
righteous,  but  for  »nners  ;*  that  is,  the  punishment  appointed 
Dj  the  law  falls  on  him  only,  that  hath  sinned ;  but  an  of- 
fending subject  cannot,  *  with  the  fruit  of  his  body,  pay  for 
the  sin  of  bis  soul  f  when  he  does  etU,  he  must  suffer  eftil ; 
but  if  he  does  not  repent  bemdes,  a  worse  thing  will  happen  to 
bim  ;  for  we  are  not  tied  to  obey  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
Conscience.  Passire  obedience  is  only  the  correspondent  of 
Wrath,  but  it  is  the  actire  obedience  that  is  required  by  con- 
sdence :  and  whatever  the  subject  suffers  for  his  own  fault, 
it  matters  nothing  as  to  his  duty;  but  this  also  Grod  will 
exact  at  the  hands  of  every  man,  that  is  placed  under 
authority. 

I  have  now  told  you  the  sum  of  what  I  had  to  say  con- 
cerning obedience  to  laws  and  to  your  own  government ;  and 
it  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  make  laws  in  matter  of  religion, 
or  in  any  thing  else,  if  the  end  of  it  be,  that  every  man  shall 
choose  whether  he  will  obey  or  no :  and  if  it  be  questioned 
whether  you  be  deceived  or  no,  though  the  suffering  such  a 
question   is  a  great  diminution  to  your  authority,  yet  it  is 
infinitely  more  probable  that  you  are  in  the  right  thasi  that 
the  disobedient  subject  is ;  because  you  -ctre  conducted  with 
a  public  spirit,  you  have  a  special  title  and  peculiar  portions 
of  the  promise  of  God's  assistance, — you  have  all  the  helps 
of  counsel  and  the  advantages  of  deliberation,--=-you  have  the 
Scriptures  and  the  laws,— you  are  as  much  concerned  to  judge 
according  to  truth    as   any  man, — ^you   have   the   principal 
of  all  capacities  and  states  of  men  to  assist  your  consultations, 
«-— you  are  the  most  concerned  for  peace, — and  to  please  God 
also  is  your  biggest  interest:   and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  which  is 
set  down  in  the  law,  **  Prsesumptio  est  pro  auctoritate  im- 
ponentis,'*  the  presumption  of  truth   ought   to  be  on  your 
side;  and  since  this  is  the  most  likely  way  for  truth,  and  the 
most  certain  way  for  peace,  you  are  to  insist  in  this,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  better. 

I  have  another  part  or  sense  of  my  text  yet  to  handle ;  but, 
because  I  have  no  more  time  of  mine  own,  and  1  will  not  take 
any  of  yours,  I  shall  only  do  it  in  a  short  exhortation  to  this 
most  honourable  auditory,  and  so  conclude^ 
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Qcd  httth  put  a  royal  mantle,  and  fastened  it  with  a 
^Iden  clasp  upoti  the  shoulder  of  the  king,  and  he  hath 
gitefn  you  the  judge*s  robe ;  the  king  holds  the  sceptre,  and 
h^  hath  ftow  permitted  you  to  touch  the  goldeti  ball,  and  to 
'take  it  aWhile  into  yout  handling,  and  make  obedience  to  your 
Iftii^s  16  be  duty  and  religioh :  but  then  remember  that  the  first 
ih  ^ery  kiiid  is  to  be  the  measure  of  the  rest  i  you  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  the  subjects  diould  obey  you,  unless 
you  dbey  Gkxl.  I  do  not  speak  this  only  in  relation  to  your 
pefsbhal  duty ;  though  in  that  also  it  would  be  considered, 
^t  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  religion  are  bound  t6 
ieach  the  isame  doctrines  by  their  lires  as  they  do  by  their 
sermons ;  and  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  matters  of  doctrine, 
yoii  are  alf$o  to  do  in  matter  <^  laws ;  what  is  reasonable  for 
the  adtantages  of  religion,  is  also  the  best  method  for  the 
advantages  of  government ;  we  must  preach  by  our  good  ex- 
ample, mid  you  must  govern  by  it ;  and  your  good  example 
in  observing  the  laws  of  reli^on,  will  strangely  endear  them 
to  the  alfeetions  of  the  people.  But  I  shall  rather  speak  t6 
you  as  you  are  in  a  capacity  of  union  and  of  government ;  for 
as  now  you  have  a  new  power,  so  there  is  incumbent  upon  you 
a  dpedal  duty. 

1.  Take  care  that  all  your  power  and  your  counsels  be 
employed  in  doing  honour  and  advantages  to  piety  and 
holiness.  Then  you  obey  Grod  in  your  public  capacity, 
when>  by  holy  laws  And  wise  administrations,  you  take  care 
that  aU  thd  land  be  an  obedient  and  a  religious  people.  Fcnr 
then  ytm  are  princely  rulers  indeed,  when  you  take  care  of 
the  salvation  of  a  whole  nation.  ^^  Nihil  aliud  est  imperiuih 
t»si  cura  l^utis  aUenee,^  said  Ammianus;.  *^  Government  is 
nothing  but  a  c^e  that  all  men  be  saved.^  And,  therefDre, 
take  care  that  men  do  not  destroy  their  souls  by  the  abomi- 
nations of  an  evil  life:  see  that  God  be  obeyed;  take  care 
that  the  breadi  of  the  laws  of  God  may  not  be  unpunished. 
The  best  way  to  make  men  to  be  good  subjects  to  the  king, 
is  to  make  them  good  servants  of  Grod.  Suffer  not  drunken- 
ness to  pass  with  impunity ;  let  lust  find  a  public  shame  ;  let 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  no  more  dare  to  dis- 
honour God,  than  the  meanest  of  the  people  shall ;  let  base- 
ness be  basely  esteemed;  that  is,  put  such  characters  of 
shame  upon  dishonourable  crimes,  that  it  be  esteemed  more 
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against  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  to  be  drunk  than  to  be 
kicked,  more  shame  to  fornicate  than  to  be  caned :  and  for 
honour'^s  sake,  and  the  reputation  of  Chrisdanity^  take  some 
course,  that  the  most  unworthy  sins  of  the  world  have  not  re- 
putation added  to  them,  by  .being  the  practice  of  gentlemen 
and  persons  of  good  birth  and  fortunes.  Let  not  them  who 
should  be  examples  of  holiness,  have  an  impunity  and  a  license 
to  provoke  God  to  anger ;  lest  it  be  said,  that  in  Ireland  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  sin,  unless  he  be  a  person  of  quality. 
^^  Optimus  est  reipublicse  status,  ubi  nihil 'deest  nisi  licentia 
pereundi:"  <^  In  a  commonwealth,  that  is  the  best  state  of 
things  where  every  thing  can  be  had  but  a  leave  to  ^,  a 
license  to  be  undone  h.'" 

S*  As  God  is  thus  to  be  obeyed,  and  you  are  to  take  care 
that  he  be,  so  God  also  must  be  honoured,  by  paying  that 
reverence    and    rc^ligious  obedience  which  is  due  to  those 
persons,  whom  he  hath  be^i  pleased  to  honour,  by  admitting 
them  to  the  dispensation  of  his  blessings,  and  the  ministries 
of  your  religion.     For  certain  it  is,  this  is  a  right  way  of 
giving  honour  and  obedience  to   God.     The  church  is,  in 
some  very  peculiar  manner,  the/ portion,'. and  the  ^  called^' 
and  the  *care'  of  God;  and  it  will  concern  you,  in  pursuance 
of  your  obedience  to  God,  to  take  care  that  they,  in  whose 
hands  religion  is  to  be  ministered  and  conducted,   be  not 
discouraged*     For  what  your  judges  are  to  the  ministry  of 
laws,  that  your  bishops  are  in  the.  ministries  of   religion; 
and  it  concerns  you  that  the  hands  of  neither  of  them  be 
made  weak:  and  so  long  as  you  make  reli^on  your  care, 
and  holiness  your  measure,  you  will  not  think  that  authority 
is  the  more  to  be  despised,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
church ;  or  that  it  is  a  sin  to  ^  speak  evil  of.  dignities,'  unless 
they  be  ecclesiastical ;  but  that  they  may  be  reviled,  and 
that  though  nothing  is  baser  than  for  a  man  to  be  a  thief,  yet 
sacrilege  is  no  dishonour;  and  indeed,  to  be  an  oppressor  is 
a  great  and  crying  sin,  yet  to  oppress  the  church,  to  diminish 
her  rents,  to  make  her  beggarly  and  contemptible,  that  is  no 
offence ;  and  that  though  it  is  not  lawful  ^  to  despise  govern- 
ment,' yet  if  it  be  church-goverhment,  that  then  the  case  is 
altered.     Take  heed  of  that;  for  then  God  is  dishonoured* 
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when  any  tiling  is  the  more  despised,  by  how  mueh  it  relate* 
nearer  unto  Grod.  No  religion  ever  did  despise  their  chiefest 
ministers ;  and  the  Christian  religion  gives  them  the  greatest 
honour.  For  honourable  priesthood  is  like  a  shower  from 
heaven,  it  causes  blessings  every  whiere:  but  a  pitiful,  a  dis* 
heartened,  a  discouraged  clergy,  waters  the  ground  with  a 
water-pot,  here  and  there  a  little  good,  and  for  a  little  while  ; 
but  every  evil,  man  can  destroy  all  that  work,  whenever  he 
pleases..  Take  heed;  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  greater 
misery  can  happen  to  any  man,  than  to  be  an  enemy  to  Gdd^s 
church.  All  histories  of  Christendom  and  the  whole  book 
of  God  hhve  sad  records,  and  sad  threatenings,  and  sad 
stories  of  Eorah,  and  Doeg,  and  Balaam,  and  Jeroboam, 
and  Uzzah,  and  Ananias,  and  Sapphira,  and  Julian,  and  of 
heroes  and  schismatics,  and  sacrilegious;  and  after  all, 
these  men  could  not  prevail  finally,  but  paid  for  the  mischief 
they  did,  and  ended  their  days  in  dishonour,  and  left  nothing 
behind  them  but  the  memory  of  their  mi,  and  the  record  of 
their  curse. 

3.  In  the  same  proportion,  you  are  to  take  care  of  all 
inferior  relatives  of  God  and  of  religion.  Find  out  methods  to 
relieve  the  poor,  to  accommodate  and  .well  dispose  of  the 
cures  of  souls ;  let  not  the  churches  lie  waste  and  in  ruinous 
heaps,  to  the  diminution  of  religion,  and  the  reproach  of  the 
natioUj  lest  the  nations  abroad  say,  that  the  Britons  are  a 
kind  of  Christians  that  have  no  churches;  for  churches,  and 
courts  of  judicature^  and  the  public  defences  of  an  imperial 
city,  are  ^  res  sacrse  ;^  they  are  venerable  in  law,  and  honour- 
able in  religion. 

But  that  whidi  concerns  us  most  is,  that  we  all  keep  close 
to  our  religicm. '  ^^  Ad  magnas  reipublicae  militates  retiiietur 
religio  in  dvitatibus,^  said  Cicero;  by  religion,  and  the  strict 
p^serving  ofit,  ye  shaU  best  preaerve  the  interests  of  the 
nation:  and  according  to  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  ^^Mark 
them  which  cause  divisions  amongst  you,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  that  ye  have  received,  and  avoid  them^^  For  I 
beseech  you  to  consider,  all  you  that  are  true  protestants ;  do 
you  not  think  that  your  religion  is  holy,  and  apostolical,  and 
taught,  by  Christ,  and  pleasing  unto  Grod  ?     If  you  do  not 
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think  sti,  Wh  J  do  you  not  leave  it  ?  but  if  jaa  id  thfak  W^ 
Urby  ^e  je  not  zealous  for  it  ?  Is  not  the  gc^^rhfiieiit  k-  fm 
of  it  F  It  h  that  which  innDures^  and  adorni»,  and  coududts  idl 
the  tentf  and  ts  established  in  the  tfairty^xth  article  of  tfa# 
church,  in  the  pubhe  senrice^bookj  and  in  the  hack  i>f  dCttse^ 
eration :  it  is,  th^:efore^  a  pfot  of  oiir  rell^on^  aindk  itt^  all 
6f  it  worth  preserving  t  If  it  be,  then  they  vrU^  mik% 
tM^isma  against  this  doctrine,  by  the  rule  of^  thd  apostle  tiiite 
to  be  avoided.  ^^  Beatus  qui  ps^cat  vefbutn  ioaudftiifi  i^ 
<^  Bkseed  is  he  that  preadies  a  word  that  Was  tk^ttst  heitfi 
before  ;^  so  said  the  Spanish  Jesuit  i  but  Christ  said  otiieTo 
wise :  *^  No  man  having  drunk  old  wine  straight  desii^^  Heyfj 
for  he  saith  the  dd  is  betto-."  And  m  it  is  in  teU^jti^ 
<<  Quod  primum  verum,^  <<  truth  is  always  first  C  aUd  sinee 
episcopacy  hath  been  of  so  lasting  an  abode,  of  so  loii^  a 
blesi^g,  since  it  hath  ever  combined  with  goverfime^nt,  and 
hath  b^n  taught  by  that  Spirit  that  ha^h  so  long  dwelt  iti 
Ood's  church,  and  hath  now,  according  to  the  pitomise  of 
Jesus,  that  says  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevftii  against 
the  diurdh,^  beeh  restored  amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  mimdes; 
and  as  it  went  away,  so  it  returned  again  in  the  hand  t4 
Monarchy,  and  in  the  boaom  of  our  fundmnentd  kws.  fSftitkt 
M  evil  tongue  to  speak  against  tbis  truth,  which  hath  hild  mi 
hmg  a  testimony  from  God,  and  from  etpeti^ice,  and  frott 
the  wisdom  of  so  many  ages,  of  a&  your  arice^ors  and  all  yoCi^ 
laws,  lest  ye  be  found  ia  speak  against  Grod,  and  iie^lect  the 
iMngs  that  belong  unto  your  pei^e,  and  gel  nothing  by  it  iMt 
ntws  and  danger,  and  what  other  ^ects  ye  know  not.  But 
Leontinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  stroked  his  old  wbaltef  bettdy 
*  and  said,  <^  When  this  snow  is  dissdved^  a  gteat  deal  of  £rty 
we&tber  will  follow;"  meaning,  that  wherf  the  old  rfil^dd 
diould  be  questioned  and  discountenanced,  the  new  rdigiotf 
would  bring  nothing  but  trouble  and  unquiethess :  and  #^ 
have  fotmd  it  so  by  a  sad  experience. 

4.  Ye  cannot  obey  God  unless  ye  do  justice :  for  this  akd^ 
is  *<  better  than  sacrifice,^  said  Solomon  K  FOr  Christ,  who 
is  *  the  Suii  of  righteidmsness,^  is  a  Sun  and  a  Shield  to  them 
that  do  righteously.  The  Indian  was  not  immured  sufficiently 
by  the  Atlantic  sea,  nor  the .  Bospboran  by  the  walls  of  ice, 
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ina  th^  Atkhian  by  his  meridiftnf  rati ;  the  Chrfsttdii  jftistiee 
§f  tbe  Roman  princes  htake  thtotigh  dl  <sit<^Idsciit9^  lerfd,^  by 
justice^  set  up  Chrisf  s  Standard,  and  gat^  td  aQ  A^  Vbrtd  fl 
testimony  how  much  could  be  done  by  prudence  i^  tsAchstf 
when  they  were  oondueted  by  the  hands  &£  jvHSdce.  And 
now  you  will  hate  a  great  trial  of  this  part  tif  jb\Xr  obedience 
to  God. 

For  yoti  are  to  give  sentence  in  {he  causes  of  hsM  a  rkiddn : 
aiid  he  had  need  be  a  irise  and  a  gbbd  rhshi  that  ditides  the 
inheritance  amongst  brethren ;  that  he  may  iiot  be  i£used  by 
etmtttaty  ptetences,^— 4ior  biassed  by  the  interest  of  friernkf^^ 
not  transported  with  the  unjust  thoughts  even  of  a  just 
tevenge,*^^or  allured  by  the  opportunities  dt  spdV^* — ^ildl* 
turiied  aside  by  partiality  in  his  own  eonc^itis^-^'nor  Mftde4 
l^  gold,  which  puts  out  the  eyes  di  wise  m^,-^tiot  cc^^elwil 
l^  pt'etended  zeal^— nor  wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  que»« 
tiotts,'— n<nr  directed  by  a  generid  measure  in  ^ases  not 
meKsmiftble  by  it^^ — ^nor  boffne  down  by  pfejadice,-^n6r  abused 
by  resoltttic^is  taken  before  the  cause  be  heatd^ — nof  over«» 
rtiled  by  national  interests.  For  justice  ought  to  be  the 
amplest  thSng  iti  the  worlds  and  is  to  be  measured  by  nothing 
btit  by  truth  and  by  klrs^  and  by  the  decrees  of  fAineeei  Bttt 
whatever  you  do^  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different  religion 
meke  you  thinh  it  la#ful  to  oppress  any  miin  in  hie  just 
rights :  for  opinions  are  not,  but  laws  only,  and  <  doing  «8  we 
WmM  be  done  to,^  are  the  meteures  d  justice:  and  tbotfgh 
justice  does  aKke  td  e31  men,  Jew  and  Christian,  LAilibenBi 
Mi  Calvinist ;  yet  to  do  right  to  them  that  are  of  aaothar 
oj^jon,  is  the  way  to  win  them ;  but  if  you,  for  oonsdoiee 
sake,  do  them  wrong,  they  #ill  hate  you  and  your  refigion. 

LaiMly :  As  <<  obedience  is  bettor  than  saerxfice,^  so  Gtcfi 
afcso  said^  ^^  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;"  meanings 
thttt  mercy  iB  the  best  obedience.  '<  Perierat  totam  quod 
DeUS  fecerat,  fxisi  misericbrdia  subvenisset^'"  siild  Cfarysou 
legus:  ^  All  the  creatures  both  of  heaven,  and  eacrth 
Would  perish,  if  mercy  dtid  not  relieve  us  all.^  Other  good 
things,  more  or  less,  every  man  expects  according  io  the 
piMrlion  of  his  fortune :  "  Ex  dementia  oinnes  idem  sperant  *  C^ 
but  &om  m^oy  and  clemency  all  the  world  ahke  do  expect 
advdtltlkges.     And  whi^h  of  us  dl  stands  here  this  day,  that 
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does  not  need  God's  pardon  and  the  king'$  ?  Surdy  no  man 
is  so  much  pleased  with  his  own  innocence,  as  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  quit  his  claim  to  mercy :  and  if  we  all  need  it,  let 
ua  all  show  it. 

Natun&  imperio  gemimus^  cum  fanas  adultn 
y irginU  occurrit,  vel  terr£  clauditur  infaQ8«, 
£t  minor  igne  rogi  "» 

^^  If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a  little 
before  her  intended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before  the 
birth  of  reason,  nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributary  tear/ 
Alas!  your  eyes  will  behold  the  ruin  of  many  families, 
which,  though  they  sadly  have  desa*ved,  yet  mercy  is  not 
delighted  with  the  spectacle;  and  therefore  God  places 
a  watery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of  heaven 
shines  upon  it,  it  may  produce  a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament, 
and  a  memorial,  that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to 
see  a  man  perish,  God  never  rejoices  ^  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dies;'  and  we  also  esteem  it  indecent  to  have  music  at 
a  funeral.  And  as  religion  teaches  us  to  pity  a  condemned 
criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws.  You  must,  indeed,  be  as  just  as  the  laws ; 
and  you  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion :  and  you  have 
no  way  to  tie  these  together,  but  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the 
Mount;  do  as  God  does,  who  ^  in  judgment  remembers, 
mercy.* 

To  conclude:  If  every  one  in  this  honoiurable  assembly 
would  join  together,  to  promote  Christian  religion,  in  its  true 
notion,  that  is,  peace  and  holiness,  the  love  of  Grod  and  the 
love  of  our  brother,  Christianity  in  all  its  proper  usefulness, 
and  would  not  endure  in  the  nation  any  thing  against  the 
laws  of  the  holy  Jesus:  if  they  were  all  zealous  for  the 
doctrines  of  righteousness,  and  impatient  of  sin,  in  your- 
selves and  in  the  people,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
a  happy  nation  we  should  be.  But  if  ye  divide  into  parties^ 
and  keep  up  useless  differences  of  names  or  interests ;  if  ye 
do  not  join  in  the  bands  of  peace,  that  is,  the  king  and  the 
church,  reli^on  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  you  can  never 
hope  to  see  a  blessing  to  be  the  end  of  your  labours.  Re- 
member the  words  of  Solomon »»,  ^^Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation ;   but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people  :'*\  but  when 
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righteousness  in  advanced  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  nation, 
who  shall  dare  to  reprove  your  faith  ?  who  can  find  fault  with 
your  religion  ? 

God,  of  his  mercy,  grant,  that  in  all  your  consultations  the 
word  of  God  may  be  your  measure,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be 
your  guide,  and  the  glory  of  God  may  be  your  end.  He,  of 
his  mercy,  grant,  that  moderation  may  be  your  limit,  and 
peace  may  be  within  your  walls,  as  long  as  you  are  there,  and 
in  all  the  land  for  ever  after.  But  remember,  that  since  the 
honour  and  service  of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity  of  the  church,  the  perpetuity  of  our  fundamental  laws, 
public  justice,  and  the  honour  of  all  legal  authority,  the 
advancement  of  trade,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  is  your 
design  ;-«-remember,  I  pray,  what  warranty  you  have  to  expect 
all  this ;  no  less  than  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  but  it 
is  upon  these  terms :  ^^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  righteousness  thereof;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
to  you.''    Amen.  "^ 
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SHOWING  BY  WHAT  MEANS  THE  SCHOLARS  SHALL  BECOME  MOST 

LEARNED  AND  MOST  USEFUL. 


TO 


THE  READER. 


Peace  is  so  great  a  blessing,  and  disputations  and 
questions  in  religion  are  so  little  friends  to  peac5e, 
that  I  have  thought  no  man's  time  can  be  better 
spent  than  in  propositions  and  promotions  of  peace, 
and  consequently  in  finding  expedients,  and  putting 
periods  to  all  contentious  learning.  I  have  already, 
in  a  Discourse  before  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  this  Parliament, 
proved  that  obedience  is  the  best  medium  of  peace 
and  true  religion;  and  laws  are  the  only  common 
term  and  certain  rule  and  measure  of  it.  •'  Vocata 
ad  concionem  multitudine^  quae  coalescere  in  populi 
unius  corpus  nulla  re,  prseterquam  legibus,  poterat," 
said  Livy  \  Obedience  to  man  is  the  external  in- 
strument, and  the  best  in  the  world.  To  which  I 
now  add,  that  obedience  to  God  is  the  best  internal 
instrument ;   and  I  have  proved  it  in  this  Discourse. 
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Peace  and   holiness  are  twin-sisters ;    after  which 
because  every  man  is  bound  to  follow,  and  he  that 
does  not,  shall  never  see  God,  I  concluded  that  the 
oflBce  of  a  bishop  is  in  nothing  so  signally  to  be 
exhibited,  as  in  declaring  by  what  means  these  great 
duties  and  blessings   are  to  be  acquired.    This  way 
I  have  here  described,  is  an  old  way ;  for  it  was 
Christ's  way,  and  therefore  it  is  truth  and  life ;  but  it 
l)^th  been  so  little  regarded,  and  so  seldom  taught, 
Ijhat  when  I  first  spake  my  thoughts  of  it,  in  the 
following   words,    before    the   little,    but  exoell^t 
University  of  Dublin,  they  consented  to  it  so  per- 
fectly, and  so  piously  entertained  it,  that  they  were 
I^eased,  with  some  earnestness,  to  desire  me  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world,  and  to  consign  it  to  them  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  duty,  and  of  my  regards 
to  them,  and  care  over  them  in  my  station.    I  was 
very  desirous  to  serve  and  please  them  in  all  their 
worthy  desires,  but  had  found  so  much  reason  to 
distrust  my  own  abilities,  that  I  could  not  resolve  to 
do  what  ^  I  fain  would  have  done,  till  by  a  secoDd 
communioation  of  those  thoughts,  though  in  differing 
word^,  I  had  published  it  also  to  my  clergy,  at  the 
metropolitical  visitation  of  the  most  Reverend  and 
Learned  Lord  Primate  of  Armagh,  in  my  own  diooesa 
But  when  I  found  that  they  also  thought  it  very 
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reasonable  and  pious,  and  joined  in  the  desire  of 
making  it  public,  I  consented  perfectly »  and  now  only 
pray  to  God  it  may  do  that  work  which  I  intended. 
I  have  often  thought  of  those  excellent  words  of 
Mr.  Hooker,  in  his  very  learned  Discourse  of  Justifi- 
cation: ''  Such  is  the  untoward  constitution  of  our 
nature,  that  we  do  neither  so  perfectly  understand  the 
way  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  nor  so  steadfastly 
embrace  it  when  it  is  understood,  nor  so  graciously 
utter  it  when  it  is  embraced,  nor  so  peaceably  main- 
tain it  when  it  is  uttered,  but  that  the  best  of  us  are 
overtaken,  sometimes  through  blindness,  sometimes 
through  hastiness,  sometimes  through  impatience, 
sometimes  through  other  passions  of  the  mind, 
whereunto  (God  knows)  we  are  too  subject."  That 
I  find  by  true  experience ;  the  best  way  of  learning 
and  peace,  is  that  which  cures  all  these  evils,  as 
far  as  in  the  world  they  are  curable,  and  that 
is  the  ways  of  holiness,  which  are,  therefore,  the 
best  and  only  way  of  truth.  In  disputations  there 
is  no  end,  and  but  very  litde  advantage;  but  the 
way  of  godliness  hath  in  it  no  error  and  no  doubt- 
fulness. By  this,  therefore,  I  hoped  best  to  apply 
the  counsel  of  the  wise  man:  "  Stand  thou  fast 
in  thy  sure  understanding,  in  the  way  and  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  but  one  manner  of  word,  and 
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follow  the  word  of  peace  and  righteousness''."  I 
have  reason  to  be  confident  that  they  who  desired  me 
to  publish  this  Discourse,  will  make  use  of  it,  and  find 
benefit  by  it :  and  if  any  others  do  «o  too,  both  they 
and  I  shall  still  more  and  more  give  God  all  thanks, 
and  praise,  and  glory. 

b  Ecdus.  V.  10.  Vulg.  Edit.  Lat. 


VIA  INTELLIGENT!^. 


SERMON  VI. 


If  any  man  will  do  his  wilh  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrinef 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  mysdf — 
John,  vii.  17. 

The  ancients,  in  their  mythological  learning,  tell  us,  that 
when  Jupiter  espied  the  men  of  the  world  striTing  for  Truth, 
and  pulling  her  in  pieces  to  secure  her  to  themselves, 
he  86nt  Mercury  down  amongst  them;  and  he,  with  his 
usual  arts,  dressed  Error  up  in  the  imagery  of  Trutli,  and 
thrust  her  into  the  crowd,  and  so  left  them  to  contend  stitl: 
and  though  then,  by  contention,  men  were  sure  to  get 
but  little  truth,  yet  they  were  as  earnest  as  ever,  and 
lost  peace  too,  in  their  importune  contentions  for  the  very, 
image  of  truth.  And  this,  indeed,  is  no  wonder;  but  when 
truth  and  peace  are  brought  into  the  world  together,  and 
bound  iip  in  the  same  bundle  of  life;  when  we  are  taught  a( 
religion  by  the  Prince  of  peace,  who  is  the  truth  itself;  to  see. 
men  contending  for  this  truth,  to  the  breach  of  that  peace ; 
and  when  men  fall  out,  to  see  that  they  should  make 
Christianity  their  theme,  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  wond^a 
in  the  world.  For  Christianity  is  HfjLspof  xat  fi\dyBp6m:o^. 
vofAoQsijia,  ^  a  soft  and  gentle  institution  ;'*  vypov  xal  /xe/Xixov  HQosr 
it  was  brought  into  the  world  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
human  nature,  and  to  cure  the  barbarities  of  evil  men,  and 
the  contentions  of  the  passionate.  The  eagle,  seeing  her 
breast  wounded,  and  espying  the /arrow  that  hurt  her,  to  be. 
feathered,  cried  out,  Tlrspov  pes  >roy  vrspourov  oXXtJgi,  *  The 
feathered  nation  is  destroyed  by  their  own  feathers;'  that 
is,  a  Christian  fighting  and  wrangling  with  a  Christian ;  and, 
indeed,  that  is  very  sad:  but  wrangling  about  peace  too,' 
that  peace  itself  should  be  the  argument  of  a  war,  that  is 
unnatural ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  there  are  many,  who  are 
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*  homines  multae  religionis,  nullius  pene  pietatis,^  *  men  of 
much  religion  and  little  godliness/ — it  would  not  be  that 
there  should  be  so  many  quarrels  in  a^d  concerning  that 
religion,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  truth  and  peace,  and  was 
sent  amongst  us  to  reconcile  the  hearts  of  men,  when  they 
were  tempted  to  uncharitableness  by  any  other  unhappy 
argument.  Disputation  cures  no  vice,  but  kindles  a  great 
many,  and  makes  passion  evaporate  into  sin:  and  though 
men  esteem  it  learning,  yet  it  is  the  most  useless  learning  in 
llie  world.  When  Eudl^midas;  the  son  pt  Archidamus, 
heard  old  Xenocrates  disputing  about  wisdom,  he  asked  v^ 
soberly,  <  If  the  old  man  be  yet  disputing  and  inquiring 
concerning  wisdom,  what  time  will  he  have  to  make  use 
df  it  ?'  Christianity  is  all  for  practice ;  and,  so  niuch  time 
as  is  spent  in  quarrels  about  it,  is  a  diminution  to  its  interest. 
M^i  inquire  so  much  what  it  i%  that  they  have  but  little  time 
left  to  be  Christians.  I  remember  a  saying  of  Erasmus^  ^  that 
when  he  first  read  the  New  Testament,  with  fear  and  Sk  good 
mind,  with  a  purpose  to  imderstand  it  aad  obey  if,  be  found 
It  Tery  pleasant ;  but  when,  afterwards,  he  fell  on  reading  the 
vast  difibrences  of  commentmies,  thm  he  understood  it 
less  than  he  did  before,  then  he  began  not  to  understand  it :' 
for,  indeed,  the  truths  of  God  are  best  dressed  in  the  plaia 
i^lture  and  simplicity  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  trutiis  that  xaeH 
^mtnonly  teach,  are  like  the  reflections  of  a  multiplying-- 
glass;  for  one  piece  of  good  money,  you  dball  have  forty  tbat 
are  fantastical ;  and  it  is  forty  to  one  if  your  finger  bit  upoR 
the  right.  Men  have  weaned  themselves  in  the  dark>  having 
been  amused  with  false  fires ;  and  instead  of  gomg  home, 
have  wandered  all  night  h  ohTs  dSdrotss  ^  in  untrodden, 
unsafe^  uneasy  ways;^  but  have  not  found  out  what  their  soul 
desiresv  But,  therefore,  since  we  are  so  miserable^  eooA  are  in 
error,  and  have  wandiered  very  far^  we  must  do  as  wandering 
travellers  use  to  do,  go  back  just  to  that  place  from  whence 
tibey  wandei^,  and  begin  upon  ^  new  account.  Let  us  go  to 
the  truth  itself,  to  Christ ;  and  he  will  tell  us  an  easy  way  of 
en^g  all  our  quarrels:  for  we  shall  find  Cbristiantty  to  be 
the  ea^est  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world :  it  is  hke  a  secret 
in  arithmetic,  infinitely  hard  till  it  be  found  out  by  a  right 
dpeiution,  and  then  it  is  so  plain,  we  wonder  we  did  not  under- 
stand it  earlier. 
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Christ^s  way  of  finding  out  of  truth,  Is  by  "  doing  the  will 
of  God.^  We  will  try  that  by  and  by,  if  possibly  we  may  find 
that  easy  and  certain :  in  the  meantime,  let  us  consider  what 
ways  men  have  propounded  to  find  out  truth,  and  upon  the 
foundation  of  that  to  establish  peace  in  Christendom. 

1.  That  there  is  but  one  true  way,  is  agreed  upon ;  and 
therefore  almost  every  church  of  one  denomination  that  lived 
under  government,  propounds  to  you  a  system  or  collective 
bo^  of  articles,  and  tells  you  that  is  the  true  religion,  and 
they  are  the  church,  and  the  peculiar  people  of  God:  like 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  whom  one  says,  ^^  Ubicunque  ipsi 
essent,  prsetexebant  esse  rempublicam,^^  '<  They  supposed 
themselves  were  the  commonwealth  ;'*'*  and  these  are  the  church) 
and  out  of  this  diurch  they  will  hardly  allow  salvation :  but 
of  this  there  can  be  no  end;  for  divide* the  church  into  twenty 
parts,  and  in  what  part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and  your 
party  are  damned  by  the  other  nineteen ;  and  men  on  all  hands 
ahndst  keep  their  own  proselytes  by  alFri^ting  them  with  the 
fearful  sermons  of  damnation :  but,  iiv  the  meantime,  here  is 
DO  security  to  them,  that  are  not  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  no  peace  for  them  that  are. 

3.  Odiers  cast  about  to  cure  this  evil,  and  conclude,  that 
it  must  be  done  by  submission  to  an  infallible  guide;  this 
must  doit  or  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  the  church  o( 
Rome ;  follow  but  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and  you  are  safe, 
at  least  as  safe  as  their  warrant  can  make  you.     Indeed,  this 
w^e  a  v«y  good  way,  if  it  were  a  way  at  all;  but  it  is  none; 
for  this  can  never  end  our  controversies :  not  only  because  the 
greatest  ccmtrovarsies  are  about  this  infallible  guide ;  but  also 
because,  1«  We  cannot  find,  that  there  is,  upon  earth,  any 
such  guide  at  all.     2.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  that  there 
should.     S.  We  find  that  they  who  pretend  to  be  this  infalUble 
guide,  are  th^nselves  infinitely  deceived.     4.  That  they  do 
nc^  believe  themselves  to  be  infallible,  whatever  they  say  to  us ; 
because  they  do  not  put  an  end  to  all  their  own  questions,  that 
trouble  them.     5.  Because  they  have  no  peace,  but  what  is 
constrained  by  force  and  government.     6.  And  lastly:  Be- 
cause if  there  were  such  a  guide,  we  should  fail  of  truth  by 
many  other  causes :  for,  it  may  be,  that  guide  would  not  do 
'  his  duty ;  or  we  are  fallible  followers  of  this  infallible  leader ; 
0t  we  should  not  understand  his  meaning  ^t  all  times,  or  we 
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should  be  perverse  at  some  timeS}  or  scMBethmg  as  bad;  be- 
cause we  all  confess,  that  God  is  an  infallible  guide,  and  that 
some  way  or  other  he  does  teach  us  sufficiently,  and  yet  it  does 
come  to  pass,  by  our  faults,  that  we  are  as  far  to  seek  for  peace 
and  truth  as  ever. 

3.  Some  very  wise  men,  finding  this  to  tail,  have  under- 
taken to  reconcile  the  differences  of  Christendom,  by  it  way  of 
moderation.  Thus  they  have  projected  to  reconcile  the  papists 
and  the  Lutherans,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calviiiists,  the  re- 
monstrants and  contra-remonstrants,  and  project,  that  each 
side  should  abate  of  their  asperities,  and  pare  away  something 
of  their  propositions,  and  join  in  common  terms  and  phrases  of 
accommodation, — each  of  them  sparing  something,  and  pro- 
mising they  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  peace  for  the  exchange 
of  a  Uttle  of  their  opinion.  This  was  the  way  of  Cassahder, 
Modrevius,  Andreas  Frisius,  Erasmus,  Spalato,  Grotius,  and, 
indeed,  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  part,  but  something  more 
heartily  of  Ferdinand  the  Second.  This  device  produced  the 
conferences  at  Poissy,  at  Montpeher,  at  Hadsbon,  at  the 
Hague,  at  many  places  more:  and  what  was  th6  event  of 
these  ?  Their  parties,  when  their  delegates  returned,  eitbec 
disclaimed  their  moderation,— or  their  respective  princes  had 
some  other  ends  to  serve, — or  they  permitted  the  meetings  upon 
uncertain  hopes,  and  a  trial  if  any  good  might  come ;  or,  it 
may  be,  they  were  both  in  the  wrong,  and  their  mutual 
abatement  was  nothing  but  a  mutual  quitting  of  what  they 
could  not  get,  and  the  shaking  hands  of  false  friends ;  or,  it 
may  be,  it  was  all  of  it  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  arts  of 
craftiness,  and,  hke  Lucian^s  man,  every  one  could  be  a  man 
and  a  pestle  when  he  pleased.  And  the  Council  of  Trent, 
though  under  another  cover,  made  use  of  the  artifice,  but 
made  the  secret  manifest  and  common:  for  at  this  day  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  questions  ^  de  auxiliis  Divine  gratise,^  have 
prevailed  with  the  Dominicans  to  use  their  expressions,  and 
yet  they  think  they  still  keep  the  sentence  of  their  own  order. 
From  hence  can  succeed  nothing  but  folly  and  a  fantastic 
peace;  this  is  but  the  skinning  of  an  old  sore;  it  will  break 
out  upon  all  occasions. 

4.  Others,  who  understand  things  beyond  the  common 
rate,  observing  that  many  of  our  controversies  and  peevish 
wranglings  are  kept  up  by  the  ill  stating  of  the  question. 
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endeavour  to  declare  things  wisely,  and  make  the  matter 
intelligible,  and  the  words  clear ;  hoping,  by  this  means,  to 
cut  off  all  disputes.  Indeed  this  is  a  very  good  way,  so  far 
as  it  can  go ;  and  would  prevail  very  much,  if  idl  men  were 
wise,  and  would  consent  to  those  statings,  and  would  not  fall 
out  upon  the  main  inquiry,  when  it  were  well  stated :  but  we 
find,  by  a  sad  experience,  that  few  questions  are  well  stated ; 
and  when  they  are,  they  are  not  consented  to;  and  when 
they  are  agreed  on  by  both  sides  that  they  are  well  stated,  it 
is  nothing  else  but  a  drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia  with 
great  skill  and  discipline;  the  next  thing  they  do  is,  they 
thrust  their  swords  into  one  another's  sides, 

5.  What  remedy  after  all  this?  Some  other  good  men 
have  propounded  one  way  yet  ;^  but  that  is  a  way  of  peace, 
rather  than  truth;  and  that  is,  that  all  opinions  should  be 
tolerated,  and  none  persecuted,  and  then  all  the  world  will  be 
at  peace.  Indeed,  this  relies  upon  a  great  reasonableness ; 
not  only  because  opinions  cannot  be  forced,  but  because  if 
men  receive  no  hurt,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  none.  But 
we  find  that  this  alone  will  not  do  it;  for  besides  that  all 
men  are  not  so  just  as  not  to  do  any  injury ,-^for  some  men 
be^n  the  evil ;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  are  very  many  men 
amongst  us,  who  are  not  content  that  you  penI^t  them ;  for 
they  will  not  permit  you,  but  '  rule  over  your  faith,'  and  say 
that  their  way  is  not  only  true,  but  necessary ;  and  therefore 
the  truth  of  God  is  at  stake,  and  all  indifference  and  modera* 
tion  is  carnal  wisdom,  and  want  of  zeal  for  God ;  nay,  more 
than  so,  they  preach  for  toleration  when  themselves  are  under 
the  rod,  who,  when  they  got  the  rod  into  their  own  hands, 
thought  toleration  itself  to  be  intolerable.  Thus  do  the 
papists,  and  thus  the  Calvinists;  and,  for  their  cruelty,  they 
pretend  charity.  They  will,  indeed,  force  you  to  come  in, 
but  it  is  in  true  zeal  for  your  soul ;  and  if  they  do  you  violence, 
it  is  no  more  than  if  they  pull  your  arm  out  of  joint,  when, 
to  save  you  from  drowning,  they  draw  you  out  of  a  river ; 
and  if  you  complain,  it  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
outcnes  of  children  against  their  rulers,  or  sick  mjen  against 
physicians.  But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  the  truth  is,  it  is  better 
in  contemplation  than  practice ;  for  reckon  all  that  is  got  by 
it,  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  and  it  can  never  satisfy  for 
the  infinity   disorders   happening   in  the  government;    th^ 
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scandal  to  religion,  the  secret  dangers  to  public  societies,  the 
growth  of  heresy,  the  nursing  up  of  parties  to  a  grandeur  so 
^xmsiderable,  as  to  be  able,  in  their  own  time,  to  change  the 
laws  and  the  government.  So  that  if  the  question  be,  whethes 
mere  opinions  are  to  be  persecuted,^t  is  certainly  true,  they 
ought  not.  But  if  it  be  considered  how,  by  opinions,  men 
rifle  the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  it  is  also  as  certain,  they  ought 
not  to  be  made  public  and  permitted.  And  what  is  now  to 
be  done  ?  Must  truth  be  for  ever  in  the  dark,  and  the  world 
for  eyer  be  divided,  and  societies  disturbed,  and  govenunents 
weakened,  and  our  spirits  debauched  with  error,  and  the 
uncertain  opinions  and  the  pedantry  of  talking  men  ?  Certainly 
there  is  a  way  to  cure  all  this  evil ;  and  the  wise  Grovemor  of 
all  the  world  hath  not  been  wanting  in  so  necessary  a  matter 
as  to  lead  us  into  all  truth.  But  the  way  hath  not  yet  been 
hit  upon,  and  yet  I  have  told  you  all  the  ways  of  man,  and 
his  imaginations,  in  order  to  truth  and  peace:  and  yoa  see 
these  will  not  do;  we  can  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  our 
feet,  amidst  all  the  waters  of  contention  and  disputations, 
and  little  artifices  of  divided  schools.  ^  Every  man  is  a  liar/ 
and  his  understanding  is  weak,  and  his  propositions  uncertain, 
and  his  opinions  triflings  and  his  contrivances  imperfect,  and 
neither  truth  nor  peace  does  come  from  man.  I  know  I  am 
in  an  auditory  of  inquisitive  persons,  whose  business  is  to 
study  for  truth,  that  they  may  find  it  for  themsdves,  and 
teach  it  unto  others.  I  am  in  a  school  of  prophets  and  pro- 
phets^ sons,  who  all  ask  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?^ 
You  look  for  it  in  your  books,  and  you  tug  hard  for  it  in 
your  disputations,  and  you  derive  it  from  the  cisterns  of  the 
fathers,  and  you  inquire  after  the  old  ways,  and  sometimes 
are  taken  with  new  appearances,  and  you  rejoice  in  fake 
lights,  or  are  delighted  with  little  umbrages  and  peep  of  day. 
But  where  is  there  a  man,  or  a  society  of  men,  that  can  be  at 
rest  in  his  inquiry,  and  is  sure  he  understands  all  the  truths 
of  Grod  ?  Where  is  there  a  man,  but  the  more  he  studies  and 
inquires,  still  he  discovers  nothing  so  clearly  as  his  own  igno^ 
ranee  ?  This  is  a  demonstration  that  we  are  not  in  the  right 
way,  that  we  do  not  inquire  wisely,  that  our  method  is  not 
artificial.  If  men  did  fall  upon  the  right  way,  it  were  impos- 
sible so  many  learned  men  should  be  engaged  in  contnury 
parties  and  opinions.     We  have  examined  all  ways  but  one, 
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all  but  €rod'$  way.  Let  us,  having  missed  in  all  the  otheVf 
try  this ;  let  us  go  to  God  for  truth ;  for  truth  comes  from 
Qod  anly,  and  his  ways  are  phun,  and  his  sayings  are  true,  and 
his  promises  ^  Yea  and  Amen  ;'  and  if  we  miss  the  truth,  it 
is  because  we  will  not  find  it ;  fcnr  certain  it  is,  that  all  that 
truth  whieh  God  hath  made  necessary,  he  hath  also  made 
l^ble  and  plain ;  and  if  we  will  open  our  eyes,  we  shall  see 
the  sun,  and  if  ^^  we  will  walk  in  the  light,  we  shall  r^oice  in 
the  light  ;^  only  let  us  withdraw  the  curtains,  let  us  remore 
the  '  impediments,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us  i* 
that  is  God's  way.  Every  man  must,  in  his  station,  do  that 
pcHTtion  of  duty,  which  God  requires  of  him,  and  then  he  shall 
be  taught  of  God  all  that  is  fit  for  him  to  learn.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  him  but  this.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
b^inning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  understanding  have  all  they 
that  do  thereafter* .''  And  so  said  David  of  himself,  "  I  have 
more  understanding  than  my  teachers ;  because  I  keep  thy 
commandments^,"  And  this  is  the  only  way  which  Christ 
hath  taught  us.  If  you  ask,  ^^  What  is  truth  P^^  you  must  not 
do  as  Pilate  did— ^sk  the  question,  and  then  go  away  from 
him  that  only  can  give  you  an  answer;  for  as  God  is  the 
author  of  truth,  so  is  he  the  teacher  of  it ;  and  the  way  to 
learn  it  is  this  of  my  text :  for  so  saith  our  blessed  Lord,  ^^  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  no.'' 

My  text  is  simple  as  truth  itself,  but  greatly  comprehensive, 
and  contains  a  truth  that  alone  will  enable  you  to  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  to  expound  all  prophedea,  and  to  interpret 
all  scriptures,  and  to  search  into  all  secrets;  all,  I  mean,  which 
concern  our  happiness  and  our  duty :  and,  it  being  an  affir^ 
mative  hypothetical,  is  plainly  to  be  resolved  into  this  propo* 
sition, — *  The  way  to  judge  of  religion  is  by  doing  of  our 
duty :  and  theology  is  rather  a  Divine  life  than  a  Divine  knowt 
ledge.'  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love  i 
but  here  on  earth,  we  must  first  love,  and  love  will  opea  owt 
eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive, 
wad  understand. 

In  the  handling  of  which  proposition,  I  shall  first  represent 
to  you,  that — the  certain  causes  of  our  errors  are  nothing  but 

'     a  Pfl.  cxi.  10.  *»  Ps.  cxix. 
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direct  sins^-— -nothing  makes  us  fools  and  ignorants  but  living 
vicious  lives ;  and  then  I  shall  proceed  to  the  direct  demon- 
stration of  the  article  in  question^  that-— holiness  is  the  only 
way  of  truth  and  understanding. 

1.  No  man  understands  the  word  of  God,  as  it  ought  to  be . 
understood,  unless  he  lays  aside  all  affections  to  sin :  of  which 
because  we  have  taken  very  little  care,  the  product  hath  been, 
that  we  have  had  very  little  wisdom,  and  very  little  knowledge^ 
in  the  ways  of  God,  Kax/a  earl  pBapriKri  rSr  a/?x^^5  ^^ 
Aristotle;  "Wickedness  does  corrupt  a  man^s '  reasoning  ;^ 
it  gives  him  false  principles  and  evil  measures  of  things ;  the 
sweet  wine  that  Ulysses  gave  to  the  Cyclops,  put  his  eye 
out ;  and  a  man  that  hath  contracted  evil  affections,  and  made 
a  league  with  sin,  sees  only  by  those  measures.  A  covetous 
man  understands  nothing  to  be  good  that  is  not  profitable ; 
and  a  voluptuous  man  likes  your  reasoning  well  enough,  if 
you  discourse  of  ^  bonum  jucundum,^  the  pleasures  of  the 
sense,  the  ravishments  of  lust,  the  noises  and  inadvertencies, 
the  mirth  and  songs  of  merry  company ;  but  if  you  talk  to 
him  of  the  melancholy  lectures  of  the  cross,  the  content  of 
resignation,  the  peace  of  meekness,  and  the  joys  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  rest  in  God,  after  your  long  discourse,  and  his 
great  silence,  he  cries  out,  *  What  is  the  matter  ?^  He  knows 
not  what  you  mean.  Either  you  must  fit  his  humour,  or 
change  your  discourse. 

I  remember  that  Arrian  tells  of  a  gentleman  that  was  ba- 
nished from  Rome,  and  in  his  sorrow  visited  the  philosopher, 
and  he  heard  him  talk  wisely,  and  believed  him,  and  promised 
him  to  leave  all  the  thoughts  of  Rome,  and  splendours  of  the 
court,  and  retire  to  the  course  of  a  severe  philosophy ;  but 
before  the  good  man^s  lectures  were  done,  there  came  irivatxlief 
dvo  roif  Ka/(Ta/?os-,  *  letters  from  Caesar,'  to.  recall  him  home, 
to  give  him  pardon,  and  promise  him  great  employment.  He 
presently  grew  weary  of  the  good  man's  sermon,  and  wished 
he  would  make  an  end,  thought  his  discourse  was  dull  and  fiat; 
for  his  head  and  heart  were  full  of  another  story  and  new 
principles ;  and  by  these  measures  he  could  hear  only,  and  he 
could  understand  °. 

Every  man  understands  by  his  affections  more  than  by  his| 

c  Upton,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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reason  i  and  when  the  wolf  in  the  fable  went  to  school  to 
learn  to  spell,  whatever  letters  were  told  him,  he  could  never 
make  any  thing  of  them  but  <  agnus ;'  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  belly :  and  if  a  man  be  very  hungry,  you  must  give 
him  meat,  before  you  give  him  counsel.  A  man's  mind  must 
be  like  your  proposition,  before  it  can  be  entertained;  for 
whatever  you  put  into  a  man,  it  will  smell  of  the  vessel :  it  is  a 
man^s  mind  that  gives  the  emphasis,  and  makes  your  argument 
to  prevail. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  there  are  so  many  false 
doctrines  in  the  only  article  of  repentance.  Men  know  they 
tnust  repent,  but  the  definition  of  repentance  they  take  from 
the  convenience  of  their  own  affairs :  what  they  will  not  part 
with,  that  is  not  necessary  to  be  parted  with ;  and  they  will 
repent,  but  not  restore :  they  will  say  *  Nollem  factum,' 
*  they  wish  they  had  never  done  it ;'  but  since  it  is  done,  you 
must  give  them  leave  to  rejoice  in  their  purchase :  they  will 
ask  for^veness  of  God  ;  but  they  sooner  forgive  themselves, 
and  suppose  that  God  is  of  their  mind :  if  y6u  tie  them  to 
h$rd  terms,  your  doctrine  is  not  to  be  understood :  or  it  is  but 
one  doctor's  opinion, — and,  therefore,  they  will  fairly  take 
their  leave,  and  get  them  another  teacher.     ^ 

What  makes  these  evil,  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
doctrines?  Not  the  obscurity  of  the  thing,  but  the  cloud 
upon  the  heart;  for  say  you  what  you  will,  he  that  hears 
inust  be  the  expounder,  and  we  can  never  suppose  but  a  man 
will  give  sentence  in  behalf  of  what  he  passionately  loves. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  as  Rabbi  Moses  observed, 
God,  for  die  greatest  sin,  imposed  the  least  oblation,  as  a  she- 
goat  for  the  sin  of  idolatry  ;  for  a  woman  accused  of  idolatry, 
a  barley  cake:  so  do  most  men;  they  think  to  expiate  the 
worst  of  their  sins  with  a  trifling,  with  a  pretended,  little, 
insignificant  repentance.  God,  indeed,  did  so,  that  the 
cheapness  of  the  oblation  might  teach  them  to  hope  for 
pardon,  not  from  the  ceremony,  but  from  a  severe  internal 
repentance:  but  men  take  any  argument  to  lessen  their 
repentance,  that  they  may  not  lessen  their  pleasures  or  their 
estates, — and  that  repentance  may  be  nothing  but  a  word, — 
and  mortification  signify  nothing  against  their  pleasures,  but 
be  a  term  of  art  pnly,  fitted  for  the  schools  or  for  the  pulpit, — 
but  nothing  relative  to  practice,  or  the  extermination  of  their 
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sin.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  understand  so  little  of 
religion :  it  is  because  we  are  in  love  with  that  which  destroys 
it ;  and  as  a  man  does  not  care  to  hear  what  does  not  please 
him,  so  neither  does  he  believe  it ;  he  <?annot^  he  will  not 
iinderstand  it* 

And  the  same  ijs  the  case  in  the  matter  of  pride;  the 
church  hath  extranely  suffered  by  it  in  many  ages.  Anus 
Qiissed  a  bishoprick,  and,  therefore,  turned  heretic ;  €rci^<T(Te 
riv  IxxXojff/av,  saith  the  story ;  "  he  disturbed  and  shaked  the 
church;"  for  he  did  not  understand  this  truth* — ^that  the 
peace  of  the  church  was  better  than  the  satisfaction  of  his 
person,  or  the  promoting  his  foolish  opinion.— And  do  not  we 
see  and  feelj^  that<|  at  this  very  day»  the  pride  of  men  makes  it 
seem  impossible  for  many  persons  to  obey  their  superiors  ?  and 
they  do  not  see  what  they  can  read  every  day,  that  it  is  a  ^n 
"  to  speak  evil  of  dignities." 

A  man  would  think  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  understand  the 
thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Bomans,  ^^  Whosoever  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :"  and  yet  we 
know  a  generation  q£  men,  to  whom  these  words  were  so 
obscure,  that  they  thou^t  it  lawful  to  %ht  against  thdr 
king.  A.  man  would  think  it  easy  tq  believe,  that  those  who 
were  ^  in  the  gainsaying  of  Eorah/  who  rose  up  against  the 
high  priest,  were  in  a  very  sad  condition :  and  yet  there  are 
too  many  amoi^st  us,  who  are  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah^ 
and  think  they  do  very  well ;  that  they  are  tiie  godly  pocty, 
and  the  good  people  of  God.  Why  ?  What  is  the  matter? 
In  the  world  there  can  be  nothing  plainer  than  these  words, 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  i^  and  that 
you  need  not  make  a  scruple  who  are  these  higher  powers,  it 
is  as  plainly  said,  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God ;"  all  that 
are  set  over  you  by  the  laws  of  your  nation,  these  *^  are  over 
you  in  the  Lord:^^  and  yet  men  will  not  understand  these 
plain  things;  they  deny  to  do  their  notorious  duty,  and  yet 
believe  they  are  in  the  right ;  and  if  they  sometimes  obey  *  for 
wrath,'  they  oftener  disobey  for  '  conscience  sak^.'  Where 
is  the  fault  ?  The  words  are  plain,  the  duty  is  certain,  the 
book  lies  open ;  but,  alas !  ^  it  is  sealed  within,'  that  is^  ^^  men 
have  eyes  and  will  not  see,  ears  and  will  not  hear."  But  the 
wonder  is  the  less ;  for  we  kno>v  when  God  said  to  Jonah, 
<^  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?''  he  answered  God  to  his  focei 
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f^  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  the  death."     Let  God 
declare  his  mind  never  so  plainly,  if  men  will  not  lay  adde 
the  evil  principle  that  is  within,  their  open  love  to  their  secret 
m\f  they  may  kill  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  so  ignorant  as  to 
"  think  they  do  God  good  service ;"  they  may  disturb  king^ 
doms;^  and  break  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered  diurch,  and  rise 
up  against  t^eir  fathers,  and  be  cruel  to  their  brethren,  and 
stir   up   the   people   to   sedition;    and  all  this  with  a  cold 
stomach   and  a  hot  liver,   with  a  hard  heart  and  a  tender 
conscience,  with  humble  carriage  and  a  proud  spirit.      For 
thus  men  hate  repentance,  because  they  scorn  to  confess  an 
error ;  they  will  not  return  to  peace  and  truth,  because  they 
fear  to  lose  the  good  Opinion  of  the  people,  whom  themselves 
have  Qoaened  $  they  are  afraid  to  be  good,  lest  they  should 
confess  they  have  formerly  done  amiss:    and  he, — that  ob- 
serves how  much  evil  is  done,  and  how  many  hereaes  are 
risen,  and  bow  much  obstinacy  and  imreasonable  perseverance 
in  folly  dwells  in  the  world  upon  the  stock  of  pride, — ^may 
easily  conclude,  that  no  learning  is  sufficient  to  make  a  proud 
man  understand  the  truth  of  God,  unless  he  first  learn  to  be 
humble.     But '^  Obedite  et  intelligetis,^^  saith  the  prophet; 
^*  Obey,"  and  be  humble,  leave  the  foolish  affections  of  sin, 
^^  and  then  ye  shall  understand,^^    That  is  the  first  particular : 
all  remaining  affections  to  sin  hinder  the  learning  and  under^ 
standing  of  the  things  of  Grod. 

2«  He  that  means  to  understand  the  will  of  God  and  the 
truth  of  religion,  must  lay  aside — all  inordinate  affections  to 
the  world. — St.  Paul  complained  that  there  was  at  "  that  day 
a  veil  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament '^;^  they  looked  for  a  temporal  prince  to  be  ihdr 
Messias,  and  their  affections  and  hopes  dwelt  in  secular  advan* 
tages ;  and  so  long  as  that  veil  was  there,  they  could  not  see, 
and  they  would  not  accept  the  poor  despised  Jesus. 

For  the  things  of  the  world,  besides  that  they  entangle 
one  pother,  and  make  much  business,  and  spend  much 
time,  they  also  take  up  the  attentions  of  a  man^s  mind,  and 
spend  his  faculties,  apd  make  them  trifling  and  secular  with 
the  very  handling  and  conversation.  And,  therefore,  the 
Pythagoreans  taught  their  disciples  xeuq^(rl^ov  dvo  roS)  cufjLaroSf 

^  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
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bU  ro  xaXuf  ^iXo^o^eTv,  <  a  separation  from  the  things  of  the 
body,  if  they  would  purely  find  out  truth  and  the  excellencies 
of  wisdom.'     Had  not  he  lost  his  labour,  that  would  have 
discoursed  wisely  to  Apicius,  and  told  him  of  the  books  of  &te 
and  the  secrets  of  the  other  world,  the  abstractions  of  the  soul, 
and  its  brisker  immortality,  that  saints  and  angels  eat  not, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  lives  for  ever  upon  wisdom,  and 
holiness,  and  contemplation?     The  fat  glutton  would  have 
stared  awhile  upon  the  preacher,  and  then  have  fallen  asleep. 
But  if  you  had  discoursed  well  and  knowingly  of  a  lampery,  a 
large  mullet,  or  a  boar,  ^^  animal  propter  convivia  natum,^ 
and  have  sent  him  a  cook  from  Asia  to  make  new  sauces,  he 
would  have  attended  carefully,  and  takai  in  your  discourses 
greedily.     And  so  it  is  in  the  questions  and  secrets  of  Chris- 
tianity :  which  made  St.  Paul,  when  he  intended  to  convert 
Felix,  discourse  first  with  him  about  ^^  temperance,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment  to  come.^^     He  began  in  the  right  point; 
he  knew  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
to  an  intemperate  person,  to  an  usurper  of  other  men'^s  rights, 
to  one  whose  soul  dwelt  in  the  world,  and  cared  not  for  the 
sentence  of  the  last  day.     The  philosophers  began  their  wis- 
dom with  the  meditation  of  death,  and  St.  Paul  his  with  the 
discourse  of  the  day  of  judgment:  to  take  the  heart  off  from 
this  world  and  the  amabilities  of  it,  which  dishonour  and  baffle 
the  understanding,  and  made  Solomon  himself  become  a  child, 
and  fooled  into  idolatry,  by  the  prettiness  of  a  talking  woman. 
Men,  now-a-days,  love  not  a  religion  that  will  cost  them  dear. 
If  your  doctrine  calls  upon  men  to  part  with  any  considerable 
part  of  their  estates,  you  must  pardon  them  if  they  cannot 
believe  you ;  they  understand  it  not.     I  shall  give  you  one 
great  instance  of  it. 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  unreasonableness  that  is  in 
the  popish  reUgion,  how  against  common  sense  their  doctrine  ^ 
of  transubstantiation  is,  how  against  the  common  experience 
of  human  nature  is  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility, 
how  against  Scripture  is  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  and 
purgatory;  we  may  well  think  it  a  wonder,  that  no  more 
men  are  persuaded  to  leave,  such  unlearned  follies.  But  then, 
pn  the  other  side,  the  wonder  will  cease,  if  we  mark  how 
many  temporal  ends  are  served  by  these  doctrines.  If  you 
destroy  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  you  take 
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away  the  priest's  income,  and  make  the  see  apostolic  to  be 
poor ;  if  you  deny  the  pope's  infallibility,  you  will  despise  his 
authority,  and  examine  his  propositions,   and   discover  his 
failing,  and  put  him  to  answer  hard  arguments,  and  lessen  his 
power :  and,  indeed,  when  we  run  through  all  the  propositions 
of  difference  between  them  and  us,  and  see  that,  in  every  one 
of  them,  they  serve  an  end  of  money  or  of  power ;  it  will  be 
very  visible  that  the  way  to  confute  them  is  not  by  learned 
disputations,— •for  we  see  they  have  been  too  long  without 
effect,  and  without  prosperity:  the  men  roust  be  cured  of 
their  affecticms  to  the  world,   *^  ut  nudi  nudum  sequantur 
crudfixum,^^  ^^  that  with  naked  and  divested  affections  they 
might  follow  the  naked  crucified  Jesus  ;^^  and  then  they  would 
£oon  learn  the  truths  of  God,  which,  till  then,  will  be  impos- 
sible to  be  apprehended.     'Ev  TrpoaTeoniaei  s&nyii^scjs'  tx  eavrwy 
vrapeiadyouaiyi  ^^  Men,^^  as  St.  Basil  says,  ^^  when  they  expound 
Scripture,  always  bring  in  something  of  themselves  {^  but  till 
thare  be,  as  one  said,  dvdfiaaif  Ix  rov  ajtriKoLiouy  *<  a  rising  out^ 
from  thdr  own  seats,  until  they  go  out  ^^  from  their  dark 
dungeons,"  they  can  never  see  the  light  of  heaven.     And  how 
many  men  are  there  amongst  us,  who  are,  therefore,  enemies 
to  the  religion,  because  it  seems  to  be  against  their  profit? 
The  argument  of  Demetrius  is  unanswerable :  ^^  By  this  craft 
they  get  their  livings  f  ^  leave  them  in  thdr  livings,  and  they 
will  let  your  religion  alone ;   if  not,  they  think  they  have 
reason  to  speak  against  it     When  men's  souls  are  possessed 
with   the  world,    their  souk  cannot  be  invested  with  holy 
truths.    X^^  duo  rovrcjv  adr^v  '^vx'nv  yi/uxov^Bauy  a&  St.  Isidore 
said :  ^  The  soul  must  be'  informed,  ^  ensouled,'  or,  animated 
with  the  propositions  that  you  put  in ;  or  you  shall  never  do 
any  good,  or  get  disciples  to  Christ.    Now  because  a  man  can« 
not  serve  two  masters;  because  he  cannot  vigorously  attend 
two  objects :  because  there  can  be  but  oiie  soul  in  any  living 
creature;    if  the  world  have  got  possession,   talk  no  more 
of  your  questions,  shut  your  Bibles,  and  read  no  more  of  the 
words  of  6od  to  them,  for  they  cannot  tell  of  ^'  the  doctrine^ 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  of  the  world."     That  is  the  second 
particular:  worldly  affections  hinder  true  understandings  in 
religion. 

8.  No  man,  how  learned  soever,  can  understand  the  word 
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of  God,  or  be  at  peace  in  the  qoestioiEis  of  religion,  unless  he 
be  a  master  over  his  passions : 

Tu  quoque  si  vis  lumiBe  daro 
Cernere  verum^  gaudia  pelle, 
Pelle  timorem  :  nubila  mens  est 
Tinctaqiie  fneais^  hase  uM  regsant : 

said  the  wise  Boethiua ;  a  itian  must  first  karti  hinKfeelf  before 
he  can  learn  Grod.  ^^  Tua  te  falUt  ima^^:'^  notlung  deodvcs 
a  man  so  soon  as  a  man^s  self;  when  a  man  is  (thiU  Z  m$j 
use  Flato^s  expression)  (fufjiarefupfiUws  vr^  yevi^Hj  *  miBgled  with 
his  naitnre/  and  his  eongemal  infirmities  ci  axiget  and  desire^ 
he  can  nev^  have  any  thing  but  dfwipbv  iiliatfy  ^  a  knowledge 
pertlj  moral  and  partly,  natural:^  his  whole  life  is  but  imtf- 
gination ;  his  knowledge  is  inelinatlon  and  opinion ;  be  judgel 
of  heavenly  things  by  the  measures  of  his  fiaani  and  hid 
desires,  and  his  reason  is  half  of  it  sense,  and  detem^nabk 
by  the  principles  of  sense.  E£ya  ort  f  iKoirof  ct^  Iv  «Mcdg9i,  then 
*  a  man  learns  well,  when  he  iis^  a  philosopher  in  his  pa86ioll6^* 
Passionate  men  are  to  be  taught  the  first  elements  of  religion  $ 
and  let  men  pretend  to  as  much  learning  as  they  please,  they 
must  begin  again  at  Chrisfs  cross;  they  must  kam  true 
mortification  and  crucifixion  of  their  anger  and  desires,  brfore 
they  can  be  good  scholars  in  Christ's  school, — or  be  admitted 
into  the  more  secret  inquiries  of  retigion,— or  profit  iii 
spiritual  understanding.  It  was  an  excellent  proverb  of  th^ 
Jews,  "  In  passionibus  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  habitat,***  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  never  dwells  in  the  house  of  passion.^  Truth 
enters  into  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  empty,  and  clean,  and 
still ;  but  when  the  mind  is  shaken  with  passion  as  with  a 
storm,  you  can  never  hear  the  '  voice  of  the  charmer/  though 
he  charm  very  wisely:'  and  you  will  very  hardly  sheath  a 
sword,  when  it  is  held  by  a  loose  and  a  paralytic  arm.  He 
that  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  God's  wisdom,  must  be,  as 
Plato  says,  r-wv  Xoyix^v  I^cjyiv  o^ffiw/xlyos-,  *  his  soul  must  be  con- 
substantiated  with  reason,'  not  invested  with  passion :  to  him 
that  is  otherwise,  things  are  but  in  the  dark,  his  notion  is  ob- 
scure,  and  his  sight  troubled;   and,  therefore,  though  we 

•  Nazianz.  ad  Philagrium. 
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'  often  meet  with  passionate  fools,  yet  we  seldom  or  never  hear 
o£  a  Tery  pasisionate  wise  man. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  part  of  my  undertfjcing, 
and  proved  to  you  that  our  evil  lifb  is  the  cause  of  our  con- 
troversies and  ignorances  in  religion  and  of  t)ie  things  of 
God.  You  see  what  hinders  us  &om  becoming  good  divines. 
But  all  this  while,  we  are  but  in  the  preparation  to  the  mys- 
teries of  godUness :  when  we  have  thrown  off  all  affections 
to  sin,  when  we  have  stripped  ourselves  from  all  fond  ad- 
heroices  to  the  things  of  the  world,  and  have  broken  the 
chains  and  dominion  of  our  passions ;  then  we  may  say  with 
David,  ^^  Ecce  paratum  est  cor  meum,  Deus  ;^  *^  My  heart  is 
ready,  O  God,  my  heart  is  ready  i"  th^i  we  may  say,  ^*  Speajk^ 
lA«df  for  thy  servant  heareth  i"  but  we  are  not  yet  instructed. 
It  reamnBy  ther^ore,  that  we  inquire  what  is  that  immediate 
pi-inciple  or  means,  by  which  we  shall  certainly  and  infallibly 
be  let  into  all  truth,  and  be  taught  the  mind  of  God,  and 
understand  all  his  secrets ;  and  this  i^  worth  our  knowledge. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  will  end  your  labours,  and  put  a  period 
to  your  studies,  and  make  your  learning  easy;  it  may 
possibly  increase  your  labour,  but  it  will  make  it  profitable; 
it  will  not  end  your  studies,  but  it  will  direct  them ;  it  will 
not  make  human  learning  easy,  but  it  will  make  it  ^  wise 
unto  salvation,'  and  conduct  it  into  true  notices  and  ways  of 
wisdom. 

I  am  now  to  describe  to  you  the  right  way  of  knowledge : 
<^  Qui  facit  voluntatem  Patris  mei,^  saith  Christ;  that  is  the 
way ;  do  God's  will,  and  you  shall  understand  God's  word. 
And  it  was  an  excellent  saying  of  St.  Peter,  "  Add  to  your 
faith  virtue  \'"  &c.  "  If  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound, 
ye  shall  not  be  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,^^  For  in  this  case,  it  is  not  enough  that  all  our 
hinderances  of  knowledge  are  removed;  for  that  is  but  the 
opening  of  the  covering  of  the  book  c^  God ;  but  whai  it  is 
opened,  it  is  written  with  a  hand  that  every  eye  cannot  read. 
Though  the  windows  of  the  east  be  open,  yet  every  eye  can-? 
not  behold  the  glories  of  the  sun :  'O^OaX/iAw  pui  ^XwgiMf  yivo- 
/xevof^Xioy  ou  jSXeirii,  saith  Plotinus ;  "  The  eye  that  is  not  made 
solar,  cannot  see  the  sun;'' — ^the  eye  must  be  fitted  to  the 
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splendour ;  and  it  is  tiot  the  wit  of  the  man,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  man ;  not  so  much  his  head  as  his  heart,  that  learns  the 
Divine  philosophy. 

1.  Now,  in  this  inquiry,   I   must  take  one  thing  for  a 

*  preecognitum,^  that  every  good  man  is   QeomaKros,   he  is 

*  taught  of  God  f  and,  indeed,  unless  he  teach  us,  we  shall 
make  but  ill  scholars  ourselves,  and  worse  guides  to  others. 
*^  Nemo  potest  Deum  scire,  nisi  k  Deo  doceatur,^  said 
St.  Irenaeus^.  If  God  teaches  us,  then  all  is  well;  but  if  we 
do  not  learn  wisdom  at  his  feet,  from  whence  should  we  have 
it  ?  it'  can  come  from  no  other  spring.  And,  therefore,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  by  how  much  nearer  we  are  to  God,  by 
so  much  better  we  are  like  to  be  instructed. 

But  this  being  supposed,  as  bdng  most  evident,  we  can 
easily  proceed,  by  wonderful  degrees  and  steps  of  progression, 
in  the  economy  of  this  Divine  philosophy :  For, 

2.  There  is,  in  every  righteous  man,  a  new  vital  principle ; 
the  Spirit  of  grace  is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  teaches  us  by 
secret  inspirations,  by  proper  arguments,  by  actual  persua- 
sions, by  personal  applications,  by  effects  and  energies :  and 
as  the  soul  of  a  man  is  the  cause  of  all  his  vital  operations,  so 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  life  of  that  life,  and  the  cause  of  all 
actions  and  productions  spiritual:  and  the  consequence  of 
this  is  what  St.  John  tells  us  of,  "  Ye  have  received  the 
unction  from  above,  and  that  anointing  teacheth  you  all 
things  ^ :"  All  things  of  some  one  kind ;  that  is,  certainly, — 
all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness  ;-^-all  that  by 
which  a  man  is  wise  and  happy.  We  see  this  by  common 
experience.  Unless  the  soul  have  a  new  life  put  into  it, 
unless  there  be  a  vital  principle  within,  unless  the  Spirit  of 
Efe  be  the  informer  of  the  spirit  of  man, — ^the  word  of  God 
will  be  as  dead  in  the  operation,  as  the  body  in  its  powers 
and  possibilities.  "  Sol  et  homo  generant  hominem,''^  saith 
our  philosophy :  *  A  man  alone  does  not  beget  a  man,  but  a 
man  and  the  sun ;'  for  without  the  influence  of  the  celestial 
lx)dies,  all  natural  actions  are  ineffective :  and  so  it  is  in  the 
operations  of  the  soul. 

Which  principle,  divei^s  fanatics,  both  among  us  and  in 
tbe  church  of  Rome,  misunderstanding,  look  for  nfew  revela- 

g  Lib.  vi.  cap.  18.  h  \  John,  ii.  27. 
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lions,  and  expect  to  be  conducted  by  ecstasy,  and  will  not 
pray  but  in  a  transfiguration,  and  live  upon  raptures  and  ex- 
travagant expectations,  and  separate  themselves  from  the  con- 
versation of  men,  by  affectations,  by  new  measures  and  singu«> 
larities,  and  destroy  order,  and  despise  govemnient,  and  live 
upon  illiterate  phantasms  and  ignorant  discourses.    These  men 
do  ^suis(T9at  TO  iyioy  Ilvsv/xa,  "  they  belie  the  H<Jy  Ghost  i" 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  men  wise :  it  is  an  evil  spirit 
that  makes  them  fools.     The  Spirit  of  God  makes  U9  ^  wise 
unto  salvation ;'    it  does  not  spend    its   holy  influences  in 
disguises    and    convulsions    of    the    understanding:      GodV 
Spirit  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it ;   he  never 
disorders   the  beauties  of   government,    but  is   a    God    of 
order ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  humility,  and  teaches  no  pride ;   he 
is  to  be  found  in  chuixshes  and  pulpits,   upon   altars,  and 
in  the  doctors^  chairs ;     not  in  conventicles,  and  mutinous 
conkers  of  a  house :   he  goes  in  company  with  his  own  ordi- 
nances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life;  his 
infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  his  graces  pursue 
the  methods  of  nature  :  that  which  was  imperfect,  he  leads  on 
to  perfection ;  and  that  which  was  weak,  he  makes  strongs 
he  opens  the  heart,  not  to  receive  murmurs,  or  to  attend  to 
secret  whispers,  but  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and  then  he 
opens  the  heart,   and  creates  a  new  one ;  and  without  this 
new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  life,  we  may  hear  the 
word  of  God,  but  we  can  never  understand  it ;  we  hear  the 
sound,  but  are  never  the  better ;  unless  there  be  in  our  hearts 
a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk»d,  the  Gospel  itself  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us  the  light  and  righteousness 
of  God. 

Do  not  we  see  this  by  daily  experience.^  Even  those 
things  which  a  good  man  and  an  evil  man  know,  they  do  not 
know  them  both  alike.  A  wicked  man  does  know  that  good 
is  lovely,  and  sin  is  of  an  evil  and  destructive  nature;  and 
when  he  is  reproved,  he  is  convinced ;  and  when  he  is  observed, 
he  is  ashamed ;  and  when  he  has  done,  he  is  unsatisfied ;  and 
when  he  pursues  his  sin,  he  does  it  in  the  dark  :  tell  him  he 
shall  die,  and  he  sighs  deeply,  but  he  knows  it  as  well  as 
you:  proceed,  and  say,  that  after  death,  comes  judgment, 
and  the  poor  man  believes  and  trembles ;  he  knows  that 
God  is  an^y  with  him;  and  if  you  tell  him,  that  for  aught 
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he  knows^  he  may  be  in  hell  to-morrow,  he  knoMrs  that  it 
is  an  intolerable  truth,  but  it  is  also  undeniable :  and  jret, 
after  all  this,  be  runs  to  oommit  \m  sin  with  as  certain  an 
^v^t  and  resolution  as  if  he  knew  no  ai^ument  against  it : 
these  notices  of  things  terriUe  and  true  pajss  through  his  uo* 
derstanding,  as  an  eagle  through  the  air;  as  long  as  hor 
Sight  lasted,  the  air  was  shaken,  but  there  remains  iso  paith 
behind  her. 

Now  since,  at  the  ^«me  time,  we  see  other  persons,  not 
so  learned,  it  may  be,  not  so  much  versed  in  Scriptures,--^ 
yet  they  say  a  thii^  is  good  atid  lay  hold  of  it ;  they  bdieye 
glorious  things  of  heaven,  and  they  live  aocordinglyy  as  meii 
that  believe  themselves ;  half  a  word  is  enough  to  make  them 
understand;  a  nod  is  a  sufficient  reproof;  the  crowing  of  a 
code,  the  singing  of  a  lark,  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  the 
washii^  thdjT  hands^  are  to  them  competent  memtormis  of 
iieligioD,  and  warnings  of  their  duty.  What  is  the  reason  vi 
this  ditference  P  They  both  read  the  Scriptures,  they  read 
and  hear  the  same  sermons^  they  have  capable  understand- 
ings, they  both  believe  what  they  hear  and  what  they  read, 
•and  yet  the  event  is  vastly  different.  The  reason  is  that 
which  I  am  now  speaking  of;  the  one  understands  by  one 
principle,  the  other  by  another;  the  one  understimds  by 
nature,  and  the  other  by  grace ;  the  one  by  human  learnings 
and  the  other  by  Divine ;  the  one  reads  the  Scriptures  with- 
out^  and  the  other  within;  the  one  understands  as  a  sm  of 
man,  the  other  as  a  son  of  €k)d  \  the  <me  p^oeives  by  the 
propcMTtions  of  the  world,  and  the  other  by  the  measures  of 
the  Spirit;  the  one  understands  by  reason,  and  the  other 
by  love;  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  only  understand  the 
sermons  of  the  Spirit,  and  percaves  their  meaning, 'but  he 
pierces  deq)er,  and  knows  the  meaning  c^  that  meaning ; 
that  is,  the  secret  d  th^  Spirit,  that  which  is  sjnritudUy 
discerned,  that  which  gives  life  Xo  the  propositiooL,  and 
activity  to  the  soul.  And  the  reason  is,  because  he  hath  a 
divine  principle  withia  him,  and  a  new  understanding ;  that 
is  plainly,  he  hath  love,  and  that  is  more  than  knowk^e;  as 
was  rarely  well  observed  hy  St.  Paul,  "  Knowledge  pu&th 
.up,  biit.  charity  edifieth ;''  that  is,  .charity  makes  the  best 
scholars.  No  sermons  can  edify  you,  no  Scriptures  can 
build  you  up  a  holy  building  to  God,  unless  the  love  of  God 
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be  ill  your  heart!?,  and  "  purify  your  souls  from  all  fflthiness 
of  the  toAi  and  spirit/* 

But  80  itis  in  the  regions  of  stars,  Mrheie  a  vast  body  of 
fife  is  «o  dirided  by  eocentrio  motions,  that  it  looks  as  if 
NiU»re  had  parted  diem  into  orbs  and  round  shells  of  plain 
and  puvest  materials  t  but  yirhete  the  cause  is  simple,  and  the 
matter  without  vflriety,  the  motions  must  be  uniform  ;  and  in 
ht$^eii  we  should  either  e^y  no  motion,  or  no  Variety.  But 
God,  who  deigned  the  heavens  to  be  the  causes  df  all 
changes  and  motions  here  below,  hath  placed  his  angels  in 
their  houses  of  light,  and  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed 
officers  a  portuxi  of  the  fiery  matter  to  circumagitate  and  roll ; 
md  now  the  wonder  ceases :  for  if  it  be  inquired  why  this 
part  of  the  fire  runs  eastward,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  they 
being  bioth  iadiffaient  to  either, — it  is  because  an  angel  of  God 
its  in  the  ic^tre,  and  makes  the  same  matter  turn,  not  by  the 
bettt  of  its  own  mobility  and  inclination,  but  in  order  to  the 
Heeds  of  man,  and  the  great  purposes  of  Grod:  and  so  it  is  in 
ibe  understmdings  of  men;  when  they  all  receive  the  same 
notions,'  and  are  taught  by  the  same  master,  and  give  full  con- 
sent to  all  the  proportions,  and  can,  of  themselves,  have 
BOthiiig  to  distinguish  them  in  the  events,  it  is  because 
God  has  sent  his  Divine  Spirit,  and  kindles  a  new  fire,  and 
ereates  a  braver  capacity,  and  applies  the  aodves  to  the  pas- 
sives, and  blesses  their  operation ;  for  there  is,  in  the  heart  of 
man,  «uch  a  dead  sea,  and  an  indisposition  to  holy  flames, 
likt  as  in  the  cold  rivers  in  the  north,  so  as  tbe  fires  will  not 
bum  them,  and  the  sun  itself  will  never  warm  them,  till  God'^s 
Holy  Spirit  does,  from  the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
bring  a  holy  flame,  and  make  it  shine  and  bum. 

«*  The  natural  man,''  saith  the  holy  apostle^,  **  cannot 
nereeive  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  they  are  foolishness  unto 
mM;  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned:^  for  he  that  dis^ 
eourses  of  things  by  the  measures  of  sense,  thinks  nothing 
good  but  tha^t  which  is  delicious  to  the  palate,  or  pleases  the 
bhitidi  part  of  man ;  and  therefore,  while  he  estimates  the 
secKts  at  religion  by  such  measures,  they  must  needs  seem 
as  innpid  as  cork,  or  the  uhcondited  mushroom ;  for  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  that  in  their  constitution.     A  volup- 
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tuous  person  is  like  the  dogs  of  Sicily,  so  filled  with  the 
deliciousness  of  plants  that  grow  in  every  furrow  and  hedge, 
that  they  can  never  keep  the  scent  of  their  game.  'ASi/varov 
av^ixt^tfKi  Siari  9Fvq^  ovrons  of/xai  Tpv<piiy  Keel  Karavvl^Vj  said  St 
Chrysostom :  "  The  fire  and  water  can  never  mingle ;  so  neither 
can  sensuality,  and  the  watchfulness  and  wise  discerning  of 
the  spirit.'*'—"  Pilato  interroganti  de  veritate,  ChristUB  non 
respondit  ;'*'  "  When  the  wicked  governor  asked  of  Christ 
concerning  truth,  Christ  gave  him  no  answer."  He  was  not 
fit  to  hear  it. 

He,  therefore,  who  so  understands  the  words  of  God,  that 
he  not  only  believes,  but  loves  the  proposition;  he  who 
consents  with  all  his  hearty  and,  being  convinced  of  the  truths 
does  also  apprehend  the  necessity,  and  obeys  the  precept^ 
and  delights  in  the  discovery,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
jheart,  and  reduces  the  notices  of  things  to  the  practice  of 
duty ;  he  who  daxes  trust  his  proposition,  and  drives  it  on  to 
the  utmost  issue,  resolving  to  go  after  it  whithersoever  it  can 
jnvite  him ;  this  man  walks  in  the  Spirit ;  at  least  thus  far  he 
is  gone  towards  it;  his  understanding  is  brought  ^in  oIk 
^equium  Christi,'  *into  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  This  is  a 
**  loving  God  with  all  our  mind ;''  and  whatever  goes  less 
than  this,  is  but  memory,  and  not  understanding;  or  else  such 
notice  of  things,  by  which  a  man  is  neither  the  wiser  nor  the 
better. 

3.  Sometimes  God  gives  to  his  choicest,  hisi  most  elect 
and  precious  servants,  a  knowledge  even  of  secret  things, 
which  he  communicates  not  to  others*  We  find  it  greatly 
remarked  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  "  And  the  Lord  mi. 
Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  that  I  do'^?''  Why  not 
from  Abraham  ? — God  tells  us :  "  For  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  Jiim, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  -to  do  justice  ^nd 
judgment  V  And  though  this  be  irregular  and  infrequent, 
yet  it  is  a  reward  of  their  piety,  and  the  proper  increase  also 
of  ^  the  spiritual  man.  We  find  this  spoken  by  God  to 
Paniel,  and  promised  to  be  the  lot  of  the  righteous  man 
in  the  days  of  the  Messias » :  "  Many  shall  be  purified,  and 
made  white,  and  tried ;  but  thp  wicked  shall  do  wickedly  ;"— 

•*  Gen.  sviii.  17.  *  Ver.  19.  »  Pan.  xii.  10, 
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and  what  then  P — ^^  None  of  the  wicked  shall  understand,  but 
the  wise  shall  understand".^  Where,  besides  that  the  wise 
man  and  the  wicked  are  opposed,  plainly  signifying  that  the 
wicked  man  is  a  fool  and  an  ignorant ;  it  is  plainly  said,  that 
^^  None  of  the  wicked  shall  understand^  the  wisdom  and  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias. 

4.  A  good  life  is  the  best  way  to  understand  wisdom 
and  religion,  because,  by  the  experiences  and  relishes  of 
religion,  there  is  conveyed  to  them  such  a  sweetness,  to 
which  all  wicked  men  are  strangers :  there  is  in  the  things  of 
God,  to  them  which  practise  them,  a  delidousness  that 
makes  us  love  them,  and  that  love  admits  us  into  God'^s 
cabinet,  and  strangely  clarifies  the  understanding  by  the 
purification  of  the  heart.  For  when  our  reason  is  raised 
up  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  turned  quickly  into  ex- 
perience ;  when  our  faith  relies  upon  the  principles  of 
Christ,  it  is  changed  into  vision;  and  so  long  as  we  know 
God  only  in  the  ways  of  man,  by  contentious  learning, 
by  arguing  and  dispute, — ^we  see  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  him ;  and  in  that  shadow  we  meet  with  many  dark 
appearances,  little  certainty,  and  much  conjecture :  but 
when  we  know  him  X0701  a^rofavnx^,  7»XiQi«p  vo6§^,  with  the 
eyes  of  holiness,  and  the  intuition  of  gracious  experiences, 
with  a  quiet  spirit  and  the  peace  of  enjoyment;  then  we 
shall  hear  what  we  never  heard,  and  see  what  our  eyes  never 
saw;  then  the  mysteries  of  godliness  shall  be  opened  unto 
us,  and  clear  as  the  windows  of  the  morning:  and  this 
is  rarely  welt  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  *^  If  we  stand  up 
£x>m  the  dead,  and  awake  from  sleep,  then  Christ  shall  give 
us  light-." 

For  although  the  Scriptiures  themselves  are  written  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod>  yet  they  are  written  within  and  without ; 
and  besides  the  light  that  shines  upon  the  &ce  of  them, 
unless  there  be  a  light  shining  within  our  hearts,  unfolding 
the  leaves,  and  interpreting  the  mysterious  sense  of  the 
Spirit,^  convincing  our  consciences  and  preaching  to  our 
hearts,  to  look  for  Christ  in  the  leaves  of  the  Gospel,  is 
to  *  look  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead.""  There  is  a  life 
in  them,  but  that  life  is,  according  to  St.  Faults  expression, 

■Dan.xU.  10.  <>  Eph.  v.  14. 
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*<  hid  with  Cimst  in  God:*^  and,  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  he 
the  *  promo-condus/  we  diall  never  draw  it  forth. 

Human  learning  brings  excellent  ministries  towards  ^s; 
it  IS  admirably  useful  for  the  reproof  of  heresies,  fot  the 
detection  of  fallacies,  for  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  for 
collateral  testimonies,  for  exterior  advantages;  but  ihmt^  is 
something  bejond  this,  that  human  learmng,  without  the 
addition  of  Pivine,  can  never  reach*  Moses  was  learned  in  ail 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  $  and  the  holy  men  of  God  eon* 
,  templated  the  glories  of  .God  in  the  admirable  order,  motion^ 
and  influences  of  the  heavens;  but  berides  all  this,  th^ 
were  taught  of  God  something  far  beyond  these  pziettinsases* 
Pythagoras  read  Moses'  books,  and  sodidPlito;  and  yet 
they  became  UQt  proselytes  of  the  reUgion,  though  they  wnt 
learned  scholara  of  such  a  master.  The  reason  is,  because 
that^  which  they  drew  frarth  from  thence,  was  not  the  life  and 
secret  qi  it . 

Tradidit  arcano  quodcunqne  volumine  Moses  p< 

There  is  a  secret  in  these  books,  which  few  men,  none 
but  the  godly,  did  understand ;  and  though  much  of  tUs 
secret  i»  made  manifest  in  the  Gospd,  yet  even  hete,  also^ 
there  is  a  letter,  and  there  is  a  spirit ;  still  there  ib  a  i^s^rve 
for  God's,  secret  ones,  even  all  those  deep  fnysteri^s  winch 
the  Old  Testament  covered  in  figures,  €md  stories,  mad 
names,  and  prophecies,  mid  whkh  Christ  hath,  «id  by 
his  Spirit,  will  yet  reveal  more  plainly  to  all  that  wiU 
understand  them  hy  their  proper  measures.  For,  althou^ 
the  Gospel  is  infinitely  more  legible  and  jdain  than  ihe 
obscurer  leaves  of  the  law,  yet  there  is  a  seal  upon  them 
also ;  ^^which'seal  no  man  shall  open,  but  he  t^at  is  Worthy.^ 
](Ve  may  understand  something  of  it  by  the  three  diildrenof 
|he  captivity ;.  they  were  all  dulled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  th^ 
Chaldees,  .and  so  was  Daniel:  but  there  was  somethk^ 
beyond  that  in  him ;  <^  the  wisdom  of  the  most  high-  Ckd 
was  in  him;^^  and  that  taught  him'  a  learning  b^oad  hh 
karning. 

In.  all   Scripture   there  is  a   q>iritual    sense,    a  q)UJtuid 
cabala,    which,    as  it  tends   directly   to  holiness,    so  it  is 

p  Juv.  xiv.  102. 
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best  and  truest  understood  by  the  sons  of  the  Spirit,  who 
love  God,  atnd  therefore  know  hinii  rv&cn^  eKo^rcjv  il  o/tAoior-nra 
<ylvcr«i,  **  Every  thing  is  best  known  by  its  own  similitudes 
ttid  analogies.^' 

But  I  must  take  some  other  time  to  speak  fully  of  these 
tlungs ;  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say^  and  then  I  shall 
make  my  amplications  of  this  doctrine,  and  so  ccmclude. 

5.  Lastly:  theve  is  a  sort  of  God^s  dear  servants  who 
walk  in  perfectness,  who  *  perfeet  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God  C  and  they  have  a  degree  of  clarity  and  divine  know-  • 
ledge  more  than  we  can  discourse  of,  and  more  certain 
than  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  brighter  than  the 
son,  and  indeficient  as  the  light  of  heaven.  This  is  called 
hy  the  apostle  the  amavyatjyi^ft  rov  &eou'  Christ  is  this 
^  brightness  tS  God,'  manifested  in  the  hearts  of  his  dearest 
servtmts. 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  at  this  time,  for  this  is  to 
be  felt,  and  not  to  be  talked  of;  and  they  that  never  touched 
ft  with  their  finger,  may  secretly,  perhaps,  laugh  at  it  in  their 
heart,  and  be  never  the  wiser.  All  that  I  shall  now  say  of  it 
is,  that  a  good  man  is  united  unto  God,  jcevr^ov  xivrqu  (rrJvavJ/ar, 
as  a  flame,  touches  a  flame,  and  combines  into  splendour 
and  to  glory :  so  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  united  unto  Christ 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  are  the  friends  of  Grod,  and 
they  best  know  God's  mind,  and  they  only  that  are  so,  know 
how  much  such  men  do  know.  They  have  a  special  unction 
from  above :  so  that  now  you  are  come  to  the  top  of  all ;  this 
is  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  the  angels  stand  upon 
it :  they  dwell  in  love  and  contemplation,  they  Worship  and 
obey,  but  dispute  not:  and  our  quarrels  and  impertinent 
wrang&igs  about  religion  are  nothing  else  but  the  want  of 
the  measures  of  this  state.  Our  light  is  like  a  candle ;  every 
wind  of  vain  doctrine  blows  it  out,  or  spends  the  waic,  and 
makes  the  light  tremulous;  but  the  lights  of  heaven  are  fixed 
and  bright,  and  shine  forever. 

B«t  that  we  may  speak  not  only  things  mysterious,  but 
things  intelligible;  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  by  what  means 
and  what  economy  is  it  effected,  that  a  holy  life  is  the  best 
determination  of  all  questions,  and  the  surest  way  of  know- 
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ledge?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  a  godly  man  is  better 
enabled  to  determine  the  questions  of  purgatory  or  transub- 
stantiation  ?  is  the  gift  of  chastity  the  best  way  to  recondle 
Thomas  and  Scotus  ?  and  is  a  temperate  man  always  a  better 
scholar  than  a  drunkard  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  all  things 
in  which  true  wisdom  consists,  holiness,  which  is  the  best 
wisdom,  is  the  surest  way  of  understanding  them.  And  this, 
1.  Is  effected  by  holiness  as  a  proper  and  natural  instru- 
ment :  for  naturally  every  thing  is  best  discerned  by  its  proper 
light  and  congenial  instrument. 

Tairi  flit  yet^  ytuovt  WuTeetfiliy  ^hari  3*  vitt^. 

For  as  the  eye  sees  visible  objects^  and  the  understanding 
perceives  the  intellectual;  so  does  the  Spirit  the  things  of 
the  Spirit.  ^^  The  natural  man,^  saith  St.  Paul,  <^  knows  not 
the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned  f'  that  is, 
they  are  discovered  by  a  proper  light,  and  concerning  these 
things  an  unsanctiiied  man  discourses  pitifully,  with  an  im- 
perfect idea,  as  a  blind  man  does  of  light  and  colours,  which 
he  never  saw, 

A  good  man,  though  unlearned  in  secular  notices,  is  like  the 
windows  of  the  temple,  narrow  without  and  broad  within :  he 
sees  not  so  much  of  what  profits  not  abroad,  but  whatsoever  is 
within,  and  concerns  religion  and  the  glorifications  of  God, 
that  he  sees  with  a  broad  inspection :  but  all  human  learning, 
without  God,  is  but  blindness  and  ignorant  folly. 

But  when  it  is  ^ixfletoat/viQ  ^sSafAf^ivn  tU  ^dof  rvs  dX^^siafi 
^  righteousness  dipped  in  the  wells  of  truth;''  it  is  like  an  eye 
of  gold  in  a  rich  garment,  or  like  the  light  of  heaven,  it 
shows  itself  by  its  own  splendour.  What  learning  is  it  to 
discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  the  sacrament,  if  you  do  Qot 
feel  the  virtue  of  it  ?  and  the  man  that  can  with  eloquence 
and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  instrumental  efficacy  of  bap* 
tismal  waters,  talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  bath 
^  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience'  within,  and  is  cleansed 
by  the  purifications  of  the  Spirit.  If  the  question  concern 
any  thing  that  can  perfect  a  man  and  make  him  bappy,  all 
that  is  the  proper  knowledge  and  notice  of  the  good  man. 
How  can  a  wicked  man  understand  the  purities  of  the  heart  ? 
and  how  can  an  evil  and  unworthy  communicant  tell  what 
it  is  to  have  received  Christ  by  faith,  to  dwell  with  luni>  ^ 
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be  luiited  to  him,  to  receive  him  in  his  heart?  The  good 
man  only  understands  that :  the  one  sees  the  colour,  and  the 
other  feels  the  substance;  the  one  discourses  of  the  sacra^ 
ment,  and  the  other  receives  Christ ;  the  one  discourses  for 
or  against  transubstantiation,  but  the  good  man  feds  himself 
to  be  changed,  and  so  joined  to  Christ,  that  he  only  under- 
stands the  true  sense  of  transubstantiation,  while  he  becomes 
to  Christ  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  same 
spirit  with  his  JLord. 

We  talk  much  of  reformation,  and  (blessed  be  God)  once 
we  have  felt  the  good  of  it ;  but  of  late  we  have  smarted  under 
the  name  and  pretension:  the  woman  that  lost  her  groat, 
^everrit  domum,^  not  *  evertit;'  *  she  swept  the  house,  she  did 
not  turn  the  house  out  of  doors.^  That  was  but  an  ill  refor- 
mation, that  untiled  the  roof  and  broke  the  walls,  and  was 
digging  down  the  foundation. 

Now  among  all  the  pretensions  of  reformation,  who  can 
tell  better  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  true  reformation,  than 
he  that  is  truly  reformed  himself?  He  knows  what  pleases 
God,  and  can  best  tell  by  what  instruments  he  is  reconciled. 
**  The  mouth  of  the  just  bringeth  forth  wisdom ;  and  the  lips 
of  the  righteous  know  what  is  acceptable,^^  saith  Solomon  q. 
He  cannot  be  cozened  by  names  of  things,  and  feels  that 
reformation  to  be  imposture  that  is  sacrilegious :  himself  is 
humble  and  obedient,  and  therefore  knows  that  is  not  truth 
that  persuades  to  schism  and  disobedience :  and  most  of  the 
questions  of  Christendom  are  such  which  are  either  good  for 
nothing,  and  therefore  to  be  laid  aside  ;  or  if  they  be  compli- 
cated with  action,  and  are  ministries  of  practice,  no  man  can 
judge  them  so  well  as  the  spiritual  man.  That  which  best 
pleases  God,  that  which  does  good  to  our  neighbour,  that 
which  teaches  sobriety,  that  which  combines  with  govern- 
ment, that  which  speaks  honour  of  God,  and  does  him  ho* 
nour, — that  only  is  truth.  HoUness,  therefore,  is  a  proper 
and  natural  instrument  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  must  needs 
be  the  best  way  of  instruction  in  the  questions  of  Christendom, 
because,  in  the  most  of  them,  a  duty  is  complicated  with  the 
proposition. 

No  man  that  intends  to  live  holily,  can  ever  sufler  any 

qProv.x,  81,  32. 
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pretences  of  religion  to  be  made  to  teach  Iiim  to  fight  against 
bis  king.  And  when  the  men  of  Geneva  turned  their  bishop 
out  of  doors,  they  might  easQy  have  considered,  that  the 
same  perscm  was  their  prince  too;  and  that  must  needs  be  a 
strange  religion,  that  rose  up  against  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
the  same  time :  but  that  hadi  been  the  method  ever  sinee. 
There  was  no  diurch  till  then  ever  governed  without  aa 
apostle  or  a  faislu^ :  and  since  then,  they  who  go  from  thar 
bishop,  have  said  very  often  to  their  king  too,  ^^  Nolumus 
bunc  regnare:^  and  when  we  see  men  pretending  religion, 
and  yet  refuse  to  own  the  king^s  supremacy,  they  may, 
upon  the  stock  of  holiness,  easily  reprove  their  own  folfy,  by 
considering  that  such  recusancy  doeis  introduce  into  our 
churches  the  very  worst,  the  most  intolerable  parts  of  popery : 
for  perfect  submission  to  kings  is  the  glory  of  the  protestant 
cause :  and  really  the  reprovable  doctrines  of  the  churdi  of 
Rome  are  by  nothing  so  much  confuted,  as  that  they  destroy 
good  life  by  consequent  and  evident  deduction;  as  by  an 
induction  of  particulars  were  easy  to  make  apparent,  if  this 
were  the  proper  season  for  it. 

fi.  Holiness  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  learning  idi 
wisdom  and  holiness,  but  for  the  discerning  that  which  is  wise 
and  holy  from  what  is  trifling,  and  useless,  and  contentious ;  and 
to  one  of  these  heads  all  questions  will  return :  and  therefore, 
in  all,  from  holiness  we  have  the  best  instructions.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  next  particle  of  the  general  consideratim. 
For  that  which  we  are  taught  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  this 
new  nature,  this  vital  principle  within  us,  it  is  that  which  is 
worth  our  learning ;  not  vain  and  empty,  idle  and  insignificant 
notions,  in  which  when  you  have  laboured  till  your  eyes  are 
fixed  in  their  orbs,  and  your  flesh  unfixed  from  its  bones, 
you  are  no  better  and  no  wiser.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
your  teacher,  he  will  teach  you  such  truths  as  will  make  you 
know  and  love  God,  and  become  like  to  him,  and  enjoy  him 
(at  ever,  by  passing  from  similitude  to  union  and  eternal 
fruition.  But  what  are  you  the  better,  if  any  man  should 
pretend  to  teach  you  whether  every  angel  makes  a  species  ? 
and  what  is  the  individuation  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of 
separation  ?  what  are  you  the  wiser,  if  you  should  study  and 
find  out  what  place  Adam  should  for  ever  have  lived  in,  if  he 
had  not  fallen  ?   and  what  is  any  man  the  more  learned,  if 
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be  hears  the  disputes,  whether  Adam  should  have  multiplied 
ebildren  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  event  of  things^  if  one  child  had  been  'born*  before  his 
fiilha^'s  sin  ? 

Tod  many  scholars  have  lived  upcxi  air  and  empty  notions 
for  aoany  ages  past,  and  troubled  themselves  with  tying  and 
untying  knots,  like  hypochondriacs  in  a  fit  of  melancholy^ 
thinkii^  of  nothing,  and  troubling  themselves  with  nothing, 
a»d  fidliig  out  about  nothings,  and  being  very  wise  and  very 
learned  in  things  that  are  not  and  work  not,  and  were  never 
planted  in  paradise  by  the  finger  of  God.  Men's  notions 
are  too  often  like  the  mules,  begotten  by  equivocal  and  un^ 
natural  generations;  but  they  make  no  species:  they  are 
begotten,  but  they  can  beget  nothing ;  they  are  the  ef^ts  of 
long  study,  but  they  can  do  no  good  when  they  are  produced: 
they  are  not  that  which  Solomon  calls  *  viam  intelligentia?,* 
*  the  way  of  understanding."  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  our 
teadier,  we  shall  leam  to  avoid  evil,  and  to  do  good,  to  be 
wise  and  to  be  holy,  to  be  profitaUeand  careful:  and  they 
that  walk  in  this  way,  shall  find  more  peace  in  their  con- 
sciences, more  skill  in  the  Scriptures,  inqre  satisfaction  in 
their  doubts,  than  can  be  obtained  by  all  the  polemical  and 
impertinent  disputations  of  the  world.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  teach  us  how  vain  a  thing  it  is  to  do  foolish  things,  he 
also  will  teach  us  how  vain  a  thing  it  is  to  trouble  the  world 
with  foolish  questions,  to  disturb  the  church  for  interest  or 
pride,  to  resist  government  in  things  indifferent,  to  spend  the 
people^s  zeal  in  things  unprofitable,  to  make  religion  to 
consist  in  outsides,  and  opposition  to  circumstances,  and 
trifling  regards.  No,  no;  the  man  that  is  wise,  he  that  is 
conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — knows  better  in  what 
Christ>*s  kingdom  does  consist,  than  to  throw  away  his  time 
and  interest,  and  peace  and  safety — ^for  what  ?  for  religion  ? 
no :  for  the  body  of  religion  ?  not  so  much :  for  the  garment 
of  the  body  of  religion  ?  no,  not  for  so  much ;  but  for  the 
fringes  of  the  garment  of  the  body  of  religion ;  for  such, 
and  no  better  are  the  disputes  that  trouble  our  discontented 
brethren ;  they  are  things,  or  rather  circumstances  and  maiv- 
tiers  <rf  things,  in  which  the  soul  and.  spirit  is  not  at  all 
concerned. 

3.  Holiness  of  life  is  the  best  way  of  finding  out  truth 
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and  understanding;  not  only  as  a  natural  medium,  nor  onljr 
as  a  prudent  medium,  but  as  a  means  by  way  of  Divine 
blessing.  ^^  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him'.'"  Here  we  have  a  promise  for  it;  and  upon 
that  we  may  rely. 

The  old  man  that  confuted  the  Arian  priest  by  a  plain 
recital  of  his  creed,  found  a  mighty  power  of  God  effecting 
his  own  work  by  a  strange  manner,  and  by  a  very  plain  in- 
strument :  it  wrought  a  Divine  blessing  just  as  sacraments 
use  to  do :  and  this  lightening  sometimes  comes  in  a  strange 
manner,  as  a  peculiar  blessing  to  good  men.  For  God  kept 
the  secrets  of  his  kingdom  from  the  wise  heathens  and  the 
learned  Jews,  revealing  them  to  babes ;  not  because  they  had 
less  learning,  but  because  they  had  more  love;  they  were  - 
children  and  babes  in  malice ;  they  loved  Christ,  and  so  he 
became  to  then!  a  light  and  a  glory*  St.  Paul  had  more 
learning  than  they  all ;  and  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians :  yet  because  he  was  the  meekest 
man  upon  earth,  he  was  also  the  wisest;  and  to  his  hu- 
man learning,  in  which  he  was  excellent,  he  had  a  Divine 
light  and  excellent  wisdom  superadded  to  him,  by  way  of 
spiritual  blessings.  And  St.  Paul,  though  he  went  very  far 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  great  and  excellent  truths  by  the 
force  of  human  learning,  yet  he  was  far  short  o^  perfective  ' 
truth  and  true  wisdom,  till  he  learned  a  new  lesson  in  a  new 
school,  at  the  feet  of  one  greater  than  his  Gamaliel :  his 
learning  grew  much  greater,  his  notions  brighter,  his  skill 
deeper, — ^by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  desires,  his  passionate 
desires  after  Jesus. 

-  The  force  and  use  of  human  learning,  and  of  this  Divine 
learning  I  am  now  speaking  of,  are  both  well  expressed  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah ;  "  And  the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto 
you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed,  which  mei^  deliver 
to  one  that  is  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he 
saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed.  And  the  book  is  delivered 
to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee: 
and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned'.''      He  that  is  no  learned 

r  John,  TEtv.  21.  >  Isa.  xxlx.  IU12, 
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man,  who  is  not  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
cannot  read  God's  book  for  want  of  learning.  For  human 
learning  is  the  gate  and  first  entrance  of  Divine  vision ;  not 
the  only  one  indeed,  but  the  common  gate.  But  beyond 
this,  there  must  be  another  learning;  for  he  that  is  learned, 
bring  the  book  to  him,  and  you  are  not  much  the  better  as 
to  the  secret  part  of  it,  if  the  book  be  sealed,  if  his  eyes  be 
closed,  if  his  heart  be- not  opened,  if  God  does  not  speak  to 
him  in  the  secret  way  of  discipline.  Human  learning  is  an 
excellent  foundation:  but  the  top-stone  is  laid  by  love  and 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  For  we  may  further  observe, 
that  blindness,  error,  and  ignorance,  are  the  punishments 
which  God  sends  upon  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  ^'  Etiamnutn 
propter  nostrae  intelligentias  tarditatem  et  vitas  demeritum, 
Veritas  nondum  se  apertissime  ostenderlt,^  was  St.  Austin^s 
expression :  ^^  The  truth  hath  not  yet  been  manifested  fully  to 
us,  by  reason  of  oiir  demerits:^  our  sins  have  hindered  the 
brightness  of  the  truth  from  shining  up<m  us.  And  St.  Paul 
observes,  that  when  the  heathens  gave  themselves  ^^  over  to 
lusts,  God  gave  them  over  to  strong  delusions,  and  to  believe 
a  lie  ^"  But  ^^  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  sight, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy ,^  said  the  wise  Preacher'*, 
But  this  is  most  expressly  promised  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  particularly  in  that  admirable  sermon,  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  preached  a  little  before  his  death :  ^^  The  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things  V'  Well,  there  is  our 
teacher  told  of  plainly :  but  how  shall  we  obtain  this  teacher, 
and  how  shall  we  be  taught  ?  Christ  will  pray  for  us  that  we 
may  have  this  Sprit  ^.  That  is  well :  but  shall  all  Christians 
have  the  Spirit?  Yes,  all  that  will  live  like  Christians:  for 
so  said  Christ,  f*  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ; 
and  I  wijl  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  hini.^^  Mark  these  things. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  our  teacher  :»^e  will  abide  with  us 
for  ever  :l;o  be  our  teacher  :*— he  will  teach  us  all  things ;— * 
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but  how?  "  If  ye  fove  Christ,"  if  ye  keep  hfe  <^6mi](i«Bd. 
inents,  but  not  dse :  if  ye  be  of  the  world,  that  is  of  worldly 
affections,  ye  cannot  see  him,  ye  cannot  know  him.  Add  this 
is  the  partieular  I  am  now  to  speak  to ;  the  way  by  which  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  teaches  us  in  all  the  ways  and  secrets  of  (}od,  is 
love  and  holiness. 

<<  Secreta  Dei  Deo  no$tro  et  fiUis  domns  ejus,"  ^^  God^s 
secrets  are  to  himself  aad  the  sons  of  bis  boilse,'^  saith  the 
Jewish  proverb.  Love  is  the  grieat  instrumoit  of  Divibk 
knowledge,  that  is  the  v^uimm  rw^liiof^tnUy^j  ^  th^  height  of 
all  that  ifi  to  be  taught  or  learned.'  Love  is  obedieme^  an4 
we  learh  his  words  best  when  we  practise  them;  '^ A  V^  '^ 
^Mtv^ait6)frcLf 'Ttomvs  roCvra  voiovvties' /xavd<xyo|xey,  said  Aristotle'; 
^^  Those  tilings  which  they  that  learn  oug^  io.pnietise,-*-evai 
while  diey  juractise,  they  will  best  leani.'%-^'  Quisquis  .iioit 
venit,  profectd  nee  dicUcit:  ita  enim  Dkxaiiius:  ddeet  fsa^ 
Spiritus  gratiam,  ut  quod  quisque  didiomt,  non  ttu^tuni  c^ 
i^oscendo  videat,  sed  etiam  volendo  appetat  et.  agendo  jlei^ 
jBciat ;"  St.  Austin':  "  Unless  we;  come  to  Chmt,  ,we  dbl^ 
never  learn :  for  so  oilr  blessed  Lord  teaches  ua  b^  tbe,gi»^ 
of  his  Sporit,  that  whitt  ai^  one  learns^  he  not  anly*'Be$d'it 
by  knowledge,  but  desires  it  by  choice^  and  perfects  it  by 
practice.'^  : .    I 

4.  When  this  Is  reduced  to  jnractice  and  expaiehce,  ire  find 
not  only  in  things  of  practice^  but  even  in  deqpest  xnyistesiak 
noit  only  the  didcest  tod  most  emipent  saints,  but  eveiuevgey 
go94'man  cafi  best  tell  what  is  true,  and  best  reprpve  jta 
error.  '_  ^ 

He  that  goes  ab()ut  to  speak  of  and  to  understand. the 
myBterious  Trinity^  and  does  it  by  irords  and  names  of  Ip^cpsPs 
invaitioxi,  or  by  such  whieh  signify  contingently,' if !  he  xeckoob 
this  mystery  by  the  mythojogy  oS  nuinbers,  by  ihe^catNila^ 
letters,  by  the  distinctions  of.tl^  schcJiol,  and  by'  fhelinak 
inventicois  of  dieptit^  people;  if  be  oidy  talks  of  easeniJtt 
and  existences^  hypostasies  and  perscmalities,  disliiictiqtt 
without  di&ri^nce,.  and  priority  in  coequalities,  andiiail^.u 
plurahtjies;  :49ct:'cf  ^Uperior  predicatea  of  ik>  laxjgas^^eji^lisA 
tban  the  infiprjor  dutjecfisi^ts  may'amnsehmLfel^  aadfiofl 

*  Lib.  ii.  Ethic,  c.  1. 

*  De  Gratil^  Christie  lib.  i.  c.  14.    Nullum  bonum  perfecte  noscitur  quod 
Bon perfect^ «i|iatur.    Au^ Kb* ticixUi.  I^i.:de GrstiH Chriid. ' ^  '^* 


IkU  underetaaduig  wiU  be  Uif^e  ^U  Peter's  upon  tbe  mount  of 
Tabor  at  the  transfiguraticMi :  he  niay  build  three  tabernacles 
in  his  head^  and  talk  flpmething)  but  he  knows  not  what. 
But  the  good  man  that  feels  the  ^  power  of  the  Father,'  and 
he  to  whcxn  f  the  Scm'  is  become  ^'  wisdom,  r^hteousness, 
asQctifieotion,  and  redemption;^  he  in  '*  whose  heart  the  loye 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  spread;^  to  whom  God  hath  pommuni- 
<»ted  the  ^^  Holy  Ghost,  the  Cinnforter  $"— thi;»  man,  though 
be  ondcKslaiidB  nothing  of  that  which  is  unintelligible, .  j^t  he 
0oly  understends  the  mjsteriousness  pf  ^e  holy  Trinity. 
No  mab  oan  be  eonvinced  well  and  wisely  of  the  article  of  the 
holy,  blessed,  and  undlyided.  Trinity,  but  h^  that  feels  thfs 
migldiness  dff  the  Father  b^geftiiig  h|m  ta  a  new  life,^  the 
Wifidom  of  ^  the  3on  bfiildii^  him  up  in  a  most  holy  faith,^  and 
ih^  ^  loy^^.the  Spirit  of  Gkxi  making  him  to  become  like  unto 
God; 

£(e  thai  hath  passed  from  his  childhood  in  grace,  under 
tjae  goneiatioa  of  the  Father,  and  is  gone  forward  to  be  a 
young  man  in  Christ,  strong  and  yigprous  in  holy  actions  and 
holy  undertakinip,  and  from  thence  is  become  an  old  disci|>le, 
and  strong  8^4  grown  old  .in  religion,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Spirit;  t|iis  pian  best  understands  the  secret  and  imdis- 
cernible  economy,  he  feels  this  unintelligible  mystery,  and 
sees  wi^  W  heart  what  his  tongue  can  never  express,  and 
his  jEQ^pby^es  can  .never  prove.  In  these  cases  faith  and 
Jpy^  ^vre  the .  b^t  knowledge,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  \>eat  known 
by  the  .gr^oe  of  our  Lord  Jemis  Christy  and  if  the  kingdom  of 
pod  b^  in  \]$,  then  w^  kpow  Gqd,  apd  are  known  of  him; 
and  wheii  YTQ  (HWmuXiicMe  of  ih^  Spirit  of  God,  when  we  pray 
^r  lun;!^  and  bi^ve  roemv^  him,-  and  eiitertained  him,  and 
dwelt  with  him,  and  ip^armed  ourselves  by  his  holy  fires,-* 
then  we  know  Um  too:  but  there  is  no  other  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  Ijbe  blessed  Trinity  but  this:  and,  therefor^ 
whatever  thing  is  spoken  of  Grod  metaphysically,  there  is  no 
ktiqwii^  of  Gk)d  theologically^  ^d  as  he  ought  to  be  known, 
butlby  the.  measures  of  holiness*  and  the  juroper  lig^  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

But  in  this  case  experience  .is  the  best  learning,  asid 
Christianity  i$  the  best  institution,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
the  best  teacher,  and  holiness  is  the  greatest  wisdom;  and 
he  that  sins  most,  is  the  .most  ignorant, — and  the  humble 
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and  obedient  man  is  the  best  scholar :  <<  For  Ae  Sprit  of  trod 
is  a  loving  Spirit,  and  will  not  enter  into  a  poUiited  soul:  but 
he  that  keepeth  the  law,  getteth  the  understanding  thereof; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom,'*^  said 
the  wise  B^-Sirach^'  And  now  ^ve  me  leave  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  you,  and  so  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  this 
attention. 

Many  ways  have  been  attempted  to  reconcile  thcf  differaioes 
of  the  church  in  matters  of  religion,  and  aU  the  counsels  of 
man  have  yet  proved  ineffective:  let  us  now  try  God^s  method^ 
let  us  betake  ourselves  to  live  hdlily,  and  then  the  Spirit  of 
€rbd  will  lead  us  into  all  truth.  And  indeed*-4t  matters  not 
what  religion  any  man  is  of,  if  he  be  a  villain  ;-^— the  opinion  oi 
his  sect^  as  it  will  not  save  his  soul,  so  neither  will  it  do  good 
to  the  public :  but  lliis  is  a  sure  rule,  if  the  holy  man  best  ub^ 
derstands  wisdom  and  religion,  then  by  the  proportions  of 
holiiiesB  we  shall  best  measure  the  doctrines,  that  are  obtruded 
to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    And,  therefore, 

1.  That  is  no  good  religion,^  whose  principles  destroy  any 
duty  of  religion.  He  that  shall  maintain  it  to  be  lawfiil  to 
make'  a  war  for  the  defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it  what  it  wiQ, 
his'  doctrine  is  against  godlihess.  Any  thing  that  is  proud,  any 
thiiig  that  is  peevish  and  scornful,'  any  thing  that  is  unchari- 
table, is  against  the  uyiaivovaoc  $i}«(TXftXia,  that  ''form  of  sound 
doctrine^  which  the  apostle  speaks  of.  And  I  remember  diat 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  telling  of  George,  a  proud  and  fac- 
tious minister,  that  he  was  an  informer  against  his  bi^tlnren, 
he  says,  he  did  it  ''  oblitus  professionis  suss,  quas  vjI  nisi 
jiistum  suadet  et  lene ;"  '<  He  forgot  his  profession,  which 
teaches  nothing  but  justice  and  meekness,  kindnesses  and  cha- 
rity."«-— And  however  BeUarmine  and  others  are  pleased  to 
take  but  indirect  and  imperfect  notice  of  it,  yet  goodness  is  the 
best  note  of  the  true  church. 

2.  It  is  but  an  ill  sign  of  holiness  when  a. man  is  busy  in 
troubling  himself  and  his  superi<Hr  in  little  scruples  and 
fantastic  opinions,  about  things  not  concerning  the  life  of 
refigion,  or  the  pleasure  of  God,  or  the  excellencies  of  the 
Spirit.    A  good  man  knows  how  to  please  God,  how  to 

-  b  Ecclaf.xxi.  11. 
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ooflverse  with  him,  how  to  adyance  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  set  forward  hoMness,  and  the  lore  of  Gk)d  and  of  his 
brother ;  and  he  knows  also  that  there  is  no  godliness  in  spend-- 
iiig  our  tikne  and  our  ^  talk,  our'  heart  and  our  spirits,  about 
the^urments  and  outsides  of  reli^im :  and  they  can  ill  teach 
o&ers;  thkt  d6  not.knoW  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  these 
things; 'but  obedience  may,  and reductivdy  that  «is  religion: 
and  he  that,  for  that  which  is  no  part  of  religion^  destroys 
Migii>n  directly,  by  neglecting  that  duty  that  is  adopted  into 
religion^—- 4S  a  man  of  fancy  and  of  the  world ;  but  he  gires 
but  an  iU  aiecbunt,  that  he  is  a  ttian  of  God  and  a  son  of  the 
Sjririt. 

-  Sp^nd  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not;  for  your 
labour  and  your  healthy  yoiir  time  and  your  studies  are  very 
valuable;  and  it  is.  a  tnousa)id  pities  to  see  a  diligent  and 
a  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and 
little  pebbles,  in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making 
garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study  that  which  is  profitable, 
that  which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  common- 
wealths, that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise.  Only 
I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learning  there  are  variety  of 
things,  as  well  as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and  cummin,  a^d 
there  wife  the  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies 
mor^  and  less  useful^  and  every  thing  that  is  useful,  will-  be 
required  in  its  time:  and  I  may  in  this  also  use  the  words  of 
our  bless^  Saviour,  **  These  things  ought  you  to  look  after, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded."  But  your  great  care 
is  to  be  in  the  things  of  God  and  of  reli^on,  in  holiness  and 
tnie  wisdom,  remembering  the  saying  of  Origen,  <*  That  the 
knowledge  that  arises  from  goodness  is  de/orcgov  n  vitms 
dwcSei^ewsy  '  something  that  is  more  certain  and  more  divine 
than  kll  demonstration,'  than  all  other  learnings  of  the 
world.'* 

8.  That  is  no  good  religion  that  disturbs  governments,  or 
shakes  a  foundation  of  public  peace.  Kings  and  bishops  are 
the  foundations  and  tiie  great  principles  of  unity,  of  peace, 
and  government ;  like  Rachel  and  Leah,  they  build  up  the 
house  of  Israel :  and  those  blind  Samsons  that  shake  these 
pillars,  intend  to  pull  the  house  down.  <^  My  son,  fear  God 
and  the  king,^  saith  Solomon ;  ^*  and  meddle  not  with  th«m 
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that  are  giveii  to  ilikn^.^'.  Thftt  is  jibt  ^ti^  Ihoi  loves 
obaxiges ;  aikd  the  new  fooiJbmgs  pf  he^etital  iwd  fldAroatkafl 
pfendiers  are  infiniteljr  &r  fiiom  the.blessiiigs  bf  tniA. 

In  the  holy  laDguagei  truth  hftth  a  mystanona  dmi%  tm 
Fernet  ^  U  conrisfs  cS  three  kttei^  th^  fir^t  and  the  lasl^aa^ 
the  knktdkaaiofit  i^  tibe  Hebrew  letters  t  knply]i\g  to  us^  that 
truth  h  firsts  aad  wfll  he  last/  and  it  k  the  same  all  the  w«jr, 
aadoombines  aaid  unites  all  easitremes^  it  tie^  aU^ends  together. 
•^<<  Truth  is  lastmg/  and  ^ver  full  of  blessii^  z^^n-Fc^^  the 
Jeirs  observe  that  those  letters  which  fligmfy  trutb>  ace  both 
in  the  %ure  and  the,  number  quadrat^,  firni^  and  cubical  i 
these  signify  a  foundation,  and  an  abode  for  ever.  Wheree^ 
on  the  other  sido,  the  weird  wiack  in  H^ieeweigpifieS'  4  li%  ^ 
<  secher^^  is  made  of  tett;ers  whdye  mnnbeiB  aife  ijoperlept^  and 
Iheir  figure  {minted  and  vohible ;  to  aigmfy  thata  liehftd^  uc^ 
ftundiition. 

And  tills  very  observation  will  give  ^x>d  light  in  our, 
questions  and  dispii^tes :  and  I  give  my  instance  in  episcopal, 
government,  which  hath  been  of  so  pasting  an  abpdejof  sp  loi^ 
a  blessu^g,  hath  its  firmament  by  the  principles  pf  Christianityjr 
hath  be^  blest  by  the  issues  of  thi^t  stabiUfiient;  it  hatli 
tar  sixteen  hundred  years  combing  tvith  mon^urebyi  9pd  ha^i 
been  taught  by  the  Sfwt  wUdi  bath  sp  long  dwelt  in  jGrod^s 
chuithy  and  huth  nowv — according  to  the  prcMBUse  of  .Je^$» 
that  saysf  /^  the  gatee  ijf  hell  shall  never  :pre^^'  aga^pst  the 
church" — ^been  restored  ^moong^t  us  by  a  heflp  of  mirafcles; 
aiid  as  it  went  awfiy,..  so  xiow  it  is  re^iymed  ^gaii^  in  the;  hand 
c|f  monarchy ,.  and  in*  th^  biDsom  of  our  fundamental  laws. 
Now  th£(t  ^bctrine  must  n^eds  be  suq^ected  qS  ercfi||',(  imd  an^ 
intpi^rable  lie,  that  Speaks  ^^nst  this  truth,  which  hath 
bad  ^  lo^g  a  testiniony  from  GoA^  and  frotn  Ae.  wifdiwa  a^ 
Qsperlt^ce  of  ao  Inany  ages^  of  all  oUr  ancertorsi  apdiall/our 
laws. 

When  the  %drit  of  God  ihcot»mGrt^f  Christ  is  eaJUIpd 
A  apa4  O;  if  he  had  spoken  Hebretr^  he  hdd  hfm  €fj^ 
H  and  i^  that  is,  nmc  *  «iet;'  he  Aa  •truth''  *^  th^ 
yesteidfl^,;  afid  to-day^  atid  for  ev^  r*  «ud  vhoever 
this  holy  sanotion»  which  Oudst^s  Sph^t  hath  sanctify  Us 
y^rd  hfi^  warr^ted,  his.  blessmgs  bftv0  md^md^,  W  P^o- 
nuie^  hikve  mi&9d,  and  liis  fWob  hath  alwaja  k:ept|   h^ 
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^gbts  against  tMs  a»n  ^  eiHet,*  and'  *  sedier '  is  liis  porCkHi  V 
his  lot  is  A  *  fie ;'  hi&  pO(rtion  k  tStnefte^  where  holbess  c^^ 
never  dwell. 

And  now  to  condade:  to  you,  fathers  and  brethren, .  you' 
who  are,  or  intend  to  be  of  the  clergy ;  yon  see  hete  the  b^ 
dompeiidium  of  your  studies,  the  best  abbKevkttire  of  your 
kboul^  fhe  truest  method  of  wisdom,  and  the  infallibly  th^ 
onfy  way  of  jud^g  concerning  the  disputes  and  questtcxns 
in  Christendom.  It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  bo6k^«^ 
but  by  studying  the  truth  6t  God  t  it  is  not  by  laborious  ebib^ 
meiitaries  of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  work^  bill 
by  the  ex(K)fiitions  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  it  is  not  by  thtf 
rules  of  metaphysics,  hut  by  the  proportions  of  JioHness : '  anci 
when  all  books  are  read,  and  afl  arguments  exaknined,  and 
aD  authorities  allied,  nothing  can  be  found  to  be  true  that  id 
unholy.  ^<  Give  yourselves  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to 
doctrine,^  saith  St.  Paid.  Read  all  good  books  you  can; 
but  Exhortation  unto  good  life  is  the  best  instrument,  and  thi^ 
best  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of  that  which  is  ^  aceordiiq;  td 
godEness.' 

And  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  great  learning  of  the  fathen^ 
was  more  owing  to  their  piety  than  to  their  sidll ;  more  to 
God  than  to  themselves:  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  excel* 
l^t  ejaculation  of  St.  ChrysostbmS  with  which  I  will  con- 
clude :  ^'  O  blessed  and  happy  men,  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  fife,  from  whom^e  devils  fled,  and  heretics  did  fear 
them,  who  (by  holiness);  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  them 
that  spake  perverse  things !    But  Ij  like  David,  will  cry  out^ 

*  Where  are  thy  loving-kindnesses  which  have  been  ever  of 
old?^  Where  ia'the  blessed  quire  of  bishops  and  doctors^ 
who  shined  like  lights  in  the  world,  and  contained  the  <word 
of  life?  <  Dulce  est  meminisse;^  *  their  very  memory  is 
pleasant.'  Where  is  that  Evodias,  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
church,  the  successor  and  imitator  of  the  holy  apostles? 
Where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom  Gk)d  dwelt?  Where  is  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  that  bird  of  Paradise,  that  celestial 
ea^le?  Where  is  Hippolytus,  that  good  man,  ivrtp  xp^^^f 

*  that  gentle  sweet  person  ?^  Where  is  great  St.  Baiail,  a  man 
almost  equal  to  the  apostles?  Where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in 
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virtue  ?  Where  is  Gr^ory  Ny aaen,  that  great  divine  ?  And 
£{^em  the  great  Syrian,  that  stirred  up  the  sluggish,  and 
awakened  the  sleepers,  and  comforted  the  afflicted,  and 
brought  the  young  men  to  discipline;  the  looking-glass  of 
the  religious,  the  .captain  of  the  penitents,  the  destruction  of 
her^ies,  the  receptacle  of  graces,  the  habitation^  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?^  These  were  the  men  that  prevailed  against  error, 
because  they  lived  according  to  truth:  and  whoever  shall 
oppose  you,  and  the  truth  you  walk  by,  may  .better  be  con- 
futed by  your  lives  than  by  your  disputations.  Let  your 
adversaries  have  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you,  and  then  you 
will  best  silence  them:  for  idl  hereaes  and  fidse  doctrines 
are  but  like  Myron'^s  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived  ncne  but 
beasts;  and  these  can  cozen  none  but  the  wicked  and  the 
negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and  live  according  to  it.  But 
if  ye  become  burning  •  and  shining  lights ;  if  ye  do  not  detain 
the  truth  in  imrighteousness ;  if  ye  walk  in  light,  and  live 
in  the  Spirit ;  your  doctrines  will  be  true,  and  tliat  truth  will 
prevail.  But  if  ye  live  wickedly  and  scandalously,  every 
little  schismatic  shall  put  you  to  shame,  and  draw  disciples 
after  him^  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed  them  with  colo- 
cynths  and  hemlock,  and  place  heresy  in  the  chairs  appointed 
for  your  religion. 

I  pray  God  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdom,  to 
study  this  learning,  to  labour  for  the  imderstanding  of  godli- 
ness ;  so  your  time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  and  your 
labours,  will  be  holy  and  useful,  sanctified  and  blessed,  bene- 
ficial to  men,  and  pleaang  to  God,  through  him  who  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to  all  that  love  him 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  andredemptum: 
^}  To  whom  with  the  Fatl^er,''  &c. 
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But  every  man  in  his  own  order :  Ckrisl  the  first  fruits  ; 
afterward  they  that  are  ChrisVs  at  his  coming.-^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  23, 

Thb  ooDditioQ  of  man,  in  this  world,  is  so  limited  and  de« 
pressed,  so  illative  and  imperfect,  that  the  best  things  he  does, 
he  does  weakly^ — and  jthe  best  things  he  hath,  are  impeffeo* 
tions  |n  ibeir  very  constitution.  I  need  not  tell  how  litde  it  is 
thiEKt  we  know :  the  greatest  indication  pf  this  is,  that  we  can 
nerer  t^  how  many  things  we  know  not ;  and  we  may  soon 
i^ppaoiir  ownknowiedge,  but  our  ignorance  we  caanever  fathom. 
Oca-  ^ery  will,  in  which  mankind  pretends  to  be  most  noble 
and  .imperial,  is  a  direct  state  of  imperfecticm  $  and  our  very 
liberty  of  choosing  good  and  evil  \s  permitted  to  us,  not  to 
make  us  proud,  but  to  make  us  humble ;  for  it  siqpposes  weak* 
n^BB  of  reason  ^d  weakness  of  love.  For  if  we  understood  all 
^.d^r^es  of  amability  in  the  service  of  God,  or  if  we  had 
suck  lore  to  God  as  he  deserves,  and  so  perfect  a  conviction  as 
were  fit: for  his  services,  we  could  no  mpre  deliberate:  lor 
liberty  cf  will  is  like  the  motion  of  ft  magnetic  needle  to^iriffd 
the  north,  full  of  trembling  and  uncertainty  tiU  it  were  fixed  in. 
Ilie  betoted  point ;  it  wavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest^ 
when  it  can  choose  no  more.  And  truly  what  is  the  hope  dP 
man?  It  is  indeed  the  resuirection  of  the  soul  in  this  wotUL 
£ram  8c»row  and  her  saddest  pressures,  and  like  the  twiU^t 
to  the  day,  and  the  harbinger  of  joy ;  but  still  it  is  but  a  con- 
jugatioti  of  infirmities,  and  prodaims  our  present  calamity, 
only  because  it  is  uneasy  hece,  it  thrusts  Us  forwmrd  toward 
ii»  light  and  gkxies  ctf  Uie  resurrectkm. 
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For  as  a  worm  creeping  with  her  belly  on  the  ground,  with 
her  portion  and  share  of  Adam's  curse,  lifts  up  its  head  to 
partake  a  little   of  the  blessings  of  the  air,  and  opens  the 
junctures  of  her  imperfect  body,  and  curb  her  little  rings  into 
knots  and  combinations,  drawing  up  her  tail  to  a  neighbour- 
hood of  the  head^s  pleasure  and  motion;    but  still  it  must 
return  to  abide   the  fate  of  its  own  nature,'  and  dwell  and 
sleep  upon  the  dust :  so  are  the  hopes  of  a  mortal  man ;  he 
opens  his  eyes,  and  looks  upon  fine  things  at  distance,  and 
shuts    them   again    with    weakness,   because    they    are   too 
glorious  to  behold ;   and   the  man   rejoices  because  he  hopes 
fine  things  are  staying  for  him ;  but  his  heart  aches,  because 
he  knows  there  are  a  thousand  ways  to  fail  and  miss  of  those 
glories ;  and  though  he  hopes,  yet  he  enjoys  not.;  he  longs, 
but  he  possesses  not,  and  must  be  content  with  his  portion  of 
dust ;  and  bring  *  a  worm,  and  no  man,^  must  lie  down  in  this 
pcnrtaon,  before  he  can  receive  the  end  of  his  hopes,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    For  as  death 
is  the  end  of  our  lives,  so  is  the  resurrection  the  end  oi  our 
hopes;  and  as  we  die  daily,  so  we  daily  hope:  but  death, 
which  is  the  end  of  our  life,  is  the  enlargement  of  ou^  spirits 
trooi  hope  to  certainty,   from  uncertain  fears  to  certaiti  ex- 
pectations, from  the  death  of  the  body  to  the  life  of  the  soul ; 
that  is,-  to  partake  of  the  light  and  life  of  Christ,  to  rise  to  life 
as  he  did;  for  his  resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  ours:  he 
died  for  us  alone,  not  for  himself;    but  he  rose  again  for  him- 
sdf  and  us  too.      So  that  if  he  did  rise,  so  shall  we;   the 
resurrection  shall  be  univo^l;  good  and  bad,  all  shall  rise, 
but  not  altogether:  first  Christ,  then  we  that  are  Christ's; 
and  yet  there  is  a  third  resurrection,  though  not  spoken  of 
here ;  but  thus  it  shall  be.     «<  The  dead  <tf  Christ  shall  rise 
first  C"  that  is,  next  to  Christ ;   and  after  them,  the  widced 
diall  rise  to  condemnation. 

So  that  you  see  here  is  the  sum  of  affairs  treated  of  in  my 
text :  not  whether  it  be  lawful  to  eat  a  torldise  or  a  mush- 
nxmi,  or  to  tread  with  the  foot  bare  upon  the  ground  witUn 
the  octaves  of  Easter.  It  is  not  here  inquired,  whether  angels 
be  material  or  inunaterial;  or  whether  the  dwellings,  of  dead 
infimts  be  within  the  air  or  in  the  regions  of  the  earth  ?  the 
inquiry  here  is,  whether  we  are  to  be  Christians  or  no? 
whether  we  are  to  live  good  lives  or  no?  or  whether  it  be 
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to  us  to  U^  with  lust  or  covetousness,  acted  with 
all  the  daughters  of  rapine  and  amlMtion  ?  whether  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  ^n,  any  judicatory  for  consdenoes,  any 
rewards  of  piety,  any  difference  of  good  and  bad,  any  rewards 
after  this  life  P  This  is  the  design  of  these  ^ords  by  proper 
interpretation:  for  if  men  shall  die  like  dogs  and  sheep,  they 
will  certainly  live  like  wolves  and  foxes ;  but  he  that  believea 
the  article  of  the  resurrecticm,  hath  entertained  the  greatest 
denuMistratkin  in  the  world,  that  nothing  can  make  us  hafqpy 
but  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  oonfonnity  to  the  life  and  death 
of  the  holy  Jesus*  Here,  therefore,  are  ithe.  great  hinges  of 
all  religion:  1.  Christ  is  ab'eady  risen  from  the  dead.  2,  We 
also  shall  rise  in  Grod^s  time  and  out  order.  >  Christ  is  the  first 
fruits.  Butthere  shall  be  a  fuU  harvest  of  the  resurrection, 
and  all  shall  rise.  My  text  speaks  only  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  of  them  that  belong  to  ^Christ ;  explicitly,  I  say,  of 
these ;  andy  therefore^  directly  of  rasurrection  to  Hfe  eternal. 
But  because  he  also  says  there  dmll  be  an  ordeac  for  eveiy 
man ;  and  yet  every  man  does  not  belong  to.  Christ ;  there« 
f<»re,  indirectly  also,  he  implies  the  mare  imiyersal  resurrecticm 
turto  judgment :  but  this  shall  be  the  last  thing  that  shall  be 
done;  for,  according  tp  the  proverb  c^  the  Jews,  Michael, 
flies  but  with  one  wing,  and  Gabriel  with  two :  Gtxl  is  quick 
in  sending  angels  of  peace,  and  they  fly  apace;  but  the 
messengers,  of  wrath  come  slowly:  God  is  more  hasty  to 
glorify  his  servants  than  to  condemn  the  wicked.  And,, 
therefore,  in  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  we  find  that  the 
beggar  died  first ;  the  good  man,  Lazarus,  was  first  taken 
away  from  his  misery  to  his  comfort,  and  afterwards  the  rich; 
man  died ;  and  as  the  good,  many  times,  die  first,  so  all  of 
them  rise  first,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  haste :  and  as  the 
mother^s  breasts  swell,  and  shoot,  and  long  to  give  food  to 
her  babe,  so  Gtxl^s  bowels  did  yearn  over  his  banished 
children,  and  he  longs  to  cause  them  to  eat  and  drink  in  his 
kingdom.  And  at  last  the  wicked  shall  rise  unto  condem- 
nation, for  that  must  be  done  too;  every  man  in  his  own 
order:  first  Christ,  then  Christ's  servants,  and,  at  last, 
Christ's  enemies.  The  first  of  these  is  the  great  ground  of 
our  faith ;  the  second  is  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes : 
the  first  is  the  foundation  of  God,  that  stands  sure;  the 
second  is  that  superstructure  that  shall  neyer  perish :  by  the 
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many  and  united^  oonfideiit  and  constant, .  psieadmig' it  all 
their  life^  and  stoutly  maintaining  it  at  their  death;  men  that 
would  not  deceive  others,  and  men  that  could  not.  be  deceived 
themselves,  in  a  matter  so  notorious,  and  so  proved,  and  so 
aeea:  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient  credibility  in  a  matter  of 
&0t,  .as  this  was,  then  we  can  have  no  story  orediUy  tran&. 
mkted  to  .us,  .no  records  k^t,  no-  acts  of  xxMUts,  no  narratives 
of  the  days  of  old,  no  traditions  of  our  fathers,  no  memorials 
of  them  in  the  third  generatkm.  Nay,  if  from  these  we  have 
not  sufficient  causes  and  argumenta  of.  faith,  ho^w  shall  we 
be  able  to  :know  the  will  of  Hei^ven  upon  earth  ?  unless.  Grod 
do  not  ooij  tell  it  once,  but  always,  and  ^ot  only  always  to 
some  men,  but  always  to  all  men:  for  if  soQie  men  must 
believe  others,  they  can  nev^  do  it  in  any  thing  more. reason- 
ably than  in  this ;  and  if  we  .may  not  trust  them  in  this,  then, 
without  a  parpetual  mirade,  no  man  could  have  faith :  for 
faith  Axnild  never  come  by  hearing, ,  by  notbii^  but  by  seeing. 
But  if  there  be  any  use  of  history,  any  faith  in .  men,  any 
lumesty  in  manners,  any  truth  in  human  intercourse ;  if  th^ 
be  any  use  of  apostles  or  teachers,  .of  ambassadors  or.  letters, 
of  ears  or  hearing ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  tlie  grace 
of  faith)  that  is  less  than.d^nonstration  or  intuition;  then 
we  may  be  as  sure  that  Christ,  the  first  fruits,  is  alieady 
risen,  as  all  these  credibilities  can  make  us.  Bi|t  let  us  take 
he^;  as  God  hates  a  lie,  so  he  hates  incredulity ;.  an  obsti- 
nate,  a  fooUsh,  and  p^inacioim  un4erstai|ding«.  What  we 
do  every  minute  of  our  lives,  in  matt^^  of  title  and  great 
ccmcemment,  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  in  religion,  whidi  yet.  is  to 
be  ocmducted,  as  all  human  affairs  are,  by  human  instruments, 
and  argupients  of  persuasion  proper  ,to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  an  obstinacy  as  cross  to  human  reason,  as  it  is  to 
Divine  f9ith. 

But  this  article  was  so  clearly  proved,  that  presoitly  it 
came  to  pass  that  m&x  were  no  loi^ger  ashamed  of  the  cross, 
but  it  was  worn,  upon  breasts,  printed  in.  the  air,  drawn  upon 
foreheads,  carried  upon  banners,  put. upon  c^rowns  imperial ; 
presently  it  came  to  pass  that  the  religion  of  the  despsed 
Jesus  did  infinitely  prevail ;  a  religion  that  taught  men  to  be 
meek  and  humbly,  apt  to. receive  iiiguries,  but  unapt  to  do 
any;  a  religion  that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and 
jHliful,  in  a  t^eiwhen  ridies  were  ador^d^  and  ambition  and 
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pleasure  had  possessed  the  heart  of  all  mankind;  a  religion 
that  would  change  the  face  of  things,  and  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel ;  that  such 
a  religion,  in  such  a  time,  by  the  sermons  and  conduct  of 
fishermen,  men  of  mean  breeding  and  illiberal  arts,  should  so 
speedily  triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent; 
the  power  of  princes  and  the  interests  of  states,  the  inclina- 
tions of  nature  and  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  force  of  custom 
and  the  solicitation  of  passions,  the  pleasures  of  sin  and  the 
busy  arts  of  the  devil ;  that  is,  against  wit  and  power,  super- 
stition and  wilfulness,  fame  and  money,  nature  and  empire, 
which  are  all  the  causes  in  this  world  that  can  make  a  thing 
impossible  ;  this,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God, 
and  is  the  great  demonstration  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus* 
Every  thing  was  an  argument  for  it,  and  improved  it ;  no 
objection  could  hinder  it,  no  enemies  destroy  it ;  whatsoever 
was  for  them,  it  made  the  religion  to  increase;  whatsoever 
was  against  them,  made  it  to  increase;  sun-shine  arid  storms, 
fair  weather  or  foiil,  it  was  all  one  as  to  the  event  of  things : 
for  they  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  could 
make  what  himself  should  choose  to  be  the  product  of  any 
cause ;  so  that  if  the  Christians  had  peace,  they  went  abroad 
and  brought  in  converts :  if  they  had  no  peace  but  persecu- 
tion, the  converts  came  in  to  them.  In  prosperity,  they 
allured  and  enticed  the  world  by  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  in 
affliction  and  trouble,  they  amazed  all  men  with  the  splendour 
of  their  innocence,  and  the  glories  of  their  patience;  and 
quickly  it  was  that  the  world  became  disciple  to  the  glorious 
Nazarene,  and  men  could  no  longer  doubt  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  when  it  became  so  demonstrated  by  the  certainty  of 
them  that  saw  it,  and  the  courage  of  them  that  died  for  it, 
and  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  it ;  who,  by  their 
sermons  and  their  actions,  by  their  public  offices  and  dis- 
courses, by  festivals  and  eucharists,  by  arguments  of  expe- 
rience and  sense,  by  reason  and  religion,  by  persuading 
rational  men,  and  establishing  believing  Christians,  by  their 
living  in  the  obedience  of  Jesus,  and  dying  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  have  greatly  advanced  his  kingdom,  and  his  power, 
and  his  glory,  into  which  he  entered  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.     For  he  is  the  First  Fruits;  and  if  we  hope 
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to  rise  through  him,  we  must  confers  that  hiftiself  is  &8t 
risen  from  the  dead.     That  is  the  first  particular. 

3.  There  is  an  ord^  for  us  also :  we  also  shall  rise  again: 

Combustusque  senex  tumulo  procedit  adultus; 
Consumens  dat  membra  rogus ; 

The  ashes  of  old  Camillus  shall  stand  up  spritely  from  his 
urn ;  and  the  funeral  fires  shall  produce  a  new  warmth  to  the 
dead  bones  of  all  those^  who  died  under  the  arms  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  greatness.  This  is  a  less  wondet  than 
the  former ;  for  ^^  admonetur  omnis  setas  jam  fieri  posse  quod 
ahquando  factum  est»^^  If  it  was  done  once^  it  may  be  done 
again:  for  since  it  could  never  have  been  done  but  by  a 
!PoY^r  that  is  infinite,  that  infinite  must  also  be  et^nal  and 
indeficient.  By  the  same  almighty  Power,  which  restored  life 
to  the  dead  body  of  our  living  Lord,  we  may  all  be  restored 
to  a  new  life  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

When  man  was  not,  what  power,  what  causes  made  him 
to  be  ?  Whatsoever  it  was,  it  did  then  as  great  a  w€»:k  as  to 
raise  his  body  to  the  same  bdng  again;  and  because  we 
know  not  the  method  of  Nature^s  secret  changes,  and  how 
we  can  be  fashioned  beneath  *  in  secreto  terrse^^  and  cannot 
handle  and  discern  the  possibilities  and  seminal  powers  in  the 
ashes  ci  dissolved  bones»  must  our  ignorance  in  phOosophy 
be  put  in  balance  against  the  articles  of  religion,  the  hopes 
of  mankind^  the  faith  of  nations,  and  the  truth  <^  God  P  And 
are  our  opinions  of  the  power  of  God  so  low,  that  our  under- 
standing must  be  his  measure ;  and  he  shall  be  confessed  to 
do  nothing,  unless  it  be  made  plain  in  our  philosophy  ?  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a  low  opinion  of  God^  unless  we  believe  he  can 
do  more  things  than  we  can  understand :  but  let  us  bear  St. 
Paul's  demonstration ;  if  the  corn  dies  and  lives  again  5  if  it 
lays  its  body  down,  suflers  alteration,  dissolution  and  death, — 
but,  at  the  spring,  rises  again  in  the  verdure  of  a  leaf,  in  Uie 
fulness  of  the  ear,  in  the  kidneys  of  wheat ;  if  it  proceeds 
from  little  to  great)  from  nakedness  to  ornament,  from  eanpti« 
ness  to  plenty,  from  unity  to  multitude,  from  death  to  life : 
be  a  Sadduc5ee  no  more,  shame  not  thy  understanding,  aiid 
reproach  not  the  weakness  of  thy  faith,  by  thinking  that 
com  can  be  restored  to  life,  and  man  cannot;  especially 
since)  in  every  creature^  the  obediential  capacity  is  infinite. 
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and  cannot  admit  degrees ;  for  evefy  creature  can  be  any  thing 
nnder  the  power  of  God,  which  cannot  be  leas  than  infinite. 

But  we  find  no  obscuxe  footsteps  of  this  mystery  eyeli 
Hmongst  the  heathens:  Pliny  reports  that  Apion^  the 
gfammarian^  by  the  use  c^  the  pkat  osurisi  called  Homer 
ttatm  his  grave;  and  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  find  that  JBUua 
Tubero  returned  to  life^  whm  he  Was  seated  in  his  funeral 
pile ;  and  in  Plutarch,  that  Soleus,  after  three  days'  burial^ 
did  live ;  and  iu  Valerius,  that  Eris  Pamphylius  did  so  after 
ten  days'**  And  it  was  so  commonly  bdieved,  that  Glaucus^ 
^ho  was  ^oked  in  a  vessd  of  honey,  did  rise  again,  that 
it  grew  to  a  proverb:  '<  Glaucus,  poto  melle,  surrexit;^ 
*^^  Gfaiucus  having  tasted  honey,  died  and  lived  again*^  I 
pretend  not  to  believe  these  stories  to  be  true;  but  from 
these  instances  it  may  be  concluded,  that  they  believed  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  resurrecti(»  from  the  dead ; 
and  natural  reason,  and  their  philosophy,  did  not  wholly 
destroy  their  hopes  and  expectation  to  have  a  pCNrtion  in  this 
article^ 

For  God,  knowing  that  the  great  h(^>es  of  man^  that  the 
biggest  endearment  of  religicm,  the  sanction  of  private 
justice^  the  band  of  j^ety  and  holy  courage,— does  wholly 
derive  from  the  article  of  the  resurrection,-'— was  pleased  not 
only  to  make  it  credible,  but  easy  and  familiar  to  us ;  and  we 
eo  converse  every  night  with  the  image  of  deaths  that  every 
nicHning  we  find  an  argument  of  the  resun?ection«  Sleqp 
iind  death  have  but  One  mother>  and  they  have  one  naae  in 
common. 

Sole!  oc€idere  9t  fedire  poAimt ; 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  Itix^  > 
Nox  ^st  perpetua  utia  donnUAdB<:. 

Charnel-houses  are  but  Koifjivirnpiaf  '  oemet^ies'  or  sleep- 
ing-places; and  they  that  die,  are  fiedlen  asleep,  and  the 
resurrection  is  but  an  awakening  and  standing  up  from  sleep : 
iiut  in  sleep  our  senses  are  as  fast  bound  by  NalAit^,  as  out 
jcnnts  are  by  the  grave-clothes ;  and  unless  an  angel  of  God 
waken  us  every  morning,  we  must  confess  oursdves  as  ratable 
to  converse  with  men,  as  we  now  are  afraid  to  die  and  to 
dmverse  with  spirits.    But,  however^  death  itself  is  no  more ; 

^  Ub^  1.  c.  8.    Hblfrecht.  p.  71.  e  CatalU  v, 
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it  is  but  darkness. and  a  shadow,  a  rest  and  a forgetf ulness. 
What  is  there  more  in  death  ?  What  is  there  less  in  sleep? 
For  do  we  not  see  by  experience  that  nothing  of  equal  loud- 
ness does  awaken  us  sooner  than  a  man^s  voice,  especially  if 
he  be  called  by  name  ?  and  thus  also  it  shall  be  in  the  resurrec- 
tion :  we  shall  be  awakened  by  the  voice  of  a  man,  and  he  that 
called  Lazarus  by  name  from  his  graye,  shall  also  cail  us :  for 
although  St.  Paul  affirms,  ^^  that  the.  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  there  shall  be  the  voice  of  an  archangel  i""  yet  this  is  not 
a  word  of : nature,  but  of  office  and  ministry:  Christ  hims^ 
is  that  archangel,  and  he  shall  ^^  descend  with  a  mighty  shout,^ 
saith  the  apostle^ ;  ^^  and  all  that  are-  in  the  grave  shall  hear 
his  voice,''  saith  St.  John** :  so  that  we  shall  be  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  man,  because  we  are  only  fallen  asleep  by  the  de- 
cree of  God;  and  when  the  cock  and  the  lark  call  us  up  to 
prayer  and  labour,  the  first  thing  we  see  is  an  argument  of  our 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  when  we  consider  what  the 
Greek  church  reports, — ^that  amongst  them  the  bodies  of  those 
that  die  excommunicate,  will  not  return  to  dust  till  the  censure 
be  taken  dfip; — ^we  may,  with  a  little  faith  and  reason,  believe, 
that  the  same  power  that  keeps  them  from  their  natural  disso- 
lution, can  recall  them  to  life  and  union.  I  will  not  now 
insist  upon  the  story  of  the  rising  bones  seen  every  year,  in 
Egypt,  nor  the  pretences  of  the  chemists,  that  they,  fi^m  the 
ashes  of  flowers,  can  reproduce,  from  the  same  materials,  the 
same  beauties  in  colour  and  figure ;  for  he  that  proves  a  certain 
truth  from  an  uncertain  argument,  is  like  him  that  wears  a 
wooden  leg,  when  he  hath  two  sound  legs  already ;  it  hinders 
his  going,  but  helps  him  not :  the  truth  of  God  stands  not 
in  need  of  such  supporters ;  nature  alone  is  a  sufficient 
preacher : 

Quae  nunc  herba  fuit,  lignum  jacet,  herba^futura^ 

Aerise  nudantur  aves  cum  penna  vetusta^ 

£t  nova  subvestit  leparatas  pluma  volucres  ^ 

Night  and  day;  the  sun  returning  to  the  same  point  of  east ; 
every  change  of  species  in  the  same  matter ;  generation  and 
corruption ;  the  eagle  renewing  her  youth,  and  the  snake  her 
skin  ;  the  silk-worm  and  the  swallows ;  the  care  of  posterity, 
and  the  care  of  an  immortal  name ;  winter  and  summer  i  the 

d  1  Thea.  iv*  16.  «  John  v.  ^8.         .  ^  Diacootius  de  Opere  Dei. 
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fall  and  spring ; '  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  the  words 
of  Job;  and  the  visions  of  the  prophets;  the  prayer  of 
Ezekiel  for  the  resurrection  of  the  men  of  Ephraim ;  and  the 
return  of  Jonas  from  the  whale's  belly ;  the  histories  of  the 
Jews  and  the  narratives  of  Christians;  the  faith  of  believers 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  reasonable ; — all  join  in  the  verifi* 
cation  of  this  mystery.  And  amongst  these  heaps,  it  is  not 
of  the  least  consideration,  that  there  was  never  any  good 
man,  who  having  been  taught  this  article,  but  if  he  served, 
God,  he  also  relied  upon  this.  If  he  believed  God,  he 
believed  this;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  they  who 
were  iKvl^a  /w»i  ex^vrer,  were  also  a&eot  iv  xoff/w^y,  *'  they  who 
had  no  hope''  (meaning  of  .the  resurrection)  *^  were  also, 
atheists,  and  without  God  in  the  world.*" — ^And  it  is  remark- 
able what  St.  Austin  observes,  that  when  the  world  saw  the 
righteous  Abel  destroyed,  and  that  the  murderer  outlived  his 
crime,  and  built  up  a  numerous  family,  and  grew  mighty 
upon  earthy — ^they  neglected  the  service  of  God  upon  that  ao* 
count,  till  God,  in  pity  of  their  prejudice  and  foolish  arguings^^ 
took  Enoch  up  to  heaven  to  recover  them  from  their  impieties^ 
by  showing  them  that  their  bodies  and  souls  should  be  re^ 
warded  for  ever  in  an  eternal  union.  But  Christ,  the  first 
fruits,  is  gone  before  and  himself  did  promise,  that  when 
himself  was  .lifted  up^  he  would  draw  all  men  after  him: 
"  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  first  Christ,  dien  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  his  coming.*" — ^And  so  I  have  done  with  the 
second  particular ;  not  Christ  only,  but  we  also  shall  rise  in 
God's  time  and  our  order. 

But  concerning  this  order  I  must  speak  a  word  or  two,  not 
only  for  the  fuller  handling  the  text,  but  because  it  will  be 
matter  of  application  of  what  hath  been  already  spoken  of  the 
article  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  First  Christ,  and  then  we :  and  we,  therefore,  because 
Christ  is  already  risen:  but  you  must  remember,  that  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ  was  the  reward  of 
his  perfect  obedience  and  purest  holiness ;  and  he  calling  us 
to  an  imitation  of  the  same  obedience,  arid  the  same  perfect 
holiness,  prepares  a  way  for  us  to  the  same  resurrection.  If 
we,  by  holiness,  become  the  sons  of  God,  as  Christ  was, 
we  shall  also,  as  he  was,  become  the  sons  of  God  in  the 
resurr^tion  :  but  upon  no  other  terms*     So  said  our  blessed 
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Lord  himself:  ^'  Ye  which  have  fidlowed  me  in  the  regeiiera- 
tion,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glorj,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  thrones  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel '.**  For  as  it  was  with  Christ  the  first  fruits, 
so  it  shall  be  with  all  Christians  in  their  own  order :  as  with 
the  head,  so  it  shall  be  with  the  members.  He  was  the  Son 
of  God  by  love  and  obedience,  and  then  became  the  Son  of 
God  by  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  life  eternal,  and  so 
shall  we ;  but  we  cannot  be  so  in  any  other  way.  To  them 
that  are  Christ^  ^^^  to  none  dse  shall  this  be  given !  for  we 
must  know  that  Qod  hath  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  be  a 
great  example  and  demonstration  of  the  economy  and  dis- 
pensation of  eternal  life.  As  God  brought  Christ  to  glory, 
iso  he  will  bring  us,  but  by  no  other  method.  He  first 
obeyed  the  will  of  God,  and  patiently  suffered  the  wiB 
df  God ;  he  died  and  rose  again,  and  entered  into  glory ;  and 
so  must  we.  Thus  Christ  is  made  **  via,  Veritas,  et  vita,** 
**  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;"  that  is,  the  true  way  to 
eternal  life :  he  first  trod  this  wine-press,  and  we  must  insist 
in  the  same  steps,  or  we  shall  never  partake  of  this  blessed 
resurrection.  He  was  made  the  Son  of  God  in  a  most  glorioas 
manner^  and  we  by  him^  hj  his  merit,  and  by  his  grace,  and 
by  his  example ;.  but  other  than  this  there  is  no  way  of  sal- 
vation for  us :  that  is  the  first  and  great  effect  of  this  glorious 
order. 

4.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  in  it  yet :  *•  Every  man  in 
his  own  order ;  first  Christ,  aiid  then  they  that  are  Christ's  :'* 
but  what  shpll  become  of  them  that  are  not  Christ*s?  why 
there  Is  an  order  for  them  too :  first,  **  they  that  are  Christ'*s ; 
and  then  they  that  are  not  his :"  *'  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  his  part  in  the  first  resurrection'*:'*  there  is  a  first 
and  a  second  resurrection  even  after  this  life ;  **  The  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first '  :**  now  blessed  are  they  that  have  their 
jxjrtion  here ;  "  for  upon  these  the  second  death  shall  have 
no  power.""  As  for  the  recalling  the  wicked  from  their 
^aves,  it  is  no  otherwise  in  the  sense  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
called  a  resurrection,  than  taking  a  criminal  from  the  prison 
to  the  bar,  is  a  giving  of  liberty.  When  poor  Adlius  Aviola 
had  been  seized  on  by  an  apoplexy,  his  friends,  supposing 

s  JJuke^xiv.  14.       '        *  Rev.  xx.  6.  -   *  |  Thess,  iv.  16. 
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bim  dead,  carried  him  to  his  funeral  pile ;  but  when  the  fire 
began  to  appmaeh,  and  the  heat  to  warm  the  body,  he  revived, 
and  seeiflg  himself  encircled  with  funeral  flames,  called  out 
alpud  to  his  friends  to  rescue,  not  the  deed,  but  the  hving 
Aviola  from  that  horrid  burning:  but  it  eouM  not  be,, 
he  only  was  restored  from  bis  sickness  to  fall  into  death, 
and  from  his  dull  disease  to  a  sharp  and  intolerable  torment  ♦• 
Just  so  shall  the  wicked  live  again ;  they  shall  receive  their 
souls,  t|iat  they  m^y  be  a  portion  fiwr  devils ;  they  shall 
receive  their  bodies,  that  they  may  fed  the  everlasting 
burning;  they  slmjl  s^  Christ,  that  they  may  *  look  on  him 
whom  they  have  piCTcedf  and  they  shall  heer  the  voice  of 
<7od  passing  upon  them  the  intolerable  sept^oe ;  they  shali 
come  from  their  graves,  that  they  may  go  into  heU ;  and  live 
again,  that  they  may  die  for  ^ver,  So  haye  we  se^i  a  poor 
coxulemned  criminal,  the  weight  of  whoa^  sorrows  sitting 
heavily  upon  his  soul,  hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep, 
tin  b^  hath  forgott^  his  groans,  and  laid  aside  Im  deqi 
i^g^ing^ ;  but,  on  a  suddai,  comes  the  messenger  of  death* 
and  unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  b^vy  obud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  mak^s  him  return  to 
acts  of  life,  that  be  may  quickly  deseaid  into,  death  aad  be 
no  more.  So  is  every  sinn^  that  lies  down  in  shame,  and 
Boakes  his  grave  with  the  wicked ;  he  shall  indeed  rise  again, 
ai^d  be  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  Archangd ;  but  then 
be  shall  descend  into  sorrows  greater  than  the  reascm  and  the 
patiewe  of  a  man,  weeping  and  shrieking  loud^  than  thia 
groane  of  the  miserable  children  in  the  valley  of  Himom* 

These,  ind^,  are  sad  s^tories,  but  true  as  the  voice  of 
God,  aad  the  serpaoqs  qf  the  Holy  Jesus.  They  are  God^s 
words,  and  God's  decrees ;  and  I  wish  thul  all  who  profess 
the  hwelief  of  these,  would  consider  sadly  what  they  mean. 
If  ye  believe  the  article  of  the  resurrection,  then  you  know^ 
that,  in  your  body,  you  shall  receive  what  you  did  in  th^ 
bqdyt  whether  it  be  good  or  bad;  It  matters  not  now  very 
mpd),  wheth^  Qur  bodies  be  beauteous  or  drfoimed ;  for  if 
we  glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  God  shall,  make  our  bodies 
glorious.  It  matters  not  much,  whether  we  live  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  or  eat  nothing  but  bitter  herbs ;  the  body  that  lies 
in  dust  and  ashes,  that  goes  stooping  and  feeble,  that  lodges 

♦  Plin.  sec.  vii.  52. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  dwells  in  discipline,  shall  be 
feasted  at  the  eternal  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  ever  remem- 
ber this,  that  beastly  pleasures,  and  lying  lips,  and  a  deceitful 
tongue,  and  a  heart  that  sendeth  forth  proud  things,  are  no 
good  dispositions  to  a  blessed  resurrection. 

*  It  is  not  good,  that  in  the  body  we  live  a  life  of  dissolution, 
for  that  is  no  good  harmony  with  that  puipose  of  glory  which 
God  designs  the  body.' 

said   Phocylides*';    "  for   we  hope   that  from  our  beds  of 

darkness  we  shall  rise  into  regions  of  light,  and  shall  become 

like  unto  God:"  they  shall  partake  of  a  resurrection*  to  life; 

and  what  this  can  infer  is  very  obvious :  for  if  it  be  so  hard 

to  believe  a  resurrection  from  one  death,  let  us  not  be  dead 

in  trespasses  and  sins;    for  a  resurrection  from  two  deaths 

will  be  harder  to  be  believed,  and  harder  to  be  effected.     But 

if.  any  of  you  have  lost  the  life  of  grace,  and  so  forfeited  all 

your  title  to  a  life  of  glory,  betake  yourselves  to  an  early 

and  an  entire  piety,  that  when,  by  this  first  resurrection,  you 

have  made  this  way  plain  before  your  face,  you  may  with 

confidence  expect  a  happy  resurrection  from   your  graves: 

for  if  it  be   possible   that   the   Spirit,   when  it  is  dead  in 

sin,  can  arise  to  a  life  of  righteousness;  much  more  it  is 

easy  to  suppose, ,  that  the  body,   after  death,  is  capable  of 

being  restored  again :  and  this  is  a  consequent  of  St.  Paul's 

argument:  ''  If,  when  ye  were  enemies,  ye  were  reconciled 

by  his  death,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shgJl  be  saved 

by  his  life*;'*'  plainly  declaring,  that  it  is  a  harder  and  more 

wonderful  thing  for  a  wicked  man  to  become  the  friend  of 

God,  than  for  one  that  is  so,  to  be  carried  up  to  heaven  and 

partake  of  his.  glory.  ^   The  first  resurrection  is  certainly  the 

greater  miracle :  but  he  that  hath  risen  once,  may  rise  again ; 

and  this  is  as  sure  as  that  he  that  dies  once,  may  die  again, 

and  die  for  ever.      But  he  who  partakes  of  the  death  of 

Christ  by  mortification,  and  of  his  resurrection  by  holiness  of 

life  and  a  holy  faith,  shall,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 

k  Gaisford,  p.  452.  1  Rom.  v.  10. 
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prophet  Isaiah,  **  Enter  into  his  chamber  of  death"*;"  when 
Nature  and  Grod's  decree  ^'  shall  shut  the  doors  upon  him* 
and  there  he  shall  be  hidden  for  a  little  moment :"  but  then 
shall  they  that  dwell  in  dust,  awake  and  sing,  with  Christ^s 
dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  all  shall  rise,  but  *'  every  man  in 
his  own  order;  Christ,  the  first  fruits,  then  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming.''    Amen. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  meditation  of  the  resurrection ; 
but  we  have  had  a  new  and  a  sadder  subject  to  consider.     It 
is  glorious  and  brave  when  a  Christian  contemplates  those 
glories,  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  account  of  all  God's 
servants ;  but  when  we  consider,  that  before  all,  or  any  thing 
of  this  happens,  every  Christian  must  twice  *  exuere  homi- 
nem,'  ^  put  ofi^  the  old  man,'  and  then  lie  down  in  dust,  and 
the  dishonours  of  the  grave ;  it  is  ^  vinum  myrrhatum,'  there 
is  *  myrrh  put  into  our  wine;'  it  is  wholesome,  but  it  will 
allay  all  our  pleasures  of  that  glorious  expectation:  but  no 
man  can  escape  it.     After  that  the  great  Cyrus  had  ruled 
long  in  a  mighty  empire,  yet  there  came  a  message  from 
heaven,  not  so  sad  it  may  be,  yet  as  decretory  as  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  that  arrested  his  successor  Darius,  St;* 
(msuaH^ov,  St  Ki)^s*  ^Sn  yaq  eU  dsov^  aVBiy  *^  Prepare  thyself, 
O  Cyrus,  and  then  go  unto  the  gods*;"  he  laid  aside  his 
tire  and  his  beauteous  diadem,  and  covered  his  face  with  a 
cloth,  and  in  a  single  linen  laid  his  honoured  head  in  a  poor 
humble  grave :  and  none  of  us  all  can  avoid  this  sentence :  for  if 
wit  and  learning,  great  fame  and  great  experience;   if  wise 
notices  of  things,  and  an  honourable  fortune ;  if  courage  and 
skill,  if  prelacy  and  an  honourable  age,  if  any  thing  that  could 
give  greatness  and  immunity  to  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  could 
have  been  put  in  bar  against  a  sad  day,  and  have  gone  for 
good  plea,  this  sad  scene  of  sorrows  had  not  been  the  enter- 
tainment  of  this  assembly.     But  tell  me.  Where  are  those 
great    masters,   who    while    they    lived,   flourished  in  their 
studies?     ^^  Jam  eorum  prsebendas  alii  possident,  et  nescio 
utrum  de  iis  cogitant;'*  "  other  men  have  got  their  prebends 
and    their    dignities,    and    who    knows    whether  ever  they 
remember  them  or  no?"      While  they  lived,   they  seemed 
nothing ;  when  they  are  dead,  every  man  for  a  while  speaks 

™  Isai.  xxvi.  80.  ♦  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  2.  Schneider* 
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tji  them  what  they  please ;  and  afterwards  they  are  as  if  the]^ 
bad  not  \)een.  But  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  church  hath 
made  some  Httle  provision  towards  an  artificial  immortality 
for  brave  and  worthy  persons;  and  the  friendships  which 
our  dead  contracted  while  they  were  alive^  require  us  to  oon^ 
tinue  a  fair  memory  as  long  as  we  can ;  but  they  expire  in 
monthly  minds,  or  at  most  in  a  faint  and  decUnii^  annl* 
Vttsory; 


Wit  (piXtf,  e^rtf  ir»i^ou 


tAtfivirrat  »r»fAtveit  xeu  a^vvreu  our  tr  iafras» 

^nd  we  have  great  reason  sq  to  do  in  this  present  sad  aecis 
dent  of  the  death  of  our  late  most  reverend  primate,  whose 
death  the  church  of  Ireland  hath  very  great  reason  to  de^ 
plore;  and  we  have  great  obligatioa  to  remember  his  very 
many  worthy  deeds,  done  for  this  poor  afflicted  and  despised 
church.  St  Paul  made  an  excellent  funeral  oration,  as  it 
w^e  instituting  a  feast  of  all  saints,  who  all  died  ^^  having 
obtained  a  good  report" f'  and  that  excellent  preacher  made 
a  sermon  of  their  commemoration.  For  since  good  men, 
whilQ  they  are  alive,  have  their  conversation  in  heaven ;  when 
they  are  in  heaven,  it  is  also  fit  that  they  should,  in  thar 
good  names,  live  upon  earth.  And  as  their  great  examples 
are  an  exoell^Qt  sermon  to  the  living,  and  the  praising  them, 
when  envy  and  flattery  can  have  no  interest  to  interpose,  as 
it  is  the  best  and  most  vigorous  sermon  and  inomtive  to  great 
things ;  so  to  conceal  what  good  God  bath  wrou^t  by  tbem, 
is  great  untbankf  ulness  to  God  and  to  good  men. 

Whrai  Dorcas  died,  the  apostle  came  to  see  the  dead 
corpse,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  expressed  their  grief 
and  their  love»  by  shewing  the  coats  that  she,  whilst  she 
lived,  wrought  with  her  own  hands :  she  was  a  good  needle 
woman  and  a  good  housewife,  and  did  good  to  mankind  in 
her  little  way,  and  that  itself  ought  not  to  be  foiqgotten ;  and 
the  apostle  himself  was  not  displeased  with  their  little  ser- 
mons, and  that  s^/xij/xof  which  the  women  made  upooi  that 
sad  interview.  But  if  we  may  have  the  same  hberty  to 
record  the  worthy  things  of  this  our  most  venerable  fivther 
and  brother,  and  if  there  remains  no  more  of  that  envy  whidi 

n  Hebrews,  xi.  89. 
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usually  obscurer  the  splendour  of  living  heix)e6;  if  you  can 
with  your  charitable,  though  weeping  eye?,  behold  the  great 
gifts  of  God  with  which  he  adorned  this  great  prelate,  and 
not  object  the  failings  <rf  humanity  to  the  participation  of  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  or  think  that  God's  gifts  are  the  less 
because  they  are  bom  in  earthen  vessels,  wavrgy  yiq  xKvri 
iSqa  xepotfftraifMvot  ^piovfftv,  for  all  men  bear  mortality  about 
them,  and  the  cabinet  is  not  so  beauteous  as  the  diamcmd 
that  shines  within  its  bosom ;  then  we  may»  without  inter- 
ruption, pay  this  duty  to  piety,  and  friendship,  and  thankful- 
ness; and  deplore  our  sad  loss  by  telling  a  true  and  sad 
story  of  this  great  man,  whom  Grod  hath  lately  taken  from 
0Ur  eyes. 

He  was  bred  in  Cambridge,  in  Sidney  College,  under 
Mr.  Hulet,  a  grave  and  a  worthy  man ;  and  he  shewed  himself 
not  only  a  fruitful  plant  by  his  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
but  made  him  another  return  of  gratitude,  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide a  good  employment  for  him  in  Ireland^  where  he  then 
b^an  to  be  greatly  interested.  It  was  spoken  as  an  honour 
to  Augustus  Caesar,  that  he  gave  his  tutor  an  honourable 
funeral ;  and  Marcus  Antoninus  erected  a  statue  unto  his ;  and 
Gratian  the  emperor  made  his  master  Ausonius  to  be  consul : 
and  our  worthy  primate,  knowing  the  obligation  which  they 
pass  upon  us,  who  do  *  obstetricare  gravidae  animse,'  *  help 
the  parturient  soul'  to  bring  forth  fruits  according  to  its  se- 
minal powers,  was  careful  not  only  to  reward  the  industry  of 
such  persons,  so  useful  to  the  church  in  the  cultivating  *  in- 
liEmtes  palmarum,'  *  young  plants,'  whose  joints  are  to  be 
stretched  and  made  straight;  but  to  demonstrate  that  his 
scholar  knew  how  to  value  learning,  when  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  reward  the  teacher. 

Having  passed  the  course  of  his  studies  in  the  university, 
and  done  his  exercise  with  that  applause  which  is  usually 
the  reward  of  pregnant  wit  and  hard  study,  he  was  removed 
into  Yorkshire,  where  first,  in  the  city  of  York,  he  was  an 
assiduous  preacher;  but,  by  the  disposition  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  he  happened  to  be  engaged  at  Northallerton  in 
disputation  with  three  pragmatical  Romish  priests  of  the 
Jesuits'  order,  whom  he  so  much  worsted  in  the  conference, 
and  so  shamefully  disadvantaged  by  the  evidence  of  truth, 
represented  wisely  and  learnedly,  that  the  famous  primate  of 
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York,  Archbishop  Matthews,  a  learned  and  an  excellent  prelate, 
and  a  most  worthy  preacher,  hearing  of  that  triumph,  sent  for 
him,  and  made  him  his  chaplain ;  in  whose  service  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  primate,  but,  in  that  time  had  given  so 
much  testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civU  affairs,  that  he  grew  dear  to  his  master.  In  that 
employment  he  was  made  prebendary  of  York,  and  then  of 
Rippon,  the  dean  of  which  church  having  made  him  his  sub- 
dean,  he  managed  the  affairs  of  that  church  so  well,  that  he 
soon  acquired  a  greater  fame,  and  entered  into  the  possession' 
of  many  hearts,  and  admiration  to  those  many  more  :  that 
knew  him.  There  and  at  his  parsonage  he  continued  long  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  learned  and  good  preacher,  and  by  his  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  deportment,  so  gained  the  affections  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  commons  of  that  country,  that  at  his 
return  thither  upon  the  blessed  restoration  of  his  most  sacred 
majesty,  he  knew  himself  obliged  enough,  and  was  so  kind 
as  to  give  them  a  visit;  so  they,  by  their  coming  in  great 
numbers  to  meet  him,  their  joyful  reception  of  him,  their 
great  caressing  of  him  when  he  was  there,  their  forward  hopes 
to  enjoy  him  as  their  bishop,  their  trouble  at  his  departure; 
their  unwillingness  to  let  him  go  away,  gave  signal  testimonies 
that  they  were  wise  and  kind  enough  to  understand  and  value 
his  great  worth. 

But  while  he  lived  there,  he  was  like  a  diamond  in  the 
dust,  or  Lucius  Quinctius  at  the  plough;  his  low  fortune 
covered  a  most  valuable  person,  till  be  became  observed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  President  of  York,  whom  we 
all  knew  for  his  great  excellencies,  and  his  great  but  glorious 
misfortunes.  This  rare  person  espied  the  great  abilities  of 
Doctor  Bramhall,  and  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  brought 
him  into  Ireland,  as  one  who,  he  believed,  would  prove  the 
most  fit  instrument  to  serve  in  that  design,  which,  for  two 
years  before  his  arrival  here,  he  had  greatly  meditated  and 
resolved,  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  reparation  of 
the  broken  fortunes  of  the  church.  The  complaints  were 
many,  the  abuses  great,  the  causes  of  the  church  vastly 
numerous ;  but  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  in,  so  fast  they 
were  by  the  Lord  Deputy  referred  back  to  Dr.  Bramhall,  who, 
by  his  indefatigable  pains,  great  sagacity,  perpetual  watch- 
fulness, daily  and  hourly  consultations,  reduced  things  to  a 
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more  tolerable  condition,  than  they  had  been  left  in  by  the 
schismatical  principles  of  some,  and  the  unjust  prepossessions 
of  others,  for  many  years  before :  for  at  the  reformation,  the 
popish  bishops  and  priests  seemed  to  conform,  and  did  so, 
that  keeping  their  bishopricks  they  might  enrich  their  kindred 
and  dilapidate  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  by  pretended 
offices,  false  informations,  fee^farms  at  contemptible  rents,  and 
ungodly  alienations,  were  madie  low  as  poverty  itself,  and  unfit 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  them  that  served  the  altar,  or  the 
noblest  purposes  of  religion :  for  hospitality  decayed,  and  the 
bishops  were  easy  to  be  oppressed  by  those  that  would;  and 
they  complained,  but  for  a  long  time  had  no  helper,  till  God 
raised  up  that  glorious  instrument  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
brought  over  with  him  as  great  a£^tions  to  the  church  and 
to  all  public  interests,  and  as  admirable  abilities,  as  ever 
before  his  time  did  invest  and  adorn  any  of  the  king^s  vice- 
gerents ;  and  God  fitted  his  hand  with  an  instrument  good  as 
his  skill  was  great :  for  the  first  specimen  of  his  abilities  and 
diligence  in  recovery  of  some  lost  tithes,  being  represented  to 
his  late  majesty,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  it  pleased 
his.  majesty,  upon  the  death  of  bishop  Downham,  to  advance 
the  doctor  to  the  bishoprick  of  Derry,  wliich  he  not  only 
adorned  with  an  excellent  spirit  and  a  wise  government,  but 
did  more  than  double  the  revenue,  not  by  taking  any  thing 
from  them  to  whom  it  was  due,  but  by  resuming  something  of 
the  churches^  patrimony,  which  by  undue  means  was  detained 
in  unfitting  hands. 

.  But  his  care  was  beyond  his  diocese,  and  his  zeal  broke 
out  to  warm  all  his  brethren;  and,  though  by  reason  of  the 
favour  and  piety  of  king  James,  the  escheated  counties  were 
well  provided  for  their  tithes,  yet  the  bishopricks  were  not 
so  well,  till  the  primate,  then  bishop  of  Derry,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  own  incessant  and  assiduous 
labour  and  wise  conduct,  brought  in  divers  impropriations, 
cancelled  many  unjust  alienations^  and  did  restore  them  to  a 
condition  much  more  tolerable ;  I  say  much  more  tolerable  ; 
for  though  he  raised  them  above  contempt,  yet  they  were  not 
near  to  envy ;  but  he  knew  there  could  not  in  all  times  be 
wanting  too  many,  that  envied  to  the  church  every  degree  of 
prosperity  :  so  Judas  did  to  Christ  the  expense  of  ointment; 
and   so  Dionysius  told   the  priest,    when  himself  stole  the 
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goldea  cloak  from  Apollo,  and  gav6  him  one  of  the  Artadian 
home-spun,  that  it  was  warmer  for  him  in  winter  end  ooolar 
in  summer.  And  for  ever  since,  the  church,  by  God'^s  blessing 
and  the  favour  of  religious  kings  and  princes,  and  pious  nobi-^ 
lity»  hath  been  endowed  with  fair  revenues,  *  inimicus  homo,' 
*  the  ea&Day  hath  not  been  wanting,  bj  pretences  o£  reli^on, 
to  take  away  Qod^s  portion  from  the  church,  as  if  his  word 
w^re  intended  as  an  instrument  to  rob  his  houses*  But  when 
the  Israelites  were  governed  by  a  dtiox^ari c,  and  '  God  WMd 
their  king,'  and  Moses  his  lieutenant,  and  things  were  of  his 
management,-^e  was  pleased,  by  making  great  provisions 
for  them  that  ministered  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle^  to 
consign  this  truth  for  ever ; — that  men,  as  they  love  God)  at 
the  same  rate  are  to  make  provisions  for  his  priests.  For 
when  himself  did  it,  he  not  only  gave  the  forty^eight  cities, 
with  a  mile  o£  glebe  round  about  their  city  every  way,  and 
yet  the  \rhoie  country  was  but  an  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  or  thereabouts,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba ;  but  beside  this 
they  had  the  tithe  of  all  increase,  the  first/niits,  offierings, 
Vows,  redempticms,  and  in  short,  they  had  twenty«-foiu*  sorts 
of  dues,  as  Buxtorf  relates ;  and  all  tiiis  either  brought  to  tiie 
bam  home  to  them  without  trouble,  or  else,  as  the  nature  of 
the  thii^  required,  brought  to  the  temple ;  the  first  to  make^ 
it  more  profitable,  and  the  second  to  declare  that  they  r^ 
eeived  it  not  from  the  people  but  from  God,  not  the  pec^e^s 
kindness  but  the  Lord's  inheritance  t  insomudi  that  this  tantil 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  the  fortieth  part  of  the  people, 
as  the  Scripture  computes  th^n,  had  a  revenue  almost  treble 
to  any  of  the  largest  of  the  tribes^.  I  will  not  insist  tm  what 
ViUalpandus  observes^*,  it  may  easily  be  read  in  the  45th  of 
Esekiel,  concerning  that  portion  wlidch  God  reserves  for  him- 
self and  his  service ;  but  whatsoever  it  be,  this  shall  I  say,  that 
18  confessedly  a  prophecy  of  the  Gospd ;  but  this  I  add,  that 
they  had  as  little  to  do,  and  much  less  than  a  christian  priest ; 
and  yet  in  all  the  twenty-four  courses  the  poorest  priest 
among  them  might  be  esteemed  a  rich  man*.  I  speak  not 
thid  to  upbraid  any  man,  or  any  thing  but  sacrilege  and 
murmur,  nor  to  any  other  end  but  to  represent  upon  what 

•  Niitob.  i.  46.  ill.  89.  P  Seld.  Hist,  of  Titheis,  c.  ^ 
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great  tod  religious  grounds  the  then  bishop  of  Derry  did, 
with  so  much  care  and  assiduous  labour,  endeavour  to  restore 
the  church  of  Ireland  to  that  splendour  and  fulness ;  which 
as  it  is  much  conducing  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  religion, 
God  himself  being  the  judge,  so  it  is  much  more,  necessary 
for  you  than  it  is  for  us ;  and  so  this  wise  prelate  rarely  Well 
understood  it;  and  having  the  same  advantage  and  blessing 
as  ive  now  have,  a  gracious  king,  and  a  lieutenant,  patiron  df 
reli^on  and  the  diurch,  he  improved  the  *  deposita  pietatis,* 
as  Origen'  calls  them,  *  the  gages  of  piety,'  whidi  the  reli* 
^n  of  the  andent  princes  and  nobles  of  this  kingdom  had 
bountifully  given  to   such   a  comfortable  competency,   thai 
though  there  be  place  left  for  present  and  future  fietj  tx> 
large  itself,  yet  no  man  hath  reason   to  be  discouraged  in 
his  duty ;  insomuch  that  as  I  have  heard  from  a  most  wc^tfay 
hand,  th^t  at  his  going  into  England  he  gave  account  to  thK^ 
archbisliop  of  Canterbury  of  30,000/.  a  year,  in  the  recovery 
of  which  he  was  greatly  and  principally  instrumental.     But 
the  goods  of  this  world  are  called  '  waters*  by  Solomon: 
Stolen  waters  are   sweet,  and  they  are  too  unstable  to  be 
stopped :  some  oi  these  waters  did  run  back  from  their  proper 
channel,  and  return  to  another  course  than  God  cmd  the  laws 
intended;   yet  his  labours  and  pious  counsels  were  not  the 
less  acceptable  to  God  and  good  men,  and  therefore  by  a 
thankful  and  honourable  recognition,  the  convocation  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  has  transmitted  in  record  to  posterity  their 
deep  resentment  of  his  singular  services  atid  great  abilities  in 
this  whole  affair.    And  this  honour  will  for  ever  remain  fO 
that  bishop  of  Derry ;  he  had  a  Zerubbabel  who  repaired  the 
temple  and  restored  its  beauty;  but  he  was  the  Joshua,  the 
high-priest,  who   under   him  ministered  this  blessing  to  the 
congregations  0$  the  Lord. 

But  his  care  was  not  determined  in  the  exterior  part  only* 
and  accessaries  of  religion ;  he  was  careful,  and  he  was  pros^ 
perous  in  it,  to  reduce  that  divine  and  excellent  service  of 
our  church  to  public  and  constant  exetxjise,  to  unity  imd 
doTotion ;  and  to  cause  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
to  be  accepted  as  the  rule  of  public  confessions  and  per- 
«uasi<His  here,  that  they  and  we  might  be  *  populus  unius 
labii,'  ^  of  one  heart  and  one  lip,'  building  up  our  hopes  of 
• 

*  TtdkCU  25.  in  St.  Matthew. 
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heaven  on  a  most  holy  faith  ;  and  taking  away  that  Shibboleth 
which  made  this  church  Ksp  too  undecently,  or  rather,  in 
some  little  degree,  to  speak  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  not 
the  language  of  Canaan;  and  the  excellent  and  wise  pains 
he  took  in  this  particular  no  man  can  dehonestate  or  reproach, 
but  he  that  is  not  willing  to  confess,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  best  reformed  church  in  the  world.  But  when 
the  brave  Roman  infantry,  under  the  conduct  of  Manlius, 
ascended  up  to  the  Capitol  to  defend  religion  and  the  altars 
from  the  fury  of  the  Gauls,  they  all  prayed  to  God,  *^  Ut 
quemadmodum  ipsi  ad  defendendum  templum  ejus  concurris- 
sent,  ita  ille  virtutem  eorum  numine  suo  tueretur  i"^  *^  That  as 
they  came  to  defend  his  temple  by  their  arms,  so  he  would 
defend  their  persons  and  that  cause  with  his  power  and 
divinity  .^^  And  this  excellent  man  in  the  cause  of  religion 
found  the  like,  blessing  which  they  prayed  for ;  Gk)d,  by  the 
prosperity  of  his  labours  and  a  blessed  effect,,  gave  testimony 
not  only  of  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  his  purposes,  but  that  he 
loves  to  bless  a  wise  instrument,  when  it  is  vigorously  em- 
ployed in  a  wise  and  reUgious  labour.  He  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty in  defiance  of  all  such  pretences,  as  were  made,  even  from 
religion  itself,  to  obstruct  the  better  procedure  of  real  and 
material  religion. 

These  were  great  things  and  matter  of  great  envy,  and 
like  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  might,  with  the  very 
ashes  of  consumption,  have  buried  another  man.  At  first 
indeed,  as  his  blessed  Master,  the  most  holy  Jesus,  had, 
so  he  also  had  his  <  annum  acceptabilem.**  At  first  the 
product  was  nothing  but  great  admiration  at  his  stupen- 
dous parts,  and  wondeir  at  his  mighty  diligence  and  observa- 
tion of  his  unusual  zeal  in  so  good  and  great  things ;  but  this 
quickly  passed  into  the  natural  daughters  of  envy,  suspicion, 
and  detraction,  the  spirit  of  obloquy  and  slander.  His  zeal 
for  recovery  of  the  church-revenues  was  called  oppression 
and  rapine,  covetousness  and  injustice ;  his  care  of  reducing 
religion  to  wise  and  justifiable  principles  was  called  popery 
and  Arminianism,  and  I  know  not  what  names,  which  signify 
what  the  authors  are  pleased  to  mean,  and  the  people  to 
construe  and  to  hate.  The  intermedial  prosperity  of  his 
person  and  fortune,  which  he  had  as  an  earnest  of  a  greater 
reward  to  so  well-meant  labours,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
production  of  illiberal  arts  and  ways   of  getting;  and  the 
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necessary  refreshment  of  his  wearied  spirits,  which  did  not 
always  supply  all  his  needs,  and  were  sometimes  less  than 
the  permissions  even  of  prudent  charity,  they  called  intem- 
perance: "  Dederunt  enim  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetSB;" 
their  own  surmises  were  the  bills  of  accusation ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  great  dyaBoe^icCf  or  ^  doing  of  good  works,^  was 
the  great  probation  of  all  their  calamities.  But  if  envy  be  the 
accuser,  what  can  be  the  defences  of  innocence  ? 

Saucior  invidiee  morsu^  quserenda  medela  est; 
Die  quibus  in  terris  sentiet  mgei  opem  ? 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  knowing  the  unsatisfiable  angers  of  men 
if  their  money  or  estates  were  meddled  with,  refused  to  divide 
an  inheritance  amongst  brethren :  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  this  great  person  (invested,  as  all  his  brethren  were,  with 
the  infirmities  of  mortality,  and  yet  employed  in  dividing  and 
recovering,  and  apportioning  of  lands)  should  be  able  to  bear 
all  that  reproach,  which  jealousy  and  suspicion  and  malicious 
envy  could  invent  against  him.  But  aw'  exQ^v  iro>J^i  /xavQavoi;-. 
aiv  ol  ffo^oly  said  Sophocles:  and  so  did  he;  the  affrightments 
brought  to  his  great  fame  and  reputation  made  him  to  walk 
more  warily,  and  do  justly,  and  act  prudently,  and  conduct 
his  affairs  by  the  measures  of  laws,  as  far  as  he  understood^ 
and  indeed  that  was  a  very  great  way :  but  there  was  *  aperta 
justitia,  clausa  manus,^  ^  justice  was  open,  but  his  hand  waa 
shut;'  and,  though  every  slanderer  could  tell  a  story,  yet 
none  could  prove  that  ever  he  received  *  a  bribe  to  blind  hia 
eyes,  to  the  value  of  a  pair  of  gloves:'  it  was  his  own  ex-^ 
pression,  when  he  gave  glory  to  God  who  had  preserved  hinx 
innocent.  But,  because  every  man's  cause  is  right  in  hia 
own  eyes,  it  was  hard  for  him  so  to  acquit  himself,  that  in 
the  intrigues  of  law  and  difficult  cases,  some  of  his  enemies 
should  not  seem  (when  they  were  heard  alone)  to  speak  reason 
against  him.  But  see  the  greatness  of  truth  and  prudence,, 
and  how  greatly  God  stood,  with  him.  When  the  numerous 
armies  of  vexed  people, 

Torba  ^avifl  paci^  placidseque  inimica  quieti  ^, 

heaped  up  catalogues  of  accusations,  when  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  imitating  the  violent  procedures   of  the  then  disk 
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i^rdered  EngHA^  when  bis  glorious  patron  was  taken  from  kb 
head,  and  he  was  disrobed  of  his  great  defences ;  when  petu 
tions  were  invited   and  accusations  fumisbedy  and  cahnnny 
was  rewarded  and  managed  with  art  and  power,  when  there 
were  above  two  hundred  pd;itions  put  in  against  Mm^  and 
himself  denied  leave  to  answer  hj  word  of  mouth  ;  when  he 
was  kmg  impcisxmftd,  and  treated  so  that  a  guilty  man  woutdt 
have  been  broken  mto  affrightment  and  pHifiiL  and  low  con* 
siderations;  yet  then  he  himself,  standing  almost  alone,  like 
Callimachus  at  Marathon,  invested  with  enemies  and  covered 
with   arrows,    defended   himself  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
guiltiness,  even  with  the  defences  of  truth  and  the  bravery 
qt  innocence,  and   answered  the  petitions  in  writing,  some- 
times twenty  in  a  day,  with  so  much  clearness,  evidence  of 
truth,  reality  of  fact,   and  testimony  of  law,  that  his  very 
enemies  were  ashamed  and  convinced ;  they  found  they  had 
done  like  iEsop's  viper,  they  licked  the  file  till  their  tongues 
bled ;  but  himself  was  wholly  invulnerable.     They  were  there- 
fore forced  to  leave  their  muster-rolls  and  decline  the  particu- 
lars, and  faQ  to  their  tv  [Jiiyocy  to  accuse  him  for  going  about 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws;  the  way  by  which  great 
StrafTord  and  Canterbury  fell ;  which  was  a  device,  when  all 
reasons  failed,  to  oppress  the  enemy  by  the  bold  affirmation 
of  a  conclusion  they  could  not  prove :  they  did  like  those 
*  gladiatores*  whom  the  Ttomans  called  *  retiarii,'  when  they 
could  not  stab  their  enemy  with  their  daggers,  they  threw 
nets  over  him,  and  covered  him  with  a  general  mischief.     But 
the  martyr  king  Charles  the  first,  of  most  glorious  and  eternal 
memory,  seeing  so  great  a  champion  likely  to  be  oppressed 
with   numbers  and  despair,   sent  what  rescue  he  could,  his 
'royat  letter  for  his  bail,  whicli  was  hardly  granted  to  him ; 
and  when  it  was,  it  was  upcm  such  hard  terms,  that  his  very 
delivery  was  a  persecution.     So  necessary  it  was  for  them, 
who  intended  to  do  mischief  to  the  public,  to  take  away  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  house.     This  thing  I  remark  to  acquit 
this  great  man  from  the  tongue  of  slander,  which  had  so 
boldly  spoken,  that  it  was  certain  something  would  stick ;  yet 
was  so  impotent  and  unarmed,  that  it  could  not  kiU  thai 
great  fame,  which  his  greater  worthiness  had  procured  hisu 
It  was  said  of  Hippasus  the  Pythagorean,  that  being  asked 
how  and  what  he  had  don%  he  answered,  <^  Nondum  nihil ; 
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nfiqae  eom  adhuc  mihi  inyidelur  ;^  ^^  I  have  doQe  aolbiiig 
yet,  for  no  man  aiVies  me.^  He  tiiat  does  great  things^  can« 
not  ayoid  the  tongues  and  teeth  of  enry;  but  if  calummea 
must  pass  for  evid^ioes,  the  bravest  heroes  must  always  be  the 
most  reproached  persons  in  the  world. 

Nascitar  ^toliciis^  piavum  ingeniostn  ad  onrne ; 
Qui  fiieatt  SMiiemt^  pstrto  bod  degener  asti0> 
Ganflids  de  mgt\§,  et  de  candt iity>u»  atxa* 

Eiwy  dung  can  bare  wel  ID  name  and  an  y&  seoae  put  upoii 
it;  but  Qod,  who  takes  care  of  reputations  as  he  does  of  Uves^ 
by  the  orders  of  his  Providence  confutes  the  slander,  ^  ut  me- 
i&oria  Justorum  £dt  in  be&edictionibus,*  ^  that  the  memory  of 
the  righteous  man  might  be  embalmed  with  honour:^  and  so 
it  hi^ypened  to  this  great  man;  for  by  a  pubHc  warranty,  by 
tlie  commrrent  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  hbdU 
hxis  petitions  against  him,  the  &lse  records  and  public  monu« 
ments  of  injurious  shame,  were  cancelled,  and  he  was  re* 
stored,  <  in  integrum,^  to  ihdt  fame  where  his  great  labours 
and  just  procedures  had  first  estated  him ;  which  though  it  wa» 
but  justice,  yet  it  was  also  such  honour,  that  it  is  greater  than 
tile  virulence  of  tongues,  which  his  worthiness  and  their  envy 
had  aimed  against  him. 

But  yet  the  great  scene  of  the  troubles  was  but  newly 
opened.  I  shall  not  rdfuse  to  epetk  yet  more  of  his  troubles, 
as  rcanemboring  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discourses  of  the 
glcnifes  of  the  saints  departed,  he  tells  more  of  their  sufferings 
than  of  their  prosperities,  as  being  that  laboratory  and 
crudble,  in  which  God  makes  his  servants  vessels  of  honour 
to  his  glory.  The  storm  quickly  grew  high ;  <  et  transitum 
est  k  linguis  ad  gladios;^  and  that  was  indbed  ^Mta  txQv9<it, 
gffXtf,  <  Iniquity  had  put  on  arms ;'  when  it  is  *^  armata 
nequitia,^  then  a  man  is  hard  put  to  it.  The  rebellion 
br^iking  out,  the  bishop  went  to  his  charge  at  Derry ;  and 
because  he  was  within  the  defence  of  walls,  the  execrable 
traitDr,  Sir  Phelkn  O^eale,  laid  a  snare  to  bring  him  to 
a  dishonourable  death;  iot  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop, 
pretended  intelligeaice  between  them,  desired  that  accor£ng 
to  their  former  agreement  such  a  gate  might  be  delivered  to 
fahfi.  The  messenger  was  not  advised  to  be  cautious,  nor  at 
all  instructed  in  the  art  of  secrecy ;  for  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  be  seardied,  intercepted,   and  hanged  for  aught 
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hey  cared :  but  the  anrbw  was  shot  against  the  bishop,  that 
he  might  be  accused   for   base   couspiracj,    and  die   with 
shame  and  sad  dishonour.     But  here   Grod  manifested  his 
mighty  care  of  his  servants;  he  was  pleased  to  send  into  the 
heart  of  the  messenger  such  an  affiightment,  that  he  directly 
ran  away  with  the  letter,  and  never  durst  come  near  the 
town  to  deliver  it.     This  story  was  published  by  Sir  Phelim 
himself,  who  added,  that  if  he  coiild  have  thus  ensnared  the 
bishop,  he  had  good  assurance  the  town  should  have  beoi  his 
own:  ^*  Sed  bonitas  Dei  praeyalitura  est  super  omnem  ma£- 
tiam  hominis  ;^'  *^  The  goodness  of  God  is  greater  than  all 
the  malice  of  men;"-  and  nothing  could  so  prove  how  dear 
that  saO!ed  life  was  to  God,  as  his  rescue  from  the  dangers. 
^'  Stantia  non  poterant  tecta  probare  Deos':^  ^  To  have  kept 
him  in  a  warm  house  had  been  nothing,  unless  the  roof  had 
fallen  upon  his  head ;  that  rescue  was  a  remark  of  Divine 
favour  and  Providence.^     But  it  seems  Sir  Phelim^s  treason 
against  the  life  of  this  worthy  man  had  a  correspondent 
in  the  town ;  and  it  broke  out  speedily ;  for  what  they  could 
not  effect  by  malicious  stratagein,  they  did  in  part  by  open 
force;  they  turned  the  bishop  out  of  the  tbwn,  and  upon 
trifling  and  unjust  pretences  searched  his  carriages,  and  took 
what  they  pleased,  till  they  were  ashamed  to  take  more :  they 
did  worse  than  divorce  him  from  his  church ;  for  in  all  the 
Roman  divorces  they  said,  "  Tuas  tibi  res  habeto,"  *'  Take 
your  goods  and  be  gone;"  but  plunder  was  religion  then. 
However,  though  the  usage  was  sad,  yet  it  was  recompensed 
to  him  by  his  taking  sanctuary  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  that  most  incomparable  and  divine  prince; 
but  having  served  the  king  in  Yorkshire,  by  his  pen,  and  by 
his  counsels,  and  by  his  interests,  he  returned  back  to  Ireland, 
where,   under  the  excellent  conduct   of  his  grace   the  now 
lord  lieutenant,  he  ran  the  risk  and  fortune  of  oppressed 
virtue. 

But  God  having  still  resolved  to  afflict  us,  the  good  man 
was  forced  into  the  fortune  of  the  patriarchs,'  to  leave  his 
country  and  his  charges,  and  seek  for  safety  and  bread  in  a- 
strange  land ;  for  so  the  prophets  were  used  to  do,  wandering 
up  and  down  in  sheep's  clothing;   but  poor  as  they  were^ 
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the  world  was  not  worthy  of  them :  and  this  worthy  man, 
despsbg  the  shame,  took  up  his  cross  and  followed  his 
Master. 

Exilium  caaaa  ipaa  jubet  sibi  dulce  videri^ 
£t  desiderium  dulce  levat  patriae. 

He  was  not  ashamed  to  suffer,  where  the  cause  was  honourable 
and  glorious ;  but  so  Grod  provided  for  the  needs  of  his  banish- 
e<},  and  sent  a  man  who  could  minister  comfort  to  the  af- 
flicted, and  courage  to  the  persecuted,  and  resolutions  to 
the  tempted,  and  strength  to  that  religion  for  which  they  all 
suffered. 

And  here  this  gi^at  man  was  indeed  triumphant ;  this  was 
one  of  the  last  and  best  scenes  of  his  life :  ifAipai  yaq  lirtkoyoi 
(Miprupes  <To<p«raroi,  "  The  last  days  are  the  best  witnesses  of 
a  man."  But  so  it  was,  that  he  stood  up  in  public  and  brave 
defence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  £ng« 
land ;  first,  by  his  sufferings  and  great  example ;  for,  "  Ver- 
bis tantum  philosophari,  non  est  doctoris,  sed  histrionis;^ 
*^  To  talk  well  and  not  to  do  bravely,  is  for  a  comedian,  not  a 
divine  :^  but  this  great  man  did  both ;  he  suffered  his  own 
calamity  with  great  courage,  and  by  his  wise  discourses, 
strengthened  the  heart  of  others. 

For  there  wanted  no  diligent  tempters  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  afilictions  of  his  sacred 
majesty,  in  which  state  men  commonly  susp^t  every  thing, 
and  like  men  in  sickness  are  willing  to  change  from  side 
to  side,  hoping  for  ease  and  finding  none,  flew  at  royal  game, 
and  hoped  to  draw  away  the  king  from  that  religion  which 
his. most  royal  £Either,  the  best  man  and  the  wisest  prince 
in  the  world,  had  sealed  with  the  best  blood  in  Christendom, 
and  which  himself  sucked  in  with  his  education,  and  had 
confirmed  by  choice  and  reason,  and  confessed  publicly 
and  bravely,  and  hath  since  restored  prosperously,  Milli- 
tiers  was  the  man,  witty  and  bold  enough  to  attempt  a 
zealous  and  a  foolish  undertaking,  who  addressed  himself 
with  ignoble,  indeed,  but  witty  arts,  to  persuade  the  king 
to  leave  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  eyes.  It  is  true, 
it  was  a  wave  dashed  against  a  rock,  and  an  arrow  shot 
against  the  sun,  it  could  not  reach  him ;  but  the  bishop  of 
Derr}'  turned  it  also,  and  made  it  fall  upon  the  shooter's 
head;  for  he  made  so  ingenious,  so  learned,  and  so  acute 
reply  to  that  bopk;    he    so  disooYered  the  errors  of  the 
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Roman  dittfch,  retorted  tl»e  arguments,  stated  the  qi»e8(ioaB» 
demonstrated  the  truth,  and  shamed  theur  proeedures,  thai 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  bishop's  learning, 
great  parts,  deep  judgment,  quickness  of  i^prehension,  and 
sincerity  in  the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith ;  or  of  the  follies 
and  preTaricationg  of  the  chnrofa  c^  Rome.  He  wrote  no 
apoic^ies  for  himself  though  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that,  as  Junius  wrote  his  own  fife,  or  Moses  his  own  stoiy, 
so  we  might  have  understood  from  himself  how  great  things 
God  had  done  for  him  and  by  him :  but  all  lliat  be 
to  Grod,  and  was  silent  in  his  own  defences;  ^^ 
eiiiin  est  injuriam  taoendo  fi^ere,  qu^  vespondendo  supe- 
xttpe:^  but  when  the  honour  and  conscience  of  his  kiiig^ 
and  the  mtexest  of  a  true  religion  was  at  stake,  the  Sm 
bcaned  within  him,  and  at  last  he  spake  with  his  tongiie; 
he  med  out  like  the  son  of  Croesus,  ^SMpotv^j  /a^  xran 
Kptn<Toy%  Take  heed  and  meddle  not  with  the  kingt  his 
perwNi  is  too  saered,  and  teligkm  too  dear  to  him  to  be 
assaulted  by  Tulgar  hands.  In  short,  he  acquitted  himself  in 
tMs  affair  with  so  mudi  truth  and  piety,  learmng  and  jud^ 
-ment,  that  in  those  papers  his  memoEy  will  last  untfl  Tery  late 
succeeding  generations. 

But  this  most  rererend  prdate  found  a  aoblmr  adversary, 
and  a  braver  scene  "Stir  his  contention:  he  found  that  the 
Bomaa  priests,  bdng  wearied  and  baffled  by. the  wise  dis- 
courses and  pungent  arguments  of  the  English  divines,  had 
•stttdioudy  declined  any  iwgre  to  diipute  the  partiiaalar  ques- 
tions against  us,  but  fell  at  last  upon  a  genend  idiiaige, 
iafpatijig  to  the  dnirdi  of  England  the  great  crime  ctf 
•st^sm^  and  by  this  they  thought  they  might  wilh  meat 
iptobabiMty  deceive  unwary  and  unskilful  readers;  for  diqr 
eaw  'die  schism,  amd  they  saw  we  had  left  them ;  and  because 
they  considered  not  the  causes,  they  resolved  to  oitt&ce  us 
in  the  charge:  but  now  it  was  that  '  dignum  nactua  aigu- 
meiMum,"^  '  having  an  argument  fit'  to  employ  his  gseat 
id^ties, 

Cataecni  kic  i^nesul  calamnm  «alsmique  labofees, 
Ante  aras  Domino  Iseta  tropsea  8uo ; 

*  the  bishop  now  dedicates  his  labours  to  the  service  of  God* 
and  of  his  church,  undertook  the  question,  and  in  a  faU  dis^ 

"  Herod,  i.  85.    16.  «ehwei^^ 
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eocme  proves  the  diurch  of  Rome  not  oelj  to  be  guilty  el 
the  schism,  by  making  it  necessary  to  Separt  fbom  them ;  but 
they  did  actuate  the  schiamuB,  md  diemadves  made  die  frst 
seporataon  in  the  great  point  of  the  pc^^s  suprema^,  vribidt 
was  the  palkdhim  for  which  they  principally  eonteiided.  Ha 
made  it  appear  that  the  popes  of  Borne  weee  unupers  ef  tfie 
i^bts  of  kings  and  bishops ;  that  they  facoii^t  in  new  doe* 
tribes. in  ^very  age,  that  lliey  imposed  their  own  devices 
opon  Christendom  as  articles  of  £uth,  that  they  prevavioiXte4 
the  doetrines  of  the  apostles,  that  the  dwoidi  of  Eagiand 
ofily  returned  to  her  piimitive  purity,  that  she  joined  with 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  she  agr^  in  all  the  sentimeiito 
flf  the  prinutive  chimeh.  He  stated  the  questioiis  so  wisely, 
and  ixnducted  tibem  so  prudently,  and  handled  them  «^ 
JfittKBedly,  thttt  I  may  truly  say,  they  never  wees  more  aMite^i 
riaUy  ooiaf  ul»d  by  any  man,  >since  the  questions  have  so 
uobai^y  disturbed  Christendom.  '  Yerum  boc  eos  mail 
ussit:^  md  they  finding  themselves  smattai  under  the  fifth 
fnb^  set  up  <an  old  dnampion  of  dieir  own,  «  Goliidi  to  fight 
i^gainst  ihe  armies  of  Israel;  the  old  bishop  of  Chakedon^ 
kaown  to  many  of  us,  relied  to  this  excellent  book;  but 
was  so  answered  by  a  rgoinder  made  by  the  lord  bishop 
of  Dierry,  in  winch  he  so  pressed  the  former  arguniaits, 
refisted  the  cayi%  brought  ia  so  many  impregnable  autho* 
rities  and  jHsobations,  and  .added  so  many  mcnnents  and 
weights  to  his  discourse,  that  the  pleasures  of  reading  di« 
book  would  be  the  greatest,  if  the  |H*ofit  to  iike  churdh  of 
God  were  not  greater. 

Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibaut^ 
Flavaque  de  viTidi  stillabant  ilice  mella  *. 

For  so  SampsQu'^s  riddle  was  again  expounded,  ^  Out  c^  die 
jstrong  came  meat,  and  out  of  the  eater  came  sweetness/^ 
His  ai^AAmeats  were  strong,  and  the  eloquence  was  sweet  and 
delectable ;  axvd  though  there  started  up  another  combatant 
j^inst  him,  yet  he  had  only  the  honour  to  fedl  by  the  hands 
of  Hector :  still  "  hseret  lateri  lethalis  arundo  i"  the  headed 
arrow  went  in  so  far,  thi^t  it  could  not  be  drawn  out  but  the 
^bed  steel  stuck  behind:  and  whenever  men  will  desiro  tp 

«Ov.M.i.lM. 
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be  satisfied  in  those  great  questions,  the  bishop  of  Derry^s 
book  shall  be  his  oracle. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  his  other  excellent  writings ;  but  it  is 
known  every  where  with  what  piety  and  acumen  he  wrote 
against  the  Manichean  doctrine  of  ^^  fatal  necessity,'  which,  a 
late  witty  man  had  pretended  to  adorn  with  a  new  yizor :  but 
this  excellent  person  washed  off  the  ceruse  and  the  meretri- 
cious paintings,  rarely  well  asserted  the  economy  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  having  once  more  triumphed  over  bis 
adversary,  ^'  plenus  victoriarum  et  tropasorum,^  betook  him- 
self to  the  more  agreeable  attendance  upon  sacred  offices; 
and  having  usefully  and  wisely  discoursed  of  the  sacred  rite 
of  confirmation,  imposed  his  hands  upon  the  most  illustrious 
princes,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  the  princess 
royal,  and  ministered  to  them  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  ministerially  established  them  in  the  religion  and  service 
of  the  holy  Jesus.  And  one  thing  more  I  shall  remark ;  that 
at  his  leaving  those  parts  upon  the  king^s  return,  some  of  the 
remonstrant  ministers  of  the  Low  Countries  coming  to  take 
their  leaves  of  this  great  man,  and  desiring  that  by  his  means 
the  church  of  England  would  be  kind  to  them,  he  had  reason 
to  grant  it,  because  they  were  learned  men,  and  in  many 
things  of  a  most  excellent  belief;  yet  he  reproved  them,  and 
gave  them  caution  against  it,  that  they  approached  too  near 
and  gave  too  much  countenance  to  the  great  and  dangerous 
errors  of  the  Socinians. 

He  thus  having  served  God  and  the  king  abroad,  God  was 
pleased  to  return  to  the  king  and  to  us  all,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  and  we  sung  the  song  of  David,  '^  In  convertendo  cap- 
tivitatem  Sion,^^  when  king  David  and  all  his  servants  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem.  This  great  person  having  trod  in  the 
wine-press,  was  called  to  drink  of  the  wine,  and,  as  an  hono- 
rary reward  of  his  great  services  and  abilities,  was  chosen 
primate  of  this  national  church,  in  which  time  we  are  to  look 
upon  him»  as  the  king  and  the  king's  great  vicegerent  did, 
as  a  person  concerning  whose  abilities  the  world  had  too 
great  testimony  ever  to  make  a  doubt.  It  is  true  he  was  in 
the  declension  of  his  age  and  health ;  but  his  very  ruins  were 
goodly;  and  they  who  saw  the  broken  heaps  of  Pompey's 
theatre,  and  the  crushed  obelisks,  and  the  old  face  of  beau- 
teous Fhilaenium,  could  not  but  admire  the  disordered  glories 
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of  sudi  magnifioent  stmctuieB,  whidi  were  venenUe  in  their 
Toy  dost 

He  ever  iras  used  to  overoome  all  difficulties,  only  mor- 
taUty  iras  too  hard  for  him;  but  sdll  his  virtues  and  his  spirit 
were  immortal;  he  sdll  took  great  care,  and  still  had  new  and 
noUe  designs,  and  pn^nsed  to  himadf  admirable  things.  He 
governed  his  provinoe  with  great  justice  and  ancmty; 

Unns  ampio  consalens  pastor  gtegif 
Somnos  taeiur  omnium  solos  vigil. 

And  had  this  remark  in  all  his  government,  that  as  he 
was  a  great  hater  of  sacrilege,  so  he  professed  himself  a 
public  enemy  to  non^reddence,  and  <iften  would  dedare 
wisely  and  religiously  against  it,  aUowing  it,  in  no  case  but 
of  necesfflty,  ch"  the  greater  good  of  the  church.  There  are 
great  things  spoken  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Patrick,  that  he 
founded  seven  hundred  churches  and  religious  convents,  that 
he  ordained  five  thousand  priests,  and,  with  his  own  hands, 
consecrated  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.  How  true  the 
story  is  I  know  not ;  but  we  were  all  witnesses  that  the  late 
primate,  whose  memory  we  now  celebrate,  did,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary contingency  of  Providence,  in  one  day,  consecrate 
two  archbishops  and  t^i  bishops ;  and  did  benefit  to  almost 
all  the  churches  in  Ireland,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  to 
the  re-endowments  of  the  whole  clergy;  and  in  the  greatest 
abilities  and  incomparable  industry,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
his  most  glorious  antecessors. 

Since  the  canonization  of  saints  came  into  the  church, 
we  find  no  Irish  bishop  canonized,  except  St.  Laurence  c£ 
Dublin,  and  St.  Malachias  of  Down;  indeed  Richard  of 
Armagh^s  canonization  was  propounded,  but  not  effected; 
but  the  character  which  was  given  of  that  learned  primate 
by  Trithemius^^,  does  exactly  fit  this,  our  late  father:  "  Vir 
in  Divinis  Scripturis  eruditus,  secularis  philosophisB  jurisque 
canonici  non  ignarus,  clarus  ingenio,  sermone  scholasticus, 
in  declamandis  sermonibus  ad  populum  excellentis  indus- 
trise  C^  ^*  He  was  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  skilled  in  secular 
philosophy,  and  not  unknowing  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws, 
(in  which  studies  I  wish  the  clergy  were,  with  some  careful** 

7  De  Scriptor.  £ccle9. 
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ness  and  iBligenoey  etffl  more  o(»iverBaiit,)  Ik  ivas  of  an 
excellent  spirit,  a  scholar  in  his  discourses,  an  4mAy  »d 
jndastrions  ^eeaA&r  to  die  peopk."  And  as  if  theve  wece  a 
auKPe  parttcuiar  wympBthj  bstmeea  Am  souls,  our  piimate 
liad  so  great  a  venamtiea  to  his  memory,  Aat  he  purposed,  if 
he  had  fived,  to  ha^e  vestoned  las  moDUBOit  in  Doaddic, 
which  time,  or  inqaiety,  or  ynthwilrfialfiesB,  had  eUher  caklb^ 
or  destroyed.  So  great  a  lover  he  was  of  all  true  and  in- 
herent worth,  that  he  loved  it  in  the  very  memory  of  the  dead^ 
and  to  have  such  great  examples  transmitted  to  the  intuition 
andunitatiaa^pcxterity. 

At  his  ooBUBg  to  the  primacy,  he  knew  be  abould  al:  Sm 
^Bjpfy  little  besides  the  ruin  of  cbsGiplwic^  a  tervest^of  th<Hn^ 
and  heresies  prevaUing  in  the  lioarts  ef  ifae  people,  ^ 
chuidbes  possessed  by  wob^es  and  intrndbrs,  m^'s  hearts 
greatly  estranged  from  tone  fdigion;  aind,  tberefoi^c^  he  set 
biiDself  to  weed  ike  6elds  of  the  diuixsli;  he  ^sealed  fbe 
adversaxses  sometimes  sweetly,  sometitttes  he  con&iled  than 
learnedly,  sometimes  he  lebubed  fhem  sharply*  He  ^isjled 
bis  charges  dlli^eatly  and  in  his  own  person^  not  by  i^soKk^ 
and  iostrfimental  deputiMions:  ^<  Quseirens  non  nostra,  sed 
nos,  et  quas  sunt  Jesu  Christi  :^  ^^  He  desi^^  nethii!^  diet 
we  knew  of  biit  the  vedkitegraition  of  religien,^  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  king,  the  restoring  of  collapsed  4isc$iplin^ 
and  Ihe  renovation  of  fidth  and  the  service  of  God  in  -thp 
cbmrohes.  And  atiU  he  was  indefatigable,  andy  «^n  at  idie 
last  scene  of  his  life,  intended  to  ^indertake  a  r^gal  vkitatiaQ, 
<^  <2uid  «nim  vnltis  me  otiosum  i  Domnao  ixw^reheodi?^ 
said  tine;  ^^^  He  was  not  wilHng  that  God.  should  take  fain 
unemployed  :^  bi»t,  good  man,  he  fek  his  tabernaefe  readjr  4n 
fall  in  pieces,  and  covdd  go  no  f urther/*-&r  God  TMudd  ha9$ 
no  vioce  work  done  by  ihat  hand ;  he,  therefofre^  espying  tU^ 
put  his  house  in  order,  and  bad  lately  iwted  his  dieeese,  and 
done  what  he  then  oould,  to  pi«t  his  diarge  in  orders  for  he 
had,  a  good  whSe  atnce,-  reodived  Ihe^sentoice  of  death  wadaa 
himsdf,  ftnd  knew  he  was  shortly  to  render  an  aooount  of  his 
stewardship;  he,  therefore^  upon  a  brisk  idarm  of  death, 
wfaidi  Grod  sent  hkn  the  kat  January,  made  his  wiU;  fa 
wMch,  besides  the  pruitence  nnd  poesBooe  of  spirit  manifested 
in  making  just  and  wise  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  pro- 
visions for  his  descendants :  at  nndni^t,  and  in  the  trouble 
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of  his  jriekneas  «id  eireaiiiBtaiiees  oE  addressiDg  deft(li»  still 
kept  A  spediai  aentiment,  and  nutde  eonfeflsbn  of  God^s  «d- 
lofasabie  taerayes,  end  gavft  thanks  that  God  had  perBotoed  him 
to  Uve  ito  see  the  Hessed  restoialioii  of  his  majesly  mA  i3ei» 
church  of  England,  confessed  Ub  &ith  to  be  the  fiame  as  eyer, 
gaT«  piPfSfi^  to  God  tibal  he  was  bora  and  bred  up  ia  tfak  rbli- 
gioii^  aad  piayed  to  God^  luid  boped  he  dbould  die  in  Ae  ctei- 
lauiHon  of  this  church*  whidi  he  dedared  to  be  tke  raoet  piii« 
and  apostolical  ebwch  m  the  whole  irorld. 

Be  frityed  to  God  to  pardon  his  fiBstlties  aad  iB&mkies^ 
idled  up^ai  the  laercaes  of  Gkid  and  the  mexite  of  Jeaua 
Chlist^  said^  ii^  a  stngular  sveelaess,  nerignad  up  liis  Mfiol 
mto  the  bands  of  his  redeemer. 

9ut  God,  who  19  tbfi  gtesit  Choragus  and  Master  of  the 

9oem9  of  life  and  death,  was  ncN;  pleaaed  thea  to  draw  the 

curtains;  theve  was  an  q>ik^e  to  bis  life  yet  to  be  acted  and 

apoken^    He  returned  1^  actions  and  life,  and  went  oa  m  die 

Bieli»ods  of  tbe  same  pBoeedoire  as  before ;  was  desirous  «till  to 

^taUidk  the  affliirs  of  the  idiurch,  complai&ed  of  some  dia* 

ordeiB  which  he  purposed  to  redress,    girt  Mmself  to  tha 

work-;   but  tliough  Ids  spirit  was  willing,  yet  his  flesh  wm 

weak ;  and  as  the  apostles  in  the  vespers  of  Christ's  passion, 

ao  hjB,  in  the  eye  of  his  onm  dissolutioa,  was  heavy,'  not  to 

ide^  but  heavy  unto  death ;  .and  looked  for  ^  last  warning^ 

which  msa^i  on  him  in  llie  nudst  of  business;  and  thou^  it 

m^as  midden,-  yet  it  could  not  be  unexpected,  or  unprovided 

by  aurprise,  aind,  ti^dV^e,  could  be  bo  other  than  that 

Bi/6am^  which  Aiigualus  used  to  wish  unto  htmsd^  a  civil 

0tid  well-D^toed  deada,  without  the  amaaenient  of  trouble- 

sm3^  ciri3um9la0Qes,  or  the  great  ccados  of  a  Miing  house, 

or  the  convubiQBs  of  impatience.     Seneca  tells  that  Bassus 

Anfidiftis  was  woiKt  to  say,  ^^  Sperare  se  nulium  ddorem  ^esse 

m  iUo  eatoemo  aidielitu;  si  tionen  osset,  habere  a&quantun^ 

ift  ipsa  brevitate  ludadi':"  **  He  hcped  that  the  puias  of  the 

last  dissolution  were  httle  or  none;  or  if  they  wei«,  it  w« 

full  of  comfort  that  they  could  be  but  short."    It  happened 

so  to  this  excellent  man;    his  passive  fortitude  had  been 

abundantly  tried  befortef  and,  theirelbre,  there  was  the  less 

need  of   it  now;    his  active  graces  had  been  abundantly 

^iemoastrated  by  the  great. and  good  things  he  did;  and. 
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therefore,  his  last  scene  was  not  so  laborious,  but  God  called 
him  away  something  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  whidi  the 
Jews  express  by  ^  osculum  oris  Ddi,'  *  the  kiss  of  God^s 
mouth ;'  that  is,  a  death  indeed  fore-signified,  but  gentle  and 
serene,  and  without  temptation. 

To  sum  up  all:  he  was  a  wise  prelate,  a  learned  doctor,  a 
just  inan,  a  true  friend,  a  great  benefactor  to  others,  a  thank- 
ful benrfdary  where  he  was  obliged  himself.  He  was  a 
faithful  servant  to  his  masters,  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king,  a 
zealous  assertor  of  his  religion  against  popery  on  one  side, 
and  fanaticism  on  the  other.  The  practice  of  hi%  religion 
was  not  so  much  in  forms  and  exterior  ministries,  though  he 
wai^  a  great  observer  of  all  the  public  rites  and  ministries  of 
the  church,  as  it  was  in  doing  good  for  others.  He  was  like 
Myson,  whom  the  Scythian  Anacharsis  so  greatly  praised, 
o  Mt/(Ta;v  m  ohiov  oljcTiffPcs  xaXa/s*,  ^  he  governed  his  family  well,' 
he  gave  to  all  their  due  of  maintenance  and  duty ;  he 
did  great  benefit  to  mankind ;  he  had  the  fate  of  the  aposde 
St.  Paul,  he  passed  *  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  as 
a  decdver,  and  yet  true.'  He  was  a  man  of  great  business 
and  great  resort:  ^'  Semper  aliquis  in  Cydonis  domo,"  as  the 
Corinthians  said ;  "  There  was  always  somebody  in  Cydon's 
house."  He  was  iAspi}^cjv  rov  ^th  'ipyco  x«»  fiiQ'Kco  %  he  divided 
his  life  into  labour  and  hisbook.^  He  took  care  of  his  churches 
when  he  was  alive,  and  even  after  his  death,  having  left  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral  of  Armagh  and 
St.  Peter's  church  in  Drogheda.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  rarely  well  accomplished;  first  instructed  to  great  ex- 
cellency by  natural'  parts,  and  then  consummated  by  study 
and  experience.  Melancthon  was  used  to  say,  that  him- 
self was  a  logician;  Pomeranus,  a  grammarian;  Justus 
Jonas,  an  orator;  but  that  Luther  was  all  these*  It  was 
greatly  true  of  him,  that  the  single  perfections  whidi  make' 
many  men  eminent,  were  united  in  this  primate,  and  made  him 
illustrious. 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget  ?  cui  Pudor,  et,  Justitise  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  undaque  Veritas, 
Quando  uUum'  invenient  paiem  ? 

It  will  be  hard  to  find  his  equal  in  all  things :  ^<  Fortasse 

*  Syne8,£p.57. 
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tanquam  Phoenix  anno  quingentesimo  nascitur,^  (that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  Seneca)  **  nee  est  mirum  ex  intervallo  magna 
senerari ;  mediocria  et  in  turbam  nascentia  saepe  fortuna  pro- 
dudt:  eximia  vero  ipsa  raritate  commendat."  For  in  him 
were  visible  the  great  lines  of  Hooker^s  judiciousness,  of 
JeweFs  learning,  of  the  acuteness  of  bishop  Andrews.  He 
was  skilled  in  more  great  things  than  one :  and,  as  one  said  of 
Phidias,  he  could  not  only  make  excellent  statues  of  ivory, 
but  he  could  work  in  stone  and  brass.  He  showed  his  equa^ 
nimity  in  poverty,  and  his  justice  in  riches ;  he  was  useful  in 
his  country,  and  profitable  in  his  banishment ;  for,  as  Parseus 
was  at  Anvilla,  Luther  at  Wittenburg,  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Chrysostom  in  their  banishment,  St.  Jerome  in  his  retirement 
at  Bethlehem,  they  were  oracles  to  them  that  needed  it :  so 
was  he  in  Holland  and  France,  where  he  was  abroad ;  and 
beside  the  particular  endearments  which  his  friends  received 
from  him,  for  he  did  do  relief  to  his  brethren  that  wanted, 
and  supplied  the  soldiers  out  of  his  store  in  Yorkshire,  when 
himself  could  but  ill  spare  it :  but  he  received  public  thanks 
from  the  convocation  of  which  he  was  president,  and  public 
justification  from  the  parUament  where  he  was  speaker;  so 
that  although,  as  one  said,  ^^  Miraculi  instar  vitae  iter,  si  Ion- 
gum,  sine  ofiensione  percurrere  f  ^  yet  no  man  had  greater  ene-* 
mies,  and  no  man  had  greater  justifications. 

But  God  hath  taken  our  Elijah  &om  our  heads  this  day  :  I 
pray  God  that  at  least  his  mantle  may  be  left  behind,  and  that 
his  spirit  may  be  doubled  upon  his  successor ;  and  that  we 
may  all  meet  together  with  him  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Lamb, 
where  every  man  shall  receive  according  to  his  deeds,  whether 
they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil.  I  conclude  with  the 
words  of  Caius  Plinius'*:  "  Equidem  beatos  puto  quibus 
Deorum  munere  datum  est,  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut  scribere 
legenda  :"  *  he  wrote  many  things  fit  to  be  read,  and  did  very 
many  things  worthy  to  be  written:'  which  if  we  wisely  imi- 
tate, we  may  hope  to  meet  him  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
and  feast  with  him  in  the  eternal  supper  of  the  Lamb,  there 
to  sing  perpetual  anthems  to  the  honour  of  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  to  whom  be  all  honour,  &c. 

(>  Qierig.  vi.  16.S. 
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HONOURABLE  ORDER  OP  THE  BATH. 


HT    LORD, 

I  AM  not  ashamed  to  profess,  that  I  pay  this  part 
of  service  to  your  Lordship  most  unwillingly ;  for  it 
is  a  sad  office  to  be  the  chief  minister  in  a  house  of 
mourning,  and  to  present  an  interested  person  with 
a  branch  of  cypress  and  a  bottle  of  tears.  And 
indeed,  my  Lord,  it  were  more  proportionable  to 
your  needs  to  bring  something  that  might  alleviate 
or  divert  your  sorrow,  than  to  dress  the  hearse  of 
your  dear  lady,  and  to  furnish  it  with  sudi  circum- 
stances, that  it  may  dwell  with  you,  and  lie  in  your 
closet,  and  make  your  prayers  and  your  retirements 

more  sad  and  full  of  weepings.  But,  because  the 
Divine  Providence  hath  taken  from  you  a  person  so 
excellent,  a  woman  fit  to  converse  with  angels  and 
apostles,  with  saints  and  martyrs,  give  me  leave  to 
present  you  with  her  picture,  drawn  in  little  and  in 
water  colours,  sullied,  indeed,  with  tears  and  the 
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abrupt  accents  of  a  real  and  consonant  sorrow,  but 
drawn  with  a  faithful  hand,  and  taken  from  the  life ; 
and  indeed,  it  were  too  gre^t  a  loi^  to  be  deprived  of 
her  example  and  of  her  rule,  of  the  original  and  of 
the  copy  too.  The  age  is  yory  evil  s^nd  deserved 
her  not ;  but  because  it  is  so  evil,  it  hath  the  more 
need  to  hav0  such  lives  preserved  in  memory,  to 
instruct  our  piety,  or  iipbrsuki  our-- wickedness.  For 
now  that  God  hath  cut  this  tree  of  Paradise  down 
from  itA  seat  of  earth*  yet  90  ih^  d^d  truiik  may 
support  a  pi|[rt  of  the  decliiliflg  temjdet  or,  M;  least* 
^rve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  th^  c^ar.  My  iU>id,  I 
pray  God  this  heap  of  sorrow  may  swell  your  piety* 
till  it  breaks  into  the  greatest  joys  of  God  tmd  of 
religion ;  and  remember,  wJ^q  you  p&y  ^  tear  upon 
Ihe  grave,  or  to  the  Uksmoitj  Qf  your  lady » tbut  4^ 
and  most  excellent  soul,  that  you  pay  two  jnore ; 
.one  of  repentance  for  those  things  that  may  hstve 
faused  this  breach,  and  another  of  Joy  for  t^  mer« 
cies  of  God  to  your  dear  depart^  si^iat*  that  i» 
hath  taken  her  into  a  place  where  she  can  weep  do 
^ore.  My  I^ord,  I  think  I  ^baii,  so  long  %s  I  live, 
that  is,  so  long  as  I  am 

,  ypur  Lordship's 

i  ,    Most  humble  swYaut, 

JER.  TAYtOB. 


Pietati  et  Memoria  Sacrum. 

MoNUMENTUM  doloris  singularis,  paris  fati  et  conditionis, 
posuit  Ricardus  Comes  Carberiensis,  sibi  vivo,  et  mor-* 
tern  nee  exoptanti  nee  metuenti:  et  dilectissimae  suse 
conjugi  Franciscae  Comitissse  in  flore  setatis  casibus  puer-* 
peril  raptse  ex  amplexibus  sanctissimi  amoris.  Fuit  ilia 
(descendat  lacrimula,  amice  lector)  fuit  inter  castissimas 
prima,  inter  conjuges  amantissima,  mater  optima :  placidi 
oris,  severse  virtutis,  conversationis  suavissimae :  vultum 
hilarem  fecit  bona  conscientia ;  amabilem,  forma  plusquam 
uxoria.  Claris  orta  natalibus,  fortunam  non  mediocrem 
habuit;  erat  enim  cum  unic£  germana  haeres  ex  asse. 
Annos  XIII.  Menses  IV.  supra  biduum  vixit  in  sanctis- 
simo  matrimonio  cum  suo,  quem  effiisissime  dilexit,  et 
sanct^  observavit;  quem  novit  prudentissimum,  sensit 
amantissimum,  virum  optimum  vidit  et  laetata  est.  Enixa 
prolem  numerosam,  pulcram,  ingenuam,  formae  et  spei  op- 
timae ;  quatuor  masculos,  Frandscum  Dominum  Vaughan, 
Johannem,  Althamum,  quartum  immaturum ;  foeminas  sex, 
Dominam  Franciscam,  Elizabethas  duas,  Mariam,  Mar* 
garitam,  et  Althamiam : — ^post  cujus  partum  paucis  diebus 
obdormiit.  Totam  prolem  masculam  (si  demas  abortivum 
ilium)  et  foeminas  omnes,  praeter  Elizabetham  alteram,  et 
Mariam,  superstites  reliquit.  Fietatis  adeoque  spei  plena 
obiit  ix.  Octobr.  MDCL.  Lacrymis  suorum  omnium 
tota  irrigua  conditur  in  hoc  coemeterio,  ubi  cum  Deo  Opt. 
Max.  visum  fuerit,  sperat  se  reponendum  conjux  mcestis- 
simus;  intere^  temporis  luctui,  sed  pietati  magis  vacat, 
ut  in  suo  tempore  simul  laetentur  par  tam  pium,  tarn 
nobile,  tam  christianum  in  gremio  Jesu,  usque  dum  co- 
ronas adornentur  accipiendae  in  adventu  Domini.     Amen. 

Cum  ille  vit&  defunctus  fuerit,  marmor  loquetur,  quod  adhuc 
tacere  jubet  virtus  modesta :  interim  vitam  ejus  observa, 
et  leges  quod  postesl  hie  inscriptum  amabunt  et  colent 
posted.    Ora  et  abi. 

2  G  2 
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SERMON  VIII. 


For  we  must  needs  die^  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground^, 
which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again:  neither  doth  God 
respect  any  person  :  yet  doth  he  devise  means,  that  his 
banished  be  not  expelled  from  him. — 9>  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  disciples  viewed  tixe 
temple,  some  one  amongst  them  cried  out,  <^  Magister,  aspice, 
quales  lapides!-'  "Master,  behold  what  fair,  what  great 
stones  are  here  \^  Christ  made  no  other  reply,  but  foretold 
their  dissolution,  and  a  world  of  sadness  and  sorrow  which 
should  bury  that  whole  nation,  when  the  teeming  cloud  of 
God's  displeasure  should  produce  a  storm,  which  was  the 
daughter  of  the  biggest  anger,  and  the  mother  of  the  greatest 
calamity,  which  ever  crushed  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam ; 
"  The  time  shall  come,  that  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another.*^  The  whole  temple  and  the  religion,  the 
ceremonies  ordained  by  Grod,  and  the  nation  beloved  by 
God,  and  the  fabric  erected  for  the  service  of  God,  shall 
run  to  their  own  period,  and  lie  down  in  their  several  graves. 
Whatsoever  had  a  beginning,  can  also  have  an  ending ;  and  it 
shall  die,  unless  it  be  daily  watered  with  the  purls  flowing 
from  the  fountain  of  life,  and  refreshed  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  wells  of  God:  and,  therefore,  God  had 
provided  a  tree  in  Paradise  to  have  supported  Adam  iii 
his  artificial  immortality :  immortality  was  not  in  his  nature, 
but  in  the  hands  and  arts,  in  the  favour  and  superadditiona 
of  God.  Man  was  always  the  same  mixture  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  dryness  and  moisture;  ever  the  same  weak  things 
apt  to  fed  rebellion  in  the  humours,  and  to  suffer  the  evils 
of  a  civil  war  in  his  body  natural :  and,  thereforei  health  and 
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life  was  to  descend  upon  him  from  heaven,  and  he  was  to 
suck  life  from  a  tree  on  earth ;  himself  being  but  ingrafted 
into  a  tree  of  life,  and  adopted  into  the  condition  of  an 
immortal  nature.  But  he  that  in  the  best  of  his  days  was 
but  a  scion  of  this  tree  of  Hfe»  by  Ws  Bid  wis  cut  off  from 
thence  quickly,  and  planted  upon  thorns,  and  his  portion  was 
for  ever  after  among  the  floweirs,  which  to-day  spring  and 
look  like  health  and  beauty,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  sick, 
and  at  night  are  dead,  and  the  oven  is  their  grave:  and, 
as  before,  even  from  our  first  spring  from  the  dust  on  earth, 
we  might  have  died,  if  ^^  kad  not  been  preserved  by  the 
continual  flux  of  a  rare  providence ;  so  now  that  we  are 
reduced  to  the  laws  of  our  own  nattire,  "  we  mUst  needs  die.'* 
It  is  natural,  and,  therefore,  necessary:  it  is  become  a 
punishment  to  us,  and  therrfore  it  k  unavoidable ',  and  God 
hath  bound  the  evil  upon  us  by  bands  of  natai^l  and  insepa- 
rable propriety,  and  by  a  supervening  unalterable  decree  <rf 
heaven;  and  we.  are  fallen  from  our  privilege,  and  are 
returned  to  the  condition  of  beasts,  and  buildings,  and 
ocnnmon  things :  and  we  see  temples  defiled  unto  the  ground, 
and  they  die  by  sacrilege;  and  great  empires  die  by  their 
own  plenty  and  ease,  full  humours,  and  factious  subjects; 
and  huge  buildings  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  the  violence 
of  many  winters  eating  and  consuming  the  cement,  which  is 
the  marrow  of.  their  bones ;  and  {Hlnces  die  like  the  meanest 
of  their  servants ;  and  every  thing  finds  a  grave  and  a  tomb : 
and  the  very  tomb  itself  dies  by  the  bigness  of  its  pompous- 
ness  and  luxury, 

-^— —  Phario  nutantia  po&dera  saxo. 


Qose  cineri  vaBus  dat  tuituia  labor  ^ 

dud  becomes  as  friable  and  uncombined  dust,  as  the  ashes  of 
the  sinner  ot  the  saint  that  lay  under  it,  and  is  now  forgotten 
in  his  bed  of  darkness^  And  to  this  catalogue  of  mortality 
itian  is  enrolled  with  a  ^^  statutum  est  C  *^  It  is  appointed  for 
all  men  to  die  o&ce,  and  after  death  comes  judgmoit  f  ^  and 
if  a  man  can  be  stronger  than  nature,  or  can  wrestle  with 
a  decree  of  heaven,  or  can  escape  from  a  divine  punishment- 

by  his  own  arts,  so  that  neither  the  power  nor  the  Frovidence' 

■  >   •  •  ,    • 
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of  Ood,  nor  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  the  bands  of  eternal  pre  ' 
dsstinotibn  can  hold  him,  then  he  may  live  beyond  the  fate 
and  period  cf  fleshy  and  last  hmger  than  a  flower :  but  if  alt 
diese  oan  hdd  us  and  tie  us  to  conditions,  then  we  must  lay^*' 
otir  heads  down  upon  a  turf,  and  entertain  creeping  things  iii* 
the  oells  and  litde  chambers  of  our  eyes^  and  direO.  witllworms 
tin  time  and  death  shall  be  nomorei  *^  We  must  needs  die^— *• 
that  is  our  senience:  but  that  is  not  alL 

<<  We  are  as  water  spit  on  the  ground,  which  caomot  be 
gatheied  up  agEon.^'    Stay,  .        '      r 

1^  We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence,  always> 
descaoding,  abiding  in  no  eeH^in  place,  unless  where  we  ar^^ 
detained  with  violence;  and  every  hUle  fareadk  of  wind 
makes  uS  rough  and  tempestuous,  and  troubles  our  fa/^tf 
evory  trifling  accident  discomposes  us;  and,  as  the  &ce 
(d  the  waters  wafting  in  a  storm,  so  wrinkles  itself,  that  it) 
makes  upon  its  fbirehead  furrows  deep  and  hollow  £ke  it 
g»ve;  so  do  our  great  and  little  cares  and  trifles  £rst  make  * 
tlie  wrinkles  of  dd  age,  and  then  they  dig  a  grave  for 
tB  s  and  thete  is  in  nature  nothing  so  contemptible,  but  it 
may  meet  with  us  in  such  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  too 
htttd  for  us  in  our  weaknesses ;  and  the  sting  of  a  bee  is 
a  weapon  Aaap  enough  to  pierce  the  finger  of  a  child 
or  the  Up  of  a  jnan;  and  those  creatures  which  nature  hath 
left  wkhoul  Weapons,  yet  they  are  armed  sufficiently  to  vest 
those  parts  of  m^,  whicii  are  left  defenceless  and  obnoxibu» 
to  a  sun-beam,  to  the  roughness  of  a  sour  grape,  to  the 
vnevenness  of  a  graveLstone,  to  the  dust  of;  a  wheel,  or 
the  unwholesoisie  breath  of  a  star  looking  awry  upon  at 
siuner. 

£.  But  besides  the  weaknesses  and  naturid  detoyings  of 
oinr  bodies,  if  chances  and  contingencies  be  innumerable,- 
then  no  man  ^can  reckon  our  dangers^  and  the  preternatural 
causes  of  our  deaths:  ^  that  he  is  a  Vain  pa*son,  whose 
hopes  of  life  are  too  confidently  incafeased  by  reason  of  his 
health:  and  he  is  too  unreasonably  timorous,  who  thinks  hiii; 
hopes  at  an  end,  when  he  dwells  in  sickness.  Fc^  metidie 
without  rule,  and  with  and  without  occadons ;  and  no  man 
sospocting  or  foreseeing  any  oi  death's  addi'esse^,  and  nd 
man  in  his  whole  condition  is  weaker  than  another.  A  man 
in  a  long  consumption  isc  faMto  linddr  one  of  the  solemnities 
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and  preparations^  to  death ;  but  at  the  same  instant^  the  most 

healthful  person  is  as  'near  death,  upon  a  more  fatal  and 

a  mc»re  sudden,  but  a  less  discerned  cause.     There  are  but 

few  persons  upon  whose  foreheads  every  man  can  read  the 

sent^ce  of  death,  written  in  the  lines  of  a  lingering. sickness, 

but  they  sometimes  hear  the  passing-bell  ring  foe  stronger 

men,  even  long  before  thar  own  knell  calls  at  the  house  of 

their  mother  to  open  her  womb,  and  make  a  bed  tot  them« 

No  mm  is  surer  of   to-morrow  than  the  weskest  of  his 

brethren :  and  when  Lepidus  and  Aufidiua  stumbled  at  the 

threshold  of  the  senate,  and  fell  down  and  died,  the.  Uow 

came  from  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  but  it  struck  more  suddenly 

than  upon  the  poor  slave  that  made  sport  upon  the  theatre 

with  a  premeditated  and  fore^escribed  death  :  <<  Quod  quisque 

vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis  Cautum  est  in  horas^""    There 

are.  ddqiesses  that  walk  in  darkness ;  and  there  are  exter-^ 

minatins  ansels,  that  fly  wrapt  up  in  the  curtains  of  im- 

»ate4ty  Sd    aa    utLnmLcaSag    »atu«;    whom    w« 

cannot  see,  but  we  feel  their  force,  .  and  sink  under  their 

sword ;  and  from  heaven  the  veil  descends  that  wraps  our 

\ie^.d^  in  the^  fatal  sentence.     There  is  no.  age  of  man  but  it 

hath  proper  to  itself  some -posterns  and  outlets  for  death, 

besides  those  infinite  and  open  potts  out  of  whidi  myriads  of. 

^len.  and  women  >very  day  pass  into  the  dark,  and  the  land 

of  forgetfulness.       Infancy  hath  ;  life  but  in  effigy,  or  like 

a  spark  dwelling  in  a  pile,  of  wood :  the  candle  is  so  newly 

lighted,  that  every  little  shaking  of  the  taper,  find  every  ruder 

breath  of  air  puts  it  out,  and  it  dies*    Childhodd  is  so  tender,^ 

i^d  yet  so  unwary ;  sq  soft  tp.  all  the  impressions  of  chance, 

and  yet  so  forward  to  run  into  them,  that  God  knew,  there 

gould  be  no  s^urity  without  the  care  and  vigilance  of  an 

fuigel-keeper :  and  the  eyes  of  parents  and  the  arms  of  nurses, 

fhe  provisions  of  art,  and  all  the  effects  of  human  love  and 

providence  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  one  child  from  hcnrid 

piischiefs,    from  strange  and  early  calamities   and    deaths, 

uid^ss  a. messenger  be  sent  from  heaven  to  stand  sentinel, 

and  .  watch  the  very  playings  and  •  sleepings,  the  eatings  and 

drinkings  of  the  chUdren;  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  nature 

makes  them  capable  of  help :  for  there  are  many  deaths,  and 

•  .  •  '  . 
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very  many  diseases  to  which  poor  babes  are  exposed ;  but  they 
have  but  very  few  capadties  of  physic ;  to  show  that  infancy  is 
as  UaUe  to  death  as  old  age,  and  equally  exposed  to  danger, 
and  equaUy  incapable  of  a  remedy ;  with  this  only  diiFerenoe, 
that  old  age  hath  diseases  incurable  by  nature,  and  the  diseases 
of  childhood  are  incurable  by  art ;  and  both  the  states  are  the 
next  heirs  of  death. 

3.  But  all  the  middle  way  the  case  is  altered :  nature  is 
strong,  and  art  is  apt  to  give  ease  and  remedy,  but  still  there 
is  no  security;    and  there  the  case  is  not  altered.      1.  For 
there  are  so  many  diseases  in  men  that  are  not  understood. 
2.  So  many  new  ones  every  year.     3.  The  old  ones  are  so 
changed  iu   circumstance,    and  intermingled  with  so  many 
Qollateral  complications.      4.  The   symptoms  are  oftentimes 
so  alike*    5.  Sometimes  so  hidden  and  fallacious.     6.  Some- 
times none  at  all ;  as  in  the  most  sudden  and  most  dangerous 
impo$thumations.     7.  And  then,  the  (jiseases,  in  the  inward 
parts  of  the  body,  are  oftentimes  such,  to  which  no  applica^ 
tion  can  be  made.     8.  They  are  so  far  off,  that  the  effects  of 
all  medicines  can  no  otherwise  come  to  them,  than  the  effect 
and  juices  of  all  meats ;  that  is,  not  till  after  two  or  three 
alterc^ons  and  decoctions,  which  change  the  very  species  of 
the  medicament     9.  And,  after  all  this,  very  many  principles 
in  the  art  of  physic  are  so  uncertain,  that  after  they  have 
been  believed  seven  or  eight  ages,  and  that  upon  them  much 
of  the  practice  hath  been  estieJ)lished,    they    come    to    be 
considered  by  a  witty  man,  and  others  established  in  their 
9tead;  by  which  men  must  practise,  and  by  which  three  or 
four  generations  of  men  more  (as  happiness)  must  live  or  die. 
10.  And  all  this  while.the  men  are  sick,  and  they  take  things 
that  certainly  make  them  sicker  for  the  present,  and  very 
uncertainly  restore  health  for  the  future :  that  it  may  appear 
of    what  a  large  extent  is  human  calamity ;    when   God^s 
Providence  hath  not  only  made  it  weak  and  miserable  upon 
the  certain  stock  of  a  various  nature,  and  upon  the  accidents 
of  an  infinite  contingency ;  but  even  from  the  remedies  which 
are  appointed,   our  dangers  and  our  troubles  are  certainly 
increased :   so  that  we  may  well  be  likened  to  water ;    our 
nature  is  no  stronger,  our  abode  no  more  certain ;   if  the 
sluices  be  opened,  ^^  it  falls  away  and  runneth  apace  ;^  if  its 
current  be  stopped,  it  swells  and  grows  troublesome,  and 
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sjnlls  OY^r  with  a  greater  diffusion ;  if  it  be  made  to  stand  stlU, 
it.  putrifies :  and  all  this  we  do.     For, 

,4.  In  all  the  process  of  our  health  we  are  mnning  to  o\» 
gtave :  we  open  our  own  sluices  bj  vidousness  and  unworthy 
aeticHis;  we  pour  in  drink,  and  let  out  life;  we  inctease  di^^ 
^alies,  and  know  not  how  to  bear  them ;  we  strangle  ounsehr^ 
with  our  own  intemperance ;  we  suffer  the  fevers  and  the  tn- 
fllimiXMitions  of  lust,  and  we  quench  our  souls  with  cbnnken- 
oess :  we  bury  our  understandings  in  loads  of  meat  and  sur- 
feits :  and  then  we  lie  down  upon  our  beds,  and  roar  with  pain 
^d  disquietness  of  our  souls :  nay,  we  kill  one  another^s  soub 
and  bodies  with  violence  and  foUy,  with  the  effects  of  pfide 
and  uncharitableness ;  we  live  and  die  Uke  fbola,  and  bring  a 
new  mortality  upon  ourselves ;  wars  and  vexatious  cares^  and 
private  duela  and  public  disorders,  and  every  thing  that  ia  un* 
i^easonable,  and  every  thing  that  is  violent.:  sotfiatnowwe 
may  add  this  fourth  gate  to  the  grave :  besides  nature  and 
chabce,  and  the  mistakes  of  art,  men  die  with  their  own  mns, 
tod  then  enter  into  the  grave  in  haste  and  passion,  and  pull  the 
heavy  stone  of  the  monument  upon  their  own  heads*  And 
thus  we  make  ourselves  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground;  we 
t^ow  away  our  lives  as  if  they  were  unprofitaUe  (and  indeed 
most  men  make  them  so) :  we  let  our  years  slip  through  our 
fingers  like  water ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  but  Hke  a  shower 
of  tears  upon  a  spot  of  ground  ;  there  ia  a  grave  digged,  and 
a  solemn  mourning  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
when  the  days  are  finished,  they  shall  be;  and  they  shall  be 
ranembered  no  more :  and  that  is  like  water  too,*— wheti  k  is 
spilt,  ^<  it  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.^^ 
There  is  no  redemption  from  the  grave. 

inter  se  mortales  mutua  vivunt : 

Et,  quasi  cursores^  vitii  lampada  tradant  ^, 

Hilen  live  in  their  course  and  by  turns ;  thar  light  bums  awhile^ 
and  then  it  bums  blue  and  faint,  and  men  go  to  converse  with 
spirits,  and  then  they  reach  the  taper  to  another ;  and  as  the 
hours  of  yesterday  can  never  return  again,  so  neither  can 
the  man  whose  hours  th^y  were,  and  who  lived  them  over 
once,  he  shall  never  come  to  live  them  again,  and  live  theoa 
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better.  When  Lazarus,  and  the  ^dow^s  mti  at  Nain,  and- 
TaUtha,  and  the  «aints  that  appeared  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord  arose,  they  eame  into  this; 
world;  some  as  strangers  only  to  make  a  visit,  and  all  a£ 
diem  to  manifest  a  glory :  but  none  came  upon  the  stock  of 
a  new  life^  or  entered  upon  the  stage  as  at  first,  ot  to  perform 
the  coinrse  of  a  new  nature:  and  therefore  it  is  observabW 
that  we  never  read  of  any  wicked  person  that  was  nds^  from: 
the  deads  Dives  frould  fain  have  returned  to  his  brother^s 
house;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  one  from  him  could  be  sent  t 
but  all  the  rest  in  the  New  7'estament  (one  only  excepted)^ 
were  expiiessed  to  have  been  holy  persons,  or  eise  by  their 
age  were  declared  innocent.  Lazarus  was  beloved  of  Christ : 
those  souls  that  appeared  at  the  resurrection^  were  the  souls 
of  saints:  Tabitha  raised  by  St*  Peter  was  a  charitable  and  a 
holy  Christian :  and  the  maiden  of  twelve  years  cid^  raised  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  had  not  Altered  into  the  regions  of 
chmoe  and  sinfulness :  and  the  only  exception  of  the  widow^s 
son,  is  indeed  none  at  all,  for  in  it  the  Scripture  is  wholly 
silent ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  probable  that  the  same  pro- 
cess was  used,  God,  in  all  other  instances,  having  chosen  to 
exonplify  his  miracles  of  nature  to  purposes  of  the  spirit,  and 
in  spiritual  capacities.  So  that,  although  the  Lcnrd  of  nature 
did  not  break  the  bands  of  nature  in  some  instances,  to  ma^ 
fiifest  his  glory  to  succeeding  great  and  never-failing  pur- 
poses; yet  (besides  that  this  db^ll  be  no  more)  it  was  also 
mstanced  in  such  persons  who  were  holy  and  innocent,  and 
within  the  verge  and  comprehensions  of  the  eternal  mercy^ 
We  never  read  that  a  wicked  person  felt  ^ch  a  miracle,  or 
was  raised  ftoat  the  grave  to  try  the  second  time  for  a  drown ; 
but  where  he  fell,  there  he  lay  down  dead,  and  saw  the  light 
Ao  more. 

This  coDfflderation  I  intend  to  you  as  a  severe  monitor  and 
an  advice  of  carefulness,  that  you  order  your  ai&irs  so  that 
you  may  be  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection ;  that  is,  from 
sin  to  grace,  from  the  death  of  vicious  habits,  to  the  vigour, 
life,  and  efficacy  of  an  habitual  righteousness :  for  (as  it  hap- 
pened to  those  persons  in  the  New  Testament  no^  mentioned, 
to  them,  I  say,  in  the  literal  sense)  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  part  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  upon  them  the  second 
death  shall  havi^  no  power  i"^  meamng  that  they  who,  by  the 
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power  of  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit  ware  raised  to  life  again, 
were  holy  and  Uessed  souls,  and  such  who  were  written  in 
the  book  of  God ;  and  that  this  grace  happened  to  no  wicked 
and  vidous  person:   so  it  is  most  true  in  the  spiritual  and 
intended  sense:  you  only  that  serve  Grod  in  a  holy  life ;  you 
who  are  not  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  you  who  serve  God. 
with  an  early  diligence  and  an  unwearied  industry,  and  a  holy 
religion,  you,  and  you  only  shall  come  to  life  eternal,  you  only 
shall  be  called  from  death  to  life ;  the  rest  of  mankind  shall 
never  live  again,  but  pass  from  death  to  death;  from  one  death 
to  another,  to  a  worse ;  frcnn  the  death  of  the  body,  to  the 
eternal  death  of  body  and  soul :  and  therefore  in  the  Apo6« 
tles^  Creed  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  resurrection  of 
wicked  persons;    bu£  of  *^  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to 
rverlasting  hfe.^      The  wicked  indeed  shall  be  haled  forth 
from  their  graves,  from  their  everlasting  prisons,  where,  in 
chains  of  darkness,  they  are  kept  imto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day:   but   this  therefore  cannot  be  called,  <  in  sensu 
fiivoris,^  a  resurrection;   but  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal 
death ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  new  capacity  of  dying  again ;  such 
a  dying  as  cannot  agnify  rest ;   but  where  death  means  no* 
thing  but  an  intolerable  and  never  ceasing  calamity;    and 
therefore  these  words  of  my  text  are  otherwise  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  wicked,  otherwise  of  the  godly :  the  wicked  are 
spilt  like  water,  and  shall  never  be  gathered  up  again ;  no  not 
in  the  gatherings  of  eternity ;  they  shall  be  put  into  vessds 
of  wrath,  and  set  upon  the  flames  of  hell ;  but  that  is  not  a 
gathering,  but  a  scattering  from  the  face  and  presence  of 
God.     But  the  godly  also  come  under  the  sense  <if  the^^ 
words :  they  descend  into  their  graves,  and  shall  no  more  be 
reckoned  among  the  living :   they  have  no  ocxiceminent  in  all 
that  is  done  under  the  sun.     Agamemnon  hath  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Turk's  armies  invading  land  possessang  that  part 
of  Greece,  where  he  reigned,  than  had  the  Hippocentaur,  who 
never  had  a  bdng :  and  Cicero  hath  no  more  interest  in  the 
present  evils  of  Christendom,  than  we  have  to  do  with  hia 
boasted  discovery  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy.     What  is  it  to  me 
that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ?  and  what  is  it  now  to 
Camillus,  if  different  religions  be  tolerated  amongst  usp  These 
things  that  now  happen  concert  the  living,  and  they  are 
nwde  the  scenes  of  our  duty  or  danger  respectively:  and 
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when  our  wives  are  dead,  and  sleep  in  charnel-houses,  they  are 
not  troubled  when  we  laugh  loudly  at  the  songs  sung  at  the 
next  marriage-feast ;  nor  do  they  envy  when  another  snatches 
auray .  the  gleanings  of  their  husbands'  passion. 

It  is  true,  they  envy  not,  and  they  lie  in  a  bosom  where 
there  can  be  no  murmur;  and  they  that  are  oon«gned  to 
kingdoms,  and  to  the  feast  of  the  marriage-supper  of  the 
Lamb,  the  glorious  and  eternal  bridqrroom  of  holy  souls,  ibej 
cannot  think  our  marriages  here,  our  lighter  laughings  and 
vain  rejoicings,  considerable,  as  to  them.  And  '^  yet  diere  is 
a  relation  continued  still  :'^  Aristotle  said,  that  to  affinn  the 
dead  take  no  thought  for  the  good  of  the  living,  is  a  dispa- 
ragement to  the  laws  of  that  friendship,  which,  in  their  state 
of  separation,  they  cannot  be  tempted  to  rescind.  And  the 
church  hath  taught  in  general,  that  they  pray  for  us,  they 
recommend  to  God  the  state  of  all  their  relatives,  in  the  union 
of  the  intercession  that  our  blessed  Lord  makes  for  them  and 
us:  and  St.  Ambrose  gave  some  things  in  charge  to  his  dying 
brother  Satyrus,  that  he  should  do  for  him  in  the  other  world : 
he  gave  it  him,  I  say,  when  he  was  dying,  not  when  he  was 
dead.  And  certain  it  is,  that,  though  our  dead  friends^  affec* 
tion  to  us  is  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  our  low  concep- 
tions, yet  it  is  not  less,  but  much  more  than  ever  it  was;  it  is 
greater  in  degree,  and  of  another  kind. 

But  then  we  should  do  well  also  to  remember,  that  in 
this  world  we  are  something  besides  flesh  and  blood;  that 
we  may  not,  without  violent  necessities,  run  into  new  rela«- 
tions>  but  preserve  the  affections  we  bore  to  our  dead  when 
they  were  alive:  we  must  not  so  live  as  if  they  were  perished, 
but  so  as  pressing  forward  to  the  most  intimate  participation 
of  the  communion  of  saints.  And  we  also  have  some  ways  to 
express  this  relation,  and  to  bear  a  part  in  this  communion, 
by  actions  of  intercourse  with  them,  and  yet  proper  to  our 
state:  such  as  are  strictly  performing  the  will  of  the  dead, 
providing  for,  and  tenderly  and  wisely  educating  their  children, 
paying  their  debts,  imitating  their  good  example,  preserving 
their  memories  privately,  and  publicly  keeping  their  memo- 
rials, and  desiring  of  God,  with  hearty  and  constant  prayer, 
that  God  would  give  them  a  joyful  resurrection,  and  a  mer- 
ciful judgment  ,^or  so  St.  Paul  j[«:ayed  in  behalf  of  Onesi-i 
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'phqnri^  ;*-«*tfaai  ^  God  wbald'shoir  tbem  mercy  in  that  daj  ;^ 
thiit  fearful^  ami  yet  muofa  to  be  dmred  day,  ia  wfaidbi  tb« 
most  rigbieous  pcraott  hath  need  of  much  mercy  and  pilyi 
and  shall  find  it«  Now  these  instances  erf  duty  sheir,  thi^ 
fihe'nelalioB  renins  still ;  and  though  the  Teliet  of  a  man  or 
iroAiaxi  hath  Hherty  to  oontract  new  idationfl,  yet  I  do  not 
find  fjiat  they  have  IS^erty  to  oast  off  the  old,  as  if  thees  ym^ 
fio  jsueh  tfatiig  aa  immortality  of  souls*  Remember  that  we 
ahall  ooDfTenfe  to^pether  again;  let  us  therefiune  never  do  any 
tiling  of  refevmee  to  them,  which  vie  sbsil  be  ashamed  of 
in  that  day  when  all  seerets  shall  .be  diseoveredy  and  when 
we  shall  meet  again  in  the  ^esence  of  God:  in  the  mean 
time,  Ciod  watchelh  oonoeming  all  their  interest,  and  he  will, 
in  his  time,  both  discover  and  reconqpoise.  For  thou^,  as 
to  us,  they  are  like  water  i^t;  yet,  to  God,  th^  are  as  water 
fiaflen  'm  ibe  aea,  safe  and  united  in  his  oompr^aisiKHi  and 
Indosures. 

But  we  are  not  yet  passed  the  consideratioa  of  the  sen* 
tenoe:  this  deacendmg  to  the  grave  is  the  lot  of  all  men, 
*^  nether  doth  God  Tewpect  the  person  of  any  man:^  the 
rieh  is  not  protected  for  favour,  nor  the  poor  for  pity ;  the  old 
man  is  not  reva^noed  for  his  age,  nor  the  infant  regarded  for 
fais  tenderness;  youth  and  beauty,  learning  and  prudence,  wit 
and  strength  lie  down  equally  in  the  dishonours  of  the  grave. 
AH  men,  and  ail  natures,  and  all  persons  resist  the  addresses 
and  sgolemnities  of  death,  and  strive  to  preserve  a  miaerabie 
•and  unpleasant  life ;  and  yet  diey  all  sink  down  and  die.  For 
so  have  I  seen  the  pillars  of  a  building,  assisted  with  artificial 
props,  bending  under  the  pressure  of  a  roof,  and  partinadously 
resisting  the  infaliible  and  prepared  ruin. 

Donee  certa  dies,  omni  compag^  solutS, 
Ipsum  cam  rebas  subruat  auxiliam ; 

<  till  the  determined  day  onnes,  and  then  the  burden  .miak 
v^poa  the  pillars,  and  disord^ed  the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters^ 
into  a  ccxnmon  ruin  and  a  ruder  ^rave :  so  are  the  denies 
and  weak  arts  of  man ;  with  little  aids  and  assistances  of  can 
,ttad  pbyuic,  we  strive  to  suppcnt  our  decaying  bodies,  and  to 

•  -  -  •  -  •  • 
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plit  off  the  evil  day;  but  quickly  that  day  will  come,  and 
Uftea  neither  angds  nor  men  can  rescue  us  from  our  grave  \ 
but  the  roof  sinks  down  up<»i  the  walls^  and  the  frails  de* 
locnd  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  beauty  ci  the  £ace,  and  the 
diflhodoura  of  the  belly,  the  discerning  head  and  die  Gervtie 
&et|  the  thinking  heart  and  the  working  hand,  the  eyes  and 
the  guta  together  shall  be  crushed  into  the  confusion  of  a  hei^ 
$Qd  dwell  with  creatures  of  an  equivocal  production,  with 
woilxm  and  serpentft,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  own  boned^ 
in  a  bouse  of  dirt  and  darkness. 

.  Let  us  not  think  to  be  excepted  or  deferred :  if  beauty^  or 
wit,  or  youth,  or  nobleness,  or  wealth,  or  virtue,  could  have 
bcm  a  defence  and  an  excuse  from  the  grave,  we  had  not  met 
Jh^e  to^ay  to  mourn  upon  the  hearse  of  an  excellent  lady : 
and  God  <mly  knows,  for  which  of  us  next  the  mourners  shall 
go  about  the  streets,  or  weep  in  houses* 

•  ... 

Ziiff  /liv  TOO  riyt  ^t  xa)  ufiuvarn  B-tot  eiXXoi, 

We  have  lived  so  many  years ;  and  every  day,  and  every 
minute,  we.  make  an  escape  from  those  thousands  of  dangers 
and  deaths  that  encompass  us  round  about :  and  such  escaping^ 
yre  must  reckon  to  be  an  extraordinary  fortune ;  and,  therefoi:ei 
that  it  cannot  last  long.  Vain  are  the  thoughts  of  man,  who, 
when  he  is  young  or  healthful,  thinks  he  hath  a  long  thread 
of  life  to  run  over,  and  that  it  is  violent  and  strange  for  young 
persons  to  die;  and  natural  and  proper  only  for  the  aged. 
It  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to  die  by  drowning  as  by  a  fever : 
and  what  greater  violence  or  more  unnatural  thing  is  it,  that 
the  horse  threw  his  rider  into  the  river,  than  that  a  drunken 
meeting  oast  him  into  a  fever  ?  and  the  strengths  of  youth 
ane  as  soon  broken  by  the  strong  sicknesses  of  youth,  and 
the  stronger  intemperance,  as  the  weakness  of  old  age  by  a 
pougfa,  or  an  asthma,  or  a  continual  rheum:  nay,  it  is  more 
oatiiral  Sor  young  men  and  women  to  die,  than  for  old ;  be- 
cause that  is  more  natural,  which  hath  more  natural  causes, 
aiid  that  is  more  natural,  which  is  most  common:  but  to  die 
with  flge  is  an  extreme  rare  thing;  and  there  are  more 
persons  carried  forth  to  burial  before  the  five  and  thirtieth 

•  II.  y.  309. 
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year  of  their  age,  and  after  it :  and,  therefore,  let  no  vain 
confidence  make  you  hope  for  long  life:  if  you  have  lived 
but  little,  and  are  still  in  youth,  remember  that  now  you  are 
in  your  biggest  throng  of  dangers,  both  of  body  and  soul ; 
and  the  proper  sins  of  youth  to  which  they  rush  infinitely 
and  without  consideration,  are  also  th^  prop^  aiid  immediate 
instruments  of  death.  But  if  you  be  old,  you  have  escaped 
long  and  wonderfully,  and  the  time  of  your  escaping  is  out : 
you  must  not  for  ever  think  to  live  upon  wonders,  or  that 
God  will  work  miracles  to  satisfy  your  longing  follies,  and 
unreasonable  desires^of  living  longer  to  sin  and  to  the  world. 
Go  home  and  think  to  die,  and  what  you  would  dioose  to  be 
doing  when  you  die,  that  do  daily :  for  you  will  all  come  to 
that  pass  to  rgoice  that  you  did  so,  or  wish  that  you  had :  that 
will  be  the  condition  of  every  one  of  us :  for  ^  Gt)d  regardeth 
no  man^s  person.^ 

Well !  but  all  this  you  will  think  is  but  a  sad  story ; 
What  ?  we  must  die,  and  go  to  darkness  and  dishonour ;  and 
we  must  die  quickly,  and  we  must  quit  all  our  delights,  and 
all  our  sins,  or  do  worse,  infinitely  worse;  and  this  is  the 
condition  of  us  all,  from  which  none  can  be  excepted ;  every 
man  shall  be  spilt  and  fall  into  the  ground,  and  ^^  be  gathered 
up  no  more.^  Is  there  no  comfort  after  all  this  ?  <^  shall  we 
go  from  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen,*"  and  have  no  recom* 
pense? 

^'  Misero  misere/*  aiunt,  *'  omnia  adeiuit. 
Una  dies  infausta  tibi  tot  prcemia  vitee^" 

Shall  we  exchange  our  fair  dwellings  for  a  coffin,  our  softer 
beds  for  the  moistened  and  weeping  turf,  and  our  pretty 
children  for  worms;  and  is  there  no  allay  to  this  huge  cala. 
mity  ?  yes,  there  is :  there  is  a  yet  in  the  text :  "  for  all  this, 
yet  doth  God  devise  means  that  his  banished  b6  not  expelled 
from  him  i'^ — ^All  this  sorrow  and  trouble  is  but  a  phantasm, 
and  receives  its  account  and  degrees  from  our  present  con- 
ceptions, and  the  proportion  to  our  relishes  and  gust. 

When  Pompey  saw .  the  ghost  of  his  first  lady,  Julia,  who 
vexed  his  rest  and  his  conscience,  for  superinducing  Cornelia 
upon  h^  bed,  within  the  ten  months  of  mourning,  he  presently 
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fimded  it,  either  to  be  an  illusion,  or  else  that  death  could  be 
vo  very  great  evil : 

A  at  nihil  est  sensus  animis  a  morte  reliclmn> 
Aut  mora  ipsa  nihil  ■  » 

*  Either  my  dead  wife  knows  not  of  my  unhandsome  mar* 
riage,  and  forgetfulness  of  her ;  or  if  she  does^  then  the  dead 
live.' 

*-*—  lQDgie>  canitis  si  cog^ita,  yite 
Mors  media  est  i        ^ ' 

*  Death  is  nothing  but  the  middle  point  between  two  lives, 
between  this  and  another :'  concerning  which  comfortable 
mystery  the  holy  Scripture  instructs  our  faith,  and  entertains 
our  hope  in  these  words :  God  is  still  the  ••  Grod  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob;  for.  all  do  live  to  .him  ;^  and  the  souls  of 
saints  are  with  Christ :  "  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,"  (saith  St. 
Paul)  <<  and  to  be  with  Christ,  for  that  is  much  better :"  and, 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ;  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them:  for  we 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  :^  and  this  state  of  separation 
St.  Paul  calls  **  a  being  absent  from  the  body,  and  being  pre- 

•  sent  with  the  Lord  *."     This  is  one  of  God^s  means  which  he ' 
hadi  devised,   that  although   our  dead  are  like  persons  ba- 
nished from  this  world,  yet  they  are  not  expellied  from  God  : 
they  are  *  in  the  hands  of  Christ  f  they  are  *  in  his  presence;' 
they  are,  or  shall  be  '  clothed  with  a  house  of  God's  making ;' 

*  they  rest  from  all  their  labours  f  *  all  tears  are  wiped  from 
their  eyes,'  and  all  discontents  from  their  spirits ;  and  in  the 
state  of  separation,  before  the  soul  be  re-invested  with  her 
new  house, ^ the  spirits  of  all  persons. are  with  God,  so  se- 
cured, and  so  blessed,  and  so  sealed  up  for  glory/  that  this 
state  of  interval  and  imperfection  is,  in  respect  of  its  certain 
event  and  end,  infinitely  more  desirable  than  all  the  riches, 
and  all  the  pleasures,  and  all  the  vanities,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world. 

I  will  not  venture  to  determine  what  are  the  circumstances 

r  Lucan.  iii.  89.  <*  Id.  i.  456. 
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rf  the  abode  of  holy  souls  in  tHeir  sef)Ariite  ^WfelUtigs  <  aiid  yrf 
possibly,  that  might  be  easier  than  to  tell  what  or  hoK  the  ^^onik 
is  and  works  in  this  world,  where  it  is  in  the  bo4y  "  tanquam 
in  aliena  domo,''  *  as  in  a  prison,'  in  fetters  qnd  restraints ; 
for  here  the  soul  is  discomposed  and  hindered ;  it  is  not  as 
it  shall  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  ;  i^  !» 
not  permitted  to  its  own  freedom  and  proper  operation ;  so 
that  all  that  we  can  understand  of  it  here,  is,  that  it  is  so  in-^ 
commodated  with  a  troubled  and  abated  insCmment,  that  the 
object  we  are  to  consider,  cannot  be  offered  to  us  in  a  right 
line,  in  just  and  equal  propositions :  or  if  it  could,  yet  l^^Ganso 
we  are  to  understand  the  soul  by  the  ik>ulr  it  becomes  iH)t  only 
a  troubled  and  abused  object,  but  a  crooked  instrument ;  and 
we  here  can  consider  it  just  as  a  weak  eye  can  behold  a  staff 
thrust  into  the  waters  of  a  troubled  river,  the  very  water 
piakes  a  refraction,  and  the  st^prm  doubles  the  refraction,  and 
the  water  of  the  eye  doubles  the  species,  and  there  isaoChing 
right  in  the  thing :  the  object  is  out  of  its  just  place»  and  the 
medium  is  troubled,  and  the  organ  is  impotent:  ^^  At  cmA 
exierit,  et  in  liberum  coelum,  quasi  in  d(Hnum  suatn,  T^ierit;'^ 
^  when  the  soul  is  entered  into  her  own  house,  into  tbfe  fi*ee 
regions  of  the  rest,^  and  the  neighbouiiiood  of  heavenly  joys; 
then  its  operations  are  more  spiritual,  proper,  and  propor^ 
tioned  to  its  being ;  and,  though  we  cannot  see  at  siu^h  n  dis^  « 
tance,  yet  the  object  is  more  fitted,  if  we^£^  ft^  capable  imder-i 
standing;  it  is  in  itself  in  a  more  exoeU^nt  and  (tee  cpfii 
dition.  ' 

Certain  it  is  that  the  body  does  hinder  ma»y  aciicxn  of 
the  soul;  it  is  an  imperfect  body  and  a  diseoaed  brain,  or  a 
violent  passion,  that  makes  fools:  no  man  hath  a  foolish 
soul ;  apd  the  reasonings  of  men  have  infinite  differetuse  mi 
degrees,  by  reason  of  the  body^s  constitution.  Among,  beasta, 
which  have  np  reason,  there  is  a  grdat^r  Hkeiiess  (ha^  h^ 
tweien  men,  who  have ;  and  as  by  faces  it  is  j^a^er  toknoir  a 
man  from  a  man,  than  a  ^patrow  from  a  sparrow,  or  a  squirrel 
from  a  squirrel ;  so  the  difference  is  very  great  in  our  souls; 
which  difference,  because  it  is  not  originally  in  the.  soul,  (and 
indeed  cannot  be  in  simple  or  €{>iAtual  sab^tjai^ces  of  Jhe 
same  species  or  kind,)  it  must  needs  derive  wholly  from  the 
body,  from  its  accidents  and  circumstances;  Iroih' whence  it 

follows,  that  because  the  body- casts  fetters  and  I'e^raWts, 

I  •     .  .  • 
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Iiiiideranoffl  and  iiiii>ediineiits  upon  tha  souly  that  the  soul  is 
tauch  fiser  in  the  state  of  separation ;  and  if  it  hath  any  act  of 
life,  it  is  much  more  noble  and  expedite. 

That  the  soul  id  alive  afteir  our  deaths  3t.  Paul  affirms : 
^*  Chfiat  died  for  us»  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we 
ihiHildlive  together  with  bim*^/^  Now  it  w^re  strange  that 
me  should  be  aUve,  and  live  with  Christ,  aad  yet  do  no  act 
of  Mfei  the  body  when  it  is  asleep,  does  many;  and  if  the 
soul  does  xion(^,  the  principle  is  less  active  than  the  instru- 
ment; .  but  if  it  does  any  act  at  all  in  separation,  it  must 
necessarily  be  an  apt  or  ^ect  qf  understanding;  there  is 
potbiiig  else  it  can  .do«  but  this  it  can ;  for  it  is  but  a  wealf 
and  aa  unlearned  proposition  to  say,  that  the  soul  can  donor 
thing  of  itself,  nothing  without  the  phantasms  and  provision/s 
<of.  the  body:  for,  .  . 

1.  In  this  life  the  soul  hath  one  principle  clearly  separate^ 
abstracted,  and  immaterial;  I  mean  ^  the  spirit  of  girace,^ 
which  is  a  principk  of  life  and  action,  and  in  many  instances 
does  not  at  all  communicate  with  matter,  as  in  the  infusion^ 
Buperinducticni,  and  creation  of  spiritual  graces. 

fL  As  nutrition,  generation,  eating  and  drinking,  are  ac- 
tions proper  to  the  body  and  its  state ;  so  ecstasies,  visions, 
raptures,  intuitive  knowledge  and  consideration  of  itself,  act^ 
of  volition,  and  reflex  acts  of  understanding,  are  proper  to 
the  soul. 

8.  And  therefore  it  is  observable  that  St.  Paul  said,  that 
^^  he  knew  not  whether  his  visions  and  raptures  were  in  or  out 
of  the  body ;"  for  by  that  we  see  his  judgment  of  the  thing, 
that  one  was  as  likely  as  the  other,  neither  of  them  impossibly 
or  unreasonable ;  and  therefore,  that  the  soul  is  as  capable  of 
actimi.  alone  as  in  conjunction. 

4.  If  in  the  state  of  blessedness,  there  are  some  actions  of 
the  soul  which  do  not  pass  through  the  body,  such  as  con« 
ten^lation  of  God,  4nd  conversing  with  spirits,  and  receiving 
those  influences  and  rare  immissions,  which  coming  from  th^ 
holy  and  mysterious  Trinity,  make  up  the  crown  of  glory ; 
it  follows  that  the  necessity  of  the  body's  ministry  is  but  dur.- 
ing  the  state  of  this  life,  and  as  long  as  it  converses  with  fire 
and  water,  and  lives  with  corn  aj^d  flesh,  and  is  fed  by  the 
satisfiiction  of  material  appetites ;  which  necessity  and  manner 

•  fc  1  Thess.  V.  10,  2  H  8 
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of  conversation^  when  it  ceases,  it  can  be  no  longer  neoes^ 
sary  for  the  soul  to  foe  served  by  phantasms  and  material 
representations. 

'  5.  And  therefore,  when  the  body  shall  be  reunited,  it  shall 
be  so  ordered  that  then  the  body  shall  confess  it  gives  not 
any  thing,  but  receives  all  its  being  and  operation,  its  manner 
and  abode  from  the  soul;  and  that  then  it  comes  not  to  serve 
a  necessity,  but  to  partake  a  glory  :  for  as  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  in  this  life,  begin  in  the  body,  and  by  it  the  object 
is  transmitted  to  the  soul ;  so  then  they  shall  begin  in  the 
soul,  and  pass  to  the  body ;  and  as  the  operations  of  the  soul, 
t>y  reason  of  its  dependence  on  the  body,  are  animal,  natural, 
and  material ;  so  in  the  resurrection,  the  body  ^hall  be  spi- 
ritual, by  reason  of  the  pre-eminence,  influence,  and  prime 
operation  of  the  soul.  Now  between  these  two  states  stands 
the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  operations  of  the  soul 
are  dT  a  middle  nature,  that  is,  not  so  spiritual  as  in  the  re- 
"surrection,  and  not  so  animal  and  natural  as  in  the  state  of 
conjunction. 

To  all  which  I  add  this  consideration,  that  our  souls 
have  the  same  condition  that  Christ^s  soul  had  in  the  state 
of  separation,  because  he  took  on  him  all  our  nature,  and  all 
our  condition;  and  it  is  certain,  Christ's  soul,  in  the  three 
days  of  his  separation,  did  exercise  acts  of  life,  of  joy  and 
triumph,  and  did  not  sleep,  but  visited  the  souls  of  the 
fathers;  trampled  upon  the  pride  of  devils,  and  satisfied  those 
longing  souls  which  were  prisoners  of  hope:  and  from  all 
this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  souls  of  all  the  servants  jof 
Christ  are  alive,  and  therefbre  do  the  actions  of  life,  and  pro- 
per to  their  state ;  and,  therjefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  soul  works  clearer,  and  understands  brighter,  and  discourses 
wiser,  and  rejoices  louder,  and  loves  nobler,  and  desires  purer, 
and  hopes  stronger,  than  it  can  do  here. 

.  But  if  these  arguments  should  fail,  yet  the  felicity  of 
Kyod's  saints  cannot  fail :  for  suppose  the  body  to  be  a  neces- 
sary instrument,  but  out  of  tune  and  discomposed  by  an  and 
^nger,  by  accident  and  chance,  by  defect  and  imperfections, 
yet  that  it  is  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  that  if  the  soul 
works  imperfectly  with  an  imperfect  body,  that  then  she 
vrorks  not  at  all,  when  she  hath  none :  and  suppose  also  that 
the  soul  should  be  as  much  without  sense  or  perception  in 
death,  as  it  is  in  a  deep  j^leep,  which  is  the  image  and  shadow 
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of  death ;  yet  then  God  devises  other  means  that*  his  bamabed 
be  not  expelled  from  him.     For, 

2.  Grod  will  restore  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  raise  the 
body  to  siich  a  perfection,  that  it  shall  be  an  cM*gan  fit  to 
praise  him  upon ;  it  shall  be  made  spiritual  to  minister  to  the 
soul,  when  the  soul  is  turned  into  a  spirit;  then  the  soul 
shall  be  brought  forth  by  angels  from  her  incomparable  and 
easy  bed,  from  her  rest  in  Christ's  holy  bosom,  and  be  made 
perfect  in  her  being,  and  in  all  her  operations  :  and  this  shall 
first  appear  by  that  perfection,  which  the  soul  shall  receive^ 
as  instrumental  to  the  last  judgment;  for  then  she  shall  see 
clearly  all  the  records  of  this  world,  all  the  repster  of  her 
own  memory :  for  all  that  we  did  in  this  life  is  laid  up  in  our 
memories ;  and  though  dust  and  forgetfulness  be  drawn  upon 
them,  yet  when  God  shall  lift  us  from  our  dust,  then  shall 
appear  clearly  all  that  we  have  done,  written  in  the  tables  of 
our  conscience,  which  is  the  soul's  memory.     We  see  many 
times,  and  in  many  instances,  that  a  great  memory  is  hindered 
and  put  out,  and  we,  thirty  years  after,  come  to  think  of  some^ 
thing  that  lay  so  long  under  a  curtain ;  we  think  of  it  sud- 
denly,  and   without  a  line  of  deduction,  or   proper  conse- 
quence:  and  all  those  famous  memories  of  Simonides  and 
Theedactes,  of  Hortensius  and  Seneca,  of  Sceptius,   Metro* 
dorus,  and  Cameades,  of  Cyneasthe  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus, 
are  only  the  records  better  kept,  and  less  disturbed  by  acci- 
dent and  disease:  for  even  the  memory  of  Herod's  son  of 
Athens,  of  Bathyllus,  and  the  dullest  person  now  alive,  is  so 
great,  and  by  God  made  so  sure  a  record  of  all  that  ever  he 
did,  that  as  soon  as  ever  God  shall  but  tune  our  instrum^t, 
and  draw  the  curtains,  and  but  light  up  the  candle  of  immor- 
tality, there  we  shall  find  it  all,  there  we  shall  see  all,  and  the 
whole  world  shall  see  all ;  then  we  shall  be  made  fit  to  con^ 
verse  with  God  after  the  manner  of  spirits,  we  shall  be  like 
to  angels* ' 

In  the  mean  time,  Although  upon  the  persuasion  of  the 
former  discourse,  it  be  highly  probable  that  the  souls  of 
God's  servants  do  live  in  a  state  of  present  blessedness,  and 
in  the  exceeding  joys  of  a  certain  expectation  of  tlie  revela- 
tion of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  coming  of  Jesus ;  yet  it 
will  concern  us  only  to  secure  our  state  by  holy  living,  and 
kave   the  event  to  God,  that  (as  St.  Paul  said)  "whether 
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present  or  absent,  whether  dkeping  or  waking/^  whether  per-< 
ceiving  or  perceiving  not,  "  we  may  be  accepted  of  him  ;'*  thai 
when  we  are  banished  this  world,  inid  from  the  light  of  the 
tan,  we  may  not  be  expelled  from  6od>  and  from  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  but  that,  from  our  beds  of  acnrrow^,  our  soub 
may  pass  into  the  bosom  of  Chrkt,  and  from  thence  to  kk 
right  h^nd  in  the  day  of  sentence:  ^^  For  w«  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;^  and  then  if  wa 
have  done  well  in  the  body,  we  shall  never  be  expelled  from 
the  beatifical  presence  c£  God,  but  be  domestics  o£  his 
family,  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom^  and  partakers  of  hb  glory« 
Amen. 

I  HAVE  now  done  with  my  text,  but  yet  am  to  make  ycm 
another  sermon.  I  have  told  you  the  neoessity  and  the  state 
of  death,  it  may  be  too  largely  for  such  a  sad  story ;  I  8hall> 
therefore,  now  with  a  better  compendiuni  teach  you  how  to 
live,  by  telling  you  a  plain  narrative  of  a  life,  which  if  you 
imitate,  and  write  after  the  copy,  it  will  make  that  death 
shall  not  be  an  evil,  but  a  -thing  to  be  deidred,  and  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  purchases  and  advantages  of  your  for- 
tune. When  Martha  and  Mary  went  to  weep  over  the  grave 
of  their  brother,  Christ  met  them  there,  aUd  preached  a 
funeral  sermon,  discoursing  of  the  resurrection,  and  apjdying 
to  the  purposes  of  faith^  and  confession  of  Christ,  and  glo<^ 
rifioation  of  God.  We  have  no  other,  we  can  have  no  better 
precedent  to  follow:  and  now  that  we  are  come  to  weep  ovet 
the  grave  of  our  dear  sister,  this  rare  personage,  we  casmot 
choose  but  have  many  virtues  to  learn,  many  to  isiitaie,  lind 
some  to  exercise. 

I  choose  not  to  declare  her  extraction  and  genealogy; 
it  wa&  indeed  fair  and  honourable ;  but  having  the  blessing 
to  be  descended  from  worthy  and  honoured  ancestors,  and 
herself  to  be  adopted  and  ingrafted  into  a  more  noble  fitmily ; 
yet  she  felt  such  outward  appendages  to  be  none  6t  her's, 
because  not  of  her  choice ;  but  the  purchase.of  the  virtues  of 
others^  which  although  they  did  engage  her  to*  do  noble 
things,  yet  they  would  upbmid  all  degenerate  and  lea 
honourable  lives  than  were  thosQ,  whidi  began  and  increased 
the  honour  of  the  families.  She  did  not  love  her  fortune  for 
making  her. noble ;  but  thought  it  i^ouM  :be  a  dishonour  ti 
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her,  if  she  did  not  continue  a  nobleness  and  excellency  of 
virtue  fit  to  be  owned  by  persons  relating  to  such  ancestors, 
it  is  fit  £or  us  all.  to  honoinr  the  nobleness  of  a  family ;  but  it 
i8  also  fit  for  them  that  are  noble,  to  despise  it,  and  to  esta- 
blirii  their  honour  upon  the  foundation  of  doing  excellent 
diiiigs,  and  suffering  in  good  causes,  and  despising  dis. 
honourable  actions,  and  in  communicating  good  tilings  to 
others :  for  this  is  the  rule  in  nature ;  those  creatures  are 
most  honourable,  which  have  the  greatest  power  and  do  the 
greatlfst  good  t  and  accordingly  myself  have  been  a  witness 
of  it,:  how  this  excellent  lady  would,  by  an  act  of  humility 
and  Christitti  abstraction,  strip  herself  of  all  that  fair  appen- 
dage and  exterior  honour^  which  decked  her  person  and  her 
fortune,  and  desired  to  be  owned  by  nothing  but  what  was 
her  own,  that  she  might  only  be  esteemed  honourable, 
aeeording  to  that  which  is  the  honour  of  a  Christian,  and  a. 
wise  person. 

^.  She  had  a  stridt  and  severe  education,  and  it  was  one 
of  God's  graces  and  favours  to  her :  for  being  the  heiress  of  a 
great  fortune,  and  living  amongst  the  throng  of  persons,  in  the 
sight  of  vanities  and  empty  temptations,  that  is,  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  greatness  is  too  often  expressed  in  great 
follies  and  great  vices,  God  had  provided  a  severe  and  angry 
education  to  chastise  the  forwardness  of  a  young  spirit  and 
a  tait  fortune,  that  she  might  for  ever  be  so  far  distant  from 
Sk  vi^9  that  she  might  only  see, it  and  loath  it,  but  never, 
tfl^te  of  it,  so  much  as  to  be  put  to  her  choice  whedier. 
she  Would  be  virtuous  or  no.  God  intending  to  secure  thist 
90ul  to  himself,  would  not  suffer  the  follies  of  the  world 
to  seiae  upon  her,  by  way  of  too  near  a  trial,  or  busy  temp-* 
tlitionb 

3.  She  was  married  young;  and  besides  her  businesses 
of  i^eligion,  seemed  to  be  ordained  in  the  providence  of  God' 
tolling  to  thi9  honourable  family  a  p^ort  of  a  fair  fortune, 
and  to  leave  behind  her  a  fairer  issue,  worth  ten  thousand, 
tinges,  h^  portion :  and  fks  if  this  had  been  all  the  public 
business  of  her  life,  when  she  had  so  far  served  God's  ends, 
God  in  mercy  would  also  serve  Jier's,  and  take  her  Ip  an  early: 
blessedness. 

4.  In  passing  through  which  line  of  Providence,  she  had 
the  art  to  secure  her^eternal  interest,  by  turning  her  condition 
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into  duty^  and  expressing  her  duty  in  the  greatest  emihency. 
of  a  virtuous,  prudent,  and  rare  affection,  that  hath  been  knowA 
in  any  example.  I  will  not  give  her  so  low  a  testimony,  as  to 
say  only  that  she  was  chaste ;  she  was  a  person  of  that  severity^ 
modesty,  and  close  religion  as  to  that  particular,  that  she  was 
not  capable  of  undvil  temptation ;  and  you  might  as.  well  have 
suspected  the  sun  to  smell  of  the  poppy  that  he  looks  on,  as 
that  she  could  have  been  a  person  apt  to  be  sullied  by  the 
breath  of  a  foul  question. 

6.  But  that  which  I  shall  note  in  her,  is  that  which  I  would 
have  exemplar  to  all  ladies,  and  to.  all  women :  she  had  a  love 
so  great  for  her  Lord,  so  entirely  given  up  to  a  dear  affection,, 
that  she  thought  the  same  things,  and  loved  the  same  loves, 
and  hated  according  to  the  same  enmities,  and.  breathed  in  his 
soul,  and  lived  in  his  presence,  and  languished  in  his  absence; 
and  ail  that  she  was  or  did,  was  only  for,  and  to,  her  dearest 
Lord: 

Si  gandet,  si  flet,  si  tacet,  hunc  loquitur ; 
Catum,  propioat,  pose  it,  negat,  innuit,  unus 
NfiBvius  est :- ' 

And  although  this  was  a  great  enamel  to  the  beauty  of  her 
soul,  yet  it  might  in  some  degrees  be  also  a  reward  to  the 
virtue  of  her  Lord :  for  she  would  often  discourse  it  to  them 
that  conversed  with  her,  that  he  would  improve  that  interest 
which  he  had  in  her  affection,  to  the  advantages  of  God  and 
of  religion ;  and  she  would  delight  to  say,  that  he  called  her 
to  her  devotions,  he  encouraged  her  good  inclinations,  he 
directed  her  piety,  he  invited  her  with  good  books ;  and  then 
she  Idved  religion,  which  she  saw  was  not  only  pleasing  to 
God,  and  an  act  or  state  of  duty,  but  pleasing  to  her  Lord, 
and  an  act  also  of  affection  and  conjugal  obedience ;  and 
what  at  first  she  loved  the  more  forwardly  for  his  sake,  in 
the  usitig  of  religion,  left  such  relishes  upon  h^  spirit,  that 
she  found  in  it  amability  enough  to  make  her  love  it  for  its 
own.  So  Grod  usually  brings  us  to  him  by  instruments  of 
nature  and  affections,  and  then  incorporates  us  into  his 
inheritance  by  the  more  immediate  relishes  of  heaven,  and 
the  secret  things  of  the  Spirit.  He  only  was  (under  God) 
the  light  of  her  eyes,  and  the  cordial  of  her  spirits^  and 
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the  guide  of  her.  actions,  and  the  measure  of  her  affections,  till 
her  affections  swelled  up  into  a  religion,  and  then  it  could  go 
no  higher,  but  was  confederate  with  those  other  duties  which 
made  her  dear  to  God:  which  rare  combination  of  duty  and 
religion,  I  choose  to  express  in  the  words  of  Solomon ;  '*  She- 
forsook  not  the  guide  of  her  youth,  nor  brake  the  covenant  of 
her  God  »" 

6.  As  she  was  a  rare  wife,  so  she  was  an  excellent  mother : 
for  in  so  tender  a  constitution  of  spirit  as  hers  was,  and. 
in  so  great  a  kindness  towards  her  children,  there  hath 
seldom  been  seen  a  stricter  and  more  curious  care  of  their, 
persons^  their  deportment,  their  nature,  tlieir  disposition,, 
their  learning,  and  their  customs :  and  if  ever  kindness  and. 
care  did  contest,  and  make  parties  in  her,  yet  her  care  and 
her  severity  was  ever  victorious;  and  she  knew  not  how 
to  do  an  ill  turn  to  their  severer  part,  by  her  more  tender 
and  forward  kindness.  And  as  her  custom  was,  she  turned- 
this  also  into  love  to  her  Lord :  for  she  was  not  only  diligent 
to  have  them  bred  nobly  and  religiously,  but  also  was  careful 
and.  solicitous,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  observe  all  the 
circumstances  and  inclinations,  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
their  Father;  as  thinking  that  virtue  to  have  no  good  cir- 
cumstances, which  was  not  dressed  by  his  copy,  and  ruled, 
by  his  lines,  and  his  affections:  and  her  prudence,  in  the. 
managing  her.  children,  was  so  singular  and  rare,  that  when- 
ever you  mean  to  bless  this  family,  and  pray  a  hearty  and  a^ 
profitable  prayer  for  it,  beg  of  God,  that  the  children  may 
have  those  excellent  things  which  she  designed  to  them,  and 
provided  for  them  in  her  heart  and  wishes;  that  they  may 
live  by  her  purposes,,  and  may  grow  thither,  whither  she 
would  fain  have  brought  them.  Ail  these  were  great  parts  of 
an  excellent  religion,  as  they  concerned  her  greatest  temporal 
relations. 

7.  But  if  we  examine  how  she  demeaned  herself  towards 
God,  there  also  you  will  find  her  not  of  a  common,  but  of  an 
exemplar  piety:  she  was  a  great  reader  of  Scripture,  con- 
fining herself  to  great  portions  every  day ;  which  she  read, 
not  to  the  purposes  of  vanity,  and  impertinent  curiosities,  not 
to,  seepa  knowing,  or  to  become  talking,  not  to  expound  and 
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rule;  but  to  teach  her  all  her  duty,  to  instruct  her  in.  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  her  neighbours  ;  to  make 
her  more  humble^  and  to  teach  her  to  despise  the  world  and 
lill  its  gilded  vanities;  and  that  she  might  entertain  pas^ona^ 
wholly  in  design  and  order  to  heaven.  I  have  seen  a  female 
religion  that  wholly  dwelt  upon  the  face  and  tongue;  thafe 
like  a  wanton  and  an  undressed  tree,  spends  all  its  juio^ 
in  eruckers  anSd  irregular  branches,  in  leaves  and  gum^  and  after 
idl  «ueh  goodly  outsides,  you  should  never  oat  an  apple,  or  fae 
de&ghted  with  the  beauties,  or  the  perfumes  of  a  hopeful 
bloMlamv  But  the  Kligian  of  this  excellent  lady  waa  of 
a&olher  oonsthution ;  it  tocJc  root  downward  in  humility, 
and  brought  forth  fruit  upward  in  the  substantial  graces  td 
a  Christian,  in  chdrity  and  justice,  in  chastity  and  modesty,  • 
ih  §BdT  friisndships  and  sweetness  of  society:  she  had  not 
V'ery  much  of  the  forms  and  outsides  of  godliness,  but  she 
was  hugely  careful  f<^  the  power  of  it,  for  the  iBoral,  eaamtiaiy 
and  useful  parts ;  such  which  would  make  her  be,  not  seem  to> 
be,  religious. 

^.  She  was  a  very  ecmstant  person  at  hei^  prayers^  and 
spent  all  her  time,  which  nature  did  permit  to  her  choice^  ia 
her  devotions,  and  reading,  and  meditating,  and  the  nediessary 
offices  of  household  government;  every  one  of  which  is  an^ 
ilction  of  religion,  some  by  nature,  some  by  adoption*  .  To 
these  also,  God  gave  her  a  very  great  love  to  hear  the  word 
^f  God  preached ;    in  which,  because  I  had  sometimes  the 
honour  to  minister  to  her,  I  can  give  this  certain  testimony, 
that  she  was  a  diligent,  watchful,  and  attentive  hearer :  imd^ 
to  this,  had  so  excellent  a  judgment^  that  if  ever  I  saw  & 
woman  whose   judgment  wa^  tb  be  revered,   it   wad  h»'» 
alone:  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  eminencr^  ei 
her  discerning  faculties  did  reward  a  pious  discourse,   and- 
placed    it   in  the  regions  of    honour    and    usefulness,    anct 
gathered    it    up   from  the  ground,    where    coi^moiUy   such 
homilies  are  spilt,  or  scattered  in  neglect  and  inconsideradoa^ 
But  her  appetite  was  not  soon  satisfied  with  what  yr^  useful 
to  her  soul:   she  Was  also  a  constant  reader  of  sermons,  and 
seldbm  missed  to  read  one  every  day  ;  and  that,  she  imght 
b&  full  of.  instructibn   and  holy  principles,  t^he  liad-  lately 
designed   to  have  a  large  book,  in  which  she  purposed  to 
have  a  stock  of  religion  ■frianscribed  in   such  assistances  as 
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flhe  would  choose,  that  she  might  be  ^<  readily  Aiinkhed  and 
jhfitructed  to  every  good  work,''    But  God  prevented  that^ 
and  hath  filled  her  desires,  not  out  of  cisterns  and  little  aque^- 
duct8»  but  hath  carried  her  to  the  fountain,  where  '^  she  drinka 
tai  the  pleasures  of  the  river,^  and  is  full  of  God. 
'    9.  She  always  lived  a  life  of  much  innocence,  free  from 
the  violen<3?»  of  great  sins;    her  person,  her  breedings  h^ 
modefMif,  her  honour,  her  religion,  her  early  marria^.  the 
guide  of  her  soul,  and  the  guide  of  her  youth,  were  as  so 
many  fountains  of  restraining  grace  to  her,  to  keep  her  from 
the  dishpnours  of  a  crime.     ^'  Bonum  est  portare  jugum  ab 
adolescenti& :"  "  It  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  from 
eur  youth  :^   dnd  though  she  did  tso,  being  guarded  by  a 
knighty  Providenocy  and  a  great  favour  and  grace  of  God^ 
from  staining  her  fair  soul  with  the  spots  of  hell,  yet^she  had 
^trai^e  feara  and  early  cares  upon  her ;  but  these  were  not 
IHily  isr  herself,  but  in  order  to  others,  to  her  nearest  leW 
jives :  for  she  was  so  great  a  lover  of  this  honourable  family, 
qf  which  now. she  was  a  mother^  that  she  desired  to  become 
ifi  channel  of  great  blessings  to  it  unto  future  ages,  and  was 
extremely  jealous  lest  any  thing  should  be  done,  or  lest  any 
ihing  had  been  done,   though  an  age  or  two  since,  which 
fihbidd  entail  a  curse  upon  the  innocent  posterity  ;  and,  dierc»- 
&re^  (although  I  do  not  know  that  ever  she  was  tempted 
with,  an  offer  of  the  crime,)  yet  she  did  infinitely  remove  aQ 
sacrilege  from  her  thoughts,  and  dehghted  to  see  her  estate 
of  a  clear  and  disentangled  interest:    she   would  have  no 
'mingled  rights  with  it ;  she  would  not  receive  any  thiiig  from 
ihe  church,  but  religion   and   a  blessing;    and  she    never 
thought  a  curse  and  a  sin  far  enough  off,  but  would  desire  it 
to  be  infinitely  distant ;  and  that  as  to  this  family  God  had 
given  much  honour,  and  a  wise  head  to  govern  it,  so  he 
would  aJflo  for  ever  give  many  more  blessings :  and  because 
she   knew  the   sins  of  parents  descend  upon  children,  she 
endeavoured,  by  justice  and  religion,  by  charity  and  honour, 
Ao  secure  that  her  channel  should  convey  nothing  but  health, 
and  a  fair  example,  and  a  blessing. 

10.  And,  though  her  accounts  of  Grod  were  made  up  of 
nodiing  but  small  parcels,  little  passions,  and  angry  words^ 
and  trifling  discontents,  which  are  the  allays  of  the  piety  of 
the  most  holy  person^ ;  yet  she  was  early  at  her  rcpentanee ; 
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and  toward  the  latter  end  of  her  days,  grew  so  fast  in  religion^ 
as  if  she  had  had  a  revelation  of  her  approaching  eiid,  and, 
therefore,  that  she  must  go  a  great  way  in  a  little  time:  her 
discourses  more  full  of  religion,  her  prayers  more  frequent,  her 
charity  increasing,  her  forgiveness  more  forward,  her  friend- 
ships more  communicative,  her  passion  more  under  discipline; 
and  so  she  trimmed  her  lamp,  not  thinking  her  night  was  so 
near,  but  that  it  might  i^hine  also  in  the  day-time,  in  the  tem^ 
pie,  and  before  the  altar  of  incense. 

But  in  this  course  of  hers  there  were  some  circumstances; 
and  some  appendages  of  substance,  which  were  highly 
I'emarkable. 

1.  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation 
towards  God,  she  had  a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled 
passage,  sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity, 
with  a  certain  and  silent  motion.  So  have  I  seen  a  river; 
deep  and  smooth,  passing  with  a  still  foot  and  a  sober  face^ 
and  pajring  to  the  *  fiscus,'  the  great  ^  exchequer '  of  the  sea, 
the  prince  of  all  the  watery  bodies,  a  tribute  large  and  full; 
aXkd  hard  by  it,  a  little  brook  skipping  and  making  a  noise 
upon  its  unequal  and  neighbour  bottom;  and  after  all  its 
talking  and  bragged  motion,  it  paid  to  its  common  audit  no 
more  than  the  revenues  of  a  little  cloud,  or  a  contemptible 
vessel :  so  have  I  sometimes  compared  the  issues  of  her  reUgion 
to  the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides  of  another^s  piety.  It 
dwelt  upon  her  spirit,  and  was  incorpprated  with  the  periodical 
work  of  every  day  :  she  did  not  believe  that  religion  was  in- 
tended to  minister  to  fame  and  reputation,  but  to  pardon  of 
sins,  to  the  pleasure  of  Grod,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  For 
religion  is  like  the  breath  of  heaven;  if  it  goes  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  scatters  and  dissolves  like  camphire;  but  if  it 
enters  into  a  secret  hoUowness,  into  a  close  conveyance,  it  is 
strong  and  mighty,  and  >  comes  forth  with  vigour  and  great 
effect  at  the  other  end,  at  the  other  side  of  this  life,  in  the  days 
of  death  and  judgment. 

S.  The.  other  appendage  of  her  religion,  which  also  was  a 
great  ornament  to  all  the  parts  of  her  life,  was  a  rare  modesty 
and  humility  of  spirit,  a  confident  despising  and  undervaluing 
of  herself.  For  though  she  had  the  greatest  judgment,  and 
the  greatest  experience  of  things  and  persons,  that  I  ever  yet 
knew  in  a  person  of  her  youth,  and  sex,  and  circumstunoes; 
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yet,  as  if  slie  knew  nothing  of  it,  she  had  the  meanest  opinion 
of  hersdf ;  and  like  a  fair  taper,  when  she  shined  to  all  the 
room  9  yet  round  about  her  own  station,  she  had  cast  a  shadow 
and  a  doud,  and  she  shined  to  every  body  but  herself.  But 
the  perfectness  of  her  prudence  and  excellent  parts  could  not 
be  hid ;  and  all  her  humility,  and  arts  of  concealment,  made 
the  virtues  more  amiable  and  illustrious.  For  as  pride  sullies 
the  beauty  of  the  fairest  virtues,  and  makes  our  understanding 
but  like  the  craft  and  learning  of  a  devil :  so  humility  is  the 
greatest  eminency,  and  art  of  publication  in  the  whole  world; 
and  she,  in  all  her  arts  of  secrecy  and  hiding  her  worthy 
things,  was  but  ^<  like  one  that  hideth  the  wind,  and  covers 
the  ointment  of  her  right  hand.^ 

.  I  know  not  by  what  instrument  it  haj^ned;  but  when 
death  drew  near,  before  it  made  any  show  upon  her  body,  or 
revealed  itself  by  a  natural  signification,  it  was  conveyed  to 
her  spirit :  she  had  a  strange  secret  persuasion  that  the  brings 
4ng  this  child  should  be  her  last  scene  of  life :  and  we  have 
known,  that  the  soul,  when  she  is  about  to  disrobe  herself  of 
her  upper  garment,,  sometimes  speaks  rarely;  '^  Magnifica 
verba  mors  prop^  admota  excutit*^;^'  sometimes  it  is  prophe- 
tical ;  sometimes  God,  by  a  superinduced  persuasion  wrought 
by  instruments,  or  accidents  of  his  own,  serves  the  ends  of 
his  own  Providence,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul :  but  so  it 
was,  that  the  thought  of  death  dwelt  long  with  her,  and  grew 
from  the  first  steps  of  fancy  and  fear,  to  a  consent,-^from 
thence  to  a  strange  credulity,  and  expectation  of  it ;  and  with- 
out the  violence  of  sickness  she  died,  as  if  she  had  done  it 
voluntarily,  and  by  design,  and  for  fear  her  expectation  should 
have  been  deceived ;  or  that  she  should  seem  to  have  had  an 
unreasonable  fear  or  apprehension ;  or  rather,  as  one  said  of 
Cato,  ^^  Sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  causam  moriendi  nactam  se  esse 
gauderet  ;'*^  '  she  died  as  if  she  had  been  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.' 

And  in  this  I  cannot  but  adore  the  Providence  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  infinite  merdes  of  God ;  for  having  a  tender 
and  soft,  a  ddicate  and  fine  constitution  and  breeding,  she 
was  tender  to  pain,  and  apprehensive  of  it  ad  a  child^s 
shoulder  is  of  a  load  and  burden :  ^^  Grave  est  teneras  cervid 
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j^gula  i""  and  in  bA  ofWn  discoUtse*  of  dMtb,  which  ^e  would 
renew  willingly  and  frequently^  ahe  would  tell^  ^t  ^^  she 
f^ejfed  not  deaths  hut  die  feared  the  diiarp  pain?  cf  death  ;^ 
^^  Empri  nolo,  mis  eB3^  mortuam  non  curo,'^  The  being  daiul# 
and  being  freed  from  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  this  worlds 
she  hoped  would  be  for  her  advantage,  and  there&re,  that 
WHS  no  part  c^  her  fear ;  but  she  believing  the  pangs  of  death 
were  great,  and  the  use  and  aids  of  reason  little,  had  reason 
to  fear  lest  they  should  do  violence  to  her  spirit,  and  tbn 
decency  of  her  resolution.  But  God,  that  knew  her  fears 
s^nd  her  jealousy  concerning  herself,  fitted  her  with  a  dekth 
fifi  easy,  ao  harmless,  so  painless,  that  it  did  nc^  put  her  pa* 
tience  to  a  severe  trial.  It  was  not  in  all  appearance  of  so 
much  troubl€f  as  two  fits  of  a  common  ague,  so  careful  was  God 
to  demonstrate  to  all  that  stood  in  that  sad  attendance,  that 
this  sou}  was  dear  to  him, — and  that  since  she  had  done  so 
much  of  her  duty  towards  it,  he  that  began  would  aliso  finish 
her  redempticm  by  an  act  of  a  rare  Providence  and  a  singular 
mercy.  Blessed  be  that  goodness  of  God,  who  does  so  care* 
ful  actions  of  ^ercy  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his  servants! 
But  this  one  instance  was  a  great  demonstration,  that  the  ap 
prehen^on  of  death  is  worse  than  the  pains  of  death ;  and  that 
God  love^  to  reprove  the  unreasonableness  of  our  fears,  by  th<^ 
mightin0s$  and  by  the  arts  of  his  mercy. 

She  had  in  her  sickness^  if  I  may  so  caU  it,-.*-or  rather  in 
the  solemnities  and  graver  preparations  towards  death, — some 
curious  and  well-becoming  fears  concerning  the  final  state  of 
her  soul ;  but  fromi  thence  she  passed  into  a  "  deliquium,'*  or 
*  a  kind  of  trance  ;^  and  as  soon  as  she  came  forth  of  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  vision,  or  that  she  had  conversed  with  an  angel, 
lind  from  his  hand  had  received  a  label  or  scroll  of  the  book 
of  life,  and  ti^re  seen  her  name  enrolled,  she  cried  out  aloud, 
i*  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  I  now  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  saved.*' 
Concerning  which  manner  of  discoursing  we  are  wholly  igdo- 
raiit  what  judgment  can  be  naade;  but,  certainly,  ihere  are 
i^ttange  things  in  the  other  world,  and  so  there  are  in  all  the 
immediate  preparations  to  it ;  and  a  little  glimpse  of  heaven, 
a  minute's  conv^sing  with  an  angel,  any  ray  of  God,  any 
jcommuoication  extraordinary  from  tie  spirit  of  comfort, 
which  God  ^ves  to  his  servants  in  strange  and  unknown 
manners,  are  infinitely  far  from  illusions,  and  they  shall  then 


be  undeistood  by  u«  wben  We  fee>  them^'  aiuS  when  ^r.t^w 
and  strange  needs  shall  be  re&esbed  by  suob  yiniii^al  viai^ 
tations.  '    .  ... 

.  But'I  naufst  be  forced  to  use  ^uomianed  and  art^  of  abtoe- 
TiatQve  m  the  emimeipting  those  tiiuigs^  in  which;  this  rim 
penKmage  was  dear  to  God  and  to  all  her  relatives. 

If  ire  connder  her  person,  she.  was  in  the  flowdr  of  kef 
agse,  *<  jucuadum  cum  aetas  fbrida  ver  ageret  ®  ;^  of  a  temper 
rato,  plaift^  and  natural  diet,  without  curiosity  or  an  intetBf* 
perate  palate ;  she  spent  less  time  in  dressing  than  .many 
s«*tants;  her  reoreatioais  were  little  and  seldom^  her  prayers 
often,  her  reading  much :  she  was  of  a  most  noble  and  cha^ 
ritable  soul,  a^  great  lover  of  honourable  actions,  ahd  as  great 
a  despiser  of  base  things :  hugely  loving  to  oblige  others, 
and  very  unwilling  to  be  in  arrear  to  any  upon  the  stock  of 
courtesies  and  liberality:  so  free  in  all  acts  of  favour,  that 
she  would  not  stay  to  hear  herself  thanked,  as  being  unwilling 
that  what  good  went  from  her  to  a  tieedful  or  sm  obliged  peT^- 
son,  should  ever  return  to  her  again.  She  was  an  excellent 
friend,  and  hugely  dear  to  very  many,  especially  to  the  besf 
and  most  discerning  persons;  to  all  that  conversed  with  her, 
and  could  understand  her  great  worth  and  sweetness.  She 
was  of  an  honourable,  a  nice  and  tender  reputation ;  and  of 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  which  were  laid  before  her  in 
heaps,  she  took  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable  share,  as  not 
loving  to  glut  herself  with  vanity,  or  take  her  portion  of  good 
things  here  below. 

If  we  look  on  ber  as; a  wife,  she  was  chaste  and  loving; 
fruitful  and  discreet,  humble  and  pleasant,  witty  and  com- 
pliant, rich  and  fair :  and  wanted  nothing  to  the.  making  her  a 
principal  and  precedent  to  the  best  wives  of  the  world,  but  ^ 
long  life  and  a  full  age.  -         , 

If  we  remeniber  her  as  a  mother,  she  was  kind  and  severe, 
careful  and  prudent,  very  tender,  and  not  at  all  fond;  a 
greater  lover  of  her  children's  souls  than  of  their  bodies,  and 
one  that  would  value  th^m  mbre  by  the  strict  rules  of  honour 
and  proper  worth,  than  by  their  relation  to  Jierg^lf.  * 

Her. servants  found  her  prudent  arid  fit  tb  govern,  and  yet 
•open-handed  and  apt  to  reward ;  a  just  exactor  of  then-  duty, 
and  a  great  rewarder  of  their  diligence. 

«^  Catul.  Ixviii.  fe 
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Sh&  was  in  lier  house  a  comfort  to  her  dearest  L^d,  a 
guide  to  her  children,  a  rule  to  her  servants,  an  example 
to  all. 

'  But  as  she  related  to  God  in  the  offices  of  religion,  she  was 
even  and  constant,  silent  and  devout,  prudent  and  anaterial; 
she  loved  what  she  now  enjoys,  and  she  feared  what  she  never 
feh,  and  God  did  for  her  what  she  never  did  expect:  her 
fears  went  beyond  all  her  evil ;  and  yet  the  good  which  she 
hath  received,  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  beyond  all  her 
hopes. 

She  lived  as  we  all  should  live,  and  she  died  as  I  fain  would 
die: 

Cum  mihi  supremos  Lachesis  perneverit  annos^ 
Non  aliter  cineres  mando  jacere  meos  p. 

I  pray  God  I  may  feel  those  mercies  on  my  death-bed  that  she 
felt,  and  that  I  may  feel  the  same  effect  of  my  repentance, 
which  she  feels  of  the  many  degrees  of  her  innocence*  Such 
was  her  death,  that  she  did  not  die  too  soon;  and  her  life  was 
so  useful  and  excellent,  that  she  could  not  have  lived  too  long: 
^^  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit,  qui  virtutis  perfectae  perfecto  func- 
tus est  munere.*"  And  as  now  in  the  grave  it  shall  not  be 
inquired  concerning  her,  how  long  she  lived,  but  how  well ; 
so  to  us  who  live  after  her,  to  suffer  a  longer  calamity, — it  may 
be  some  ease  to  our  sorrows,  and  some  guide  to  our  Uves,  and 
some  security  to  our  conditions,  to  consider  that  God  hath 
brought  the  piety  of  a  young  lady  to  the  early  rewards  of  a 
never-ceasing  and  never-dying  eternity  of  glory.  And  we  also, 
if  we  live  as  she  did,  shall  partake  of  the  same  glories  ;  not 
only  having  the  honour  of  a  good  name  and  a  dear  and 
honoured  memory,  but  the  glories  of  these  glories,  the  end  of 
all  excellent  labours,  and  all  prudent  counsels,  and  all  holy 
religion,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  in  that  day  when  all 
the  saints,  and  among  them  this  excellent  woman,  shall  be 
shewn  to  all  the  world  to  have  done  more,  and  more  excellent 
things  than  we  know  of,  or  can  describe.  **  Mor$  illos  con- 
secrat,  quorum  exitum,  et  qui  timent,  laudant :"  ^  death  con- 
secrates and  makes  sacred  that  person,  whose  excellency  was 
such,  that  they  that  are  not  displeased  at  the  death,  cannot 
dispraise  the  life ;  but  they  that  mourn  sadly,  think  they  can 
never  commend  sufficiently.' 

P  Mart.  i.  89, 9. 
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SERMON  IX. 


In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works :  in 
doctrine  showing  uncorruptness^  gravity ,  sincerity  ; 

Sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned;  that  he  that  is  of 
the  contrary  part^  may  be  ashamed^  having  no  evil  thing 
ta  say  of  you.    Tit.  ii.  7,  8. 

As  Ood,  m  the  creation  of  th^  ni^orld,  first  pn)daeed  a  mass 
c^  matter,  havfaig  nothing  in  it  but  an  obediential  capacity 
tod  pamiit J ;  whieh  €rod  separating  into  classes  cf  division, 
gave  to  every  part  a  congruity  to  their  ifespective  forms, 
%hiek,  in  their  distinct  orbs  and  stations^  they  did  reeeive  in 
order,  and  then  were  made  beauteous  by  separations  and  a 
dew  economy ;  and  out  of  these  he  appcnnted  some  for  ser- 
vants, and  some  for  government}  and  some  to  eat,  and  some 
to  be  eaten  ;  some  above,  and  some  below ;  some  to  be  usefn) 
lo  all  the  i^t,  and  all  to  minister  to  the  good  of  man,  whom 
he  made  the  prince  of  the  creation,  asid  a  minisler  of  the 
Divine  glory.— So  God  hath  also  done,  in  the  new  creation  | 
all  the  worM  Wats  conclnded  under  lAa ;  it  was  a  corrupt  mass ; 
all  mankind  *  had  corrupted  themselves;'  but  yet  were  capaUe 
df  Divine  influences,  and  of  a  nobl^  form,  producible  in  the 
new  Urth :  here  then  God's  Sfint  moves  upon  the  waters  of 
a  Divine  birth,  and  makes  a  separation  of  part  from  part,  of 
eormption  from  corruption;  and  first  chose  some  families  to 
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whom  he  communicated  the  Divine  influences  and  the  breath 
of  a  nobler  life ;  Seth  and  Enoch,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Job 
and'Bildad,  and  these  were  the  special  repositories  of  the 
Divine  grace,  and  prophets  of  righteousness  to  glorify  God 
in  themselves,  and  in  their  sermons  unto  others.  But  this 
was  like  enclosing  of  the  sun ;  he  that  shuts  him  in,  shuts 
him  out;  and  God,  who  was,  and  is  an  infinite  goodness, 
would  not  be  circumscribed,  and  limited  to  a  narrow  circle : 
goodness  is  his  nature,  and  infinite  is  his  measure,  and  conunu- 
nication  of  that  goodness  is  the  motion  of  that  eternal  being : 
God,  therefore,  breaks  forth  as  out  of  a  cloud,  and  picks  out 
a  whole  nation ;  the  sons  of  Israel  became  his  family,  and  that 
soon  swelled  into  a  nation,  and  that  nation  multiplied,  till  it 
became  too  big  for  their  country,  and  by  a  necessary  dis- 
persion went,  and  did  much  good,  and  gained  some  servants 
to  God  out  of  other  parts  of  mankind.  But  God  was  pleased 
to  cast  lots  once  more,  and  was  like  the  sun  already  risen 
upon  the  earth,  who  spreads  his  rays  to  all  the  comers  of 
the  habitable  world,  that  all  that  will  open  their  eyes  and 
draw  their  curtains,  may  see  and  rejoice  in  his  light.  Here 
God  resolved  to  call  all  the  world ;  he  sent  into  the  high 
ways  and  hedges,  to  the  comers  of  the  Geiitiles,  and  the 
highways  of  the  Jews,  all  might  come  that  would ;  for  *  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel  went  out  into  all  lands:'  and  God  chose 
all  that  came,  but  all  would  not ;  and  those  that  did,  he  ga- 
thered into  a  fold,  marked  them  with  his  own  mark,  sent  his 
son  to  be  ^  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their ,  souls  ;^ 
and  they  became  '  a  peculiar  people  unto  God,""  \  a  little  flock,^ 

*  a  new  election.' 

And  here  is  the  first  separation  and  singularity  of  the 
Gospel ;  all  that  hear  the  voice  of  Christ's  first  call,  all  that 
profess  themselves  his  disciples,  all  that  take  his  signature, 
they  and  their  children  are  the  church,  an  *£xxX99<riV,  called 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  \  elect'  and  the  *  chosen  of 
God.' 

Now  these  being  thus  chosen  out,  culled  and  picked  frcHU 
the  evil  generations  of  the  world,  he  separates  them  from 
others,  to  gather  them  to  himself;  he. separates  them  and 
sanctifies  them  to  become  holy ;  to  come  out,  not.  of  the  com- 
panies so  much,  as  from  the  evil  manners  of  the  world :  Grod 
chooses  them  unto  holiness,  they  are  rcTay/xe'voi  eif  ^cy^v  aiA/viov, 

*  put  in  the  right  order  to  eternal  life.' 
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All  Christians  are  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  unholy  in  their  conversation ;  for  nothing  that  is  unholy 
shall  conie  near  to  God :  that  is  the  first  great  line  of  our  duty: 
but  God  intends  it  further :  all  Christians  must  not  be  only 
holy,  but  eminently  holy.  For  *  John  indeed  baptized  with 
water ;'  but  that  is  but  a  dull  and  inactive  element,  and  moves 
by  no  principle,  but  by  being  ponderous ;  Christ  *  baptizes 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,*  and  God  hates  lukewarm- 
ness ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  him  a  peculiar  people,  he  adds, 
they  must  be  "  zealous  of  good  works.*" 

But  in  this  afiair  there  are  many  steps  and  great  degrees 
of  progresfflon.  1.  All  God's  people  must  be  delivered  from 
all  sin ;  for  as  Christ  came  wholly  ^  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,'  so  he  intends  also  <  to  present  his  church  as  a  pure 
virgin  unto  Christ;'  SdriXov,  d7rp6(TKovovj  elXix^ivS,  *  without 
scandal,  without  hypocrisy,'  "  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing:"  for  to  be  quit  from  sin,  that  is,  from  all  aiFection 
to  it,  is  supposed  in  the  Christian's  life :  <  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,'  and  '  being  cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of 
flesh  and  spirit,'  and  *  having  escaped  from  all  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  lust ;'  this  is  not  so  much  commanded 
as  supposed :  without  this,  nothing  can  be  done,  nothing  can 
be  hoped:  this  is  but  the  foundation  of  the  Christian,  who 
is  intended  to  be  *  a  habitation  of  God,'  *  a  member  of  Christ,' 
*  a  temple  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God :'  the  building  follows. 

2.  All  Christians  must  acquire  all  the  graces  of  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God;  St.  Peter  gives  the  catalogue;  "faith,  and 
virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience,  and 
godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity":"  and  that 
you  may  see  what  is  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  what  an  activity 
and  brisk  principle  is  required  to  the  acquisition, of  these 
things ;  the  apostle  gives  this  priecept,  that  for  the  acquiring 
these  things,  *  we  should  give,*  voitrocv  (xwot/Sajv,  ^  all  diligence;' 
no  lazy  worker  is  a  good  Christian,  he  must  be  diligent ;  and 
not  every  diligence,  nor  every  degree  of  good  diligence ;  but  it 
must  be  aW,  '  omnem  omnino  diligentiam,'  *  give  all  diligence.' 

3.  There  is  yet  another  degree  to  be  added  hereto:  it  is 
not  enough  for  a  Christian  to  be  free  from  corruption,  and  to 
have  these  graces ;  and  therefore  to  be  diligent,  very  diligent 
ta  obts^in  them ;  but  '  they  must  be  in  us,  and  abound  V 

a2Pet.  i.  5.  bjPet.  i.  8. 
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N«B.  tfaey  must  be  in  us;  theei^  graces  and  this  righteous- 
ness must  be  inherent;  it  is  not  enough  for  us  that  Christ 
had  tliem  for  us ;  for  it  is  true)  if  he  had  not  bad  th^n,  ym 
should  never  have  received  those^  or  any  thing  dse  that  is 
good :  but  he  had  tbem^  that  we  might  have  tb^,  and  fdlow 
his  steps  who  knew  no  sin,  and  fulfill^  all  righteousBess, 
They  ^^  must  be  in  us,""  saith  St  P^ter ;  and  not  <»ily  so,  they 
muBt  siso  abaimd  in  us  ;  that  ia  the  end  of  Christ^s  death  i  that 
is  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit :  thejr  must  be  plentiful,  like  a  full 
vintage,  or  like  Euphrates  in  th^  time  of  ripe  fruks;  thejf 
must  swell  over  the  banks :  for  when  they  are  but  ^  in  gnidu 
virtutis,'  ^  in  the  lowest  step  of  ainoerity,^  they  may  fiEdl  fioon 
the  tree  like  unripe  fruit,  and  be  £t  tot  nothing  but  tor  pro- 
digals and  swine;  they  muat  be  in  their  season  and  period, 
great  and  excellent,  and  eminent;  they  must  take  up  all  our 
faculties,  fill  up  all  our  time,  spexid  all  our  powers,  satisfy  the 
will,  and  be  adequate  to  all  the  powers  of  our  choice ;  tbiU  is, 
as  St.  Peter  adds,  they  must  be  so,  that  we  ^^  make  our  calliqg 
and  elecdon  sure  ;^^  so  as  that  we  shall  never  any  mom  depart 
fixHa  God :  well,  thus  far,  you  see  how  severe  and  aacred  a 
tibing  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

4.  But  there  are  yet  three  ateps  more  beyond  this :  God 
requires  of  us  parseveranoe ;  a  thrusting  aJl  this  lc»rward, 
even  unto  the  ^id :  ^  withcwt  peace  and  holiness  no  man  dball 
see  Grod  %^  saith  the  author  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  that  ia  not 
all ;  iulfHETs  elfinmv  kou  iyitioyii^^  ^^  follow  after  peace  and  faeli- 
9ess  with  all  men,^  »yev  o2»  <^  without  which  ;^  it  is  not  2yfc/  ilk 
i^Y^Sy  ^^  widiout  which  peace^^'  but  hw  oi  hJnfjBiv^  '<  without 
which  following  of  peace  and  holiness  ;*'  that  is,  jiuileas  we 
ttidure  all  contradiction  ^f  i^iieps  and  iAgections;  without 
l<dlowiiig  it  d:ose  andfaome  to  the  utmost  issue^  tp  the  end  of 
all  rijg^teoufiness,  tiding  even  to  comprehaisiim,  to  conaunw 
agifLtion  and  perfection,  no  man  shall  see  G^4  Si^ixcly  €v  «yy««^, 
k  good  and  great,  ^^^  to  dwell  in  holiness;^  but  that  is  not 
enough,  it  must  be  he^uY  too,  we  must  still  purstie  it,  aad 
that  unto  the  end :  <^  for  he  that  endureth  unto  the  end^  ahaU 
be  saved.*' 

.  5^  And  what  more?  yea,  there  is  something  yet:  for  be- 
sides this  extension  oi  duration,  the^e  must  be  ^  inten«o 
graduum  T  i^  ^  nondum  comprehendimus,  nondum  perfiecti 

c  Heb.  xii.  H- 
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8Uinus  ;^  ^^  we  have  not  yet  comprehended,  we  are  not  yet 
made  perfect  ;^  but  that  must  be  aimed  at :  ^  Be  ye  perfect 
as  youF  heavenly  Father  is  perfect  ;'* — be  ^  ye  meek  aa  Christ 
is ;' — *  be  ye  holy  as  God  is  holy  ;** — *  pure  as  your  Father  ia 
hea;ven  is  pure  ^ — ^tuid  who  can  be  so  ?  no  man  can  be  so  in 
degree,  but  so  in  kind ;  every  man  must  desire,  and  every 
man  must  contend  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  possible,  else  it 
had  never  been  required. 

6.  And  now  after  all  this,  one  thing  more  is  to  be  dene : 
you  must  be  so  for  yourselves,  and  you  must  be  so  for  oth«^ : 
you  must  be  so  as  to  please  God,  and  you  must  be  so  to 
edify  your  brethren :  *^  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :^  let  it 
be  so  eminent  and  conspicuous,  that  all  that  see  your  conversa-' 
tion,  and  all  that  come  into  your  congregations,  may  be  con- 
vinced, and  '^  falling  down  and  worshipping,  may  say,  of  a 
truth,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  in  you/'  And  therefore  our 
blessed .  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  which  is  the 
summary  of  a  Christian's  life, — ^at  the  end  of  the  dght  beati« 
tudes,  tells  all  his  followers  and  disciples:  '  ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  world,  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world;'  and  therefoie 
**  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  or  the  Gospel,  is  compared  <^  to  a 
woman  that  hid,  in  t^ree  measures  of  meal,''«-»the  Jews,  the 
Turks,  the  heathen  idolaters, — ^^  her  leav^,  till  all  waa  lea^ 
vened  :^  our  light  must  be  so  shining,  our  convarsaticMi  so 
exemplar,  as  to  draw  all  the  world  after  us ;  that  they  that 
will  not,  may  be  ashamed,  and  they  that  will,  may  be  allured 
by  the  beauty  (^  the  flange.  These  are  the  proportions  and 
measures  of  every  Christian ;  for  ^^  from  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  su&rs  violence,  and  the 
violet  take  it  by  force ;"  that  although  <<  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  greatest  that  ever  waB  bom  oi  woman,"  yet  be  that 
<>  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  meanest  of  the  laity, 
may  be  ^*  greater  than  be,"  This  is  a  great  height:  and  these 
things  I  have  premised,  not  only  to  describe  the  duty  f^  all 
that  are  here  present,  even  of  ail  Christians  whatsoevo*,  that  you 
may  not  depart  without  your  portkm  of  a  blessing ;  but  also 
as  a  foundation  of  the  ensuing  periods,:  which  I  shall  address 
tp  you,  my  brethrai  of  the  clergy^  the  fathers  of  the  people ; 
for  I  speak  in  a  school  of  the  prophets,  prophets  and  prophets' 
sons  ;  to  you  who  are,  or  intend  to  be  so. 
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For  God  hath  made  a  separation  of  you  even  beyond  this 
separation :  he  hath  separated  you  yet  again ;  he  hath  put 
you  anew  into  the  crucible ;  he  hath  made  you  to  pass  through 
the  fire  seven  times  more.  For  it  is  true,  that  the  whole 
community  of  the  people  is  the  church ;  ^^  Ecclesia  sancta  est 
communio  sanctorum,^  <^  the  holy  catholic  church  is  the 
communion  of  saints  ;'*  but  yet,  by  the  voice  and  consent  of 
all  Christendom,  you  are  the  church,  by  way  of  propriety^  and 
eminency,  and  singularity  ;  "  churchmen," — that  is  your  ap- 
pellative :  all  are  avS^gr  7VEt;/x«rixoi,  ^^  spiritual  men  ;^  all  have 
received  the  Spirit,  and  all  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  are  all 
**  sealed  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  day  of  redemption;''  and  yet 
there  is  a  spirituality  peculiar  to  the  clergy :  "  If  any  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness*:"  you  who  are  spiritual  by 
office  and  designation,  of  a  spiritual  calling,  and  spiritual  em- 
ployment ;  you  who  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
minister  the  Spirit  of  God,  you  are  more  eminently  spiritual ; 
you  have  the  Spirit  in  graces  and  in  powers,  in  sanctification 
and  abilities,  in  office  and  in  person ;  the  unction  from  above 
hath  descended  upon  your  heads  and  upon  your  hearts ;  you 
are  xfltr'  kJ^ox^'f  ^  by  way  of  eminency'  and  prelation,  *  spiritual 
men.'  All  *  the  people  of  God  were  holy ;'  Korah  and  his 
company  were  in  the  right  so  far ;  but  yet  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  more  holy,  and  stood  nearer  to  God.  All  the  people  are 
prophets :  it  is  now  more  than  Moses'  wish,  for  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  hath  made  them ^ so:  "  If  any  man  prayeth  or  pro- 
phesieth  with  his  head  covered  ;"  or  "  if  any  woman  prophe- 
sieth  with  her  head  uncovered,"  they  are  dishonour^:  but 
either  man  or  woman  may  do  that  work  in  time  and  place ; 
for  "  in  the  latter  days  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit,  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy ;"  and  yet,  God  hath  appointed  in 
,  his  church  prophets  above  these,  to  whose  Spirit  all  the  other 
prophets  are  subject ;  and  as  God  said  to  Aaron  and  Miriam 
concerning  Moses,  "  to  you  I  am  known  in  a  dream  or  a  vision, 
but  to  Moses  I  speak  face  to  face ;"  so  it  is  in  the  church ; 
God  ^ves  of  his  Spirit  to  all  men,  but  you  he  hath  made  the 
ministers  of  his  Spirit :  nay,  the  people  have  their  portion  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  S£ud  St.  Paul ;  "  To 
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ivhom  ye  forgive  any  thing,  to  him  I  forgive  also  ;**  and  to 
the  whole  church  of  Corinth  he  gave  a  commission,  ^*  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  by  his  Spirit,  to  deliver  the  incestuous 
person  unto  Satan  ;^  and  when  the  primitive  penitents  stood 
in  their  penitential  stations,  they  did  ^^  Caris  Dei  adgeniculari» 
et  toti  populo  legationem  orationis  suae  commendare;"  ahd 
yet  the  keys  were  not  only  promised,  but  given  to  the  apostles 
to  be  used  then,  and  transmitted  to  all  generations  of  the 
church ;  and  we  are  "  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
the  manifold  mysteries  of  God;  and  to  us  is  committed  the 
word  of  reconciliation.^  And  thus,  in  the  consecration  of  the 
mysterious  sacrament,  the  people  have  their  portion ;  for  the 
bishop  or  the  priest  blesses,  and  the  people,  by  saying  *  Amen' 
to  the  roys^  prayer,  is  partaker  of  the  power,  and  the  whole 
church  hath  a  share  in  the  power  of  spiritual  sacrifice ;  "  Ye 
are  a  royal  priesthood,  kings  and  priests  unto  God;'^  that  is, 
so  ye  are  priests  as  ye  are  kings ;  but  yet  kings  and  priests 
have  a  glory  conveyed  to  them,  of  which  the  people  partake 
but  in  minority,  and  allegory,  and  improper  communication : 
but  you  are,  and  are  to  be  respectively  that  considerable 
part  of  mankind^  by  whom  God  intends  to  plant  holiness  in 
the  world ;  by  you  God  means  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
and  therrfore  you  are  to  be  first  in  this  kind,  and  consequently 
the  measure  of  all  the  rest :  to  you,  therefore,  I  intend  this, 
and  some  following  discourses,  in  order  to  this  purpose  :  I 
shall  but  now  lay  the  first  stone,  but  it  is  the  corner-stone  in 
this  foundation. 

But  to  you,  I  say,  of  the  clergy,  these  things  are  spoken 
prc^rly ;  to  you  these  powers  are  conveyed  really ;  upon 
you  God  hath  poured  his  Spirit  plentifully ;  you  are  the 
choicest  of  his  choice,  the  elect  of  his  election,  a  church 
picked  out  of  the  church,  vessels  of  honour  for  your  Master's 
use,  appcHnted  to  teach  others,  authorized  to  bless  in  his 
name;  you  are  the  ministers  of  Christ's  priesthood,  under* 
labourers  in  the  great  work  of  mediation  and  intercession, 
"Medii  inter  Deum  et  populum;"  you  are  for  the  people 
towards  God,  and  convey  answers  and  messages  from  God 
to  the  people:  these  things  I  speak,  not  only  to  magnify 
your  ofiice,  but  to  enforce  and  heighten  your  duty ;  you  are 
holy  by  ofiice  and  designation  ;  for  your  very  appointment  is 
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A  saoctification  and  a  consecratixm ;  and  therefore  whatever 
holiness  God  requires  of  the  people,  who  have  some  little 
pcNiions  in  the  priesthood  evangelical,  he  expects  it  of  you, 
and  much  greater,  to  whom  he  hath  conveyed  so  great  ho* 
nours,  and  admitted  so  near  unto  himself,  and  hath  made 
to  be  the  great  ministers  of  his  kingdom  and  bis  Spirit:  and 
now,  as  Moses  said  to  the  Levitical  schismatics,  Koroh  and 
his  company,  so  I  may  say  to  you ;  ^^  Seemeth  it  but  a  small 
thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you 
from  the  aggregation  of  Israel  to  bring  you  to  bhnsdf,  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  minister  to  them  ?  And  he  hath 
brought  thee  near  to  him  ^Z'  Certainly,  if  of  every  one  of  the 
Christian  congr^ation  God  expects  a  holiness  ^t  mingles 
with  no  unclean  thing ;  if  God  will  not  suffer  of  them  a 
lukewarm  and  an  indifferent  service,  but  requires  zeal  of  his 
glory,  and  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  mows  ris  dyaTnf^  ^*  the 
labour  of  love  ;^  if  he  will  have  them  to  be  <  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thingf  if  he  will  not  endure  any 
pollution  in  their  flesh  or  spirit ;  if  he  requires  that  their  bodies, 
and  souls,  and  spirits  be  kept  blameless  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  if  he  accepts  of  none  of  the  people,  unless 
they  have  within  them  the  conjugation  of  all  Christian  graces; 
if  he  calls  on  them  to  abound  in  every  grace,  and  that  in  aQ 
the  period  of  their  prqgression,  unto  the  ends  of  their  lives, 
and  to  the  consummation  and  perfectic»i  of  grace ;  if  he  hath 
made  them  lights  in  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to 
enlighten  others  by  their  good  example,  and  to  teadi  them, 
and  invite  them  by  hgly  discourses,  and  wise  counsels,  and 
speech  seasoned  with  salt ;  what  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with-  what 
words  is  it  possible  to  express  what  God  requires  of  you? 
They  axe  to  be  examples  of  good  lifejto  one  another;  but  you 
^re  tp  be  examples  even  c^  the  examples  themselves;  that  is 
your  duty,  that  is  the  purpose  of  God,  and  that  is  the  design, 
of  my  text,.  "  That  in  all  things  ye  show  yourselves  a  pattern 
of  good  "wprks ;  in  doctrii^e  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
inncerity,  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  condemned ;  that  he, 
that  is  of  the  contrary  part,  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil 
thiiig  to  say  of  you," 
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H^e  thai  is,  1.  Your  duty.  2.  The  degrees  and  exceUency 
of  your  duty. 

The  duty  is  double :  1.  Holiness  of  life*  S.  Integrity  of 
doctrine.  Both  these  have  thdr  hetghtenings^  in  several 
degrees. 

1.  For  your  life  and  conversation,  it  ought  not  only  to  be 
good,  not  only  to  be  Indy,  but  to  be  so  up  to  the  d^ees  of  an 
excellent  example ;  ^^  Ye  must  be  a  pattern*^ 

S.  Ye  tnu^t  be  patterns,  not  only  of  knowledge  and  visdom, 
not  <^  contemplation  and  skill  in  mysteries,  not  of  unprofitable 
notions,  and  indFective  wit  and  eloquence ;  but  of  something 
that  is  more  profitaUe,  of  something  that  may  do  good,  some- 
thing by  which  mankind  shall  be  better ;  of  something  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  felicity  and  comfort  of  the  worid; 
"  a  pattern  of  good  works.**' 

5.  It  must  not  be  a  n)vof ,  ^  a  type '  or  pattern  to  be 
hidden  or  laid  in  tabernacles,  like  those  images  of  Moloch 
and  Rexnphan,  which  the  S^Hrit  of  Grod  in  the  Old  Testament 
calls  nU3  n\SD  ^  ^uccoth  Benoth,*  little  repositories  or  booths 
to  hide  their  images  and  patterns  of  their  gods;  but  ts^tqs* 
X^vof  ri^ov,  ^  you  must  be  exhibited'  and  shown  forth, 
biougfat  forth  into  action  and  visibility,  and  notorious  obser*^ 

vation, 

4.  There  is  also  another  myst^y  and  duty  in  this  word  $ 
for  Moloch  and  Bemphan  they  were  patterns  and  figures,  but 
they  were  rufroi  ov^  Ivotiierayro,  ^  patterns  which  the  people 
made;'-^but  to  Xitus  St.  Paul  commanded  that  he  himself 
ihould  be  zjaqexk^^^f  rviroy^  *  he  should  give  a  pattern '  to  the 
people ;  that  is,  the  ministers  of  Christ  must  not  be  framed 
icocNrding  to  the  people's  humour,  they  must  not  ^ve  him 
ndes,  nor  describe  his  measures ;  but  he  should  be  a  rule  to 
them ;  he  is  nather  to  live  with  them,  so  as  to  please  their 
humours,  or  to  preach  doctrines  ^^  pc^ulo  ut  placerent,  quas 
fedsset  fabulas^:''  but  the  people  «re  to  require  the  doctrine 
at  his  mouth,  and  he  is  to  become  exemplar  to  them,  according 
to  the  pattern  seen  in  the  mount,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
rdigion  and  the  exam^die  of  Christ. 

6.  It  must  be  Iv  wawv^  he  must  be  a  pattern  "in  ail 
things:''  it  is  not    enough  that    the   minister  be  a  loving 
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person>  a  good  neighbourly  man,  that  he  be  hospitable,  that  he 
be  not  litigious,  that  he  be  harmless,  and  that  he  be  diligent ; 
but  in  every  grace  he  must  ^  praeferre  facem,'  *  hold  a  torch,* 
and  show  himself  a  light  in  all  the  commands  of  God.  These 
are  the  measures  of  his  holiness,  the  pattern  in  his  life  and 
conversation. 

Secondly ;  integrity  of  doctrine.  The  matter  of  the  doctrine 
you  are  to  preach,  hath  in  it  four  qualificatidns. 

1.  It  must  be  aJia(p9opof,  "incorrupt;"  that  is,  it  must  be 
xar'  dvaXoyiay  wiVreft/r,  it  must  be  ^  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,'  no  heretical  mixtures,  pure  truths  of  Grod. 

2.  It  must  be  ffs/xvor ,  *  grave,'  and  clean,  and  chaste ;  that 
is,  hsu  p^vaqiafj  no  Vain  and  empty  notions,  little  contentions, 
and  pitiful  disputes ;  but  becoming  the  wisdom  of  the  guide  of 
souls,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

And  3.  It  must  be  jV^^j  "  sound  speech,"  so  we  read  it ; 
the  word  properly  signifies  *  salutary'  and  *  wholesome;'  that 
is,  such  as  is  apt  for  edification,  bU  olxoSo/xrtv  ixjltjrBOJs  k%\  arfontn^ ; 
<*  for  the  building  taen  up  in  a  most  holy  faith,  and  a  more 
excellent  charity ;"'  not  feeding  the  people  with  husks  and 
druff,  with  colocynths  and  gourds,  with  gay  tulips  and 
useless  daffodils,  but  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  medidnal 
plants,  springing  from  the  margin  of  the  fountains  of  sal- 
vation. This  is  the  matter  of  th6ir  doctrine;  and  this  also 
hath  some  heightenings,  and  excellencies,  and  extraordinaries : 
for, 

4.  It  must  be  dxardyvcJaros^  Sb  evidently  demonstrated,  that 
*  no  man  shall  be  able  to  reprove  it ;'  so  certainly  holy,  that  no 
man  shaU  be  wiUing  to  condemn  it. 

And  5.  It  must  be  af 0«§to5-,  *  sincere,*  not  polluted 
with  foul  intentions  and  little  devices  of  secular  interests, 
complying  with  the  lusts  of  the  potent,  or  the  humours 
of  the  time ;  not  biassed  by  partiality,  or  bending  •  in  the 
flexures  of  human  policy:  it  must  be  so  conducted  that 
yoiir  very  enemies,  schismatics  and  heretics,  and  all  sorts  of 
gainsayers,  may  see  that  you  intend  God's  glory,  and  the 
good  of  souls ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  they  can  say  nothing 
against  the  dckstrine  delivered,  so  neither  shall  they  find  fault 
with  him  that  delivers  it:  and  he  that  observes  all  this,  will 
indo^  be  a  pattern  both  of  life  and  doctrine ;  both  of  good 
words,  and  good  works.. 
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But  I  shall  not  be  so  minute  in  my  discourse,  as  in  the 
division ;  the  duties,  and  the  manner  or  degrees  of.  the  duties, 
I  shall,  handle  together,  and  give  you  the  best  measures  I 
can,  both  for  institution  of  life  and  excellency  of  doctrine :— • 
it  is  required  of  every  one  of  you,  that  in  all  things  you  show, 
yourselves  a  pattern  of  good  works. 

That  is  the  first  thing  required  in  a  minister :  and  this  is, 
upon  infinite  accounts,  necessary :  1.  In  general.  2.  In 
particular.  1.  In  general.  .  The  very  first  words  of  the 
whole  psalter  are  an  argument  of  this  necessity:  ^^  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  chair  of 
thQ  mockers,"  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  The  doctor^s  chair 
or  pulpit  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  *  irrisores,^  that 
mock  God,  and  mock  the  people ;  he  must  neither  walk  with 
th^in,  nor  stand  with  them,  nor  sit  with  tjiem;  that  is,  he 
must  ^^  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  workers  of 
darkness,  but  rather  reprove  themf^  for  they  that  do  preach 
one  thing,  and  do  another,  are  mhj  *  mockers ;'  they  destroy 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  diminish  the  blessings  of  God ; 
and.  ^^  binding  burdens  on  the  people^s  shoulders  which  they 
will,  not  touch  with  the  top  of  their  finger,"  they  secretly 
laugh  and  mock  at  the  people,  as  at  the  asses  of  Issachar,  fit 
to  ..be  cozeped  into  unnecessary  burdens.  These  words  are 
greatly  to  be  regarded :  the  primitive  church  would  admit  no 
man  to  the  superior  orders  of  the  clergy,  unless,  among  other 
prerequired  dispositions,  they  could  say  all  David'*s  psalter 
by  heart ;  and  it  was  very  well,  besides  many  other  reasons, 
that  they  might  in  the  front  read  their  own  duty,  so  wisely 
and  so  mysteriously,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  made  preliminary 
to  jhe  whole  office. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  that,  observation  of  St.  Jerome 
made  concerning  the  vesting  of  the  priests  in  the  Levitical 
ministrations ;  the  priest  put  on  the  humeral,  beset  with 
precious  stones,  before  he  took  the  Xoytov,  or  the  ^  rationale'* 
uppn  his  breast,  to  signify,  that  first  the  priest  must  be  a 
shining  light,  resplendent  with  good  works,  before  he  fed 
them  with  the  yaXa  Xoyixov,  '  the  rational  milk'  of  the,  word: 
concerning  which  symbolical  precept,  you  may  please  to  read 
many  excellent  things  to  this  purpose,  in  St.  Jerome's  epistle 
to  Fabiola,  •  It  will  be  more  useful  for  us  to  consider  those 
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aenrere  words  of  David;  <<  Bat  unto  the  wicked  God  Sttth, 
what  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  m j  statutes^  or  that  tliott 
shouldst  take  my  cdvenant  in  thjr  mouth ;  seeing  thou  hatesf 
instructioii  and  casteth  my  words  belund  theet^  ?^  The  woida 
are  a  sad  upbnddiiig  toall  ungodly  nmislerst  and  tfaejp  need 
no  commentary ;  for  whatever  thrar  office  and  enqploynaent 
be  to  ieaich  Gk)d^s  people,  yet,  unless  they  regard  the  eom- 
mandments  of  God  in  their  heart  and  pEactice,  tbemsdvo^ 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  of  God, — ^they  sm  in 
tdui^  th6  oovenauit,  a  t^stammit  of  G^,  into  th^  mmitb. 
God  said  to  the  sinner,  j»n  Baschadb,  that  is,  <  te»  hhoi  that 
had  nnned  and  had  not  repented  of  his  sins;^  so  the  CSialdee 
pflsaphrase  reads  it ;  ^^  Impio  autem,  qui  nos  agit  pcemtentiaiia 
et  orit  in  prsavarieatione,  dixit  Deus.^^  Indeed,  if  niMie  could 
be  admitted  to  this  ministry,  but  those  who  had  nev^  simied, 
the  harvest  nnght  be  very  great,  but  the  kbourers  would 
be  esttremely  few,  or  ratha:  none  at  all ;  but,  after  repentaaee, 
they  must  be  admitted,  and  not  before;  *^  Iniqtdtast  x^dSabit 
OS  eorum,'^  ^<  imquity  shall  stop  their  mouths,^  saith  David  ^; 
that  ought  to  silence  them  indeed :  and  this  was  David*^  eaie, 
wb^i  he  had  fallen  into  the  foul  crimes  of  mmrder  and 
adidtter^ ;  he  knew  himself  unfit  and  unable,  thoi^h  he  were 
a  pro|^et,  to  teach  others  the  law^r  of  God ;  but  when  he 
prayed  to  God  to  rest(Mre  him  to  a  free  spirit,  he  addsj 
*^  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  AaUk 
be  converted  unto  thee':^  till  then  it  was  to  no  purpose  &t 
hkn  to  preach.  ^^  But  thou,  when  thou  art  convertad^'*  said 
Christ  to  Peter,  "  strengthen  the  brethren* — The  primitive 
church  had  a  degree  of  severity  beyond  this;  for  they 
would  not  admit  any  man,  who  had  done  pubfic  penanee,  to 
receive  holy  orders:  to  which  purpose  they  were  exce&est 
wcnrds  which  P.  Hormisda  spake  in  his  letters  to  the  bidbops 
of  Spain,  in  whidi  he  exhorts  them  to  the  observation  of  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  church,  telling  them  that,  •*  They  who 
are  promoted  to  the  clergy,  ought  to  be  better  than  others  ;^ 
^nam  long^  debet  vitam  su^m  probatione  mcmstra^,  coi 
gubemacula  committuntur  ecclesise;  non  negamus,*^'  etc.  we 
deny  not  but  amongst  the  laity  there  are  many  whose 
manners  are  pleaising  to  God,  but  the  &dthful  laws  of  God 
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ae^k  for  him  soidiera  that  are  approved;  and  they  ought 
rathw  to  afford  to  others,  by  themselYes,  an  example  of 
a  religious  life,  than  require  it  from  them ;  ^  ideoque  nuQiis 
ex  poenitentibuB  debet  ordinari ;  quis  enim  quem  paulo  ante 
jaoentem  viderat,  veneretur  antistitem  ?^  *  None  of  the.publio 
penitiBiitt  must  be  ordmned,  for  who  will  eateem  that  priest 
venerable^  whom  a  little  befoi'e  he  saw  dishonoured  by 
scandalous  and  public  crimes?^  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  them  osily^  as  the  prophet  Amos  expresses  it^  ^^  qui  camn 
pimntur  in  pQrt&>"  ^^  who  are  rebuked  in  the  gate  V  condemned 
by  public  sentence,  and  are  blotted  with  the  reproaches  of  the 
law*  '  But  in  all  cases, 

Turpe  est  doctori^  cum  culpa  redargoit  ipsum. 

The  guilt  of  the^  sin  which  a  man  reproves,  quite  spoils  his 
sermon:  '^  ipsam  obmutescere  facundiam,  si  sBgra  sit  con* 
seientia,'*  said  St.  Ambrose;  ^'  a  sick  ocmscience  spoils  the 
tongue  of  the  doquent,  and  makes  it  stammar.**'  For  how 
shaQ  any  man  preach  against  sin,  or  affright  his  peo{de  from' 
their  dangers,  if  he  denies  God^s  justice  ?  and  if  he  thinks 
Grod  is  just,  why  is  not  he  confounded^  that,  with  his  own 
mouth,  proBiounces  damnation  against  himself  P  Nothing  con*- 
&unds  a  man  so  much,  as  to  be  judged  out  of  his  own 
mouth:  ^^  Esse  mtinda  studeat  manus,  quae  diluere  sordee^ 
eumt,"  said  St.  Gregory;  ^^  the  hand  that  means  to  m^e 
another  clean,  should  not  itself  be  dirty."  But  all  this  is  but 
in  genend ;  there  are  yet  considerations  more  particular  and 
mstenal.  ]. 

1.  A  minister  of  an  evil  life  cannot  do  so  much  good  to 
his  diarges ;  he  cannot  profit  them,  he  is  not  useful  sis  oUo'- 
iofjunv,  lie  pulls  down  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  he  builds  up. 
'*  Tahnud  absque  opere  non  est  magnum  Talmud,^  said  the 
Jews'  proverb:  ^a  good  sermon  without  a  good  example  is 
no  very  good  sermon.'  For,  besides  that  sucli  a  man  is  con- 
temptible to  bis  people,  contemptible,  not  only  naturally,  but 
by  Divine  judgment,  (according  to  that  of  the  prophet, 
*f  Propter  quod  dedi  vos  contemptibiles  omni  populo,"  '  for 
this  very  reason  I  have  made  you  to  be  scorned  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people^):'  but  besides  this,  it  is  very  considerable 
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what  St.  Chrysostom  says :  ^<  Si  pnedicas  et  non  fads,  o]^s 
proponis  tanquam  impossibile :'"  *  he  that  preadies  mortifi- 
cation and  lives  voluptuously,  propounds  the  duty  as  if  it 
were  impossible  :*  for  certainly  if  it  be  good,  and  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, a  man  will  ask,  why  is  it  not  done  ?  It  is  easy  for  him 
that  is  well  to  give  a  sick  man  counsel :  *<  Vmim  tu  si  hie 
esses,  certfe  aliter  sentires;"  when  it  comes  to  be  his  own 
case,  when  the  sickness  jnndies,  and  when  the  belly  calls  for 
meat,  whereas  the  fine  oration  then  ?  '^  Omnia  quae  vindi- 
c^s  in  alteo,  tibi  ipsi  vdiementer  fugienda  sunt :  etenim  non 
modo  accusator,  sed  ne  objurgator  ferendus  est  is,  qui,  quod  in 
alteo  vitium  reprehendit,  in  eo  ipse  deprehenditur  :^  ^  whatso- 
ever you  reprove  in  others,  must  be  infinitely  avoided  by 
yourself;  for  no  man  will  endure  an  accuser,  no  nor  so  much 
as  a  man  to  chide,  for  that  fault  in  which  himsdf  was  taken  V 
But  if  your  charges  see  you  bear  your  nckness  patiently,  and 
your  cross  nobly,  and  despise  money  generously,  and  forgive 
your  enemy  bravely,  and  relieve  the  poor  charitably,  thai  he 
sees  your  doctrine  is  tangible  and  material ;  it  is  more  than 
words,  and  he  loves  you,  and  conriders  what  you  say.  In  the 
East  the  shepherds  used  to  go  before  their  sheep,  to  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  alludes,  ^^  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and 
follow  me  :^  but  our  shepherds  are  forced  to  drive  them,  and 
affinght  them  with  dogs  and  noises :  it  were  better  if  them- 
selves did  go  before.  3.  A  minister  of  an  evil  life  cannot 
preach  with  that  fervour  and  efficacy,  with  that  life  and 
spirit,  as  a  good  man  does;  for  besides  that  he  does  not 
himself  understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  and  the  private 
inducements  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweetness  of  internal  joy, 
and  the  inexpressible  advantages  of  a  holy  peace;  besicks, 
this,  he  cannot  heartily  speak  all  that  he  knows ;  he  hath  a 
dog  at  his  foot,  and  a  gag  in  his  teeth ;  there  is  a  fear,  and 
there  is  a  shame»  and  there  is  a  guilt,  and  a  secret  willing- 
ness that  the  thing  were  not  true ;  and  some  little  private  arts 
to  lessen  his  own  consent,  and  to  take  off  the  asperities  and 
consequent  troubles  of  a  clear  conviction.  To  which  if  we 
.add,  that  there  is  a  secret  envy  in  all  wicked  men  against  the 
prosperities  of  goodness ;  and  if  I  should  say  no  more,  this 
alone  were  enough  to  silence  a  Boanerges,  and  to  make  bis 
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.  thiuider  still  and  easy  as  an  oaten  pipe :  ^^  Nonhe  id  £agitium 
^est,  te  aliis  consilium  dare,  foris  sapere,  tibi  non  posse  auxi- 
.liari  ?^    *  That's  a  burning  shame  and  an  intolerable  wicked- 
ness, that  a  minister  shall  be  like  Marcotis,  or  the  statue  of 
Mercury,  show  the  way  to  others,  and  himself  stand  still  like 
a  painted  block;  to  be  wise  abroad,  and  a  very  fool  in  his 
own  concerns,  and  unable  to  do  himself  good.' — "  Dicit  Kes* 
.  lakis,  ^  oma  teipsum,  postea  ornate  alios  f  ^^  ^  first  trim  thyself, 
.and  then  adorn  thy  brother/  said  the  rabbins :  but  certain  it 
is,  he  that  cannot  love  to  see  others  better  thaii  himself,  it 
cannot  be  that  he  should  heartily  endeavour  it. 

Scilicet  exspectas,  ut  tradat  mater  honestoe, 
Atqae  alios  mores^^uam  quos  habet  ?  utile  pom 
Fiiiolam  turpi  vetulse  producere  turpem  ■*. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  diseased  father  shpidd  beget 
wholesome  children:  like  will  come  from  like,  whether  the 
principle  be  good  or  evil. 

But,  secondly ;  for  this  is  but  the  d^ii  Mvm ;  this  is  but 
the. least  evil;  there  is  yet  much  worse  behind.  A  ^Tcked 
jninistef  cannot  with  success  and  benefit  pray  for  the  people 
of  his  charges;  and  this  is  a  great  matter;  for  prayer  is  the 
key  of  David,  and  God  values  it  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  Christ 
js.made  the  prince  of  all  intercession,  and  God  hath  ap- 
pointed angels  to  convey  to  his  throne  of  grace  the  prayers 
of  the  saints ;  and  he  hath  made  prophets  and  priests,  even 
the  wh(de  clergy,  the  peculiar  ministers  of  prayer :  ^^  Orabit 
pro  eo  sacerdos ;"  ^  the  priest  shall  pray  for  him,'  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  o.  And  God's  anger  is  no  where  more  fiercely  de- 
scribed, than  when  things. come  to  that  pass  that  he  will  not 
hear  the  priest  or  prophet  praying  for  the  people :  "  Pray  not 
.thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  prayer  nor  cry  for  them, 
neither  make  intercession  to  me  ;  for  behold  mine  anger  and 
my  fury  shall  be  poured  out  upon  this  place  p.'^  When  the 
prayers  of  the  gracious  and  acceptable  persons,  the  presidents 
of  prayer  are  forbidden,  then  things  are  desperate;  it  is  a 
greater  excommunication ;  *  the  man  sins  a  sin  unto  death ; 
and  I  say  not  that  thou  pray  for  him,  that  sins  unto  death  .^ 
This,  I  say,  is  the  priest's  office,  and  if  the  people  lose  the 

n  Juvenal,  vi.  240.  Rupert.  <>  Numb.  xv.  5.      Lev.  iv,  35. 
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benefit  jof  diis,  4hey  4ff^  undone.    To  fauhop  Timothy,  St. 
-Paul  gufe  it  in  charge,  ^'  That  supplioationft,  and  ptayen, 
-«nd  interceftuons,  be  made  for  all  men.**^    And  St.   James 
'advised^*  the  sick  to  send  for  the  eldeva  of  the  tliuidi,'* 
r(the  hifthope  aad  piieste,)  *f  and  let  them  pmy  over  thera,^ 
and  th«i  <*  their  tins  shall  be  fovgiven  ^em."    But  how? 
•4hat  is  supposed,  the  minister  prays  fervently,  end  be  a 
^righteous  man ;  for  <^  the  effitctual  fervent  pmy^  of  a  nghteeiis 
man  a^aikth  much;*^   it  is  pipmised   on  no  othet  teimi. 
><  Quails  vir,  talis  oratio,^'  is  an  old  rule:  ( as  is  the  man, 
such  is  his  prayer.'    ^^  The  prayer  of  the  widced  k  aa  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord,^  said  Sdomon;  he  cannot  prevail  tor 
himself,  much  less  for  others.     I  remember  that  Bias  being 
once  in  a  storm,  and  a  company  of  villains  in  the  ship,  being 
affinghted,  called  upon  their  gods  for  help :  *^  Cttvete,^'  said 
he,  **  ne  vos  dii  interesse  sentient  :^  ^  take  heed  lest  the  gods 
perceive  you  to  be  here,'  lest  we  all  perish  for  your  eakef. 
And  upon  surer  grounds  it  was  that  David  said,  ^  If  I  vegard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my  prayer.^   And 
what  then  do  you  think  will  be  the  event  of  those  assemblies, 
-where  he  that  presents  the  prayers  of  all  the  people,  is  hate- 
ful to  God  i  will  God  recdve  the  oblation  that  is  presented 
to  him  by  an  impure  hand  P     The  Levitical  priests  were  com- 
manded  to  wash  before  they  sacrificed^:  and  e?$fy  man  H 
commanded  to  repent  before    he  prays;    **  My  eon,  hast 
thou  Kinned,  do  so  no  mca:e  ;^  and  then,  ^^  ask  paxdon  for  thy 
former  fault'."    And  csn  we  hope  that  the  minister,  who, 
^«  with  wrath  and  doubting,*'  and  covetousness,  presets  the 
people^s  prayers,  that  ever  those  intereessions  shall  pierce  the 
clouds,  and  ascmid  to  the  merey-seat,  and  descend  with  a 
blessing?     Believe  it  not:  a  man  that  is  ungracious  in  his 
life,  can  never  be  gracious  in  his  office,  ^d  acceptable  te 
God.     We  axe  abundantly  taught  this,  by  those  excellent 
words  of  God,  by  the  prophet  Micah :  <^  The  heads  of  Sion 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  lurc,  and 
the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money;   yet   w91  they  Jean 
upon  the  Lord,  and  say,. is  not  the  liord  among  us  *?"    As  if 
God  had  said,  nothing  is  so  presuipptuous  and  uni^^asonabb 
as  to  lean  upon  God,  and  think  he  will  be  emoog  us,  when 

s Exod. XXX.  40.  '»cclw.  'Cap.  iii.  II. 
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the  fximis  and  die  piophets  are  ecnrttxnis  and  wicked.    No, 

he  declares  it  expr&sAyf  (v«  7.)  ^*  Then  shall  the  seers  be 

•flhamed,  and  the  dhriners  confounded,  yea,  they  shall  all  cover 

ijbieir  Hpe;  far  there  is  no  answer  of  God.^^    God  will  nol 

«Ds«rer ;  for  fiometimes  the  ease  isr  ao,  that,  ^^  though  Noah^ 

Daniel,  and  Job  were  there/'  God  would  not  hear;  that  is, 

wh^i  the  people  are  incomgibly  widked,  and  the  decree  is 

jiTercK^ly  gone  out  for  judgment.     But  there  are  other 

4iine9,  in  which  the  prayers  of  innocent  people,  bdng  pro» 

seated  by  an  ungracious  minister  and  intercessor,  are  very 

much  hindered  in  p«vailing.     In  such  cases,  God  is  put  to 

«xtrBordinaries ;  and  Christ  and  Chrisf  s  angels  are  then  the 

Mppletoiies,  and,  at  the  best,  the  people's  prayers  go  alone, 

they  want  the  assistance  of  the  ^*  angel  of  the  diurcfa,^  and 

they  get  no  help  or  furtherance  from  him,  and  probably  very 

much  hindeiancec  according  to  that  of  St.  Gregory:  <^  Cum 

is  qui  displicet,  ad  intercedendum  miuitur,  irati  animus  ad 

.detmora  proTocatur."     Alexander  hated  to  see  Zercon,  and, 

therefcMre,  if  he  had  interceded  for  Clytus,  it  wbidd  but  have 

hastened  his  death :  a  man^s  suit  thrives  the  worse  for  having 

«  bated  intercessor.     If,  therefore,  he  that  robs  a  churdi  of  a 

•padn  or  a  chalice,  be  a  sacril^ous  person,  what  is  he  diat 

stteals  from  the  church  oi  God  (so  far  as  lies  in  him)  the  fruit 

<}{  all  thdr  holy  prayers ;  that  corrupts  the  sacrifiee,  and  puts 

•coloquintida  into  the  cups  of  salvation,  and  mingles  death  in 

the  pottage  provided  for  the  children  and  disciples  of  the 

prophets  ?     I  can  say  no  more,  but  to  expostulate  with  them 

.  in  those  upbraiding  words  of  God,  in  the  prophet :  ^^  Do  they 

provoke  me  to  anger,  saith  the  Lord  P  do  they  not  p'ovoke 

themselves  to  the  confusion  of  their  own  faces*?"     *^  Con*. 

fundentur  divini,  et  operient  vultus  suos  omnes " :"  ^  all  such 

diviners  shall  be  confounded,  and  shall  cover  their  faces  in  the 

day  of  sad  accounts.^    **  Divini  sunt,  non  theologi  r''  *  they  are 

diviners,   not  divines,'   witches  rather  than  prophets;    they 

are  the  soni^  of  Bosor,  and  have  no  portion  in  the  economy  of 

God.     In  short,  if  so  much  holiness  as  I  formerly  described, 

be  required  ci  him  that  is  appointed  to  preach  to  others,  to 

.offer  spiritual  sacrifices  for  the  people,  to  bless  the  people,  to 

^vert  judgments  from  them,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  God, 

*  Jer.  vii.  19,  »  Mich.  iii.  7. 
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to  make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
eternal  mercy ; — certain  it  is,  that  though  the  sermons  of  a 
"vdcked  minister  may  do  some  good,  not  so  much  as  they 
ought,  but  some  they  can ;  but  the  prayer  of.  a  wicked  mi- 
nister does  no  good  at  all ;  it  provokes  Grod  to  ang^,  it  is  an 
abomination  in  his  righteous  eyes. 

Thirdly :  The  ecclesiastical  order  is  by  Christ  appointed  to 
muiister  his  holy  Spirit  to  the  people  ;  the  priests,  in  baptism, 
and  the  holy  eucharist,  and  prayer,  and  intercession ;  the 
bishop,  in  all  these,  and  in  ordination  be^des,^and  in  con« 
£rmation,  and  in  solemn  blessing:  now  then  consider  what 
will  be  the  event  of  this  without  effect :  can  he  minister  the 
Spirit,  from  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  departed?  And, 
therefore,  since  all  wickedness  does  <  grieve  the  Spirit  of 
God,^  and  great  wickedness  defiles  his  temples,  and  destroys 
them  unto  the  ground,  and .  extinguishes  the  Spirit  that 
drives  iniquity  away;-^these  persons  are  no  longer  spiiritual 
men ;  ^  they  are  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,^  and  walk  not  in 
the  Spirit ;  they  are  spiritual  just  as  Simon  Magus  was  a 
Christian,  or  as  Judas  was  an  apostle;  he  had  the  name  of  it; 
but  what  says  the  Scripture?  "  He  fell  from  it  by  trans- 
gression ;^  only  this,  as  he  that  is  baptized,  has  for  ever  a  title 
to  the  promises,  and  a  possibility  of  repentance,  and  a  right 
to  restitution  y  until  he  renounces  all,  and  never  will  or  can 
irepent;  so  there  is  in  all  our  holy  orders  an  indelible  cha« 
i'acter9  and  they  can,  by  a  new  life,  be  restored  to  all  thdr 
powers;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  while  they  abide  in  sin  and 
<;amality,  the  cloud  is  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the  Spirit 
jo{  God  appears  not  in  a  fiery  tongue,  that  is,  not  in  material 
jsmd  active  demonstrations  ;  and  how  far  he  will  be  ministered 
by  the  offices  of  an  unworthy,  man,  we  know  not;  only  by 
^11  that  is  said  in  Scripture  we  are  made  to  fear,  that  things 
will  not  be  so  well  with  the  people,  till  the  minister  be  better; 
only  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  though  one  man  may  be  much 
the  worse  for  another's  man'*s  sin,  yet,  without  his  own  fault,  no 
man  shall  perish ;  and  God  will  do  his  work  alone ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  though  he  be  ordinarily  conveyed  by  eccle- 
siastical ministries,  yet  he  also  comes  irregularly,  and  in 
,ways  of  his  own,  and  prevents  the  external  rites,  and  pre- 
possesses the  hearts  of  his  servants;  and  the  people  also 
have  so  much  portion  in  the  evangelical  ministration,  that  if 
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they  be  holy,  they  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their 
hearts,  and  will  express  him  in  their  lives,  and  themselves 
also  become  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  while  they  are 
zealous  of  good  works.  And  to  this  purpose  may  the  pro- 
verb of  the  Rabbins  be  rightly  understood,  "  Major  est  qui 
respondit  ^  amen,' '  quam  qui  benedicit  ;'*'  "  He  that  say* 
*  amen,^  is  greater  than  he  that  blesses  or  prays  ;^  meanings 
if  he  heartily  desires  what  the  other  perfunctorily,  and  with 
his  lips  only  utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart,  and  with  the 
acceptabilities  of  a  good  life,  the  ^  amen''  shall  be  more  than  all 
the  ^  prayer,*  and  the  people  shall  prevail  for  themselves,  when 
the  priest  could  not;  according  to  the  saying  of  Midrasick 
Tehillim.  **  Quicunque  dicit  *  amen,'  omnibus  viribus  suis,  ei 
aperiuntur  porta;  paradisi,  sicut  dictum  est,  *  et  ingredietur 
gens  justa  f  ^  <«  He  that  says  ^  amen,*  with  his  whole  power,  to 
him  the  gates  of  Paradise  shall  be  open,  according  to  that 
which  is  said, — ^and  the  righteous  nation  shall  enter  in.''  And 
this  is  excellently  discoursed  of  by  St.  Austin,  "  Sacramen* 
turn  gratise  dat  etiam  deus  per  malos;  ipsam  vero  gratiam 
non  nisi  per  seipsum,  vel  per  sanctos  suos  f '  and,  therefore, 
he  gives  remission  of  sins  by  himself,  or  by  the  members  of 
the  Dove ;  so  that  good  men  shall  be  supplied  by  God.  But 
as  this  is  an  infinite  comfort  to  the  people,  so  it  is  an  in- 
tolerable shame  to  all  wicked  ministers;  the  benefit  which 
God  intended  to  minister  by  them,  the  people  shall  have 
without  their  help,  and  whether  they  wiU,  or  no ;  but  because 
the  people  get  nothing  by  their  ministration,  or  but  very 
little,  the  ministers  shall  never  have  their  portion,  where  the 
good  people  shall  inhabit  to  eternal  ages :  and  I  beseech  you 
to  consider  what  an  infinite  confusion  that  will  be  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  they,  to  whom  you  have  preached  righte- 
ousness, shall  enter  into  everlasting  glory,  and  you  who  have 
preached  it,  shall  have  the  curse  of  Hanameel,  and  the 
reward  of  Balaam,  *  The  wages  of  unrighteousness.'  But 
thus  it  was,  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  doctors  where 
Christ  should  be  bom,  they  told  them  right ;  but  the  wise  men 
went  to  Christ,  and  found  him,  and  the  doctors  sat  still,  and 
went  not. 

Fourthly ;  Consider,  that  every  sin  which  is  committed  by 
a  minister  of  religion,  is  more  than  one,  and  it  is  as  soon 
espied  too;' for  more  men  look  upon  the  sun  in  an  eclipse, 
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than  when  he  is  in  his  beoifty :  bot  ev6ry  spot,  I  say,  &  greater^ 
every  mote  is  a  beam  j  it  is  not  only  made  so,  but  it  is  sd ;  it 
bath  not  the  excuses  of  the  people,  is  not  pitiable  by  the 
measures  of  their  infirmity:  and,  therefore,  1.  It  is  reckoned 
in  the  accounts  of  maliee,  never  of  ignorance :  for  igtloranee 
kself,  in  them,  is  al\rays  a  double  sin ;  afid,  therefore^  it  i» 
very  remarkable,  that  when  God  gave  command  to  the- 
Levitical  priests  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  ignorance 
in  the  people,  there  is  no  ibeniidB.  made  of  the  priests'*  sifii  of 
ignorance;  God  supposed  no  such  thing  in  them^  aiid  Moses 
did  not  mention  it,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  in  that 
case,  as  you  may  see  at  large  in  Levit.  iv<  and  Numb.  xv.  * 
But  3.  Because  every  priest  is  at  man  also,  observe,  how  his 
sin  is  described,  Levit.  iv.  3*  <^  If  tlie  priest  that  is  anointed/ 
do  sin  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people  ;^  that  is,  if  he  be 
so  djegenerate,  and  descend  from  the  g^otj,  whete  God  hath 
placed  him,  and  do  sin  after  the  mahnei^  of  the  people,  theor 
he  is  to  proceed  to  remedy:  intimating  that  it  is  infinitely 
besides  expectation;  it  is  a  strange  thing,  it  is  like  a 
monstrous  production  ;  it  is  unnatui^  that  a  priest  ^ould  sin, 
According  as  the  people  do ;  however^  if.  he  does,  it  is  not 
oonniveid  at  with  a  sentence  gentle,  ad  that  finds  which  is  at 
sin  of  ignorance,  or  the  siii  oi  the  pe(^le :  no,  it  is  not ;  fc»r 
it  is  always  malice,  it  is  always  tinchaii^tableness  ;  for  it  brings 
mischief  to  their  congregations,  ipid  contracts  ijieir  blessmgs 
into  little  circuits,  and  turns  their  br^ad  into  a  stone,  and 
their  irine  to  vinegar :  and  then  beside  this,  3.  It  is  also 
scandalous,  and  then  it  is  infinit^y  against  charity;  such 
ministers  make  the  people  of  God  to  sin,  dnd  that  is  gainst 
the  nature  of  their  pfBce^  and  desigh  of  their  persons :  God 
sent  them  to  bring  the  people  from  sin,  and  not  to  be  like  ao 
many  Jeroboams,  the  sons  of  Nebat,  to  set  forward  the 
devil's  kingdom,  to  make  the  peo{de  to  transgress  the  cove- 
nant of  their  God :  for;  they  who  liv^  more  by  example,  than 
by  precept,  will  mord  easily  follow  the  works  of  their  minister, 
than  the  words  of  God ;  and  f^w  meii  will  aspire  to  he  more 
righteous  than  their  giiide ;  they  think  Jt  well  if  they  be  as 
he  is:  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  see  iniquity  so 
popular.     ^<  Oppida  tota  eanem  ven^antur^  nemo  Diimam';^* 


^  Vide  Origen.  HomJL  ii.  io  Iievit.  '  Jay,  ^y.  s.  BQ|>eit. 
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^€sy  mail  nMs  after  bis  lusts,  and  after  his  money^  because 
they  see  too  inaiiy  of  the  clergy,  little  looking  after  the 
ways  of  godliness.  But  then  consider,  let  all  such  persona 
OMosidelTs 

&  That  the  accounts,  which  an  ungodly  and  an  urreligious 
ntimster  of  religion  shall  make,  must  needs  be  intolerable ; 
wh«^  besides  the  damnation  whidi  shall  certainly  be  inflicted 
upctai  them  for  the  gins  of  their  own  liYe%  they  shall  also 
Itekbii  for  all  the  dishonours  they  do  to  God^  and  to  re* 
l^oD,  aiad  for  all  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  they  did  not, 
ill  all  just  ways,  endeavour  to  hinder^  and  all  the  sins  which 
their  flocks  have  ccanmitt^d  by  their  evil  example  and  undis- 
oiplkied  lives. 

&  I  have  but  two  words  more  to  say  in  this  affair:  1. 
£v«ry  mimsti^  that  Ihes  an  evil  life,  is  that  perfipn  whom  our 
Ue^sed  Saviour  means  under  the  odious  appellative  of  a 
*  luirding  T  for  he  is  not  the  hireling  that  receives  wages,  or 
that  lives  of  the  altar ;  **  nne  faring  non  est  lex,^  said  the 
doetCMTs  ef  the  Jews;  ^^  without  bread-corn,  no  man  can 
preach  the  law  i"  and  St.  Paul,  though  he  qpared  the  Gorin-* 
tUiltiS)  yet  he  took  wages  of  other  churches,  of  all,  but  in  the 
yegioBS  of  Achaia ;  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  the 
Gospel  hafe  taken  care,  that  **  he  that  serves  at  the  altar, 
ahtaljd  liye  of  the  altar  ;^  and  he  is  no  hireling  for  all  that ; 
bul  he  i»  a'  hireling,  that  does  not  do  his  duty  ;  he  that  ^^  flies 
n^n  the  wolf  comes,^^  says  Christ,  he  that  is  not  present 
with  d^^tti  in  dangers,  that  helps  them  not  to  resist  the  devil, 
to  BEiaster  their  temptations,  to  invite  them  on  to  piety,  to 
gaun  souls  fo  Christ;  to  him  it  may  be  said,'  as  the  apostle  did 
of  the  Gnostics,  ^MSui  £<m  nopiaiMs^  ^^  Gain  to  them  is  gpdli« 
net* ;"  and  iheciogy  is  but  ^  artificium  venale/  a  trade  of  hfe, 
td  fiU  the  belly,  and  keep  the  body  warm.  <'  An  cuiquam 
Kfiot  pifttas,  quod  euivis  non  lioet  ?'"  ^^  I&  any  thing  lawful 
fbr  tbei^  thitt  hi  not  lawful  for  every  man?""  and  if  thou  dost 
not  Bund,  in  thy  own  case,  whether  it  be  lawful^  or  noy  then 
tixNl  dost  but  sell  sermons,  and  give  counsel  at  a  price,  and 
Kke  a  fly  in  the  temple,  taste  of  every  saeriflce^  but  do 
ooiUng  but  trouble  the  religious  rites :  lor  certain  it  is,  no 
waR  takelt  oi|  him  this  offio^  but  he  <  either  seeks  those 
things  whidi  are  his  own,  or  those  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's  ;*  and  if  be  doe»  this^  '  He  is  a  minister  of  Jesus 
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Christ;*  if  he  does  the  other,  he  is  *  tlie  hireling/  dfid 
intends  nothing  but  his  belly,  and  ^  God  shalt  destroy  both 
it  and  him.' 

7.  Lastly;  These  things  I  have   said  unto  you,  that  ye 

sin  not ;  but  this  is  not  the  great  thing  here  intended ;  you 

maybe  innocent,  and  yet  not  ^  zealous  of  good  works;'  but 

if  you   be  not   this,   you  are  not  gobd  ministers  of  Jesus^ 

Christ:   but,   that  this  is  infinitely  your  duty,   and'indi^ 

pensably  incumbent  on  you  all,  besides  the  express  words  of 

my  text,  and  all  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we 

have  the  concurrent  sense  of  the  whole  church,  the  laws  and 

expectations  of  all  the  world,  requiring  of  the  clergy  a  great 

and  an  exemplar  sanctity :  for,  therefore  it  is,  that,  upon  this 

necessity,  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  all  divines  in  their  dis- 

ciountes  of  the  states  and  orders  of  religion^   of  which  you 

may  largely  inform  yotirselves^  in  Gersotfs   Treatise   *  De 

perfectione  Rehgionis/-  in  Aquinas  %  and  in  all  his  sch<Jar^ 

upon  that  question ;  the  sum  6f  which  is  this,  that  all  those 

institutions  of  religions,   which    St. ' Aiiselm  calls   *  factitias^ 

religiones/  that  is,  the  schools  of  discipline  in  which  men,  for-^ 

saking  the  world,  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  a  pious  life^ 

they  are  indeed  very  excellent  if  rightly  pefrformed ;  they  iare 

^    status  perfectionis  acquirendse,'    they  are  excellent  instil 

tutions  *  for  the  acquiring  perfection  C  but  the  state  of  the 

superior  clergy  is  *  status  perfectionis  exercendae,'  they  are 

states  which  suppose  perfection  to  be  already  in  great  mea-« 

sures  acquired,  and  then  to  be  exercised,  not  only  in  th^r  own 

lives,  but  in  the  whole  economy  of  their  office :  ahd,  there-* 

fore^  as  none  are  to  be  chosen  but  those  who  have  given 

themselves  up  to  the  strictness  of  a  holy  life, — so  far  as  caii 

be  known  ;  so  none  do  their  duty,  so  much  as  tolerably j  but 

those  who,  by  an  exemplar  sanctity,  become  patterns  to  tKeif 

flocks  of  all  good  works.     Herod's  doves  could  never  have 

invited  so  many  strangers  to  their  dove-cotei^  if  they  had  not 

been  besmeared  with  opobalsamtim :  but  eiy  yuv^ca  x^itrris^  ris 

^epicr^asy  kai  %%w^^v  aXXar  .ff^ot/jty,  said  Didymus* ;  ^^  Miedce 

your  pigeons  smell  sweet,  and  they  will  allure  whole  flocks ;" 

and  if  yoVir  life  be  excellent^  if  your  virtues  be  like  a  piedous 

ointm^it,  you  will  socmi  invite  your  charges  to  run  *  in  ddoi^nn 

*^4»18^.  »  Geopoftic  lib.  14, 
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unguentorum/  *  after  your  precious  odours:*  but  you  must 
be  excellent,  not  <  tanquam  unus  de  populo,^  but  '  tanquam 
homo  Dei;'  you  must  be  a  man  of  God,  not  after  the  com-* 
mon  manner  of  men,  but  *  after  God's  own  heart ;'  and  men 
will  strive  to  be  like  you,  if  you  be  like  to  God:  but  when 
you  only  stand  at  the  door  of  virtue,  for  nothing  but  to  keep 
sin  out,  you  will  draw  into  the  folds  of  Christ  none  but  such 
as  fear  drives  in-  '  Ad  nmjorem  Dei  gloriam,'  '  To  do  what 
will  most  glorify  God,'  that  is  the  line  you  must  walk  by :  for 
to  do  no  more  than  all  men  needs  must,  is  servility,  not  sa 
much  as  the  affection  of  sons;  much  less  can  you  be  fathers 
to  the  people,  when  you  go  not  so  far  as  the  sons  of  God :  for 
a  dark  lanteni,  though  there  be  a  weak  brightness  on  one 
9ide,  will  scarce  enligllten  one,  much  less  will  it  conduct  a 
multitude,  or  allure  many  followers,  by  the  brightness  of  its 
flame.  And  indeed,  the  duty  appears  in  this,  that  many  things 
are  lawful  for  the  people,  which  are  scandalous  in  the  clergy  ; 
you  are  tied  to  more  abstinences,  to  more  severities,  to  more 
renunciations  and  self-denials,  you  may  not  with  that  fre^ 
dom  receive  ocular  c(»itentments that  others  may;  you  must 
spend  more  time  in  prayers,  your  alms  must  be  more  bounti* 
ful,  your  hands  more  open,  your  hearts  enlarged ;  others  must 
relieve  the  poor,  you  must  take  care  of  them ;  others  must 
show  themselves  their  brethren,  but  you  must  be  their 
fathers;  they  must  pray  frequently  and  fervently,  but  you 
must  give  your  *  selves  up  wholly  to  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer  ;\  they  must  '  watch  and  pray,  that  they  fall  not  into 
temptation,'  but  you  must  watch  for  yourselves,  and  others 
too;  the  people  must  mourn  when  they  sin,  but  you  must 
mourn  for  your  own  infirmities,  and  for  the  sins  of  others; 
and  indeed,  if  the  life  of  a  clergyman  does  not  exceed  even 
the  piety  of  the  people,  that  life  is,  in  some  measure,  scan- 
dalous: and  what  shame  was  ever  greater  than  is  described 
in  the  parable  of  the  traveller  going  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  when,  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  Leviteand  the 
priest,  it  is  told  that  they  went  aside,  and  saw  him  with  a 
wry  neck  and  a  bended  head,  but  let  him  alone,  and  left  him 
to  be  cured  by  the  good  Samaritan  ?  The  primitive  church  in 
her  discipline  used  to  thrust  their  delinquent  clergy  ^  in 
laicam  communionem,'  even  then  when  their  faults  were  but 
pmall,  and  of  less  reproach  than  to  deserve  greater  censures ; 
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jet  they  lessaied  them  by  thrusting  thevi  <  intb  Ae  lay 
yiunioii/  as  most  fit  for  such  ministers,  who  refused  to  li^ 
at  the  height  of  sacerdotal  piety.  Bemember  your  dtgnity^  to 
whieh  Christ  hath  called  you :  <<  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee,^ 
said  the  brate  Ekazar  ?  shall  th6  stars  be  dbrknacs^  shidl  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  neglect  to  do  their  king  honour,  shall 
the  glory  of  Christ  do  dishonourable  and  faiglarioms  actions? 
^  Ye  are  the  glory  of  Christ,^  saith  St.  Paul ;  remember  diat^ 
— -I  can  say  no  greater  thing;  unless  possibly  this  may  add 
sixne  moments  for  your  care  and  caution,  that  ^  potentei 
potenter  cruciabuntur,"  <^  great  men  diall  be  greatly  tovu 
mentedr  if  they  sin ;  and  to  fidl  from  a  great  height  »  m 
intoleraUe  ruin.  Severe  were  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  ^^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  if  tb<^  mk  have  lost 
his  savour,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  nather  toaf 
land,  ncMr  yet  for  the  dunghill  :^  a  greater  dishonour  eould  not 
be  expressed ;  he  that  takes  such  a  one  up^  will  shake  hiB 
fingers*  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  St.  Austin,  ^*  L^C. 
your  religious  prudence  think,  that,  in  the  world,  espedaUy  at 
this  time,  nothing  is  more  laborious,  more  difficult,  ormof^ 
dangerous,  than  the  office  of  a  bishop,  or  a  piiest,  or  k  deao^ : 
*  Sed  apud  Deum  nihil  beatius,  si  eo  modo  militetur  quo  nosier 
imperator  jubetf  ^  but  nothing  is  more  blessed,  if  vre  do  onxt 
duty,  according  to  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  V^ 

I  have  always  discoursed  of  the  integrity  ci  life,  aild  what 
^reat  necessity  there  is,  and  how  deep  obligations  Ik  upon 
y6u,  not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  but  dbo  to 
be  holy ;  not  only  pure,  but  shining;  not  only  to  be  bhme' 
loss^  but  to  be  didactic  in  your  lives ;  that  as,  by  your  sermons, 
you  i^readi  in  season^  so,  by  your  lives,  you  iMy.preadi  Out 
of.  season ;  that  is,  at  all  seasons,  aOd  to  alf  men,  that  they, 
<<  se«ing  your  good  work%  may  glorify  God^  on  yout  b^ialf, 
dnd  on  their  own. 

bEpist.  148. 
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SERMON  X. 

Tfi£   klNISTER^S    DUTY    IK    LIF£    AND    DOCTBINK,    8H0W(Ve 
INCORRUPTNESS,    GRAVITY,  SIKCBRITY^   &e. 


'^"^ 


The  second  Sermon  on  Titles  ii.  7- 

Now  by  the  order  of  the  words,  and  my  own  undertakiAg,  I 
am  to  tell  you  what  are  the  rules  and  meamtes  6{  yauf  doc^ 
trine;  which  you  are  to  teach  the  people. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  teach  nothing  to  the  peopie  but 
what  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  Scripture :  <*  Sef  v^mui^  eas 
memsuras,  quas  nobis  per  legislatorem  lex  spirituailli^  erlun- 
dat  ;'*'  "  The  whole  spiritual  Iftw  given  us  by  otrt  lftw*^giver, 
that  must  be  our  measures*;^  for,  though  by  persuaision  and 
by  faith,  by  mis-persuasion  and  by  error,  by  false  commenta- 
riei^  and  mistaken  glosses,  every  man  may  become  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  unhappily  bind  upon  his  conscience  burdens 
which  Christ  never  imposed ;  yet  you  must  bind  nothing  up6n 
your  charges,  but  what  God  hath  bound  upon  you;  you 
cannot  become  a  law  unto  them ;  that  is  the  only  privilegd  of 
the  lawgiver,  who,  because  he  was  an  interpreter  of  th^ 
Divine  will,  might  become*  a  law  unto  us  ;  and  t)ec£Mi^  he  Wa^ 
faithful  in  all  the  house,  did  tell  us  all  his  Father'i^  will  *  and, 
l^refore,  nothing  can  be  Ood'^s  laW  to  us,  but  What  he  hath 
taught  us.  But  of  this  I  shaH  need  to  say  no  more  but  the 
words  of  Tertullian ;  "  Nobis  nihil  licet  ex  nostro  arbitri6 
indulgere,  sed  nee  eligere  aliquid,  quod  de  suo  arbitrio  itliquis 
induxerit:  apostolos  Domini  habemus  autores,  qui  nee  ipsi 
(jtdcquam  de  suo  arbitrio  quod  inducerent  elegeruht,  s^ 
ad6eptam  k  Christo  disciplinam  fideliter  natiohibuil  assig- 
lidrunt  **.''  Whatsdever  is  not  in,  and  taken  from,  the  Scrip- 
tuf  6^9  fe  from  a  private  spirit,  and  that  is  against  Sci4pture 
<sertainly;  **for  no  Scripture  is,''  *)/»#  htikv^e^^,  saSth  St. 
Peter;  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  "  6f  private  interpi*etation  ;** 
that  is,  unless  it  dome  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  whi^h  is  that 
Spixit,  that  tboted  upon  th«  Waters  of  the  fieW  creation,  as  well 

^  Origen.  ^  Goiktrali»re»« 
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as  of  the  old,  and  was  promised  to  all,  '  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,'  and 
is  bestowed  on  all,  and  is  the  earnest  of  all  our  inheritance, 
and  is  *  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal  ;"*  it  cannot  prove 
Grod  to  be  the  author,  nor  be  a  light  to  us  to  walk  by,  or  io 
show  others  the  way  to  heaven. 

This  rule  were  alone  sufficient  to  guide  us  all  in  the 
whole  economy  of  our  calling,  if  we  were  not  weak  and 
wilful,  ignorant  and  abused:  but  the  holy  Scripture  hath 
suffered  so  many  interpretations,  and  various  sounds  and 
seemings,  and  we  are  so  prepossessed  and  'predetermined 
to  misconstruction  by  false  apostles  without,  and  prevailing 
pasaons  within,  that  though  it  be  in  itself  suffident,  yet  it  is 
not  so  for  us ;  and  we  may  say  with  the  eunuch,'  *^  How  can 
I  understand,  unless  some  man  should  guide  me?^  And, 
indeed,  in  St.  Paul'^s  epistles,  ^^  there'are  many  things  hard 
to  be  understood  ;^  and,  in  many  other  places,  we  find  that  the 
well  is  deep ;  and  unless  there  be  some  to  help  us  to  draw  out 
the  latent  senses  of  it,  our  souls  will  not  be  filled  with  the 
waters  of  salvation.  Therefore,  that  I  may  do  you  what 
assistances  I  can,  and,  if  I  cannot  in  this  small  portion  of 
time,  instruct  you,  yet  that  I  may  counsel  you,  and  remind 
you  of  the  best  assistances  that  are  to  be  had ;  if  I  cannot 
give  you  rules  sufficient  to  expound  all  hard  places,  yet  that 
I  may  show  how  you  shall  sufficiently  teach  your  peojde, 
by  the  rare  rules  and  precepts,  recorded  iu  places  that  are, 
or  may  be  made,  easy,  I  shall  first  give  you  some  advices 
in  general,  and  then  descend  -to  more  particular  rules  and 
measures. 

1.  Because  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  thar  every  minister 
of  the  word  of  God  should  have  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  every  one  to  abound  in  tongues,  and  in  doctrines,  and 
in  interpretations ;  you  may,  therefore,  make  great  use  of  the 
labours  of  those  worthy  persons,  whom  God  hath  made  to 
be  lights  in  the  several  generations  of  the  world,  that  a  hand 
may  help  a  hand,  and  a  father  may  teach  a  brother,  and  we 
all  be  taught  of  God :  for  there  are  many  who  have,  by  great 
skill,  and  great  experience,  taught  as  many  gcxxi  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  amongst  which  those  that  I 
shall  principally  recommend  to  you,  are  the  books  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, <De  utilitate  xaredendi'  and  his  3  lib.   « De  Doctrine 
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Christiana  ;^  the  <  Synopsis'  of  Athanasius;  the  ^  Proems'  of 
Isidore;  the  ^Prok^es'  of  St  Jerome*  I  might  well  add 
4he  <  Scholia'  of  CEcomenius;  the  < Catenae'  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  of  later  times,  the  ordinary,  and  interlioeary 
glosses ;  the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  '  de 
eruditione  didascalica ;'  ^  Ars  interpretandi  Scripturas,'  by 
Sixtus  Senensis;  Serarius's  <  Prolegomena  f  Tena's  <  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scriptures ;'  together  with  Laurentius  e  Villa- 
Vincentio,  Andreas  Hyperius  *  de  ratione  studii  Philosophid,' 
and  the  *  Hypotjrposest  of  Martinus  Cantapratensis :  Arias 
Montanus's  *  Joseph'  or  *  de  Arcano  Sermone'  is  of  another 
nature,  and  more  fit  for  preachers ;  and  so  is  Sanctes 
Paguine's  <  Isagoge ;'  .  but  Ambrosius  Catharinus's  book 
'  duarum  clavium  ad  sacram  scripturam,'  is  useful  to  many 
good  purposes :  but  more  particularly,  and  I  think  more  use- 
fully^ are  those  seven  rules  of  interpreting  Scriptures,  written 
by  Tichonius,  and  first  made  famous  by  St.  Austin's  com-  « 
jnendadon  of  them,  and  inserted  in  tom.  v.  of  the  Biblioth. 
SS.  pp. — Sebastian  Perez  wrote  thirty-five  rules  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture :  Franciscus  Ruiz  drew  from  the 
Jindent  fathers  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  rules:  besides 
those  many  learned  persons  who  have  written,  vocabularies, 
tropologies,  and  expositions  of  words  and  phrases;  such  as 
are  Flacius  Illyricus,  Junius,  Jerome  Lauretus,  and  many 
others,  not  infrequent  in  all  public  libraries.  But  I  remember, 
•that  he  that  gives  advice  to  a  sick  man  in  Ireland  to  cure  his 
sickness,  must  tell  him  of  medicaments  that  are  ^  facile  para- 
bilia,'  ^  easy  to  be  had,'  and  cheap  to  be  bought,  or  else  his 
counsel  will  not  profit  him;  and  even  of  these  God  hath 
made  good  provision  for  us ;  for,  although  many  precious 
things  are  reserved  for  them  that  dig  deep,  and  search  wisely, 
yet  there  are  medicinal  plants,  and  com  and  grass,  things  fit 
for  food  and  physic,  to  be  had  in  every  field. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  there  are 
•ways  of  doing  it  well  and  wisely,  without  the  too  laborious 
methods  of  weary  learning,  that  even  the  meanest  labourers 
in  God's  vineyard  may  have  that  which  is  fit  to  minister  to 
him  that  needs.     Therefore, 

$.  In  all  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  the  literal  sense 
is  to  be  presumed  and  chosen,  unless  there  be  evident  cause 
•to  the  contrary.     The  reasons  are  plain ;  because  the  literal 
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«ense  is  natarftl,  and  it  is  ft^t,  and  it  ifi  most  agreeaUe  ta  souae 

things,  in  their  whole  kind  ;  not  indeed  to  prophedes,  nor  to 

the  teachings  of  the  learned,  laar  those  crjptic  ways  of  insti- 

tntion  by  whieh  the  ancients  did  hide  a  light,  «nd  keep  it  in  s 

dark  /lantern  from  the  temecation  of  ruder  handlings,  iui4 

popular  preachers:  but  {he  literal  sense  is  agreeable  to  laws,  to 

-the  pubhcation  of  commands,  to  the  revelation  of  the  DiTUie 

~-wiH,  to  the  coneems  of  the  vulgar,  to  the  foundationft  ci  JEaith, 

and  to  all  ^he  nodce  of  things,  in  which  the  idiot  is  as  mw^ 

concerned  as  the  greatest  clerks.     From  which  propositJoii, 

these  three  eorcdlaries  will  properly  foSow  ;  1.  That  God  hath 

plainly  and  Mterally  described  all  his  will,  both  in  beli^  and 

practice,  in  which  our  essential  duty,  the  duty  of  all  men,  is 

concerned.     9,  That,  in  plain  expressions,  we  are  to  look  for 

our  duty,  and  not  in  the  more  secret  places  and  darker  ^mens 

of  the  Scripture.     3*  That  you  may  regularly,  certainly,  and 

-easily  do  your  duty  to  the  people,  if  you  read  and  literally 

•expound  the  plain  sayings,  and  easily  expressed  oommand- 

-ments,  and  promises,  and  threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 

Psalms,  and  the  prophets. 

3.  But  then  remember  this  also ;  that  not  only  the  gram- 
4natical  or  prime  significaticm  of  the  word  is  the  lit^al  sense; 
but  whatsoever  is  the  prime  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  is 
the  literal  sense ;  though  the  word  be  to  be  taken  metaphori- 
cally, or  by  translation  signify  more  things  than  one.  **  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous  ;**  this  is  litercdly  true; 
•and  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  God  hath  no  eyesproperiy;  but 
by  *  eyes'  are  meant,  God's  *  Providaice ;'  and  though  this  be 
not  the  first  literal  sense  of  the  word  *  eyes,^  it  is  not  that 
which  was  at  first  imposed  and  contingently ;  but  it  is  that 
dgnification,  which  was  secondarily  imposed,  and  by  reason 
-and  proportion.  Thus,  when  we  say,  ^  God  cares  for  the 
righteous,'  it  will  not  suppose  that  God  can  have  any  anxiety 
or  afflictive  thoughts ;  but  *  he  cares  '*  does  as  truly  and 
properly  signify  provision,  as  cauticm ;  beneficence,  as  fear ; 
and  therefore  the  literal  sense  of  it  is,  that  *  God  provides 
good  things  for  the  righteous.'  For  in  this  case  the  rule  of 
Abulensis  is  very  true ;  "  Sensus  literalis  semper  est  verus,*' 
**  the  literal  sense  is  always  true  C^  that  is,  all  that  is  true, 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  to  signify  by  the  words, 
whether  he  intended  the  first  or  second  «gnifioation  ;  wheth^ 
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lliataf  ^olttnCary  and  eoniii^ent,  or  thftt  of  analogical  and 
nidbaal  institution.     ^  Other  ^eep   ha¥e   I/'   aeiid   Chrifi^, 
^  which  are  not  of  this  fold  f  ^  that  he  did  not  mean  this  of 
the  ^  peoms  lamgerum^  is  notorious ;  but  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
gathered  into  tibe  priyikges  and  fold  of  Israel :  f6r  in  many 
eases,  the  first  fiterai  sense  iff  the  hardest,  and  sometiines  iio- 
pesaUe,  and  sometimes  inconvenieilt :  and  ^hen  itisanj  of 
these,  although  we  are  not  to  recede  from  the  literal  sense; 
^et  we  are  to  take  the  second  signification,  the  tropologieal 
or  figur|ttt?e.     *•  If  thy  right  eye  oflend  thee,  pluck  k  ouU^ 
mid  Christ :  and  yet  no  man  digs  his  eyes  out;  because  the 
Tery  letter  or  intention  of  this  command  bids  us  only  to  thixMr 
ftway  that,  which  if  we  keep,  we  cannot  avoid  sin :  for  scmie- 
times  the  letter  t^ls  the  intention,  and  sometimes  the  inten*- 
tion  declares  the  letter;  and  that  is  properly  the  literal  sense, 
^idi  is  the  first  meaning  of  the  command  in  the  whde 
complexion  :  and  in  this,  common  sense^  and  a  vulgar  reason 
^11  be  a  sufiicient  guide,  because  there  is  always  some  othar 
thing  spoken  by  God,  or  some  principle  naturally  implanted 
in  us,  by  which  we  are  secured  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Divine  command.     ^<  He  that  does  not  hate  father  and  moth^ 
for  toy  sake,  is  not  worthy  of  me  :^^  the  literal  sense  of  *  hating* 
used  in  Scripture  is  not   always  <  malice/   but  sometimes  a 
*  less  loving  ;^  and  so  Christ  also  hath  expounded  it :  ^^  He  that 
lev«s  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
-—But  I  shall  not  insist  longer  on  this ;  he  that  understands 
nothing  but  his  grammar,  and  hath  not  conversed  with  men 
and   bcioks,   and  can   see  no  farther  than  his  fingers^  ends, 
and  makes  no  use  of  his  reason,  but  for  ever  will  be  a  child; 
be  may  be  deceived  in  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture ;  but  then 
he  is  not  fit  to  teach  others :  but  he  that  knows,  words  signify 
rhetorically,  as  well  as  grammatically,  and  have  various  proper 
significations  %  and  which  of  these  is  the  first,  is  not  always 
of  itself  easy  to  be  told ;  and  remembers  also  that  God  hath 
given  him  reason,  and  observation,  and  experience,  and  coiu 
versation  with  wise  men,  and  the  proportion  of  things,  and 
the  end  of  the  command,  and  parallel  places  of  Scripture,  in 
other  words  to  the  same  purpose ; — ^will  conclude,  that,  since 
in  plain  places,  all  the  duty  of  man  is  contained,  and  that  the 

<  Verba  non  lOBo  eed  seilsa  sapiuBt. — NUar, 
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.literal  sense  is  always  -true,   and,   unless  men  be  wilful  dr 
unfortunate,  they  may,  with  a  small  proportion  of  learning, 
£nd  out  the  literal  sense  of  an  easy  moral  proposition : — ^will, 
I  say,   conclude,   that  if  we  be  deceived,  the  fiiult  is  our 
own;   but  the  fault  is  so  great,  the  man  so  supine,  the  negli- 
gence so  inexcusable,  that  the  very  ocHisideration  of  human 
infirmity  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  such  teadiers  of  others, 
who  hallucinate  or  prevaricate  in  this.     The  Anthropomor* 
phites  fell  foully  in  this  matter,  and  supposed  God  to  have  a 
face,  and  arms,  and  passions,  as  we  have;  but  they  prevailed 
not :  and  Origen  was,  in  one  instance,  greatly  mistaken,  and 
thinking  there  was  no  literal  meaning  but  the  prime  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  understood  the  word  E2?vot/x<'|Etv,  ^  to  make 
an  eunuch,^  to  his  own  prejudice;  but  that  passed  not  into 
a  doctrine :    but  the  church  of  Borne  hath  erred  ^eatlj  in 
pertinacious  adhering,  not  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  grammar  4 
nor  to  that,  but  in  one  line  or  signification  of  it :  and  ^  Hoc 
est  corpus  meum^  must  signify  nothing  but  grammatically; 
and  though  it  be  not,  by  their  own  confessions,  to  be  under- 
stood without  divers  figures,  in  the  whole  complexion,  yet 
peevishly  and  perversely,  they  will  take  it  by  the  wrong 
handle;  and  this  they  have  passed  into  a  doctrine,  that  is 
against  sense  and  reason,  and  experience,  and  Scripture,  and 
tradition,  and  the  common  interpretation  of  things,  and  ^ublie 
peace  and  utility,  and  every  thing  by  which  mankind  ought  to 
be  governed  and  determined. 

4.  I  am  to  add  this  one  thing  more:  that  we  admit  ia 
,the  interpretation  of  Scripture  but  one  literal  «ense ;  I  say, 
but  one  prime  literal  sense ;  for  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  philanthropy  of  God  will  not  acftnit  that 
there  should,  in  one  single  proposition,  be  many  intricate 
meanings,  of  that  his  sense  should  not  certainly  be  under- 
stood, or  that  the  people  be  abused  by  equivocal  and  doubtful 
senses ;  this  was  the  way  of  Jupiter  in  the  sands,  and  Apollo 
Py  thius,  and  the  devil's  oracles :  but  be  it  far  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

5.  But  then  take  in  this  caution  to  it ;  that  although  there 
be  but  one  principal  literal  sense ;  yet  others  that  are  sub- 
ordinate, may  be  intended  subordinately;  and.  others  that  are 
true  by  proportion,  or  that  first  intention,  may  be  true  for  many 
reasons,  and  every  reason  applicable  to  a  qiecial  instance; 
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asad  all  these  may  be  intended  as  they  signify,  that  is,  one 
oolf  by  prime  design,  and  the  other  by  collateral  opnse- 
quence.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  '^  Thou  art  my  Son,  tfaia  day 
have  I  begotten  thee;^  the  Psalmist  means  it  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  Christ:  others  seem  to  apply  it  to  his  birth  of 
the  Uessed  virgin  Mary;  and  St.  Paul  expounds  it  of  the 
resurrection  ot  Christ*^:  This  is  all  true:  and  yet  but  one 
literal  sense  primdy  meant ;  but  by  proportion  to  the  first,  the 
others  have  :thdr  place,  and  are  meant  by  way  of  similitude; 
Thus  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  by  adoption,  by  creation,  by 
favour,  by  participation  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  laver  of  re« 
generation;  and. every  man,  for  one  or  other  of  these  reasons, 
can  say, ^V Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven;^  and  these  are 
all  parts  of  the  literal  sense,  not  different,  but  subordinate  and 
by  participation :  but  more  than  one  prime  literal  sense  must 
not  be  admitted.     . 

6.  Lastly;  Sometimes  the  literal  sense  is  lost  by  a  plain 
change  of  the  words ;  which  when  it  is  discovered,  it  must  be 
ccHtected  by  the  fountain;  and  till  it  be,  so  long  as  it  is 
pious,  and  commonly  received,  it  may  be  used  without  scruple. 
In  the  4l6t  psalm  the  Hebrews  read,  ^^  My  soul  hath  longed 
after  <  the  strong,  the  Uving  God;'  *  Deum  fortem,  viyum:''' 
In  the  vulgar  Latin,  it  is  f  Deum  fontem  vivum,'  ^  the  living 
fountain ;'  and  it  was  very  well,  but  not  the  literal  sense  of 
God's  Spirit :  but  when  they  have  been  so  often  warned  of  it, 
that  they  were  still  in  love  with  their  own  letter,  and  leave 
the  words  of  the  Spirit,  I  think  was  not  justifiable  at  all : 
and  this  was  observed  at  last  by  Sixtus  and.  Clement,  and 
corrected  in  their  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  then  it  came 
right  agiun.  The  sum  is  this ;  he  that  with  this  moderation 
and  these  measures,  construes  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  expounds  the  articles  of  faith,  and  tlie  precepts  of 
life,  according  to  the  intention  of  God,  signified  by  his  own 
words,  in  their  first  or  second  signification,  cannot  easily  be 
cozened  into  any  heretical  doctrine ;  but  his  doctrine  will  be 
diidf^Qpoff  the  pure  word  and  mind  of  God. 

S.  There  is  another  sense  or  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  that  is  mystical  or  spiritual ;  which  the  Jews  call  \tmro 

«i  H«b,  1. 
VOL.  vr.  2  L 
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f  midraah  ;*  which  Elias  the  L«nte  oaUs  <<  oniM  oomttwato- 
rium»  quod  non  ett  juxta  famplicem  et  litendem  Mo^um  C* 
«  every  gloss  that  i$  not  aceordiiig  to  their  nm '  pesduit,*  to 
the  literal  teiuie;^  and  this  relates  principally  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  thus  the  waters  of  the  deluge  did  agnify  the  waters 
of  biqptism;  Sarah  and  Agar»  the  law  and  the  Qospel{  the 
btaz^i  serpent,  the  passion  of  Christ;  the  ooigunctioa  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  oommunioiLof  Christ  and  his  church;  and 
this  is  called  the  spiritual  sense,  St.  Paul  being  our  wamnt ; 
"  Our  fiuhers  ate  of  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank  of 
that  same  spiritual  rock  ;^  now  that  rock  was  not  spiritual  but 
of  solid  stone;  but  it  signified  qpiritually ;  for  ^<  that  rock  was 
Christ.** — This  sense  the  doctors  divide  into  tropokgioal, 
aUegorical,  and  anagogical» — for  method''s  sake,  and  either  to 
distinguish  the  things,  or  to  amuse  the  persons:  fixr  these 
relate  but  to  the  several  spiritual  things  signified  by- divers 
places;  as  matters  of  faith,  precepts  of  manners,  and  celestial 
joys :  you  may  make  more  if  you  please,  and  yet  these  are  too 
many  to  trouble  men's  heads,  and  to  make  thedogy  an  art  and 
crafty  to  no  purpose.  This  spiritual  sense  is  that  vduch  the 
Greeks  call  uwov^uty,  or  ^  the  sense  that  lies  under  the  oover  of 
words  :^  concerning  this  I  shall  give  you  these  short  rules,  that 
your  doctrine  be  aiim^Bo^,  pure  and  without  hereticid  nux^ 
tures,  and  the  leaven  of  false  doctrines;  for,  above  all  things, 
this  is  to  be  taken  care  of. 

1.  Although  every  place  o{  Scripture  ha&  a  literal  sense, 
either  proper  or  figurative^  yet  every  one  hath  not  a  spiritual 
and  mystical  interpretation;  and,  therefore^  Origm  wa| 
blamed  by  the  ancients  for  forming  all  into  spirit,  and  my^ 
tary :  one  place  was  reserved  to  pimish  that  fidly . .  Thus  the 
followers  of  the  family  of  love,  and  the  quakers,  expound  all 
the  articles  of  our  faith,  all  the  hopes  of  a  Christian,  all  the 
stories  of  Christ,  into  such  a  dancular  and  retired  aens^  as 
if  they  had  no  meaning  by  the  letter,  but  were  only  au  hieco- 
glyphic  or  a  Pythagorean  scheme^  and  not  to  be  opened  but 
by  a  private  key,  which  ev&ry  man  pretends  to  be  borrowed 
firom  the  Spirit  of  God,  though  made  in  the  foiges  here 
below :  to  which  purposes  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome  ta 
Avitus,  to  Pammachius  and  Oceanus,  are  worth  your  read- 
ing.    In  this  case  men  do  as  he  said  of  Origen,  ^^  Ingenii  sui 
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acttiaiiui  putant  ftoe  ecckdae  saerameiita  i^  <  every  miiti  be- 
iWvcs  God  meant  as  he  intended,  and  so  he  will  obtrude  his 
own  dreams  instead  of  sacraments.'    Therefore^ 

2.  Whoeveii:  will  draw  spiritual  senses  from  any  history  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  must  first  allow  the  literal  sense; 
or  else  he  will  soon  deny  an  article  of  necessary  belief.  A 
sUnry  is  never  the  less  true,  because  it  is  intended  to  profit  as 
well  as  to  please ;  and  the  narrative  may  well  establish  or  insi- 
nuate a  precept,  and  instruct  with  pleasure ;  but  if,  because 
there  is  a  jewdl  in  the  golden  cabinet,  you  will  throw  away  the 
endosure,  and  deny  the  story  that  you  may  look  out  a  mystical 
sense,  we  shall  leave  it  arbitrary  for  any  nian  to  believe  or  dis- 
believe what  story  he  please;  and  Eve  shall  not  be  made 
of  the  rib  of  Adam,  and  the  garden  of  Eden  shall  be  no  more 
than  the  Hesperides,  and  the  story  of  Jonas  a  well-dressed 
fable :  and  I  have  seen  all  the  RevelatioD  of  St.  John  turned 
into  a  moral  commentary,  in  which  every  person  can  signify 
any  proposition,  or  any  virtue,  according  as  his  fancy  chimes. 
This  is  too  mudi,  and,  therdbre,  comes  not  from  a  good 
principle^ 

8.  In  moNd  precepts,  in  rules  of  polity  and  economy,  there 
is  no  other  sense  to  be  inquired  after  but  what  they  bear  upon 
the  face ;  for  he  that  thinks  it  necessary  to  turn  them  into 
some  further  spiritual  meaning,  supposes  that  it  is  a  dispa- 
ragement to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  take  care  of  governments, 
or  that^  the  duties  of  princes  and  masters  are  no  great  con- 
cerns, Gt  not  operative  to  eternal  felicity,  or  that  God  does 
not  provide  for  temporal  advantages ;  for.  if  these  things  be 
worthy  ooneems,  and  if  God  hath  taken  care  of  all  our  good, 
and  if  *^  godliness  be  profitable  to  all  things,  and  hath  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come,^ 
there  is  no  necessity  to  pass  on  to  more  abstruse  senses,  when 
the  literal  and  proper  hath  also  in  it  instrumentality  enough 
towards  very  great  spiritual  purposes^  "  God  takes  care'^ 
for  servants,  yea  ^'  for  o:8:en"  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  i 
and  the  letter  of  the  command  enjoining  us  to  use  them  with 
mercy  9  hath  in  it  aii  advantage  even  upon  the  spirit  aofid  whole 
frame  df  a  man^s  soul ;  and,  therefore,  let  no  tnan  tear  those 
Scriptures  to  other  meanings  beyond  their  own  intentions  and 
provisions.  In  these  cases  a  spiritual  sense  is  not  to  be  inquired 
after. 

2  L  2 
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4.  If  the  letter  of  the  story  infers  any  indecency  or  con- 
tradiction, then  it  is  necessary  that  a  spiritual  or  mystical 
sense  be  thought  of;  but  never  else  is  it  necessary.  It  may  in 
other  cases  be  useful,  when  it  does  advantage  to  holiness ;  and 
may  be  safely  used,  if  used  modestly;  but  because  this  spiritual 
or  mystical  interpretation,  when  it  is  not  necessary,  cannot  be 
certainly  proved,  but  relies  upon  fancy,  or  at  most  some  light 
inducement,  no  such  interpretation  can  be  used  as  an  argument 
to  prove  an  article  of  faith,  nor  relied  upon  in  matters  of 
necessary  concern.  The  **  three  measures  of  meal,"  in  the 
Gospel,  are  but  an  ill  argument  to  prove  the  blessed  and 
eternal  Trinity :  and  it  may  be,  the  three  angels  that  came  to 
Abraham,  will  signify  no  more  than  the  two  that  came  to  Lot, 
or  the  single  one  to  Manoah  or  St.  John.  This  divine  mystery 
relies  upon  a  more  sure  foundation  ;  and  he  makes  it  unsure, 
that  causes  it  to  lean  upon  an  unexpounded  vision,  that  was 
sent  to  other  purposes.  "  Non  esse  contentiosis  et  infidelibus 
sensibus  ingerendum,^  said  St.  Austin  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Searching  for  articles  of  faith  in  the  by-paths  and  comers 
of  secret  places,  leads  not  to  faith  but  to  infidelity,  and. 
by  making  the  foundations  unsure,  causes  the  afdcles  to  be 
questioned. 

I  remember  that  Agricola,  in  his  book  "  De  Animalibus 
Subterraneis,^  tells  of  a  certain  kind  of  spirits  that  use  to  con- 
verse in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor  labourers:  they  dig 
metals,  they  cleanse,  they  cast,  they  melt,  they  separate, 
they  join  the  ore;  but  when  they  are  gone,  the  men  find  just 
nothing  done,  not  one  step  of  their  work  set  forward.  So  it 
is  in  the  books  and  expositions  of  many  men:  they  study, 
they  argue,  they  expound,  they  confute,  they  reprove,  they 
open  secrets,  and  make  new  discoveries ;  and  when  you  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  up  starts  nothing ;  no  man  is  the  wiser, 
no  man  is  instructed,  no  truth  discovefred,  no  proposition 
cleared,  nothing  is  altered,  but  that  much  labour  and  much 
time  is  lost:  and  this  is  manifest  in  nothing  more  than  in 
books  of  controversy,  and  in  mystical  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture: "  Quaerunt  quod  nusquam  est,  inveniunt  tamen.**'  Like 
Isidore,  who,  in  contemplation  of  a  pen,  observed,  that  the 
nib  of  it  was  divided  into  two,  but  yet  the  whole  body  remained 
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one :  "  Credo  propter  mysterium  •  f'  he  found  a  knack  in  it, 
and  thought  it  was  a  mystery.  Concerning  whieh  I  shaQ 
need  to  say  no  more  but  that  they  are  safe,  whai  they  are 
neoBssary,  and  they  are  useful  when  they  teach  better,  and 
they  are  good  when  they  do  good;  but  this  is  so  seldom,  and 
so  by  chance,  that  oftentimes  if  a  mail  be  taught  truth,  he  is 
taught  it  by  a  lying  master;  it  is  hke  being  cured  by  a'good 
witch,  an  evil  spirit  hath  an  hand  in  it ;  and  if  there  be  not 
error  and  illusion  in  such  interpretations,  there  is  very  seldom 
any  certainty. 

"  What  shaU  I  do  to  my  vineyard,  said  God^?"  "  Aufe- 
ram  sepem  ejus  :^  ^  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  :^  that  is, 
^<  custddiam  angelorum,^  saith  the  gloss,  ^  the  custody  of 
their  angel  guardians.^  And  God  says,  ^'  Manasseh  humeros 
suos  comedit^f'  ^  Manasseh  hath  devoured  his  own  should 
ders;'  that  is,  "  gubematores  dimovit,"  say  the  doctors, 
*'  hath  removed  his  governors,'  his  princes,  and  his  priests. 
It  is  a  sad  complaint  ^tis  true,  but  what  it  means  is  the  ques- 
tion. But  although  these  senses  are  pious,  and  may  be  used 
for  illustration  and  the  prettiness  of  discourse,  yet  there  is  no 
further  certainty  in  them  than  what  the  one  fancies,  and  the 
other  is  pleased  to  allow.  But  if  the  spiritual  sense  be 
proved  evident  and  certain,  then  it  is  of  the  same  efficacy  as 
the  literal ;  for  it  is  according  to  that  letter  by  which  God^s 
Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  signify  his  meaning,  and  it  mattei*s 
not  how  he  is  pleased  to  speak,  so  we  understand  his  meaning. 
And,  in  this  sense,  that  is  true  which  is  affirmed  by  St.  Gre- 
gory :  *^  Allegoriam  interdum  sedificare  fidem : "  ^  sometimes 
our  faifti  is  built. up  by  the  mystical  words  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.*  But  because  it  seldom  happens  that  they  can  be  proved, 
therefore  you  are  not  to  feed  your  flocks  with  such  herbs 
whose  virtue  you  know  not,  of  whose  wholesomeness  or  powers 
(^  nourishing  you  are  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  ignorant. 
We  have  seen  and  felt  the  mischief,  and  sometimes  derided 
the  absurdity.  ^^  God  created  the  sun  and  the  moon,"  said 
Moses;  that  is,  said  the  extravagants  of  pope  Boniface  VIII., 
*  the  pope  and  the  enperor.'  And  "  Behold  here  are  two 
swbrds,^  said  St  Peter :  "  It  is  enough,''  said  Christ ;  enough 
for  St.  Peter ;  and  so  he  got  the  twa  swords,  the  temporal  an4 
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spiritual  J  said  the  glois  upon  that  text  Of  tbefle  things  there 
is  no  beginning  and  no  end^  no  certain  principles,  and  no  good 
conclurion. 

These  are  the  two  ways  of  expounding  all  Scriptures ;  these 
are  as  "  the  two  witnesses  of  Gkxl  ;^  by  the  first  of  which 
he  does  most  commonly,  and  by  the  latter  of  which  he  does 
sometimes,  declare  his  meaning;  and  in  the  discovery  of 
these  meanings,  the  measures  which  I  have  now  given  you 
are  the.  general  land-marks,  and  are  sufficient  to  guide  us 
from  destructive  errors.  It  follows  in  the  next  place, 
that  I  give  you  some  rules  that  are  more  pardcuhor,  accord- 
ing to  my  undertaking,  that  you  in  your  duty,  and  your 
charges  in  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  th«n,  may  be  more 
secure. 

1.  Although  you  are  to  teach  your  people  nothing  but 
what  is  the  word  of  Ood,  yet  by  this  word  I  understand  all 
that  God  spake  expressly,  and  all  that  by  certain  consequence 
can  be  deduced  from  it.  Thus  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
argues,  %^vojv  tn  vlof  Kst  Xoyof  o^  i^^vof  jy  eiV}  t^s  odaias  ros  varpis' 
*  He  that  in  Scripture  is  called  the  Son  and  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  I  conclude  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  essence  of  the 
Father.^  And  St.  Ambrose  derided  them  that  called  for  ex- 
press Scripture  for  o[jLow<rtofy  since  the  prophets  and  the  gos- 
pels acknowledge  the  unity  of  substance  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  and  we  easily  conclude  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  Gkid, 
because  we  call  upon  him ;  and  we  call  upon  him  because  we 
believe  in  him ;  and  we  believe  in  him  because  we  are  bap- 
tized into  the  faith  and  profession  of  the  HcAj  Ghost.  This 
way  of  teaching  our  blessed  Saviour  used,  when  he  &>nfuted 
the  Sadducees,  in  the  question  of  the  resurrection;  and  Ihus 
he  confuted  the  Pharisees,  in  the  question  of  his  being  the 
Son  of  God  ^.  The  use  I  make  of  it  is  this,  that  right  reason 
is  so  far  from  being  an  exUe  from  the  inquiries  of  religion, 
that  it  is  the  great  ensurance  of  many  propositions  of  faith ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  faith  of  men  strangely  alter,  but  the 
reason  of  man  ean  never  alter,  every  rational  truth  supposing 
its  principles  bring  eternal  and  unchangeable.  All  that  is  to 
be  done  here  is  to  see  that  you  argue  well,  that  your  deduc- 
tion be  evident,  that  your  reason^  b^  right :  for  Soripture  is  to 
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our  understandings,  as  the  grace  of  Grod  to  our  wills ;  that 
instructs  our  reason,  and  this  helps  our  wills ;  and  we  may  as 
well  choose  the  things  of  God  without  our  wills,  and  dehght 
in  them  without  love,  as  understand  the  Scriptures  or  make 
use  of  them  without  reason. 

Qtiest.  But  how  shall  our  reason  be  guided  that  it  may  b^ 
right,  that  it  be  not  a  blind  guide^  but  direct  Us  to  the 
place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  us  to  the  ve^  house 
where  the  babe  lieth,  that  we  may  indeed  do  as  the  wise  men 
did  ?  To  this  I  answer : 

S.  In  the  making  deductions,  the  first  great  measure  to 
direct  our  reason  and  our  inquiries  is  .the  analogy  of  faith  $ 
that  is,  let  the  fundamentals  of  fidth  be  your  cynosura,  yout 
great  light  to  walk  by,  and  whatever  you  derive  from  thence, 
let  it  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  from  whence  they  come.  It 
is  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  II^o(pr{levcifv  xmT  dva\oyiotwiar^a>s^  "  Let 
him  that  prophesies,  do  it  according  to  the  proportion  of 
&ith';'*?  that  is,  let  him  teach  nothing  but  what  is  revealed, 
or  agreeable  to  the  a^ovusraj  Uhe  prime  credibilities^  of 
Christianity ;  that  is,  by  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  let  him 
expound  the  less  plain,  and  the  superstructure  by  the  mea*- 
sures  of  the  foundiation,  and  doctrines  be  answerable  to  faith, 
and  speculations  relating  to  practice,  and  nothing  taught,  as 
simply  necessary  to  be  believed,  but  what  is  evidently  and 
pldnly  set  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  for  he  that  calls  a 
proposition  necessary,  which  the  apostles  did  not  declare  to 
be  so,  or  which  they  did  not  teach  to  all  Christians,  learned 
and  unlearned,  he  is  gone  beyond  his  proportions ;  for  every 
thing  is  to  be  kept  in  that  order  where  6od  hath  placed  it. 
There  is  a  *  classis'  of  necessary  articles,  and  that  is  the  apos^ 
tles^  creed,  which  Tertullian  calls  *<  regulam  fidei,^  <  the  rule 
of  faith  ;*  and  according  to  this  we  must  teach  necessities : 
but  whdt  comes  after '  this  is  not  so  necesisary ;  and  he  that 
puts  upon  his  own  doctrines  a  weight  equal  to  this  of  the 
apostles^  declaration,  either  must  have  an  apostolical  author 
rity,  and  an  apostolical  infallibility,  or  else  he  transgresses 
proportion  of  faith,  and  becomes  a  false  apostle. 

3.  To  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  very  dilii 
gent  in  reading,  laborious  and  assiduous  in  the   studies  of 

*  * 
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Scripture ;  hot  only  lest  ye  be  blind  seers  and  blind  guides, 
but  because,,  without,  great  skill  and  learning,,  ye  cannot  do 
your  duty.     A  minister  may  as  well, sin  by  his  ignorance  as 
by  bis  negligence;  because  when  light  springs  from  so  many 
angles  that  may  enlighten  us,  unless  we  look  round  about  us 
and  be  skilled  in  all  the  angles  of  reflexion,  we  shall  but  tiu*n 
opr  backs. upon  the  sun,  and  see  nothii^g.but  our  own  sha- 
dows.    "  Search  the  Scriptures,''  said  Christ,     "  Non  dixit 
tegitCi  sed  scrutaminiy'*  said  St.  Chrysostom ; , "  quia  oportet 
profundius  effodere,  ut  quae  alte  delitescunt,  invenire  possi- 
nius*"     *  Christ  did  not  sayxeady  but  search  the  Scriptures;' 
turn  over  every  page,  inquire  narrowly,  look  diligently,  con- 
verse with  them  perpetually,  be  mighty  in   the  Scriptures; 
for  that  which  is  plain  there,  is  the  best  measure  of  our  faith 
and  of  our  doctrines.     The.  Jews  have  a  saying,  ^f  Qui  non 
advertit,  quod  sujHra  et  infra  in  Scriptoribus  legitur,  is  per- 
vertit  verba  Dei  viventis."     He  that  will  understand  God's 
meaning,  must  look  above  and  below,  and  round  about;  for 
the  meaning  of.  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  like  the  wind  blowing 
/rom  one  point,  but  like  light  issuing  from  the  body  of  the 
iiun,  it  is  light  round  about ;  and  in  every  word  of  Gk)d  there 
is  a  treasure,  and  something  will  be  found  somewhere,  to  an- 
swer every  doubt,  and  to  clear  every  obscurity,  and  to  teach 
every  truth  by  which  God  intends  to  porfect  our  understand- 
ings.    But  then  take  this  rule  with  you :  do  not  pass  from 
plainness  to  obscurity,  nor,  from  simple  principles  dra,w  crafty 
conclusions,  nor  from  easiness  pass  into  difficulty,  nor  from 
wise  notices  draw  intricate  notlUngs,  nor  from  the  wisdom  of 
.God .  lead  your  hearers  into  the  fcdlies  of  men.     Your  prin- 
ciples are  easy,  and  your  way  jdain,  and  the  words  of  faith 
a^e  open,  and  what  naturally  flows  from  thence  will  be  as 
open;  but  if,  without  violence  and  distortion,  it  cannot  be 
drawn  forth,  the  proportion  is  not  of  the  family  of  .faith. 
^^  Qui  nimis.emungit,  elicit  sanguinem :"  '  he  that  wrings  too 
hard,  draws  blood:'  and  nothing  is  fit  to  be  offered  to  your 
charges  and  yoiir  i9ocks  but  what  flows  naturally,  and  comes 
easily,  and  descends  readily  and  willingly,  from  the  fountains 
of  salvation. 

4.  Next  to  this  analogy  or  proportion  of  faith,  let  the 
consent  of  the  Catholic  church  be  your  measure,  so  as  by  no 
means  to  prevaricate  in  any  doctrine,  in  which  all  Christians 
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always  have  consented.  This  will  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
rule  by  and  by ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  observe  to  you, 
that  it  will  be  the  safer,  because  it  cannot  go  far :  it  can 
be  instanced  but  in  three  things,  in  the  creed,  in  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  in  external  forms  of  worship  and  liturgy. 
The  CathoUc  church  hath  been  too  much  and  too  soon 
divided :  it  hath  been  used  as  the  man  upon  a  hill  used  his 
heap  of  heads  in  a  basket;  when  he  threw  them  down  the 
hiU,  every  head  run  his  own  way,  ^^  quot  capita,  tot  sen- 
tentiae;"  and  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  truth  was  opposed  by 
the  spirit  of  error,  the  spirit  of  peace  was  disordered  by  the 
spirit  of  division  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  overpowered  us 
so  far,  that  we  are  only  fallen  out  about  that,  of  which  if  we 
had  been  ignorant,  we  had  not  been  much  the  worse ;  but  in 
things  simply  necessary,  God  hath  preserved  us  still  un- 
broken :  all  nations,  and  all  ages  recite  the  creed,  and  all  pray 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  all  pretend  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  the 
commandments ;  and  all  churches  have  ever  kept  the  day  of 
Christ'^s  resurrection,  or  the  Lord's-day  holy ;  and  all  churches 
have  been  governed  by  bishops,  and  the  rites  of  Christianity 
have  been  for  ever  administered  by  separate  orders  of  men, 
and  those  men  have  been  always  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands ;  and  all  Christians  have  been 
baptized,  and  all  baptized  persons  were,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
were  taught  that  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and 
presidents  of  religion ;  and  for  ever  there  were  public  forms  of 
prayer,  more  or  less  in  all  churches ;  and  all  Christians  that 
were  to  enter  into  holy  wedlock,  were  ever  joined  or  blessed 
by  the  bishop  or  the  priest :  in  these  things  all  Christians  ever 
have  consented,  and  he  that  shall  prophesy  or. expound  Scrip- 
ture to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  these  things,  hath  no  part  in 
that  article  of  his  creed ;  he  does  not  believe  the  holy  catholic 
church,  he  hath  no  fellowship,  no  communion  with  the  saints 
and  servants  of  God. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
should  be  the  rule  of  faith  distinctly  from,  much  less  against, 
the  Scripture ;  for  that  were  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the 
church  of  God,  and  yet  speaking  and  acting  against  the  will 
of  God  ;  but  it  means,  that  where  the  question  is  concerning 
an  obscure  place  of  Scripture,  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
church  is  the  best  commentary.     "  Intellectus,  qui  cum  praxi 
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concurrit,  est  spiritus  yivificans,^  said  Cusanus.  Then  we 
speak  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  when  we  understand 
Scripture  in  that  sense  in  which  the  church  of  God  hath 
always  practised  it.  *^  Quod  pluribus,  quod  sapientibus, 
quod  omnibus  videtur,^  that  is  Aristotle^s  rule;  and  it  is 
a  rule  of  nature ;  every  thing  puts  on  a  degree  of  probability 
as  it  is  witnessed  *  by  wise  men,  by  many  wise  men,  by  all 
wise  men :'  and  it  is  Vincentius  Lirinensis'  great  rule  of  truth ; 
^<Quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus:"  and  he 
that  goes  against  *  what  is  said  always,  and  everywhere,  and 
by  air  Christians,  had  need  have  a  new  revelation,  or  an 
infallible  spirit;  or  he  hath  an  intolerable  pride  and  foolish- 
ness of  presumption.  Out  of  the  communion  of  the  universal 
church  no  man  can  be  saved ;  they  are  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  the  whole  church  cannot  perish,  and  Christ  cannot  be  a 
head  without  a  body,  and  he  will  for  ever  be  our  Redeemer^ 
and  for  ever  intercede  for  his  church,  and  be  glorious  in  his 
saints ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  does  not  sow  in  these  furrows, 
but  leaves  the  way  of  the  whole  church,  hath  no  pretence  for 
his  error,  no  excuse  for  his  pride,  and  will  find  no  alleviation 
of  his  punishment.  These  are  the  best  measures  which  God 
hath  given  us  to  lead  us  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  to  preserve 
us  from  false  doctrines ;  and  whatsoever  cannot  be  proved  by 
these  mea-sirres,  cannot  be  necessary.  There  are  many  truths 
besides  these ;  but  if  your  people  may  be  safely  ignorant  of 
them,  you  may  quietly  let  them  alone,  and  not  trouble  thdr 
heads  with  what  they  have  so  little  to  do ;  things  that  need 
not  to  be  known  at  all,  need  not  to  be  taught :  for  if  they  be 
taught,  they  are  not  certain,  or  are  not  very  useful;  and, 
therefore,  there  may  be  danger  in  them  besides  the  trouble ; 
and  since  God  hath  not  made  them  necessary,  they  may  be 
let  alone  without  danger;  and  it  will  be  madness  to  tell 
stories  to  your  flocks  of  things  which  may  hinder  salvation, 
but  cannot  do  them  profit.  And  now  it  is  time  that  I  huve 
done  with  the  first  great  remark  of  doctrine  noted  by  the 
apostle  in  my  text ;  all  the  guides  of  souls  must  take  care 
that  the  doctrine  they  teach  be  (xhi(p^opos^  "pure  and  in- 
corrupt,^ the  word  of  God,  the  truth  of  the  Spirit..  That 
which  renrains  is  easier. 

58.  In   the  next  place,   it   must  be  <T£iM,voy,   *  grave,'   and 
revierend,  no  vain  notions,  no  pitiful  contentions,  and  disputes 
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about  little  diings,  but  becoming  your  great  employment  in 
the  ministry  of  souls :  and  in  this  the  rules  are  easy  and 
ready. 

1.  Do  not  trouble  your  people  with  controversies :  what- 
soever does  gender  strife,  the  apostle  commands  us  to  avoid ; 
and,  therefore,  much  more  the  strife  itself:  a  controversy  is 
a  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  hearer,  who  should  be  fed  witH 
bread,  and  it  is  a  temptation  to  the  preacher,  it  is  a  state  of 
temptation;  it  engages  one  side  in  lying,  and  both  in  un- 
certainty and  uticharitableness ;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  food 
fer  souls ;  it  is  the  food  of  contention,  it  is  a  spiritual  law- 
suit, and  it  can  never  be  ended ;  every  man  is  right,  and  every 
man  is  wrong  in  these  things,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  is 
right,  or  who  is  wrong.  For  as  long  as  a  word  can  be  spoken 
against  a  word,  and  a  thing  be  opposite  to  a  thing;  as  long 
as  places  are  hard,  and  men  are  ignorant,  or  *^  knowing  but 
in  part  ;^  as  long  as  there  is  money  and  pride  in  the  world, 
and  for  ever  till  men  willingly  confess  themselves  to  be  fools 
and  deceived,  so  long  will  the  saw  of  contention  be  drawn 
from  side  to  side.  **  That  which  is  not,  cannot  be  numbered,^ 
saith  the  wise  man :  no  man  can  reckon  upon  any  truth  that 
is  got  by  contentious  learning;  and  whoever  troubles  his 
people  with  questions,  and  teaches  them  to  be  troublesome, 
note  that  man,  he  loves  not  peace,  or  he  would  fain  be  called 
*  Rabbi,  Rabln.^  Christian  religion  loves  not  tricks  nor 
artifices  of  wonder ;  but  like  the  natural  and  amiable  sim- 
plidty  of  Jesus,  by  plain  and  easy  propositions,  leads  us  in 
wise  paths  to  a  place,  where  sin  and  strife  shall  never  enter. 
What  good  can  come  from  that  which  fools  begin,  and  wise 
men  can  never  end  but  by  silence  ?  and  that  had  been  the  best 
way  at  first,  and  would  have  stifled  them  in  the  cradle. 
What  have  your  people  to  do  whether  Christ's  body  be  in  the 
saicrament  by  consubstantiation,  or  transubstantiation ;  whe- 
ther purgatory  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  or 
any  where,  or  no  where;  and  who  but  a  madman  would 
trouble  their  heads  with  the  entangled  links  of  the  fantastic 
chain  of  predestination  ?  Teach  them  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  king,  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Gtxl,  and  the  king^s 
commands,  because  of  the  oath  of  God;  learn  them  to  be 
sober  and  temperate,  to  be  just  and  to  pay.  their  debts,  to 
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speak  well  of  their  neighbours  and  to  think  meanly  of  them- 
selves; teach  them  charity,  and  learn  them  to  be  zealous  of 
good  works.  Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  the  people  should  be 
filled  with  sermons  against  ceremonies,  and  declamations 
against  a  surplice,  and  tedious  harangues  against  the  poor 
airy  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  P  These  things  teach  them 
to  be  ignorant;  it  fills  them  with  wind,  and  they  suck. dry 
nurses;  it  makes  them  lazy  and  useless,  troublesome  and 
good  for  nothing.  Can  the  definition  of  a  Christian  be,  that 
a  Christian  is  a  man  that  rails  against  bishops  and  the 
common  prayer-book  P  and  yet  this  is  the  great  labour. of  our 
neighbours  that  are.  crept  in  among  us;  this  they  call  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  great  matter  of  the  desired 
reformation ;  in  these  things  they  spend  their  long  breath,  and 
about  these  things  they  spend  earnest  prayers,  and  by  these 
they  judge  their  brother,  and  for  these  they  revile  their 
superior,  and  in  this  doughty  cause  they  think  it  fit  to  fight 
and  die.  If  St.  Paul  or  St.  Anthony,  St.  Basil  or  St  Am^ 
brose ;  if  any  of  the  primitive  confessors,  or  glorious  martyrs 
should  awake  from  within  their  curtains  of  darkness,  and  find 
men  thus  striving  against  government,  for  the  interest  of  dis- 
obedience,  and  labouring  for  nothings,  and  preaching  all  day 
for  shadows  and  moonshine ;  and  that  not  a  word  shall  come 
from  them,  to  teach  the  people  humility,  not  a  word  of 
obedience  or  self-denial;  they  are  never  taught  to  suspect 
their  own  judgment,  but  always  to  prefer  the  private  minister 
before  the  public,  the  presbyter  before  a  bishop,  fancy  before 
law,  the  subject  before  his  prince,  a  prayer  in  which  men 
consider  not  at  all,  before  that  which  is  weighled  wisely  and 
considered ;  and,  in  short,  a  private  spirit  before  the  piiblic, 
and  Mass  John  before  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem :  if,  I  say, 
St.  Paul  or  St.  Anthony  should  see  such  a  light,  they  would 
not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  nor  of  what  religion  the  country 
were,  nor  from  whence  they  had  derived  their  new  nothing  of 
an  institution.  ^'  The  kingdom  of  Grod  consists  in  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  in  peace  and  holiness,  in  meekness  and 
gentleness,  in  chastity  and  purity,  in  abstinence  from  evil  and 
doing  good  to  others;^  in  these  things  place  your  labours, 
preach  these  things,  and  nothing  else  but  such  as  these; 
things  which  promote  the  public  peace  and  public  good; 
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things  that  can  give  no  cffeace  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
Tirtuous:  for  these  things  are  profitable  to  moi,  and  pleasing 
to  God. 

2.  Let  not  your  sermons  and  discourses  to  your  people 
be  busy  arguings  about  hard  places  of  Scripture ;  if  you  strike 
a  hard  against  a  hard,  you  may  chance  to  strike  fire,  or  break 
a  man^s  head ;  but  it  never  makes  a  good  building :  <^  Philo« 
sojdiiam  ad  syllabas  vocare,^  that  is  to  no  purpose;  your 
sermons  must  be  for  edification,  something  to  make  the 
people  better  and  wiser,  <^  wiser  unto  salvation,''  not  wiser  to 
discourse ;  for,  if  a  hard  thing  get  into  their  heads,  I  know 
not  what  work  you  will  make  of  it,  but  they  will  make  nothing 
of  it,  or  something  that  is  very  strange:  dress  your  people 
unto  the  imagery  of  Christ,  dress  them  for  their  funerals,  help 
them  to  make  their  accounts  up,  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
I  have  known  some  persons  and  some  families  that  would  re* 
ligiously  educate  their  children,  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
Scriptures  from  thrir  cradle;  and  they  would  teach  them  to 
tell  who  was  the  first  man,  and  who  was  the  oldest,  and  who 
was  the  wisest,  and  who  was  the  strongest;  but  I  never 
observed  them  to  ask  who  was  the  best,  and  what  things  were 
required  to  make  a  roan  good^ :  the  apostles^  creed  was  not 
the  entertainment  of  their  pretty  talkings,  nor  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  story  of  his  bitter  passion,  and  his  incomparable 
sennon  on  the  mount  went  not  into  their  catechisms.  What 
good  can  your  fiocks  receive,  if  you  discourse  well  and  wisely, 
whether  Jepthah  sacrificed  his  daughter,  or  put  her  into  the 
retirements  of  a  solitary  life ;  nor  how  David's  numbering  the^ 
people  did  differ  from  Joshua'^s ;  or  whether  God  took  away 
the  life  of  Moses  by  an  apoplexy,  or  by  the  kisses  of  his 
mouth?  If  scholars  be  idly  busy  in  these  things  in  the 
sdiools,  custom,  and  some  other  little  accidents  may  help  to 
excuse  them ;  but  the  time  that  is  spent  in  your  churches,  and 
conversation  with  your  people,  must  not  be  so  thrown  away : 
Xo«yos"  %<rTco  arsptvof,  that  is  your  rule ;  *Met  your  speech  be  grave^ 
and  wise,  and  useful  and  holy,  and  intelligible ;  something  to 
reform  their  manners,  to  correct  their  evil  natures,  to  amend 
their  foolish  customs ;  "  to  build  them  up  in  a  most  holy 
faith.'".  That  is  the  second  rule  and  measure  of  your  preach*- 
ings  that  the  apostle  gives  you  in  my  text. 
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8.  Your  epemh  must  be  uyAs,  *  wlulary^  and  whblesonit : 
and,  indeed)  this  is  of  greatest  ooQcem,  next  td  the  first,  nett 
to  the  truth  and  purity  of  that  doctrine ;  for  unless  the  doo« 
trine  be  made  fit  for  the  necessities  of  your  peofde,  and  not 
only  be  good  in  itself,  but  good  for  them^  you  lose  the  end  of 
your  laboursi  and  they  the  end  of  your  preachings:  ^'  Your 
pleaching  is  vain,  and  their  faith  is  also .  vain*"  The  portiicu* 
lars  of  this  are  not  many,  but  very  usefuL 

1.  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  preach  good  work^;  but 
when  you  do,  be  careful  that  you  never  indirectly  diignwe 
them  by  telling  how  your  adversaries  spoil  them»  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  vain ;  for  too  many  of  us  account  good  Works 
to  be  popery,  and  so  not  only  dishcmour  our  religkn,  and 
open  wide  die  mouths  of  advonsaries,  but  disparage  Chris* 
tianity  itself,  while  we  hear  it  preached  in  every  pulpit,  that 
they  who  preach  good  works,  think  they  merit  heaven  by 
U;  and  so  for  fear  of  merit,  men  let  the  work  alone;  to 
secure  a  true  opinion,  they  neglect  a  good  practice,  and  out  of 
hatred  c^  popery,  we  lay  aside  Christianity  itself.  Teach  them 
how  to  do  good  works,  and  yet  to  walk  humbly  with  Grod ;  (or 
bett^  it  is  to  do  well  even  upon  a  weak  account,  than  to 
do  nothing  upon  the  stock  of  a  better  proposition:  and  kt 
it  never  be  used  any  more  as  a  word  at  reproach  unto  us 
all,  that  the  faith  of  a  Protestant,  and  the  works  of  a  Papist, 
and  the  words  of  a  fanatic,  make  up  a  good  Christian. 
BdieVe  well,  and  speak  well,  and  do  well;  but  in  ddng 
good  works  a  man  cannot  deceive  any  oa»  but  himself,  by 
the  appendage  of  a  foolish  opinion;  but  in  our  believuig 
only,  and  in  talking,  a  man  may  deceive  himself,  and  all 
the  world;  and  God  only  can  be  safe  from  the.cozedage* 
Like  to  this  is  the  case  of  external  jGoirms  of  worship,  whieh 
too  many  refuse,  because  they  pretend  that  many  who  use 
them,  rest  in  them,  and  pass  no  further :  for  besides  that  no 
sect  of  men  teaches  their  pec^e  so  to  do,  you  cannot  without 
imdbaritabkness  suppose  it  true  of  very  many.  But  if  others 
do  ill,  do  not  you  do  so  too;  and  leave  not  out  the  external 
fbrms  for  fear  of  formality,  but  jcin  the  inward  power  ci 
godliness;  and  then  they  are  reproved  best,  and  instructed 
wisely,  and  you  are  secured.  But  remember,  that  profane- 
ness  is  commonly  something  that  is  extei^al ;  and  he  is  a 
profane  person  who  neglects  the  exterior  part  of  religion: 
and  this  is  so  vile  a  crime,  that  hjrpocrisy  while  it  is  undis- 
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0OTered»  is  not  so  much  mischievous  as  open  profanaaess,  or 
•a  neglect  and  contempt  of  external  religion.  Do  not  4cq[Hae 
actanal  religion,  because  it  may  be  sincere,  and  do  not  rdy 
upon  it  whcdly,  because  it  may  be  oounterfd.t;  but  do  yqa 
preadi  both,  and  pract^  both ;  both  what  may  glorify  Grod 
in  puUic»  and  what  may  please  him  in  private. 

a.  In  deciding  thegquestions  and  causes  of  conscience  of 
your  flodcs,.  never  strive  to  speak  what  is  pleasing,  but  what 

i$  |NX)fitable,  qv  Xoyovs*,  oXKa  ftpayiiArwt  ^der/EaOoM  ovaiW,  aS  waS 
sittd  of  Isidore,  the  philosopher;  '^  You  must  not  give  your 
people  words,  but  things  and  substantial  food.^'  ^  Let  not 
the  pec^le  be  prejudiced  in  the  matter  of  their  souls,  upon 
any  terms  whatsoever,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  speak  boldly 
in  the  cause  of  God ;  for  he  that  is  angry  when  he  is  reproved, 
is  not  to  be  considered,  excepting  only  to  be  reproved  again  ; 
jI  he  will  never  mend,  not  you,  but  he  will  have  the  worst 
of  it ;  but  if  he  ever  mends,  he  will  thank  you  for  your  love, 
and  for  your  wisdom,  and  for  your  care:  and  no  man  is 
finally  disgraced  for  speaking  of  a  truth ;  only  here,  pray  for 
the  grace,  of  prudence,  that  you  may  speak  opportunely  and 
wisdy,  lest  you  prc^t  not,  but  destroy  an  incapable  subject 

Xjastly:  The  apostle  requires  of  every  minister  of  the 
Grospd  that  his  speech  and  doctrine  should  be  axar«7f  a^arof , 
^'  unreprovable  :^  not  such  against  which  no  man  can  cavil ; 
tcx  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
etanal  Son  of  God;  and  heretics  and  schismatics  prated 
against  the  holy  apostles  and  their  excellent  sermons;  but 
ixaroYifcifdrtis  is  *  such  as  deserves  no  blame,^  and  needs  no 
pardon,  and  flatters  not  for  praise,  and  begs  no  excuses,  and 
makes  no  apologies;  a  discourse  that  will  be  justified  by  all 
the  sons  of  wisdom:,  noW  that  yours  may  be  so,  the  pre* 
ceding  rules  are  the  best  means  that  are  imaginable.  For, 
so  long  as  •  you  speak  the  pure  truths  of  God,  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Spirit,  the  necessary  things  of  faith,  the 
useful  thmgp  of  charity,  and  the  excellencies  of  holiness, 
who  can  reprove  your  doctrine  ?  But  there  is  something  more 
in  this  word,  which  the  apostle  means,  else  it  had  been  an 
useless  repetition :  and  a  man  may  speak  the  truths  of  Grod, 
and  yet  may  be  blame-worthy  by  an  importune,  unseasonable, 
and  imprudent  way  df  delivering  them,  or  for  want  of  such 
conduct^  which  will  place  him  and  his  doctrine  in  reputaticKi 
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and  advantages.      To   this .  purpose  these  advices  may  be 
useful. 

1.  Be  more  careful  to  establish  a  truth,  than  to  reprove 
an  error.  For  besides  that  a  truth  will,  when  it  is  established, 
of  itself  reprove  the  error  sufficiently ;  men  will  be  less  apt  to 
reprove  the  truth,  when  they  are  not  engaged  to  defend  their 
own  propositions  against  you.  Men  stind  upon  their  guard, 
when  you  proclaim  war  against  thdr  doctrine.  Teach  your 
doctrine  purely  and  wisely,  and  without  any  angry  reflections ; 
for  you  shall  very  hardly  persuade  him,  whom  you  go  about 
publicly  to  confute. 

58.  If  any  man  have  a  revelation  ir  a  discovery,  of  which 
thou  knowest  nothing  but  by  his  preaching,  be  not  too  quick 
to  condemn  it ;  not  only  lest  thou  discourage  his  labour  and 
stricter  inquiries  in  the  search  of  truth,  but  lest  thou  also  be  a 
fool  upon  record;  for  so  is  every  man  that  hastily  judges, 
what  he  slowly  understands.  Is  it  not  a  monument  of  a  last- 
ing reproach,  that  one  of  the  popes  of  Rome  condemned  the 
bishop  of  Sulzbach,  for  saying  that  there  were  antipodes? 
And  is  not  pope  Nicholas  deserted  by  his  own  party,  for  cor- 
recting the  sermons  of  Berengarius,  and  making  htm  recant 
into  a  worse  terror  ?  and  posterity  will  certainly  make  them- 
selves very  merry  with  the  wise  sentences  made  lately  at  Rome, 
against  Galileo,  and  the  Jansenists.  To  condemn  one  truth 
is  more  shameful,  than  to  broach  two  errors :  for  he  that,  in 
an  honest  and  diligent  inquiry,  misses  something  of  the  mark, 
will  have  the  apologies  of  human  infirmity,  and  the  praise  of 
doing  his  best ;  but  he  that  condemns  a  truth,  when  it  is  told 
him,  is  an  envious  fool,  and  is  a  murderer  of  his  brother's 
ftime,  and  his  brother^s  reason. 

3.  Let  no  man  upon  his  own  head,  reprove  the  religion 
that  is  established  by  law,  and  a  just  supreme  authority ;  for 
no  reproofs  are  so  severe,  as  the  reproofs  of  law ;  and  a  man 
will  very  hardly  defend  his  opinion,  that  is  already  con- 
demned by  the  wisdom  of  all  his  judges.  A  man's  doctrine 
possibly  may  be  true  though  against  law ;  but  it  cannot  be 
aKxrccyvcuffTOf,  ^  unreprovable  ;^  and  a  schifisnatic  can,  in  no 
case,  observe  this  rule  of  the  apostle.  If  something  may  be 
amiss  when  it  is  declared  by  laws,  much  easier  may  he  be  in 
an  ferror,  who  goes  upon  his  own  account,  and  declares  alone  : 
and,   therefore,  it  is  better   to  let  things  alone,  than  to  be 
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troublesome  to  our  superiors  by  an  impertinent  wrangling 
for  reformation.  We  find  that  somp  kings  of  Judah  were 
gUeatly  p-aised,  and  yet  they  did  not  destroy  all  the  temples 
of  the  false  gods,  which  Solomon  had  built:  and  if  such 
public  p^^ons  might  let  some  things  alone  that  were  amiss^, 
and  yet  be  innocent,  trouble  not  yourself  that  all  the  world 
is  not  amended  atcording  to  your  pattern ;  see  that  you  be 
perfect  at  home,  that  all  be  rightly  reformed  there;  as  for 
reformation  of  the  church,  God  will  never  call  you  to  an 
acQotint.  .Some  things  cannot  be  reformed,  and  very  many 
need  not,  for  all  thy  peevish  dreams ;  and  after  all,  it  is 
twenty  to  one  but-  thou  art  mistaken,  and  thy  superior  is  in 
the  ri^bt ;  and  if.  thou  wert  not  proud,  thou  wouldst  think  so 
tQo,  CertaipL  it  is,  he  that  sows  in  the  furrows  of  authority, 
his  doctrine. cannot  so  easily  be  reproved  as  he  that  ploughs 
a^d  sows  alone.  When  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  who  were  ignorant 
aad  Q90fident,  they  handled  him  with  great  rudeness,  because 
he  had  sppken  of  the  immateriality  of  the  Divine  nature ;  the 
good  man  to  escape  their  fury,  was  forced  to  give  them  crafty 
and  soft  words,  saying;  **  Vidi  faciem  vestram  ut  faciem 
Deif*  which  bef^ause  they  understood  in  the  ^nse  of  the 
anthrppomorpbites,  and  thoiight  he  did  soo  too,  they  let  him 
depart  in  peace.  When  private  persons  are  rude  against  the 
doctrine  of  authority,  they  are  seldom  in  the  right ;  but> 
therefoire,  are  the  more  fierce,  as  wanting  the  natural  supports 
of  truth)  which  are  reason  and  authority,  gentleness  and 
pkin  conviction;  and,  therefore,  they  fall  to  declamation  and 
railing,  zeal  and  cruelty,  trifling  and  arrogant  confidences. 
They  seldom  go  asunder:  it  is  the  same  word  in  Greek  that 
signifies,  *  disobedience,'  and  ^  cruelty;.'  agr^jv^f  is  both ;  *  He 
that  will  endure  no  bridle,'  ^  that  man  hath  no  mercy.' 
A^dotSgkz,  d^irvivBiac  htxiXloLs  ev  \oyois.  Confidence  is  that  which 
will  endure  no  bridle,  no  curb,  no  superior.  It  is  worse  in 
the  Hebrew ;  "  The  sons  of  Belial,"  signify  *  people  that  will 
endure  no  yoke,  no  government,  no  imposition;'  and  we  have 
found  them  so,  they  are  sons  of  Belial  indeed.  This  is  that 
avBd^BLoCf  that  kind  of  boldness  and  refractory  confidence,  that 
St.  Paul  forbids  to  be  in  a  minister  of  religion  * ;  i/.n  aiSaS*), 

» 1  Tit.  yii. 
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'  not  confideat  ;^  that  is,  let  him  be  humble  and  modest,  dis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  believing  wiser  men  than  himself; 
never  bold  against  authority,  never  relying  on  his  own  wit. 
Ad^ABvis  cerriv  a^roaS^r,  said  Aristode ;  *  that  man  is  bcdd  and 
j»esumptuous,  who  pleases  himself,^  and  sings  his  own  songs, 
all  voluntary,  nothing  by  his  book* 

Olfi  &gV9f  flnt^f  li^ris  au^a^s  7*9^f> 

Itt»^of  ^tkiretif  ifrif  mfiudietf  v*o,  said  the  tragedy  ■>. 

Every  confident  man  is  ignorant,  and  by  his  ignorance,  trott** 
blesome  to  his  oountary,.  but  will  never  do  it  honour. 

4.  Whatever  Scriptures  you  pretend  for  your  doctrine, 
take  heed  that  it  be  not  chargeable  with  foul  oonsequencet; 
that  it  lay  no  burden  upon  God,  that  it  do  not  tonpt  to 
vanity,  that  it  be  not  manifestly  serving  a  temporal  end,  and 
nothing  else;  that  it  be  not  vehemently  to  be  suspected  to 
be  a  design  of  state,  like  the  sermon  at  Faults  Cross,  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  Richard  the  Third^s  time ;  that  it  do  not  give 
countenance  and  confidence  to  a  wicked  life;  fat  then  your 
doctrine  is  reprovable  for  the  appendage,  and  the  intrinnc 
truth  or  falsehood  will  not  so  mu6h  be  inquired  after,  as  the 
visible  and  external  objection:  if  men  can  reprove  it  in  the 
outside,  they  will  inquire  no  further*  But,  above  all  things, 
nothing  so  much  will  reproach  your  doctrine,  as  if  you  preach 
it  in  a  railing  dialect ;  we  have  had  too  iotiuch  of  that  within 
these  last  thirty  years.  Optatus  observes  it  was  the  trick  of 
the  Donatists,  ^<  NuUus  vestrum  est,  qui  non  convida  nostra 
suis  tractatibus  misceat  :^'  ^^  There  is  none  of  you  but  with 
his  own  writings  mingles  our  reproadtes"^;^  you  begin  to 
read  chapters,  and  you  expound  them  to  our  injuries ;  you 
comment  upon  the  Gospel,  and  revile  your  brethren  that  are 
absent;  you  imprint  hatred  and  enmity  in  your  people's 
hearts,  and  you  teach  them  war  when  you  pretend  to  make 
them  saints.  They  that  do  so,  their  doctrine  is  not  ooLopvarpta* 
oros ;  that  is  the  least  which  can  be  said.  If  you  will  not  have 
your  doctrine  reprehensible,  do  nothing  with  offence ;  and 
above  all  offences  avoid  the  doing  or  saying  those  things, 
that  give  offence  to  the  king  and  to  the  laws,  to  the  voice  of 
Christendom,  and  the  public  customs  of  the  church  of  God. 
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Frame  your  life  aiid  pres^mp  te  the  catioQs  of  the  phur<sht 
to  the  (Joetrbes  of  antiquity t  to  thet  sens»  of  the  aaci^t  an4 
holy  fathers.  Fcht  it  i&  otherwise  in  theology,  thaa  |t  i^  in 
other  kamiiiga.  The  e^cperimeRts  of  philosophy  are  rude  at 
first,  and  the  observatioDs  weak,  and  t^e  principles  mipiioved ; 
and  he  that  made  the  first  loek,  was  not  so  good  a  wcxrkf 
mm  as  we  have  now  a  days ;  but  in  ChriiMJan  religioni  theqf 
that  were  ^t  were  best,  because  God,  and  not  mm^  wap 
the  teacher ;  and  ever  since  that,  we  have  been  unlearmng 
the  wise  notices  of  pure  religion,  and  mingling  them  with 
buman  notices,  and  human  interest.'  <^  Quod  primum,  bor 
verum:''  and  although  concerning  antiquity,  I  may  say  as  he 
in  the  tragedy®; 

I  would  have  you  be  wise  with  them,  and  under  them,  and 
follow  their  faith,  but  not  their  errors;  yet  this  can  never 
be  of  use  to  us,  till  antiquity  be  convicted  of  an  error,  by 
an  authority  great  as  her  own,  or  a  reason  greater,  and 
declared  by  an  authorized  Master  of  Sentences.  But,  how- 
ever, be  very  tender  in  reproving  a  doctrine  for  which  good 
men  and  holy  have  suflFered  martyrdom,  and  of  which  they 
have  made  public  confession;  for  nothing  reproves  a  doc- 
trine so  much  as  to  venture  it  abroad  with  so  much  scandal 
and  objection :  and  what  reason  can  any  schismatic  have 
against  the  common  prayer-book,  able  to  weigh  against  that 
argument  of  blood,  which  for  the  testimony  of  it  was  shed 
by  the  Queen  Mary  martyrs  ?  I  instance  the  advice  in  this 
particular,  but  it  is  true  in  all  things  else  of  the  like  nature. 
It  was  no  ill  advice,  whoever  gave  it  to  the  favourite  of  a 
prince ;  *^  Never  make  yourself  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
church ;  for  their  interest  is  so  complicated  with  the  public, 
and  their  calling  is  so  dear  to  God,  that  one  way  or  other, 
one  time  or  other,  God  and  man  will  be  their  defender." — 
The  same  I  say  concerning  authority  and  antiquity;  never 
do  any  thing,  never  say  or  profess  any  thing  against  it: 
for  besides  that  if  you  follow  their  measures,  you  will  be 
secured  in  your  faith,  and  in  your  main  duty ;  even  in  smaller 
things,  they  will  be  sure  to  carry  the  cause  against  you,  and 
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no  man  is  able  to  bear  the  reproach  of  (Singularity.  It  was 
in  honour  spoken  of  St.  Malachias,  my  predecessor  in  the 
(see  of  iDown,  in  his  life  written  by  St.  Bernard ;  '^  ApostoUcas 
jsanctiones  et  decreta  Ss.  pp.  in  cunctis  ecclefiiis  statnebat.^ 
I  hope  to  do  something  of  this  for  your  help  and  service,  if 
God  gives  me  life,  and  health,  and  oppdrtunity :  but  for  the 
presait,  I  have  done*  These  rules  if  you  observe,  your  doc- 
trine will  be  dKalayvofarofy  *  it  will  need  no  pardon;'  and  avey 
jtXvflofy  *  never  to  be  reproved  in  judgm^it.'  I  conclude  all 
with  the  wise  saying  of  Bensirach :  ^<  Extol  not  thyself  in 
the  counsel  of  thine  own  heart,  that  thy  soul  be  not  torn  in 
pieces  as  a  bull  straying  alone ^»'' 
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If,  in  this  life  ordy^  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are,  of  dU 
men,  most  miserable. — 1  Cor.  xv.  19. 

When  Grod,  in  his  infinite  and  eternal  wisdom,  had  decreed 
to  giye  to  man  a  life  of  labour,  and  a  body  of  mortality ;  a 
state  of  contingency,  and  a  compo^tion  of  fighting  elements ; 
and  having  designed  to  be  glorified  by  a  free  obedience, 
would  .also  pamit  i^  in  the  world,  and  sufier  evil  men  to  go 
(XI  in  their  wickedness,  to  prevail  in  their  impious  machina- 
tions, to  vex  the  souls,  and  grieve  the  bodies  of  the  righteous, 
he  knew  that  this  would  not  only  be  very  hard  to  be  sufiered 
by  his  servants,  but  also  be  very  difficult  to  be  understood  by 
them  who  know  God  to  be  a  ^  Law^ve:'  a3  well  as  a  '  Lord  f 
a  ^  Judge^  as  well  as  a  '  King ;'  a  '  Father'*  as  well  as  a 
<  Rularf  and  that,  in  order  to.  his  own  gloiy,  and  far  the 
BMOiifestation  of  his  goodness,  he  had  promised  to  reward  his 
servants,  to  give  good  to  them  that  did  good :  therefore,  to 
take  off  all  preju^ces,  and  evil  resentments,  and  temptations, 
whidbi  wight  trouble  those  good  men  who  sufiered  evil  things, 
— 4ie  was  plteaed  to  do  two  great  thii^  whkh. might  confirm. 
i3»  ioitis^  asid  endear  the  services,  and  entertain  the  hopes  of 
Aem  who  are  indeed  ins  servants,  but  yet  were  very  iU  used 
in  the  aocldelita  of  this  world. 

1.  The  ione^  was,  that  ht  sent  his  son  into  the  world  to 
take  upon  him  our  nature ;  and  him,  being  the  ^  Captain  of  our 
Sdlyadkin,  he  Wbudd  perfeet  through  sufierangs;^  that  no  man 
might  think  it  much  to  eufl^r,  when  €rod  spared  not  his  own 
Son ;  and  every  man  might  submit  to  the  necessity,  when  the 
Christ  of  God  was  not  exempt ;  and  yet  that  no  man  should 
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fear  the  event  which  was  to  follow  such  sad  leginnings, 
when  ^  it  behoved  even  Christ  to  suffer,  and  so  to  enter  into 
glory/ 

2.  The  other  great  thing  was,  that  God  did  not  only  by 
revelation,  and  the  sermons  of  the  prophets  to  his  church, 
but  even  to  all  mankind  competently  teach,  and  effectively 
persuade,  that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die ;  but  that  although 
things  were  ill  here,  yet  they  should  be  well  hereafter ;  that 
the  evils  of  this  life  were  short  and  tolerable,  and  that  to  the 
good,  who  usually  feel  most  of  them,  they  should  end  in 
honour  and  advantages.  And,  therefore,  Cicero  had  reason 
on  his  side  to  conclude,,  that  there  is  to  be  a  time  and  place 
after  this  life,  wherein  the  wicked  shall  be  punished,  and  the 
virtuous  well  rewarded,  when  he  considered  that  Orpheus 
iand  Socrates,  Palamedes  and  Thraseas,  Lucretia  and  Papi- 
nian,  were  either  slain  or  oppressed  to  death  by  evil  men. 
But  to  us  Christians,  e!  /x^  eTrax^if  E<rriv  el^eiV,  viw  Uavw^, 
awoJg JcTx^a*,  as  Plato^s  ■  expression  is ;  we  have  a  necessity  to 
declare,  and  a  demonstration  to  prove  ity«  when  we  read  that 
Abel  died  by  the  hands  of  Cain,  who  was  so  ignorant,  that 
though  he  had  malice  and  strength,  yet  he  had  scarce  art 
enough  to  kill  him ;  when  we  read  that  John  the  Baptist, 
Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles,  and  his  whole  army  of 
martyrs,  died  under  the  violence  of  evil  meti ;  when  virtue 
made  good  ra^n  pdor,  and  free 'speaking  of  braVe  truths  made 
the  wise  to  lo^e  their  liberty;  when  an  excellent  life  hastened 
ah  opprobious  death,  and  the  obeying  God  destroyed  our- 
8elve&;  it  was  but.  time  to  look  about  for  anotb^  tstate'of 
things,  where  justice  i^ould  rule,  and<  virtue  find  her  own 
portion :  where  the  men  that^  were,  like  to  God  in  mercy  and 
justice,  shoiild  also  partake  of  his  felicity:  aoid,  therefore, 
imen  cast  out  every,  line,  la^d  turned  every  Btone^  and  tried 
every  argument,  and  sometixiics  proired  it  weU';  and  when 
they  did  not,  yet  they  believed  «troBjgiy ;  and  ihey  were 
sure  of  the  thing,  even  .when  they  were  not  sure  of.  the 
argument. 

Thus,  therefore,  would  the  old  priestys  of  the  capitol,  and 
the  ministers  of  Apollo,  and  the  mystic  persona  at   ti^eir 
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or^des  believe,  when  they  made  Apotheoses  of  virtu6us  and 
braver  persons,  ascrifaing  every  braver  man  into  the  number  of 
their  gods :  Hercules  and  Romulus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Liber 
Pater  ^,  him  that  taught  the  use  of  vines,  and  her  that  taught 
the^i  the  use  of  com.  For  they  knew  that  it  must  needs  be, 
that  they  who  like  to  God  do  excellent  things,  must  like  to 
God  have  an  excellent  portion. 

T^is  leamii^  they  also  had  from  Pherecydes  the  Syrian, 
from  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  and  from  Zamolxis  the  Gete,  from 
the  ne^hbours  of  Euj^ates,   and  the  inhtJsitants  by  Ister, 
who  were  called  a^avarH^ny-nf,  ^  Immottalists ;'  because,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  dark  notices  of  things,  they  saw  this  clearly, 
on  dy»6ai  voioXfvrssovK  dvodawuvTMy  dXki  ^^oOai  h  x^^^^  rovroVf 
hot  ^iyoixsi  r%  vivrec  dyadd;  ^^  that  virtuous  and  good  men  do 
not  die,  but  their  souls  do  go  into  blessed  regions,  where  they 
shall  enjoy  all  good  things  ;^^   and  it  was  never  known  that 
ever  any  good  man  was  of  another  opinion.     Hercules  and 
Themistodes,  Epaminondas  and  Cicero,  Socrates  and  Cimon, 
Ennius  and  Phidias,  all  the  flower  of  mankind  have  preached 
this  truth.     TSj/plors^a  rd  rm  S'sio/v  dvipSJv  fAayreuf^dlaf  ^  rd  rm 
tim'  (A  SI  l«'igix6'(rraT0i  itdvla.  gro*oj/<Tiv,  bsSfs  av  Is  tov  tir^Ha  j^ovov 
tu  djtovwm.     '^  The  discourfdngs  and  prophesyings  of  divine 
men  are  much  more  proper  and  excellent  than  of  others,  be- 
cause  they  do  equal  and  good  things,  until  the  time  comes  that 
they  shall  hear  well  for  them :  rsxpiTi^iov  is  TroioviAMy  on  l^rri  rts 
aiadvi(Tis  rsiveojai  rm  £v3'«$€*  a\  ii  ^iXnarai  ^vyjsu  [LotylsuovTM 
roLvrof,  ovrws  6X^*v  al  Se  ptoxS^f  oTaran  o^  -^aaly,     **  And  this  is 
the  sign,  that  when  we  die  we  have  Ufe  and  discerning ;  be- 
cause though  the  wicked  care  not  for  believing  it,  yet  all  the 
prophets  and  the  poets,  the  wise  and  the  brave  heroes  say 
so  j''  they  are  the  words  of  Plato.     For  though  that  which  is 
conqpounded  of  elements,  returns  to  its   material  and  cor- 
ruptible principles,   yet  the  soul,   which  is  a  particle  of  the 
Divine  breath,  returns  to  its  own  Divine  original,  where  there 
is  no  death  or  dissolution :  and  because  the  understanding  is 
neither  hot  nor  cold,   it  hath   no   moisture   in  it,   and   no 
dryness,  it  follows  that  it  hath  nothing  of  those  substances, 
concerning  which  alone  we  know  that  they  are  corruptible. 
There  is  nothing  corruptible  that  we  know  of,  but  the  four 
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elements,  and  their  sons  and  diai^hters :  nothing  dke  that  ean 
discourse,  that  can  reflect  in  perfect  circles  upon  their  own  im- 
perfect actions;  nothing  tanSQ  that  can  see  God,  and  ocmverse 
with  spirits,  that  can  govern  by  laws  and  wise  propositions. 
For  fire  and  water  can  be  tjrrannical,  but  not  govern;  they 
can  bear  every  thing  down  that  stands  before  them,  and  rudli 
like  the  people;  but  not  rule  like  judges,  and  therefore  they 
perish  as  tumults  sace  dissolved.  A^hrerai  ii  rov  vot)v  fxovov 
t^ft&iy  hretmivaif  xal  9'Etby  ^YiM  fAWOTt*  oiHe  yip  dSrotf  rri  eiepyii^ 
xwywnX  (TUfpiMnnii  hi^€W  says  Aristotle*!  ^  But  the  soul 
only  comes  fixmi  abroad,  from  a  Divine  principle  (for  so  saith 
the  Scripture, — <*  God  breathed  into  Adam  the  spirit  of  life^) : 
and  that  which  in  operation  does  not  communieate  with  the 
body,^  shall  have  no  part  in  its  corruption. 

Thus  far  tbey  were  right;  but  whoi  they  descended  to 
particulars,  they  fdUi  into  error.  That  the  rewards  of  virtue 
were  to  be  hereafter,  that  they  w^re  sure  of;  that  the  soul 
was  to  survive  the  calamities  of  this  world,  and  the  death  of 
the  body,  that  they  were  sure  of;  and  upon  this  account  they 
did  bravely  and  virtuously :  and  yet  they  that  thought  best 
amongst  them,  believed  that  the  souls  departed  should  be  re- 
invested widi  other  bodies,  aocordiifg  to  the  dispodtiohs  and 
caparities  of  this  life. 

Thus  Orpheus,  who  sang  well,  should  transmigrate  into  a 
swan ;  and  the  soul  of  Thamyris,  who  bad  as  good  a  vcHce  as 
he,  i^uld  wander  till  it  w^re  ccmfined  to  the  body  of  a 
nightingale ;  Ajax  to  a  lion,  Agamemnon  to  an  eagle,  tyrant 
pnndes  into  wolves  and  hawks,  the  lasdvious  into  asses  and 
goats,  the  drunkards  into  swine,  the  crafty  statestnen  into 
bees  and  pismires,  and  Thersites  to  an  ape.  T%$s  fancy  of 
dieirs  prevailed  much  amongst  the  common  people,  and  the 
uniAstructed  amongst  the  Jews ;  for  when  Christ  appeared  so 
glorious  in  miracle,  Herod  presently  fancied  him  to  be  the 
soul  of  John  the  Baptist  in  another  body ;  and  the  common 
people  said  he  was  Elias,  or  Jeremias,  or  one  t)P  the  old 
prophets.  And  true  it  is,  that  although  God  was  pleased,  in 
all  times,  to  communicate  to  mankind  notices  of  the  other 
world,  sufficient  to  encourage  virtues,  and  to  contest  ag^nst 
the  rencounters  of  the  world,-^yet  he  was  ever  sparing  ih 
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teHkig  the  eecretd  of  it;  and  when  St.  Paul  had  his  rbpture 
into  heaten,  he  saw  fine  things,  and  heard  strange  words^  but 
they  were  app^ra,  ^imSa^  ^^  words  that  he  could  not  speak,^ 
and  secrets  that  he  could  not  understuid,  and  secrets  that  he 
could  not  communicate.  For  as  a  man  staring  upon  ths 
brbAd  eye  of  the  sun  at  his  noon  of  Solsdce,  feels  his  heat, 
and  dwdils  in  light,  and  loses  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  and 
paroeives  nothing  distinctly;  but  i&e  organ  is  coi^ounded, 
and  the  faculty  amazed  with  too  big  a  beauty :  so  was  St. 
Paul  in  his  ecstacy ;  he  saw  that  he  could  see  hothing  to  be 
told  bdiow^  and  he  perceived  the  gl(»ies  were  too  big  tix  flesh 
and  blood,  and  that  the  beauties  of  serrate  souls  were  not 
to  be  understood  by  the  soul  in  conjunction ;  and,  therrfore, 
after  all  the  fine  things  that  he  saw,  we  only  know  what  we 
knew  before,  viz,  that  the  soul  can  live  when  the  body  is 
dead ;  that  it  can  subsist  without  the  body ;  that  tiiere  are 
very  great  glories  reserved  for  them  that  serve  God;  that 
they  who  die  in  Christ,  shall  live  with  him ;  that  the  body  is 
a  prison,  and  the  soul  is  in  fetters,  while  we  -are  alive ;  aUd 
that  when  llie  body  dies,  the  soul  springs  and  leapd  from  her 
prison,  and  enters  into  the  first  liberty  of  (he  sons  of  God. 
Now  much  of  this  did  rely  upon  the  Same  argument,  upon 
which  the  wise  Gentiles  of  cAA  concluded  the  immortality  ol* 
the  soul ;  even  because  we  are  here  very  miserable  and  very 
poor :  we  are  rick,  and  we  are  afflicted ;  we  do  well,  and  we 
are  disgraced ;  we  speak  well,  and  we  are  derided ;  we  tell 
truths,  and  few  believe  us ;  but  the  proud  are  exalted,  and 
the  wicked  are  delivered,  and  evU  men  reign  over  us,  and  the 
covetous  snatdi  our  little  bundles  of  money  from  us,  and  the 
*  fiscus '  gathers  our  rents ;  and  every  where  the  wisest  and  the 
be(^t  men  are  oppressed;  but,  theref^H^e,  because  it  is  thus, 
and  thus  it  is  not  well,  we  hope  for  some  great  good  thing 
hereafter.  "  For  if,  in  this  life  only,  we  had  hope,'' — ^then  we 
Christians,  all  we  to  whom  persecution  is  -  allotted  for  oui" 
portion,  we  who  must  be  patient  under  the  cross,  and  receive 
injuries,  and  say  nothing  but  prayers, — "  we  certainly  were  of 
all  inen  the  most  miserable.'" 

Well  then :  in  this  life  we  see  plainly  that  our  portion  is 
not ;  here  we  have  hopes ;  but  not  here  only,  we  shall  go  into 
asiother  place,  where  we  shall  have  more  hopes:  our  fkith 
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shall  have  more  evidence,  it  shall  be  of  things  seen  afar  off; 
and  our  hopes  shall  be  of  more  csertainty  and  perspicuity,  and 
next  to  possession ;  we  shall  have  very  much  good,  and  be 
very  sure  of  mudi  more.  Here  then  are  iiiree  propositions 
to  be  considered. 

1.  The  servants  of  God  in  this  world  are  very  miserable, 
were  it  not  for  thdr  hopes  of  what  is  to  roine  hei«after. 

2.  Though  this  be  a  place  of  hopes,  yet  we  have  not  our 
h<^>e8  only  here.  "  If  in  this  Hfe  only  we  had  hopes,''  saitb 
the  Apostle ;  meaxaxig^  that  in  another  life  also  we  have  hopes; 
not  only  metonymicaUy^  taking  hopes  for  the  thing  we?  hope 
for ;  but  properly^  and  for  the  acts,  objedts,  and  causes  of 
hope.  In  this  state  of  separation  the  godly  shall  have  the  vast 
joys  of  a  certain  intuitive  hope,  according  to  their  several 
proportions  and  capacities. 

3.  The  consummation  and  perfection  of  their  felicity,  when 
all  their  nuseries  shall  be  changed  into  gbries,  is  in  the  world 
to  come,  after  the  resurrection  of  tbe.dead ;  which  is  the  main 
thing  which  St.  Paul  here  intends. 

.  1.  The  servants  of  God  in  this  life  are  calamitous  and 
afflicted ;  they  must  live  under  the  cross.  ^^  He  that  will  be 
my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and.  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me,"  said  our  glorious  Lord  and  Master •  And  we  see 
this  prophetic  pr^pept  (for  it  is  both  a  prophecy  and  a  com- 
mandment, and,  therefore,  shall  be  obeyed  whether  we  will 
or  no,)  but  I  say,  we  see  it  verified  by  the  expei^ience  of  eveiy 
day.  For  here  the  violent  oppress  the  meek  ;  and  they  that 
are  charitable,  shall  receive  injuries.  The  apostles  who 
preached  Christ  crucified,  were  themselves  persecuted,  and 
put  to  violent  deaths ;  and  Christianity  itself,  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  was  the  public  hatred ;  and  yet  then  it  was  that 
men  loved  God  best,  andsuffered  more  for  him;  then,  they 
did  most  good,  and  least  of  evil.  In  this  world,  men  thrive 
by  villany;  and  lying  and  deceiving  is  accounted  just;  and 
to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise;  and  tyranny  is  honourable;  and 
though  little  thefts,  and  petty  mischiefs,  are  interrupted  by 
the  laws ;  yet  if  a  mischief  become  public  and  great,  acted  1^ 
princes,  and  effected  by  armies,  and  robberies  be  done  by 
whole  fleets,  it  is  virtue,  and  it  is  glory :  it  fills  the  mouths 
of  fools  that  wonder,  and  employs  the  pens  of  witty  men. 
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that  eat  the  bread  of  flattery.  How  many  thousand  bqttles 
of  tears,  and  how  many  millions  of  sighs  does  God  every  day 
record,  while  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  pray  unto  him,  wor- 
ship him,  speak  great  things  of  his  holy  name,  study  to  please 
him,  beg  for  helps  that  they  may  become  gracious  in  hia  eyes, 
and  are  so,  and  yet  never  sing  in  all  their  life,  but  when  they 
sing  God^s  praises  out  of  duty,  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  hopeful 
spirit,  living  only  upon  the  future,  weary  of  to-day,  and  sus- 
tained only  by  the  hope  of  to-morrow's  event .?  and  after  all, 
their  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping  and  looking  upon  distances,  as 
knowing  they  shall  never  be  happy  till  the  ^  new  heavens  and 
the  jiew  earth  ^  appear* 

But  I  need  not  instance  in  the  *  miserabili,^  in  them  that 
dwell  in  dungeons,  aind  lay  their  head  in  places  of  trouble 
and  disease:  take  those  servants  of  God  .who  have  greatest 
plepty,  who  are  encircled  with  blessings,  whom  this  world 
calls  prosperous,  and  see  if  they  have  .not  fightings  within, 
and  crosses  without,  contradiction  of  accidents,  and  perpe- 
tuity of  temptations,  the  devil  assaulting  them,  and  their  own 
weakness  betraying  them ;  fears  .encompassing  them  round 
abqi^t,  lest  they  lose  the  favour  of  God,  and  shame  sitting 
heavily  upon  them,  when  they  remember  how  often  they  talk 
foolishly,  and  lose  their  duty,  and  dishonour  their  greatest 
relations,  and  walk  unworthy  of  those  glories  which  they 
would  fain  obtain;  and  all  this  is  besides  the  unavoidable 
accidents  of  mortality,  sickly  bodies,  troublesome  times^ 
changes  of  government,  loss  of  interests,  unquiet  and  peevish 
accidents  round  about  them :  so  that  when  they  consider  to 
what  they  are  primarily  obliged;  that  they  must  in  some 
instances  deny  their  appetite,  in  others  they  must  quit  their 
relations,  in  all  they  must  deny  themselves,  when  their  natural 
or  secular  danger  tempts  to  sin  or  danger ;  and  that  for  the 
support  of  their  wills,  and  the  strengthening  their  resolutions, 
against  the  arguments  and  solicitation  of  passions,  they  have 
nothing  but  the  promises  of  another  world ;  they  will  easily 
see  that  all  the  splendour  of  their  condition,  which  fools 
admire,  and  wise  men  use  temperately,  and  handle  with  cau- 
tion, as  they  try  the  edge  of  a  razor,  is  so  far  from  making 
them  recompense  for  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  that  the 
reserves  and  expectations  of  the  next  'is,  that  conjugation  of 
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aids,  by  which  only  they  can  well  and  wisely  bear  the  cahh 
mitieB  of  their  present  plenty. 

But  if  we  look  round  abcmt  us,  and  see  how  many  righteous 
causes  are  oppressed,  how  many  good  men  are  reproached, 
how  rdigion  is  persecuted,  upon  what  strange  principles  the 
matest  prinees  of  the  world  transact  their  greatest  afiairs,  how 
easily  they  make  wars,  and  how  suddenly  they  break  leagues; 
and  at  what  expense,  and  vast  pensbns,  they  corrupt  each 
other'^8  offlci^rs ;  and  how  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  watches 
to  devour  one  another :  and  they  that  are  devoured  are  com- 
monly the  best,  the  poor  and  the  harmless,  the  gentle  and 
uncrafty,  the  simple  and  religious ;  and  then  how  many  ways 
all  good  mea  are  exposed  to  danger ;  and  that  our  scene  of 
duty  lies  as  much  in  passive  graces  as  in  active ;  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  is  a  place  of  wasps  and  insects,  c^  vipers 
tfid  dragons,  of  tigers  and  bears ;  but  the  sheep  are  eaten  by 
men,  or  devoured  by  wolves  and  foxes,  or  die  of  the  rot ;  and 
when  they  do  not,  yet  every  year  they  redeem  their  lives  by 
^ving  their  fleece  and  their  milk,  and  must  die,  when  thdr 
death  will  pay  the  charges  of  the  knife. 

Now,  from  this,  I  say,  it  was  that  the  v^ry  heathen,  Plutarch 
and  CicBTo,  Pythagoras  a:nd  Hierocles,  Plato  and  many  others, 
did  argue'and  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a  day  of  recompenses 
to  come  hereafter,  which  would  set  all  right  again :  and  from 
hence  also  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  did  convince  the  Sad- 
ducees  in  their  fond  and  pertinacious  denying  of  the  resurrec- 
tion :  for  that  is  the  meaniiig  of  that  argument,  which  our 
blessed  Lord  did  choose  as  being  clearly  and  infallibly  the 
aptest  of  any  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  the  resurrection ; 
and  though  the  deduction  is  not  at  first  so  plain  and  evident, 
yet  upon  nearer  intuition,  the  interpretation  is  easy,  and  the 
argument  excellent  and  proper. 

For  it  is  observed  by  the  learned  an^ong  the  Jews,  that  when 
God  is  by  way  of  particular  relation,  and  especial  benediction, 
appropriated  to  any  one,  it  is  intended  that  Grod  is  to  him 
«  a  rewarder  and  benefactor,'  ®w  evs^irnf^  ©eoV  pwff&awroSorwf ; 
for  that  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last,  that  every  man 
believes  and  feds  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  St.  Paul  sums  up 
the  Grentiles'  creed  in  this  compendium :  "  He  that  cometh  to 
God,  must  believe  that  God  is ;  and  diat  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
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them  thut  diligemljr  seek  him^.'*^  And  aft  it  isi  in  the  inde- 
finite expresfiiDn,  so  it  is  in  the  limited ;  as  it  is  in  the  abso- 
lute, so  also  in  the  relativa  God  is  the  rewaider ;  and  to  be 
their  God,  is  lo  be  their  rewarder,  to  be  their  benefactor,  and 
their  gradous  Lord.  ♦*  Ego  ei?o  Deus  vester,''—*'  I  will  be 
your  God ;''  that  is,  <  I  will  do  you  good,'  says  Aben  Esra ; 
toad  Philo  ^  ro  ii  0£or  eLloinof  loov  &rri  rUfb  x^^Iq^umvoj*,  o^  rore 
^cv,  «(hrt  a  oiy  abI  ii,  jtau  tnmx&f-  ^^  '^he  ev^asting  God» 
fbat  is,  as  if  he  had  said,  oik  lliat  will  do  you  good ;  not  some^ 
times  some^  and  sbmetimes  ncme  at  all,  but  frequaitly,  and  for 
tv^i*^  and  this  we  find  also  observed,  by  St.  Paul :  ^<  Wh0:ep> 
fore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  qaUed  their  God^T  and  tM 
by  whidh  th&  idatiye^appellative  is  yeiified,  is  the  cosftsequent 
benefit;  He  is  <^  called  their  God;  for  he  hath  provided  for 
them  a  dty." 

Upon  this  account,  the  argimtent  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
is  this:  ^^  Gtxiis  tfaeGod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob;^^ 
that  is,  the  graoibu8  God,  the  benefactor,  the  rewarder;  and* 
therefore,  Abraham  is  not  dead,  but  is  £dlen  asleep,  and  be 
shall  be  restored  in  the  resurrection  to  receive  those  blessings 
and  rewards,  by  the  title  of  whidb,  God  was  called  the  ^  God 
of  Abraham/  For  in  this  wbrld  .Abraham  had  not  tibat 
harvest  of  blessings,  which  is  consigned  by  that  glorious 
appdilative ;  he  was  an  exik  from  his  country ;  he  stood  tax 
off  from  the  possession  of  his  hopes ;  he  lived  in  ambulatory 
life ;  he  «pent  most  of  his  days  without  an  heir ;  he  had  a 
oonstant  piety ;  and,  at  the  latter  end  c^  his  life,  one  great 
Messing  was  given  him  ^  and  because  that  was  allayed  by  the 
anger  of  has  wife,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  handmaid,  and  the 
ejection  of  Isfanmdi,  and  the  danger  of  the  lad ;  and  bis  great 
calamity  about  the  matter  of  Isaac^s  sacrifice;  and  all  his 
faith,  and  patience,  and  piety,  was  rewarded  with  nothing  but 
promises  of  things  a  great  way  off;  and  before  the  posses* 
sion  of  them,  he  went  out  of  this  world:  it  is  undaoiably 
certain  that  God,  who,  after  the  departure  of  the  patriarchs, 
did  still  love  to^  be  called  ^  their  God,'  did  intend  to  signify 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  a  state  of  life,  and  a  capacity 
df  those  greatest  blessings,  which  were  tbe  foundation  of  that 
title  and  that  lotion,    ~^  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
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of  the  living  ;^  but  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  other 
patriarchs;  therefcnre  they  are  not  dead ;  dead  to  this  world, 
but  aBve  to  Grod ;  that  is,  though  this  life  be  lost,  yet  they 
shall  have  another  and  a  better;  a  life  in  whidi  God  shall 
manifest  himself  to  be  their  God,  to  all  the  purposes  of  benefit 
and  eternal  blessings.  «.vr>- 

This  argument  was  summed  up  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  sense 
of  it  is  thus  rendered  by  St.  Clement,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as 
himself  testifies :  ^'  Si  Deus  est  Justus,  animus  est  immortalis  ;^ 
which  is  perfectly  rendered  hy  the  words  of  my  text :  ^^  If  in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope,  then  are  we  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable  ;^  because  this  cannot  be,  that  Grod  who  is  just  and 
good,  should  suffer  them  that  heartily  serve  him,  to  be  really 
and  finally  miserable ;  and  yet  in  this  world  they  are  so,  very 
frequently;  therefore,  in  another  world,  they  shall  live  to 
receive  a  full  recompense  of  reward.     . 

Neither  is  this  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  die  servants  of 
Grod  were  so  wholly  forsaken  of  him  in  this  worU,  and  so 
permitted  to  the  nudice  of  evil  men,  or  the  asperities  of  for- 
tune, that  they  have  not  many  refrediiments,  and  great  com- 
forts,' and  the  perpetual  festivities  of  a  holy  conscience ;  for 
<^  God  my  maker  is  he  that  giveth  songs  in  the  night,*"  said 
Elihu®;  that  is,  God,  as  a  reward,  giveth  a  cheerful  spirit, 
and  makes  a  man  to  sing  with  joy,  when  other  m&a.  are  sad 
with  the  solemn  darkness,  and  with  the  affrights  of  consdencey 
and  with  the  illusions  of  the  night.  But  God,  who  intends 
vast  portions  of  felicity  to  his  children,  does  not  reckon  these 
httle  joys  into  the  account  of  the  portion  of  his  elect.  The 
good  things  which  they  have  in  this  world,  ai^e  not  littl^  if 
we  account  the  joys  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  oonacienoe, 
amongst  things  valuable ;  yet  whatsoever  it  is ;  all  of  it,  all 
the  blessings  of  themselves,  and  of  thar  posterity,  and  of 
their  relatives,  for  their  sakes,  are  cast  in  for  -intermediial  en- 
tertainments ;  but  ^  their  good,^  and  their  p*epared  portion 
shall  be  hereafter.  But  for  the  evil  itself,  which  they  must 
suffer  and  overcome,  it  is  such  a  portion  of  this  life,  as  our 
blessed  Saviour  had ;  injuries  and  temptations,  care  and  per* 
secutions,  poverty  and  labour,  humility  and  patience:  it  is 
well;  it  is  very  well;  and  who  can  long  for,  <»:  expect  better 
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here ;  when  his  Lord  and  Saviour  had  a  state  of  things,  so 
very  much  worse  than  the  worst  of  our  calamities  ?  but  bad 
as  it  is,  it  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  better ;  because  it  is 
the  high  way  of  the  cross ;  it  is  Jacob's  ladder,  upon  which 
the  saints  and  the  King  of  Saints  did  descend,  and  at  last 
ascend  to  heaven  itself;  and  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  the  method 
and  inlet  to  the  best ;  it  is  a  sharp,  but  it  is  a  short  step  to 
bliss :  for  it  is  remarkable,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  La- 
zarus, that  the  poor  man,  the  afflicted  saint,  died  first.  Dives 
being  permitted  to  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  to  his  delicious 
fare,  and  (which  he  most  of  all  needed)  to  a  space  of  re- 
pentance :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  poor  man  was  rescued 
from  his  sad  portion  of  this  life,  and  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  ;  where  he  who  was  denied  in  this  world,  to  be  feasted 
even  with  the  portion  of  dogs,  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  patriarch,  that  is,  in  the  highest  room ;  for  so  it  was  in 
their  *  discubitus,'  or  lying  down  to  meat,  the  chief  guest,  the 
most  beloved  person,  did  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  the  master 
of  the  feast ;  so  St.  John  did  lean  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus, 
and  so  did  Lazarus  upon  the  breast  of  Abraham;   or  else 
xoX«'6s-  'Af/?aap{.,  ^  sinus  Abrahami*  may  be  rendered  *  the  bay 
of  Abraham,^  alluding  to  the  place  of  rest,  where  ships  put  in 
after  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  navigation  ;  the  storm  was 
quickly  over  with  the  poor  man,  and  the  angel  of  God  brought 
the  g6od  man^s  soul  to  a  safe  port,  where  he  should  be  dis^ 
turbed  no  more :  and  so  saith  the  Spirit ;  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  for  they  rest  from  their  labours." 
But  this  brings  me  to  the  second  great  inquiry  ;  if  here  we 
live  upon  hopes,  and  that  this  is  a  place  of  hopes,  but  not  this 
only ;  what  other  place  is  there,  where  we  shall  be  blessed  in 
our  hope,  where  we  shall  rest  from  our  labour  and  our  fear, 
and  have  our  hopes  in  perfection ;  that  is,  all  the  pleasures 
which  can  come  from  the  greatest   and   the  most  excellent 
hope? 

**  Not  in  this  life  only :" — So  my  text.  Therefore  here- 
after ;  as  soon  as  we  die ;  as  soon  as  ever  the  soul  goes  from 
the  body,  it  is  blessed.  Blessed^  I  say,  but  not  perfect;  it 
rejoices  in  peace  and  a  holy  hope  :  here  we  have  hopes  mingled 
-with  fear,  there  our  hope  is  heightened  with  joy  and  confi- 
dence ;  it  is  all  the  comfort  that  can  be,  in  the  expectation 
of  unmeasurable  joys:  it  is  only,  not  fruition,  not  the  joys 
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of  a  perfect  possession ;  but  less  than  that,  it  is  eyery  good 
thing  else. 

But  that  I  may  make  my  way  plain :  I  must  first  remove 
an  objection,  which  seems  to  overthrow  this  whple  affair, 
St.  Paul  intends  these  words  of  my  text,  as  an  argument  tq 
prove  the  resurrection ;  we  shall  rise  again  with  our  bodies ; 
for  "  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope,  then  we  were  of  all  meii 
most  miserable  ;^  meaning,  that  unless  there  be  a  resurre^tioni 
there  is  no  good  for  us  any  where  else ;  but  if  *f  they  who 
die  in  the  Lord,"  were  happy  before  the  resurrection,  th^n  we 
were  not  of  all  men  most  miserable,  though  there  were  to  be 
tto  resurrection ;  for  the  godly  are  presently  happy.  So.  that 
one  must  fail ;  either  the  resurrection,  or  the  intermedial  hap. 
piness ;  the  proof  of  one  relies  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
other  ;  and  because  we  can  no  other  ways  be  happy,  therefore, 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  if  the  godly,  instantly  upoix  their 
dissolution,   had   the  vision  beatifical,    it  is   very  true^  that 
they  were  not  most  miserable,  though  there  be  no  resu^ec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  though  the  body  were  turned  into  jts  ori- 
ginal nothing :   for  the  joys  of  the  sight  of  God  would,  in. 
the  soul  alone,  make   them  infinite  recompense  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  this  world.     But  that  which  tlie  saints  ha,ve  after 
their  dissolution,  being  only  the  comforts  of  a  holy  hope,  the, 
argument  remains  good:   for  these  intermedial  hopes  being 
m>thing  at  aU,  but  in  relation  to  the  Resurrection^  these  hopes, 
do  not  destroy,  but  confirm  it  rather ;  and  if  the  resurrection, 
were  not  to  be,  we  should  neither  have  any  hopes,  here,  nor 
hop^s  hereafter,  and  therefore  the  aposde^s  word  is,  ^'  If  here 
only  we  had  hopes  ^  that  is,  if  ou;r  hopes  only  related  to  this 
life ;  but  because  our  hopes  only  relate  to  the  life  to  come, 
and  even  after  this  life,  we  are  still  but  in  the  regions  of  an 
eplarged  hope,  this  life,  [and  that  interval  are  both  but  the- 
same  argument  to  infer  a  resurrection :  for  they  are  the  hopes, 
of  th^t  state,  and  the  joys  of  those  hopes,  and  it  iijf  the  com&rt 
of  that  joy,  which  makes  them  blessed  who  die  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus* 

And  now  to  the  proposition  itself. 

In  the    state  of   separation,  the   souls   departed   perceive 
the  bl^^ing  and  comfort  of  their  labours;  they  are  alive  after, 
dieath  ;  and  after  death,  immediately  they  find  gc^  refr^h* 
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mentd*  ^^  JuBtorum  anime  in  maau  Dei  Mint»  ^t  iKm  tangel 
iUos  tonnentuia  mortis :"  "  The  torments  of  death  shall  not 
touch  the  aouls  of  the  righteous,  because  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  Crod'.^  And  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  we  find  him  talking  with  our  blessed  Sayiour  in  his 
transfiguration  upon  mount  Tabor :  and  as  Mosea  was  theti>  so 
are  all  the  saints  immediately  after  death,  ^^  prsesentes  apud 
Dominum,"  ^^  they  are  present  with  the  Ijoxd  ;**  and  to  be  8o« 
is  not  a  state  of  death ;  and  yet  of  this  it  is^  that  St  Paul 
affirms  it  to  be  much  better  than  to  be  alive. . 

And  this  was  the  undoubted  saatenee  of  the  Jews  beibr^ 
Christ,  and  since ;  and  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour  told  the 
converted  thief,  that  he  should  ^<  that  day  be  with  him  id 
paradise.^    Now  without  peradventure,  he  spake  so  as  he 
was  to  be  understood :  meaning  by  ^  paradise,'  that  which  the 
schools  and  pulpits  of  the  Bablnns  did  usually  speak  of  it. 
By  paradise,  till  the  time  of  Esdras,  it  is  certain,  the  Jews  only 
meant  ti^e  blessed  garden,  in  which  God  only  placed  Adam 
and  Eve :  but  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  and  so  cbwnward,  whea 
they  spake  distinctly  of  things  to  happen  after  this  life,  and 
began  to  signify  their   new  discoveries,  and  modem  philo-. 
sophy  by  names,  they  called  the  state  of  souls,  expecting  thei 
resurreotion  of  their  bodies,  by  the  name  of  p^  fa,  *  the  garden 
of  Eden.^    Hence  came  that  form  c^  comprecation,  and  blessing, 
to  the  soul  of  an  Israelite,  ^^  Sit  anima  ejus  in  horto  Eden," 
^^  Let  bis  soul  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;"  and  in  their  solemn 
prayers  at  the  time  of  their  death,  they  were  wont  to  say,  ^^  Let 
his  soul  rest ;  and  let  his  sleep  be  in  peace,  until  the  Com- 
forter shall  come,  and  open  the  gates  of  paradise  unto  him  f  ^ 
expressly  distinguishing  paradise  from  the  state  of  the  re« 
surrection:  and  so  it  is  evident,  in  the  intercourse  on  the 
cross,  .between  Christ  and  the  converted  thief.     ^  That  day 
both  were  to  be  in  paradise;'  but  Christ  himself  was  not  then 
ascended  into  heaven,  and'  therefore  paradise  was  no  part  of 
that  r^ripn,  where  Christ  now,  and  hereafter  the  saints  skill 
xeign  in  ^ory*    For  isapdluaos  did,  by  use  and  custom,  signify 
<  any  place  of  beauty  and  pleasure.''  •  So  the  LXX.  read  Eccles. 
ii.  5.  ^^  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,^^  ^^  I  made  me  a  pa^ 
radise,"  so  it  is  in  the  Greek;  and  Cicero^  having  found  this 
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Btrange  i¥ord  in  Xenophon,  renders  it  by  '^  conseptutn  agrutti 
ac  diligenter  consitum  :^^  **  a  field  well  hedged  and  set  with 
flowers  and  fruit." — *  Vivarium,'  Gellius  renders  it,  ^  a  place 
to  keep  birds  and  beasts  alive  for  pleasure.*"  Pollux  isays 
this  word  was  Persian  by  its  original;  yet  because  by  tra- 
duction it  became  a  Hebrew,  we  may  best  learn  the  meaning 
of  it  from  the  Jews,  who  used  it  most  often,  and  whose  sense 
we  better  understand.  Their  meaning,  therefore,  was  this; 
that  as  paradise,  or  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  a  place  of  great 
beauty,  pleasure,  and  tranquillity;  so  the  state  of  separate 
souls  was  a  state  of  peace  and  excellent  delights.  iSo  Philo 
allegoricaUy  does  expound  Paradise.  Aiybv^i  yiq  sv  r&  vapa- 
isifftj)  (pvrat  sTvai  /^.tj^ev  sMxora  roTs  moLp  ry/Aiv,  aXX^t  ZfiAs^  dBxvacaldfj 
Bii'nffem.  "  For  the  trees  that  grow  in  paradise  are  not  like 
ours,  but  they  bring  forth  knowledge,  and  life,  and  immorta- 
lity."— It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable,  that  when  the 
converted  thief  heard  our  blessed  Saviour  speak  of  *  paradise,^ 
or  *  6an  Eden,'  he  who  was  a  Jew,  and  heard  that  on  that  day 
he  should  be  there,  understood  the  meaning  to  be,  that  he 
jSiould  be  there,  where  all  the  good  Jews  did  believe  the  souls 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  be  placed.  As  if  Christ 
had  said;  Though  you  only  ask  to  be  remembered  when  I 
come  into  my  kingdom,  ^  not  only  that  shall  be  performed  in 
time,  but  even  to-day  thou  shalt  have  great  refreshment; 
and  this  the  Hellenish  Jews  called  oivdfncLva%y  row  Traqaisidovj 
*  the  rest  of  paradise :'  and  ^a§i)tX7)<riy,  *  the  comfort'  of  para- 
dise ;  the  word  being  also  warranted  from  that  concerning 
Liazarus ;  TraqaxoLkeXreu^  *  he  is  comforted.' 

But  this  we  learn  more  perfiectly  from  the  raptures  of 
St.  Paul:  "  He  knew  a  man"  (meaning  himself)  «  rapt  up 
into  the  third  heaven :  and  I  knew  such  a  man  how  that  he 
was  caught  up  into  paradise  V  The  raptures  and  visions 
were  distinct ;  for  St  Paul  being  a  Jew,  and  speaking  after 
the  manner  of  his  nation,  makes  ^  paradise'  a  distinct  tbidg 
from  *  the  third  heaven.'  For  the  Jews  deny  any  *  orbes'  to 
be  in  heaven ;  but  they  make  three  regions  only,  the  one  of 
clouds,  the  second  of  stars,  and  the  third  of  angels.  To  this 
third  or  supreme  heaven  was  St.  Paul  rapt;  but  he  was  also 
borne  to  paradise,  to  another  place  distinct  and  separate  by 
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time  and  station ;  for  by  paradise  his  countr3rmen  never  under^ 
stood  the  third  heaven.  But  th^e  also  it  was  that  he  heard 
roL  ap^rct  piifA^ra^  '  unspeakable  words^  great  glorifications  of 
God,  huge  excellencies,  such  which  he  might  not,  or  could  not 
utter  below.  The  effect  of  these  considerations  is  this ;  that 
although  the  saints  are  not  yet  admitted  to  the  blessings  conse- 
quoit  to  a  happy  resurrecticm,  yet  they  have  the  intermedial 
entertainments  of  a  present  and  a  great  joy. 

To  this  purpose  are  those  words  to  be  understood :  ^^  Tq 
him  that  overcomes,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  6od^^^  That  is,  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  expound  these  words,  to  mean  what  the  Jews  did 
about  that  time  understand  by  such  words :  iMqov  rvs  ^a/fSr, 
*  the  tree  of  life,^  does  signify  the  principle  of  peace  and  holi-' 
ness,  of  wisdom  and  comforts  for  ever.  Philo,  expounding 
it,  calls  it  T7)v  fA,Byi<Tmv  rm  dqerwv  deotreQeiavy  ii  ^s  dOccvari^erai  n 
%|/t;X^ :  *  The  worship  of  God,  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  by 
which  the  soul  is  made  to  live  for  ever :'  as  if  by  eating  of 
this  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise  of  God,  they  did  mean,  that 
they  who  die  well,  shall  immediately  be  feasted  with  the  deli* 
ciousness  of  a  holy  conscience,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  ex- 
presses by  saying,  **  They  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  white 
garments,  and  their  works  shall  follow  them ;"  their  tree  of 
life  shall  germinate ;  they  shall  then  feel  the  comforts  of  hav- 
ing done  good  works ;  a  sweet  remembrance  and  a  holy  peace 
shall  caress  and  feast  them,  and  there  they  shall  ^^  walk  up 
and  down  in  white^  i"  that  is,  as  candidates  of  the  resurrection 
to  immortality. 

And  this  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  paradise 
was  so  heartily  pursued  by  the  Jews,  to  represent  the  state  of 
separation,  that  the  Essenes  describe  that  state  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  ornaments  of  a  blessed  garden :  X^^ov  oute 
ofjJo ^1^9  ours  vi^erorr,  ovre  xv^aoi  fiapwof/^vov :  **  a  re^on  that 
ia  not  troubled  with  clouds  or  showers,  or  storms  or  blasts  :*» 
aXX*  ov  £§  afK6»yov  zrqav^  dsl  ^i^uqo^  smTrviiuv  dvayi/vxsi ;  ^^  but  a 
place  which  is  perpetually  refreshed  with  delicious  breaths.'' 
This  was  it  which  the  heathens  did  dream  concerning  the 
Elysian  fields;  for  all  the  notices  zrepi  gc^ouy  concerning  the 
regions  of  separate  souls,  came  into  Greece  from  the  bar- 
barians,  says   Diodorus    Siculus;    and   Tertullian   observes, 
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ahbough  we  call  that  paradise,  ipdiich  is  a  place  Bsppoinked  to 
receiTe  the  souk  of  the  saints^  and  that  this  is  separated 
from  the  notices  of  the  world  by  a  wall  of  fire,  a  portion  of 
the  torrid  zone  (which  he  safqposes  to  be  meant  by  the  flam- 
ing ^word  of  the  angel  placed  at  the  gates  of  paradise) ;  yet, 
says  he,  the  Elysaan  fields  have  already  possessed  tl^  fSsitii 
and  opinions  of  men.      AH  comes  ttom  the  same  foniltain, 
the  doctrine  of  the  old  synagogue^  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  the  commentaries  of  the  apostles ;  viz.,  that  after 
death,  before  tiie  day  of  judgment,  there  is  a  paradise  for 
Ood^s  servants,  a  region  c^  rest,  of  oomfort,  and  holy  expec* 
tations.     And,  therefore,  it  is  ivmarkable  that  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  *^  Ne  rapias  me  in  medio  dierum  meorum^;^ 
<  snatch  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days:'  in  the  He* 
brew  it  is,  <*  Ne  facias  me  ascendere;^   ^  make  me  not  to 
ascend,'  or  to  go   upwards;   meatiing,    to   the   (Supernatural 
regions  of  separate  souls,  who,  after  death,  are  in  their  begin« 
lungB  of  exultation.     For  to  them  that  die  in  the  Lord,  death 
ia  a  preferment,  it  is  a  part  o(  their  great  good  fortune;  fat 
death  hath  not  only  kst  the  sting,  but  it  brings  H  coitmet  in 
his  hand,  which  will  invest  and  adorn  the  heads  df  samts,  till 
that  day  come  in  which  the  crown  of  righteousness  shall  be 
brought  forth,  to  give  them  the  investiture  of  an  everlasting 
kingdon,. 

But  that  I  may  take  up  tfaisL  proposition  useful  and  clear, 
I  am  to  add  some  things  by  way  of  supfdement* 
-  1.  This  place  of  separation  was  called  '  paradise^  by  the 
Jews,  and  by  Christ,  and  after  Christ's  ascension,  by  St  John^ 
because  it  signifies  a  place  of  pleasure  and  rest ;  and,  there- 
fere,  by  the  same  analogy,  the  word  may  be  stiH  used  m  all 
the  periods  of  the  world,  though  the  eircumstanoes,  or  though 
the  state  of  things,  be  changed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
diis  had  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called 
*  Abtaham's  bosom ;'  that  is,  the  r^ion  where  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  dweU,  till  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  I 
i^uppose  myself  to  have  great  reason  to  dissent  from  this  eom- 
mon  opinion^;  for  this  word  of  ^  Abtaham's  bosom,'  being'  but 
once  used  m  both  the  Testaments,  and  then  particuiarJy  ap- 
pbed  to  the  person  of  Lazama,  mxtst  needs  signify  the  emi- 
nence add  privilege  of  joy  that  Laaatus  had ;  for  all  tliat  were 
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in  the  blessed  state  of  separation,  were  not  in  '  Abraham's 
bosom/  bat  rnily  the  best  and  most  excellent  persons;  but 
they  were  /xera  rot)  'Af  ^aapt, '  H^ith  Abraham  ;'  itnd  the  analogy 
of  the  j^hrase  to  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  feasting,  where  ti^ 
betft  guest  did  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  master,  that  is,  had  the 
best  place,  makes  tt  most  reascmabk  to  believe  that  *  Abra- 
ham's bosoAi'  does  not  signify  the  general  state  of  separa- 
tion, even  of  the  blessed,  but  the  choicest  place  in  that  state, 
a  greater  degree  of  blessedness.  But  because  he  is  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  thierefore,  to  be  with  Abraham,  or  to 
crit  down  with  Abraham,  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament, 
did  lEdgnify  the  same  thing  as  to  be  in  pamdise ;  but  to  be  in 
*  Abraham^s  boscmi'^  signifies  a  great  eminence  of  place  and 
icomfbirt,  whkh  is  indulged  to  the  most  excellent  and  the  most 
afflicted. 

d«  Although  the  state  of  separation  may  now  also,  and  is 
by  9t.  John  called  paradise,  because  the  allegory  still  holds 
perfectly,  as  signifying  comfort  and  holy  pleasures ;  yet  the 
spirits  of  good  men  are  not  to  be  said  *  to  be  with  Abraham,* 
but  ^  to  be  with  Christ  i*  and  ^  being  with  Abraham  was  the 
Specifieation  of  the  more  general  word  of  paradise  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  *  being  with  Christ'  is  the  specification  of  it  in 
the  New.  So  St.  Stephen  prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit;"  and  St.  Paul  said,  "  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to 
be  with  Christ;''  which  expression  St.  Polycarp  also  Used  in 
Ihs  epistle  to  the  PhiUppians,  in  eir  rov  ^«X6/x€vov  avroTs  rvKovy 
85<y}  "aa^i,  Kt/g/w :  •*  they  are  in  the  place  that  is  due  to  them, 
they  are  with  the  Lord  ;**  that  is,  in  the  hands,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  as  appears  in  the  words  of  St.  Stephen 
^nd  Bt.  Paul.  So  St.  Jerome ;  "  Scimus  Nepotianum  nos- 
ttrtrai  esse  cum  Christo,  et  sanctorum  mixtum  choris :"  *  Wa 
know  that  our  Nepotian  is  with  Christ,  mingled  in  the  choirs 
df  sdnts.'  Upon  this  account  (and  it  is  not  at  all  unreason- 
liMe)  the  church  hath  conjectured,  that  the  state  of  separatqf 
itouls,  since  the  glorification  of  our  Lord,  is  much  bettered 
and  advanced,  and  their  comforts  greater ;  because,  as  before 
Christ's  coming,  thcr  expectation  of  the  saints  that  slept,  was 
fixed  upon  the  revelation  of  the  Messjas  in  his  first  coming, 
so  now  it  is  upon  the  second  coming  unto  judgment,  and  in 
his  glory.  This  improvement  of  their  condition  is  well  inti- 
mated by  their  being  said  to  be  under  the  altar ;  that  is. 
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under  the  protection  of  Christy  under  the  powers  and  befiefitft 
of  his  priesthood,  by  which  he  makes  continual  intercession 
both  for  them  and  us.  This  place  some  of  the  old  doctors 
understood  too  literally,  and  from  hence  they  believed  that 
the  souls  of  departed  samts  were  under  their  material  altars; 
which  fancy  produced  that  fond  decree  of  the  coundl  of  Eli- 
beris°^,  that  wax  lights  should  not  by  day  be  burnt  in  ceme- 
teries, *^  inquietandi  enim  spiritus  sanctorum  non  sirnt:'" 
*  lest  the  spirits  of  saints  should,  by  the  light  of  the  diurnal 
tapers,  be  disquieted.'  This  reason,  though  it  be  trifling  and 
impertinent,  yet  it  declares  their  opimon,  that  they  supposed 
their  souls  to  be  near  their  relioks,  which: were  placed  under 
the  altars.  But  better  than  this  their,  state  is  described  by 
St.  John,  in  these  words:  "  Therefore  they  are  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  night  and  day  in  his  temple, 
and  he  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  shall  dwell  among  them.^ 
With  which  general  words,  as  being  modest  boi|iids  to  our 
inquiries,  enough  to  tell  us  it  is  rarely  well,  but  enough  also 
to  chastise  all  curious  questions,  let  us  remain  content ;  and 
labour,  with  faith  and  patience,  with  h(^  and  charity,  to  be 
made  worthy  to  partake  of  those  comforts,  after  which  when 
we  have  long  inquired,  when  at  last  we  come  to  try  what  they 
are,  we  shall  find  them  much  better,  and  much  otherwise  than 
we  imagine. 

3.  I  am  to  admonish  this  also,  that  although  our  blessed 
Saviour  is,  in  the  creed,  said  .to  descend  bU  giiov,  *  into  hell^ 
(so  we  render  it);  yet  this  does  not  at  all  prejudice  his  other 
words,  "  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise  :^  for 
the  word  sU  gt^ou  signifies  indefinitely  the  state  of  separation, 
whether  blessed  or  accursed ;  it  means  only  \  the  invisible 
place,'  or  the  region  of  darkness,  whither  whoso  descends  shall 
be  no  more  seen.  For  as  among  the  heathens  the  ^  Elysian 
fields,^  and  ^  Tartara,^  are  both  ev  ^ou  ;  so  amongst  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  *  paradisus^  and  ^  gehenna'  are  the  distinct 
states  of  hades.  Of  the  first  we  have  a  plain  testimony  in 
Diphilus: 

Kai  ym^  %mi  ^f^v  \if  r^tC»us  ufu^tfA^Vj 
H/«y  ^txmtVf  Mri^av  i^iCe/v  Siof, 

^>  In  hades  there  are  two  ways,  one  for  just  men,  and  another 

^  Can.  iii.  4, 
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for  the  impious.^'  Of  the  second  we  have  the  testunotiy  of 
Josephus,  who  speaking  of  the  Sadducees,  says>  rar  xaff  ^Soi/ 
rifMMpias  Kotl  tumls  avaipovatf  *  they  take  away  or  deny  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  respectively  which  are  in  hades/  or  in 
the  state  of  i^eparation^  so  that  if  Christ's  soul  was  in  para* 
dise»  he  was  in  hades.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  St.  Austin' 
torfnrat  himself  to  tell  how  Christ  could  be  in  both  places  at 
once,  when  it  is  no  harder  than  to  tell  how  a  man  may  be  in 
England  and  London  at  the  same  time. 

4.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  mentions  of  paradise  by 
St.  John,  he  twice  speaks  of  ^  the  tree  of  life,'  but  never  of 
^  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  i*  because  this  was 
the  symbol  of  secular  knowledge,  of  prudence  and  skill  of 
doing  things  of  this  world,  which  we  can  naturally  use;  we 
may  smell  and  taste  them,  but  not  feed  upon  tibem ;  that  is» 
these  are  no^  part  of  our  enjojrment ;  and  if  we  be  given  upf 
to  the  study  of  such  notices,  and  be  immerged  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  we  cannot  attend  to  the  studies  of  rdi^on  and 
of  the  divine  service.  But  these  cares  and  secular  divertise- 
ments  shall  cease^  when  our  souls  are  placed  in 'paradise; 
there  shall  be  no  care  taken  for  raising  portions  for  our  chU^ 
dren,  nor  to  provide  bread  for  our  tables ;  no  cunning  con* 
trivances  to  be  safe  from  the  crafty  snare  of  an  enemy ;  nd 
amazement  at  losses,  no  fear  of  slanderings  or  of  the  gripes  of 
publicans ;  but  we  shall  feed  on  the  tree  of  life,  love  of  God, 
and  IcMigings  for  the  coming  of  Christ :  we  are  then  all  spirit, 
and  our  employment  shall  be  symbolical,  that  is,  spiritual, 
holy,  and  pleasant. 

I  have  now  made  it  as  evident  as  questions  of  this  nature 
will  bear,  that  in  the  state  of  separation,  the  spirits  of  good 
men  shall  be  blessed  and  happy  souls,^— they  have  an  antepast 
or  taste  of  their  reward ;  but  their  great  reward  itself,  their 
crown  of  righteousness,  shall  not  be  yet;  that  shall  not  be 
until  the  day  of  judgment;  and  this  was  the  third  proposi- 
tion I  undertook  to  prove ;  the  consummation  and  perfection 
of  the  saints'  felicity  shall  be  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

'£y  ^apwai^  adnovj  ^^  at  his  coming  ;^  so  St.  John  expresses 
the  time,  '^  that  we  may  not  then  be  ashamed :  for  now  we 
are  the  sons  of  God,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
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unto  him,  and  see  bim  as  he  i»  \'^    At  hisi  gloric^ii«  ^ppeaiiifg, 
we  shall  also  appear  glorious ;  ve  idiall  see  hsm  as>  he  is ;  but 
till  then,,  this  beotifk  vision  shall  .not  be  at  all ;  but  for  the 
interval,  the  case  is  cftherwise.    TertuHian  aAvms,  <<  Puniri  eC 
foveri  anhnam  interim  in  inferie,  sub  exspeetadone  utriusque 
jtididi,  in  qiMidam  usurpatione  et  Candida  ejus:^^  *  the  souls 
are  punished  or  refreshed  in  thdr  reg^onsr,  «jS:peeting'  tbe  da^ 
of  their  jfudgmeiit  and  several  sentences*.'    *•  Habhaoula  ilia, 
animarum  promptuaria,  nottiitiavit  Scriptura,^  ssaih  St.  Am* 
bfose:  ^  the  Scripture  calls  these  habitations,  the  promptu- 
aries  or  repositories  of  souls  f*/     There  is  comfort,  but^iiot  the 
ftill  reward;  a  cert£un  expectation,  supp(»*ted  with  exceSent 
intervals  of  joy :    "  refirigerium,"   so  the  Latins  call'  it,  *  a 
refreshment.'     "  Donee  consummatio  terum  resurrectioncm 
©mnium  plenitudine  mercedis  expufigat,  tunc  apparitura  coe- 
lesti  promissione,''  saith  Tertulliirti : ' "  inrtil  the  eonstinma- 
tion  of  all  things  points  out  the  resurrection,  by  the  fulness 
of  reward,    and    the    appearing  of  the  heavenly  promise.'* 
So  the  author  of  the  questions  *  ad  orthodoxos':'  "  Imme- 
diately after  death,  presently  there  i^  a  separation  t>f  the  just 
from  the  unjust ;  for  they  are  borne  by  angels  elf  d^ovf  odrSJv 
-fo^'of  f,  *  into  the  places  they  have  deserved ;'  and  they  are  in 
those  places  ^uXxt^ot^svat  ewy  rvis  vitAipdts  rms  ot^^trroiftzeot  xar  av7«7ro- 
Soffewr,  *  kept  unto  the  day  of  resurrection  and  retribution/ 
But  what  do  they  in  the  mean  time?  how  is  it  with  thent? 
&»vfjLx(Tixy  Tj'v*  ^Joy^v  lihrai,  aoci  t^^Xsraet,  says  NassianS'en ': 
'they  rejoice  and  are  delighted  in  •« wonderftiljoy/    *  They 
see  angels  and  archangels,  they  converse  with  them,  -and  see 
our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  m  his  glorified  humanity :'  so  Justin 
Martyr*.   But  in  these  great  joys  they  look  for  gtotter.  They 
are  now  *  in  paradiso,*  but  they.  Idfiig  that  the  body  a.nd  soul 
may  be  in  heaven  together ;  but  this  is  the  glory  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  fruit  of  the  resurrection.     And  this  whole 
aflfkh"  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  analogy  of  flie  whde  dis- 
pensation,   as  it  is  generally  and  pMtkularly  describe  in 
Scripture. 

For  when  the  greatest   effect  of  the   Divine  power,  the 
Aiightiest  prbmise,  that  hardest  thing  to  €hri«tittn  faith,  that 

D  1  John,  ii.  28.  iii.  4.  ^  hih.  de  Anima,  et  lib.  adv.  Marcion. 

P  De  Bono  Mortis,  cap.  tO.         '    ^  Qusest.  75, 
••  Orat,  t'ttttiibr.  C«stfr.  Wratf i«.      ••C^sopril.    - 
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impdfisilde  thing  to  gentile  phikigophy}  the  e^tp^ecteitidn  of  the 
"whole  worlds  the  new  creation,  when  that  shall  come  to  pass, 
via.  that  the  nadU  flfhall  be  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  when 
the  ashed  ct  ctissoived  bones  shall  stand  up  a  new  and  living 
frame,  to  suppose  that  then  there  shall  be  nothing  done  in 
order  to  eternity^  but  to  publish  the  sfalvatipn  of  i^int^,  of 
wbidi  ihey  wei^  possessed  before^  is  to  niake  a  great  solemnity 
for  notMng^  to  do  great  thingsr  for  n6  great  end^  and,  thei^ 
fore,  it  is  not  r«asonal>le  to  suppose  it. 

For  if  it  were  a  good  ailment  of  the  apostle,  that  the 
patriarchs  and  saints  of  tfa^  Old  Testament  received  not  the 
promises  signified  by  Canaan  and  the  land  6(  promise,  be* 
cause  '  God  hath  provided  some  better  thing  for  ns,  jthat 
without  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect^'  it  must  also 
conclude  of  all  alike;  that  they  who  died  since  Chfrist,  must 
stay  till  the  kst  day,  that  they  and  we  and  all  may  be  made 
pedSect  together.  And  this  very  thing  was  told  to  the  spirits 
of  the  nuotyrs^  who  under  the  altar  cried,  *  How  long,  O 
Lord  V  &e.  that  they  should  "  rfest  yet  for  a  little  season,'* 
totil  their  fellow-servants  also  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  a  day 
of  recompense.  So  said  our  blessed  Lord  himself:  ^**  Thou 
ahah  bexecoiBpensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just"."  And 
this  is  the  day  in  whidh  all  things  shall  be  restored ;  for 
**  the  heavens  muit  i^ceive  Jesus  till  the  time  of  Testitution 
9f  all  things' f^  and  till  then^  the  reward  *  is  said  tobe  laidi 
up.'  So  9t«  Paul:  «•  Henceforth  Is  laid  «p  for  me  a  «mwn 
of  riglitBousness,  whieh  ^  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in 
diat  day."  And  ihat  you  may  know  he  means  t^  resar« 
reetion  and  the  day  of  judgment,  he  adds ;  «  and  not  to  ine 
Gfsisyf  hat  to  dl  them  that  love  his  coming  r;*'  of  whom  it  iisT 
eertain  many  sKall  be  aHve  at  that  day,  and  therefore  cannot, 
befiDre  that  day,  i^eceive  the  crown  of  righteousness :  and  then 
abo,  and  not  till  then,  shall  be  his  appearing ;  but  til!  then,  it 
IV a  <  depositum;*  The  sum  is  this:  in  the  world,  we  walk; 
ami  live  by  fisith ;  in  the  state  of  separation,  we  live  by  hope ; 
dnd  in  iYm  resurteetion,  we  shall  live  fey  an  etemal  charity. 
Here^  we  See'  God  as  *  in  a  gkss,  darkly  C  i«  the  separation  we 


'  Rev.  vi.  10.  "  Luke,  xiv.  14. 

»  Acta,  ill.  7,  y  2  Tim.  i^«  8. 
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eliall  behold  him,  but  it  is  afar  off;  and  after  the  resurrection 
we  shall  see  him  ^  face  to  face,'  in  the  everkstmg  comprehei^ 
sicMis  of  an  intuitive  beatitude.  In  this  life  we  are  warriors ; 
in  the  separation  we  are  conquerors ;  but  we  shall  not  triumph 
till  after  the  resurrection. 

And  in  proportion  to  this  is  also  the  state  of  devils  and 
damned  spirits.  ^^  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the 
time,^  said  the  devils  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  There  is  for 
them  also  an  appointed  time,  and  when  that  is,  we  leom  from 
St.  Jude':  ^*  They  are  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.^  Well,  therefore,  did 
St«  James  affirm,  ^^  that  the  devils  believe  and  tremble  ;^  and 
so  do  the  dammed  souls,  with  an  insupportable  amazement, 
fearing  the  revdation  of  that  day.  They  know  that  day  will 
come,  and  they  know  they  shall  find  an  intolerable  sentence  on 
that  day ;  and  they  fear  infinitely,  and  are  in  amazement  and 
confusion,  feeling  the  worm  of  ccmsdience,  and  are  in  the  state 
of  devils,  who  fear  God  and  hate  him ;  they  tremble,  but 
they  love  him  not ;  and  yet  they  die  because  they  would  not 
love  him,  because  they  would  not  with  their  powers  and 
strengths  keep  his  commandments. 

This  doctrine,  though  of  late  it  hath  been  laid  aside,  upon 
the  interest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  for  compliance  with 
some  other  schools,  yet  was  it  universally  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church ;  as  appears  out  of  Justin  Martjrr,  who,  in 
his  dialogues  with  Tryp^on,  reckons  this  amongst  the  Itc/xk 
ioj^iaiy  *  errors'  of  some  men,  who  say  there  shall  be  no.resur* 
rection  of  the  dead;  but  that,  as  soon  as  good  men  are  dead, 
ras  4^uxfiis  otvrSait  dvctKatiASivedcu  els  roy  ovpatvov^  ^^  their  souls 
are  taken  up  immediately  into  heaven.^  And  the  writer  of  the 
questions  *  ad  orthodoxos,'  asks%  whether,  before  the  lesur* 
rection,  there  shall  be  a  reward  of  works?  because  to  the 
thief  paradise  was  promised  thai  day.  He  answers :  <'  It  was 
fit  the  thief  should  go  to  paradise,  and  there  perodive  what 
things  i^ould  be  given  to  die  works  c^  faith;  but  there  he  is 
kept,  tofs  tUs  n/Mpats  ris  mtaatiasus  xcu  djflawoioffsws  -^^  until  the 
day  of  resurrection  and  reward."  But  in  paradise  the  soul 
hath  an  intellectual  perception,  both  of  herself  astd  of  those 
things  which  are  under  her. 

^    »  Cap.  vi,  •  Qu.  76.  9.  60.  Q.  T5, 
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'  Conoemiag  which  I  shall  not  need  to  heap  up  tesiano- 
nies.  This  only :  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  unto 
this  day;  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  ^greatest  part  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  by  d^rees  waSy 
in  the  west,  eaten  out  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  invo- 
cation of  saintff;  and  rejected  a  little  above  two  hundred 
years  agOy  in  the  council  of  Florence;  and  since  that  time  it 
hath  been  more  generally  taught,  that  the  soulsof  good  men 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection,  even  pre- 
sently upon  the  dissolution.  According  to  which  new  opi- 
nion, it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  my 
text,  and  of. divers. other  places  of  Scripture,  which  I  have 
now  alleged  and .  explicated ;  or  at  all  to  perceive  the  eco- 
nomy and  dispensation  of  the  day  of  judgment ; .  or  how .  it 
can  be  a  day  of  discerning;  or  how  the  reapers  (the  angds) 
shall  bind  up  the  wicked  into  bundles,  and  throw  them  into 
the  unquenchable  fire;  or  yet  how  it  can  be  useful,  or  neces- 
sary, or  prudent  for  Christ  to  give  a  solemn  sentence  upon  all 
the  world;  and  how  it  can  be,  that  that  day  should  be  so  for- 
midable and  full  of  terrors,  when  nothing  can  afiright  those 
that  have  long  enjoyed  the .  beatific  presence  of  God ;  and  no 
thimdors.or  earthquakes  can  affiight  them,  who  have,  upon 
them  the  biggest  evil  in  the  world,  I  mean  the  damned,  who, 
according  to  this  opinion,  have  been  in  hell  for  many  ages : 
and  it  can  mean  nothing  but  to  them  that  are  alive ;  and 
then  it  is  but  a  particular,  not  an  universal  judgment;  and 
after  all  it  can  pretend,  to  no  piety,  to  no  Scripture,  to  no 
reason,  and*  only  can  serve  the  ends  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  can  no  way  better  be  confuted  in  their  invocations  of 
saints  than  by  this  truth,  that  the  saints  do  not  yet  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision ;  and  though  they  are  in  a  state  of  ease  and 
comfort,  yet  are  not  in  a  state  of  power  and  glory  and  king-« 
dom,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

.  .  This  also  perfectly  does  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  purga* 
tory.  For  as  the  saints  departed  are  not  perfect,  and  there- 
fore  certainly  not  to  be  invocated,  not  to  be  made  our  patrons 
and  advocates ;  so  neither  are  they  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
be  in  torment ;  and  it  is  imposfflble  that  any  wise  man>  should 
believe,  that  the  souls  of  gopd  men  after  death  should  endure 
the  sharp  pains  of  hell,  and  yet^at  thp  same  time  believe  thoee 
words  of  Scripture,  <^  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
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Lord,  froai  heimforth ;  yea>  sfdth  the  Sjurit,  that  they  may 
vest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  dp  follow  thenci^'' 
If  they  QUI  rest  in  beds  .of  fire,  and  sing  hymoB  of  glory  iq 
the  tonnents  of  the  damned,  if  their  labours  ar^  done  whm 
their  pabs  are  almost  infinite,  then  these  words  of  the  SfMiit 
of.  God,  aod  that  docstaiae  of  piirgatory«  can  be  reeondkd ;. 
else  never  to  eto:nal  ages.  Sut  it  is  certain  th^  are  words 
that  oannpt  deceive  ns :  <^  Npn  tai^t  eos  tormenUun  mortis  -J^ 
<  torment  indeath  shall  herer  touch  than.' 

But  having  established  the  proposition,  and  the  intended 
s^ase  o^  the  text,  let  us  awhile  consid^, 

1.  That  God  is  our  God  when  we  die,  if  we  be  his  ser- 
vants while  we  live :.  and  to  be  our  God  signifies  very  much 
good  to  us.     He  will  rescue  us  from  the  powers  of  hell ;  the 
devil  shall  ^have  no  part  or  portion  in  us ;  we  shall  be  kept 
in  safe  custody,  we  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  Chnsit,  out  of 
which  aU  the  powers  of  heU  shall  never  snatch  us;   and 
therefore  we  may  die  with  confidence,  if  we  die  with  a  good 
Gonseienee ;  we  have  no  cause  of  fear,  if  we  have  just  grounds 
to  hope  for  pmrdon.    The  Turks  have  a  sa3dng,  that  the 
Christians  do  not  believe  themselves,  when  they  talk  such 
glorious  things  of  heaven  and  the  state  of  s^aration,;  for  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  be  so  afraid  to  die :  but  they  do  not 
so  well  consider  that  Christians  believe  all  this  weU  enough^ 
but  they  believe  better  than:  they  live;  and  the]?e£bre  they 
believe  and  tremble,  because  they  do  not  live  after  the  rate 
of  going  to  heaven ;  they  know  that  tac  good  men  ^brkms 
things  are  prepared ;  but  ^  Tophetis  [H*epared  for  evil  kii^fs,? 
and  unjust  riders,  for  vicious  men  and  degenerate  Christians ; 
there  is  a  hell  for  accursed  souls,  ai?d  men  live  without  fear 
of  it  so  long,  tiU  their  fear  aa  soon  as  it  begins  in  an  instant 
passes  into  despair,   and  the  feaorful  groans  of  the  dammed. 
It  is  no  wonder  to  see  men  so  unwilhng  to  die,  to  be  ixaptk^ 
iiGDt  of  the  thought  of  death,  to  be  a&'aid  to  make  their  will, 
to  GonveiTse  with  the  solemn  scarecrow.     He  that  is  fit  to  die, 
must  ba^^  long  dwelt  with  it,  must  handle  it  on  aU  sides, 
must  feei  whether  the  sting  be  taken  out :  he.  must  examine 
*  whether  ,he  be  in  Christ ;'  that  is,  whether  ^  he  be  a  new 
creature."    And  indeed  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  that  any 

b  Rev.  XX.  6. 
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iBAD  fears  to  die^  «s  \?hen  I  see  H  ^reless  and  ^  wicked  pers<H^ 
descend  to  hk  grave  ivith  as  much  indifference  as  he  goes  to 
sUi^ ;  that  is,  with  no  odier  trouble  than  that  he  leaves  the 
worlds  bi|t  he  does  not  fear,  to.  die;  and  yet,  upon  the  instant 
of  his  dissoluijm^  he  goes  into  the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
ii4i«ete  nothing  can  be  addressed  to  him  bu(  the  consequence  of 
vbat  he  brii^  along  with  him,  and  be  shall  presently  know 
whether  he  shall  be  saved  or  damned. 

We  have  read  of  spme  men,  who  by  readiQg  or  bearing 
strangp  ofHnions  have  entered  intp  deqierate  melancholy, 
^d  divers  vho  have  perfectly  despaired  of  the  Pivine  mercy  ; 
who  feeling  fiuoh  h<nrrid  convulsiois  in  their  souls,  such  fear^ 
ful  expectations  of  an  eternal  curse,  that  not  finding  them- 
selves able  to  bear  so-  intolerable  a  fear,  have  hanged  or 
drowned  tbei^selves ;  and  yet  they  only  thought  so,  or  feared 
it;  and  might  have  altered  it  if  they  w<>uld  have  hoped 
and  prayed :  but  then  let  it  be  considered,  when  the  soul  is 
stripped  of  the  cloud,  her  body,— *-when  she  is  entered  into 
stvange  region^,  and  converses  only  with  spirits,  and  se<?s 
plainly  dU  that  i^  within  her,«'--*wbetxa11  her  sins  appear  in  their 
own  natural  ugliness,  and  set  out  by  their  aggravating  cir* 
cumstances;  then  she  remembers  her  filthy  pleasures,  and 
hates  them  infinitely,  as  being  such  things  to  which  she  then 
can  have  no  appetite :  then  she  perceives  she  shall  perish  for 
that  which  is  dot,  for  th^t  whose  r^fnembrarioe  is  intolerable; 
when  she  sees  many  new  secrets. which  she  understood  not 
before,  and  hath  stranger  apprehensions  of  the  wrath  of  6od» 
than  ever  could  be  represented  in  this  life :  when  she  hath 
the  notices  of  a  spirit>  and  an  understanding  pure  enough  ta 
see  essenoes,  and,  rightly, to  weigh  all  the  degreies  of  thii^; 
wlien,  possibly,  she  is  often  affrighted  with  the  alarms  and' 
cotyectures  of  the  day  pf  judgment ;  or  if  she  be  not,  yet 
certainly  knows  not  only  by  faith  and  fear,  but  by  a  clear 
light  and  proper  knowledge,  that  it  shall  certainly  come,  and 
its  effects  shall  remain  for  ever,  then  she  hath  time  enough  to 
bewail' her  own  folly  and  remediless  infelicity;  if  we  could 
now  think  serioudy,  that  things  must  com6  to  that  pass,  and 
place  ourselves,  by  lioly  meditation,  in  the  circumstances  of 
that  condition,  and  consider  what  we  should  then  think, — ^how 
miserably  deplore  our  folly,  how  comfortless  remember  our 
ill-gotten  wealth ;  with  bow  much  asperity  and  deep  sighing 
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we  should  call  to  mind  our  foolish  pride,  our  trifling  swear- 
ing, our  beastly  drinkings,  our  unreasonable  and  brutish  lusts ; 
it  could  not  be  but  we  must  grow  wiser  on  a  sudden,  despise 
the  world,  betake  ourselves  to  a  strict  religion,  reject  all 
vanities  of  spirit,  and  be  sober  and  watdi  unto  prayer.  If 
any  of  us  had  but  a  strange  dream,  and  should,  in  the  fears 
of  the  night,  but  suppose  ourselves  in  hell,  and  be  aflfirighted 
with  those  circumstances  of  damnation  which  we  can  tell  of, 
and  use  in  our  imperfect  notices  of  things,  it  would  effect 
strange  changes  upon  a  ductile  and  malleable  spirit.  A  fre- 
quent, severe  meditation  can  do  more  than  a  seldom  and  a 
fantastic  dream ;  but  an  active  faith  can  do  more  than  all  the 
arts  and  contingencies  of  fancy  or  discourse. 

Now  it  is  well. with  us,  and  we  miay  yet  secure  it  shall 
be  well  with  us  for  ever;  but  within  an  hour  it  may  be 
otherwise  with  any  of  us  all,  who  do  not  instantly  take 
courses  of  security.  But  he  that  does  not,  would,  in  such  a 
change,  soon  come  to  wish,  that  he  might  exchange  his  state 
with  the  meanest,  with  the  miserablest  of  all  mankind;  with 
galley-slaves  and  miners,  with  men  condemned  to  tortures  for 
a  good  conscience. 

Sed  cam  pulcra  minax  succidet  membra  s6cari0, 
Qudm  velles  spinas  tunc  habuisse  meas®. 

In  the  day  of  felling  timber,  the  shrub  and  the  bramble 
are  better  than  the  tallest  fir,  or  the  goodliest  cedar ;  and  a 
poor  saint,  whose  soul  is  in  the  hand  of'  Jesus,  placed  under 
the  altar,  over  which  our  high  priest,  like  the  cherubim  over 
the  propitiatory,  intercedes  perpetually  for  the  hastening  of 
his  glory,  is  better  than  the  greatest  tyrant,  who,  if  he  dies, 
is  undone  for  ever.  For,  in  the  interval,  there  shall  be  rest 
and  comfort  to  the  one;  and  torment,  and  amazement,  and 
hellish  confu^on  to  the  other ;  and  the  day  of  judgment  will 
come,  and  it  shall  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  they  whose 
joys  were  not  in  this  world,  were  not,  '  of  all  men,  most 
miserable,^  because  their  jpys  and  their  life  were  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  shall  be 
brought  forth,  and  be  illustrious,  beyond  all  the  beauties  of 
the  world. 

'^Avien.fab.  19.  18. 
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I  have  now  done  with  my  text,  and  been  the  expounder 
of  this  part  of  the  divine  oracle ;  but  here  is  another  text,  and 
another  sermon  yet.  Ye  have  heard  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
now  hear  one  from  the  dead,  whose  life  and  death  would  each 
of  them  make  an  excellent  sermon,  if  this  dead  man  had  a 
good  interpreter:  for  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,  and  calleth 
upon  us  to  live  well,  and  to  live  quickly,  to  watch  perpetually, 
and  to  work  assiduously;  for  we  shall  descend  into  the  same 
shadows  of  death. 

Linquenda  tellas^  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor;  neque  hanniiy  quas  coUb^  arbonim 
Te,  pneter  inviias  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur  ^> 

*  Thou  must  leave  thy  rich  land,  and  thy  well-built  house, 
and  thy  pleasing  wife ;  and  of  all  the  trees  of  thy  orchard  or 
thy  wood,  nothing  shall  attend  thee  to  the  grave,  but  oak  for 
thy"  coffin,  and  cypress  for  thy  funeral.^  It  shall  not  then  be 
inquired  how  long  thou  hast  lived,  but  how  well.  None  below 
will  Ibe  concerned,  whether  thou  wert  rich  or  poor,  but  all  the 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  shall  be  busy  in  the  scrutiny  of 
thy  life;  for  the  good  angels  would  fain  carry  thy  soul  to 
Christ  ;>  and  if  they  do,  the  devils  will  follow,  and  accuse  thee 
there-;  and  when  thou  appearest  before  the  righteous  Judge, 
what  will  become  of  thee,  unless  Christ  be  thy  advocate,  and 
God  be  merciful  and  appeased,  and  die  angels  be  thy  guards, 
and  a  holy  conscience  be  thy  comfort.  There  will  to  every 
one  of  us  come  a  time,  when  we  shall  with  great  passion,  and 
great  interest,  inquire^  how  have  I  spent  my  days,  how  have  I 
laid  out  my  money,  how  have  I  employed  my  time,  how  have 
I  served  God,  and  how  repented  me  of  my  sins  ?  and,  upon 
our  answer  to  these  questions  depends  a  happy  or  an  unhappy 
eternity:  and  blessed  is  he,  who,  concerning  these  things, 
takes  care  in  time ;  and  of  this  care  I  may  with  much  confi-^ 
dence  and  comfort  propound  to  you  the  example  of  this  good 
man,  whose  relicks  lie  before  you:  Sir  George  Dalston,  of 
Dalston  in  Cumberland,  a  worthy  man,  beloved  of  his  country, 
useful  to  his  friends,  friendly  to  all  men,  careful  of  his  religion, 
and  a  true  servant  of  God. 

He  was  descended  of   an  ancient  and  worthy  house  in 

bHor.Od  ii,  14. 
VOL.  VI.  2  O 
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CumberlaQd ;  and  he  adorned  his  family  and  extraction  with  a 
more  worthy  oomportment ;  for  to  be  of  a  worthy  finnily ,  and 
to  bzing  to  it  no  stock  of  our  prqper  virtue,  is  to  be  uplnraided 
by  our  family ;  and  a  worthy  feither  can  be  no  honour  to  his 
son,  when  it  shall  be  said,  *  behold  the  difibrenoe,  this  crab 
descended  from  a  goodly  appl&'tiee;^  but  he  who  beautifies 
the  escutcheon  of  his  ancestors  by  worthy  achievements,  by 
learning,  or  by  wisdom,  by  valour  and  by  great  employments, 
by  a  holy  life  and  an  useful  conversation,  that  man  i»  the 
parent  of  his  own  fame,  and  a  new  beginner  of  an  andent 
family ;  for,  as  ccmversation  is  a  perpetual  creation,  so  is  the 
progression  of  a  family  in  a  line  of  worthy  descendants,  a  daily 
beginning  of  its  honour,  and  a  new  stabiliment. 

He  was  bred  in  learning,  in  which  Cambridge  was  his 
tiring  room,  and  th&  court  of  queen  Elisabeth  was  his  stage, 
in  which  he  first  represented  the  part  of  a  hopeful  young  man ; 
but  there  he  stayed  not ;  his  friends  not  being  desirous,  that 
the  levities  of  youth  should  be  fermented  by  the  liberties  of  a 
rich  and  splendid  court,  caused  him  to  lie  in  the  restraints, 
and  to  grow  ripe  in  the  Sobrieties  of  a  country  life,  and  a 
married  state;  in  which,  as  I  am  informed,  he  behaved 
himself  with  so  great  worthiness,  and  gave  such  probation  of 
his  love  of  justice,  popular  regards  of  his  country'^s  good,  and 
abilities  to  serve  them,  that,  for  almost  forty  years  together, 
his  country  chose  him  for  their  knight,  to  serve  in  all  the 
iut^rvenijig  parliaments.  <  Magistratus,  indicatorium ;'  <  em*. 
ploymept  shows  the  mftn  ;*  he  was  a  leading  man  in  parlia- 
ments,  prevailing  there  by  the  great  reputation  of  bis  justice 
and  integrity ;  and  yet  he  was  not  unpleasant  and  hated  at 
court :  for  he  had  well  understood,  that  the  true  interests  of 
.courts  and  parliaments  wer^  one,  and  that  they  are  like  the 
lliumours  of  the  body,  if  you  increase  one  beyond  its  limit, 
that  destroys  all  the  rest,  and  itself  at  last;  and  when  they 
look  upon  themselves  as  enemies,  and  that  hot  and  cold  must 
fight,  the  prevailing  part  is  abated  in  the  confliot,  and  the 
vanquished  part  is  destroyed:  but  when  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  varieties  serving,  the  differing  aspects  and 
necessities  of  the  same  body,  they  are  for  the  allay  of  each 
other'^s  etcarbitances  and  excesses^  and,  by.  keeping  their  own 
measures,  they  preserve  the  man:  this  the  good  man  well 
understood ;  for  so  he  cobiported  hhnself,  that  he  was  loud  in 
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parliaments  and  valued  at  court ;  he  was  rejected  in  very 
many  parliaments,  and  was  worthily  r^arded  by  the  wordiy 
kings;  which,  without  an  orator,  commends  a  man :  ^<  Gra- 
Tissimi  pindpis  judicium  in  minoribus  etiam  rebus  coDsequi 
pulcrum  est,^  said  Pliny;  <<  To  be  approved,  though  but  in 
lesser  terms,  by  the  judgm^it  of  a  wise  prince,  is  a  great 
omamrat  to  a  man.^ — ^For  as  king  Theodoric,  in  Cassiodor^ 
said,  <<  Neque  dignus  est  k  quopiam  redargoi,  qui  nostro 
judido  meretur  absolvi  :^  <*  No  man  to  reprove  hhn,  whom 
the  long  aught  commends.*' 

But  I  need  no  artifices  to  represent  him  worthy,  his  argu« 
ments  of  probation  were  within,  in  the  magazines  of  a  good 
heart,  and  represented  themselves  by  worthy  acticms.  For 
God  was  pleased  to  invest  him  with  a  marveUous  sweet 
nature,  which  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  as  one  half  of  the 
grace  of  God :  because  a  good  nature,  being  the  relicks  and 
remains  of  that  shipwreck  which  Adam  mad^  is  the  prop^ 
and  immediate  disposition  to  holiness,  as  the  corruption  of 
Adam  was  to  disobedience  and  peevish  counsels.  A  good 
nature  will  not  upbraid  the  more  imperfect  persons,  will  not 
deride  the  ignorant,  will  not  reproach  the  erring  man,  will  not 
smite  sinners  on  the  face,  will  not  despise  the  penitent.  A  good 
nature  is  apt  to  forgive  injuries,  to  pity  the  miserable,  to  rescue 
the  oppressed,  to  make  every  one's  condition  as  tolerable  as  he 
can ;  and  so  would  he.  For,  as  when  good  nature  is  height- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  that  which  was  natural,  becomes 
now  spiritual;  so  these  actions  which  proceeded  from  an  ex^ 
cellent  nature,  and  were  pleasing  and  useful  to  men, — when 
they  derive  from  a  new  principle  of  grace,  they  become  plea* 
sant  in  the  eyes  of  God :  then  obedience  to  laws  Is  duty  to 
God ;  justice  is  righteousness,  bounty  becomes  gradousness, 
and  alms  is  charity. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  a  grace  in  which  this  good  man  was  very 
remarkable,  being  very  frequait  and  much  in  alms,  tender- 
hearted to  the  poor,  open-handed  to  relieve  their  needs ;  the 
bellies  of  the  poor  did  bless  him,  he  filled  them  with  food  and 
gladness ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  so  regular,  so  constant, 
so  free  in  this  duty,  that  in  these  late  unhappy  wars,  being  in 
a  garrison,  and  near  the  suffering  some  rude  accid^its,  the 
b^gars  made  themselves  guard,  and  rescued  him  from  that 
troule ,  who  had  so  often  rescued  them  from  hunger. 

He  was  of  A  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  not  too  mj&;  he^ 
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knew  how  to  do  good,  and  how  to  put  by  an  injury ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  told  by  them  that  knew  his  life,  that  being,  by 
the  unavoidable  trouble  of  a  great  estate,  engaged  in  great 
suits  at  law,  he  was  never  plaintiff,  but  always  upon  the  defen- 
sive part ;  and  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  and  justice  for 
him,  I  need  allege  no  other  testimony,  but  that  the  sentence 
of  his  judges  so  declared  it. 

But  that  in  which  I  propound  this  good  man  most  imitable, 
-was  in  his  religion ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  church,  a 
constant  attender  to  the  sermons  of  the  church;  a  diligent 
hearer  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  an  obedient  son  to 
perform  the  commands  of  the  church.  He  was  diligent  in  his 
times  and  circumstances  of  devotion ;  he  would  often  be  at 
church  so  early,  that  he  was  seen  to  walk  long  in  the  church- 
yard before  prayers,  being  as  ready  to  confess  his  sins  at  the 
beginning,  as  to  receive  the  blessing  at  the  end  of  prayers.  In- 
deed he  was  so  great  a  lover  of  sermons,  that  though  he  knew 
how  to  value  that  which  was  the  best,  yet  he  was  patient  of 
that  which  was  not  so;  and  if  he  could  not  learn  any  thing  to 
improve  his  faith,  yet  he  would  find  something  to  exercise  his 
patience,  and  something  for  charity ;  yet  this  his  great  love  of 
sermons  could  not  tempt  him  to  a  willingness  of  neglecting 
the  prayers  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  great  lover  to 
his  dying  day,  **  Oves  mese  exaudiunt  vocem  meam,**'  says 
Christ ;  "  my  sheep  hear  my  voice ;"  and  so  the  church  says, 
*  my  sheq)  hear  my  voice,  they  love  my  words,  they  pray  in 
my  forms,  they  observe  my  orders,  they  delight  in  my  offices, 
they  revere  my  ministers,  and  obey  my  constitutions :'  and  so 
did  he;  loving  to  have  his  soul  recommended  to  God,  and  his 
needs  represented,  and  his  sins  confessed,  and  his  pardon 
iimplored,  in  the  words  of  his  mother,  in  the  voice  and  accent 
of  her  that  nursed  him  up  to  a  spiritual  life,  to  be  a  man  in 
Christ  Jesus, 

He  was  indeed  a  great  lover,  and  had  a  great  regard  for 
God's  ministers,  ever  remembering  the  words  of  God,  ^  keep 
jny  rest,  and  reverence  my  priests ;'  he  honoured  the  calling 
in  all,  but  he  loved  and  revered  the  persons  of  such  who 
were  conscientious  keepers  of  their  *  depositum,'  *  that  trust,' 
which  was  committed  to  them:  such  which  did  not  for 
interest  quit  their  conscience,  and  did  not,  to  preserve  ^osne 
parts  of  their  revenue,  quit  some  portions  of  their  religion. 
He  knew  that  what  was  true  in  1639,  was  also  true  in,  1644, 
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and  SO  to  57,  and  shall  oontmne  true  to  eternal  ages ;  andthq^ 
that  change  thdr  persoaskns  by  foioe  «r  interest,  did  ndther 
believe  well  nor  ill,  upon  oompelait  and  just  grounds;  they 
are  not  just,  though  ibey  happen  on  the  i%ht  side.  Hope  of 
gain  did  by  dianoe  teadi  diem  wdl,  and  fear  oi  loss  abuses 
them  directly.  He  pitied  the  penecuted,  and  never  would 
take  part  witfi  persecutors:  he  prayed  for  his  prince,  and  sorved 
him  in  what  he  could:  he  loved  God,  and  loved  the  church  ; 
he  was  a  lover  of  his  country^s  liberties,  and  yet  an  obstfver  of 
the  laws  of  his  king. 

Thus  he  bdiaved  himself  to  all  his  superior  rdatives ;  to 
his  equals  and  dependants  he  was  also  just,  and  kind,  and 
loving.  He  was  an  excellait  frigid,  laying  out  his  own 
interest  to  serve  thdrs;  sparing  not  himself,  that  he  might 
serve  them  :  as  knowing  society  to  be  the  advantage  of  man'^s 
nature ;  and  friendship  the  ornament  of  society,  and  usrfuk 
ness  the  ornament  of  friendship,  and  in  this  he  was  well  known 
to  be  very  worthy.  He  was  tender  and  careful  of  his  children, 
and  so  provident  and  so  wise,  so  loving  and  obliging  to  his 
whole  family,  that  he  justly  had  that  love  and  regard,  that 
duty  and  observance  from  them,  which  his  kindness  and  his 
care  had  merited.  He  was  a  provident  and  careful  conductor 
of  his  estate ;  but  far  from  covetousness,  as  appeared  toward 
the  evening  of  his  life,  in  which  that  vice  does  usually  prevail 
amongst  old  men,  who  are  more  greedy^  when  they  have  least 
need,  and  load  their  sumpters  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much 
nearer  they  are  to  their  joumey^s  end ;  but  he  made  a  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary ;  for  he  washed  his  hands  and  heart  of 
the  world,  gave  up  his  estate  long  before  his  death  or  sickness, 
to  be  managed  by  his  only  son,  whom  he  left  since,  but  then 
first  made  and  saw  him  his  heir;  he  emptied  his  hands  of 
secular  employment;  meddled  not  with  money,  but  for  the 
uses  of  the  poor,  for  piety,  justice,  and  religion. 

And  now  having  divested  himself  of  all  objections  and 
his  conversation  with  the  world,  quitting  his  affections  to  it, 
he  wholly  gave  himself  to  religion  and  devotiim  :  he  awakened 
early,  and  would  presently  be  entertained  with  reading;  when 
be  rose,  still  he  would  be  read  to,  and  hear  some  of  the 
Psalms  of  David :  and  excepting  only  what  time  he  took  for 
the  necesdties  of  his  life  and  health,  aU  the  rest  he  gave  to 
prater,  reading,  and  meditation,  save  only  that  he  did  not 
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n^lect)  nor  rudely  entertaiR  tbe  Viaits  and  kmd  offiees  of  hk 
neighbours. 

But  in  this  great  vacaticm  fram  the  world  he  eqned  his 
advantages,  he  kne\r  well,  aooording  to  that  Baying  of  the 
mnperor  Charles  V«,  *<  Oportet  inter  vit«  negotia  el  diem 
mortis  epatium  aliquod  intercedere  ;^  thore  ought  to  be  a  valley 
between  two  such  mountains,  the  business  of  our  life,  and  thus 
troubles  of  our  death ;  and  he  stayed  not  till  the  noise  of  the 
Bridegroom^s  coming  did  awaken  and  affiright  him ;  but  by 
daily  prayers  twice  a  day,  constantly  with  his  fimiily^  besides 
the  piety  and  devotion  bf  his  own  retirements,  by  a  monthly 
communion,  by  weekly  sermons,  and  by  the  rdigion  of  evety 
day,  he  stood  in  proeincts,  ready  with  oil  in  his  lamp,  watching 
till  his  Lord  should  call. 

And,  indeed,  when  he  was  hearing  what  God  did  speak 
to  him  of  duty,  he  also  received  his  summons  to  give  his  ac- 
count.    For  he  was  so  pertinacious  and  attendant  to  God's 
holy  word,  and  the  services  of  the  churchy  that  though  he 
found  Inmseif  sick,  he  would  not  off,  but  stay  till  the  solemnly 
was  done ;  but  it  jdeased  God  at  church  to  give  him  his  first 
wrest;   and  since  that  time  I  have  often  visited  him,  and 
found  him  always  doing  his  work,  with  the  greatest  evenness 
and  indiflerenc^  of  tspni,  as  to  the  event  of  life  and  death, 
that  I  have  observed  in  any.     He  was  not  unwilling  to  live; 
but  if  he  should,  he  jresolved  to  spend  his  life  whoUy  in  the 
service  of  God :   but  yet  neither   was  he  unwilling  to  die, 
because  he  then  knew  he  should  weep  no  more,  and  he  should 
sin  no  more.     He  was  veiy  confident,  but  yet  with  great 
humility  and  great  modesty,  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  he  had 
hideed  lived  without  scanida],  but  he  knew  he  had  not  lived 
without  error ;  but  as  God;  had  assisted  him  to  avoid  the  re- 
proadi  of  great  crimes^  so  be  doubted  not  but  he  should  find 
pardon  for  the  less ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  observe, 
that  he  had,  in  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  a  very  quiet  eon- 
science  ;  which  is  lo  me  an  exodlent  demonstration  of  the  state 
of  his  hfe,  and  tbe  state  of  his  grace  and  pardon*    For  though 
he  seemed  to  have  a  conscience  tender  and  nice,  if  any  evil 
thing  had  toudied  it ;  yet  I  coukl  not  but  apprehend  that  his 
peace  was  a  just  peace,  the  mecty  of  God,  and  the  price  and 
effect  of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

He  was  so  joyful?  iso  thaiftkful,  so  pleased  in  the  ministnes 
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cf  the  ohiircb,  that  it  gaye  in  evidence  where  his  soul  was  most 
del]gbted5  what  it  did  apprehend  the  quickest,  where  it  did  use 
to  dwell,  and  what  it  did  most  passionately  love.  He  dis- 
couned  much  at  the  m^des  ef  God  to  him,  repeated  the 
blessings  of  his  life,  the  accidents  and  instruments  of  his  trou« 
ble ;  he  loved  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  pardoned  them 
that  neither  loved  it  nfyr  him. 

When  he  had  spent  great  portions  of  his  time  of  sickness 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  expectation  of  the  sentence  of 
bis  life  or  death,  at  last  he  understood  the  still  voice  of 
God,  and  that  he  was  to  go  where  his  soul  loved  to  be;  he 
still  increased  bis  devoticm,  and  being  admonished,  as  his 
strength  failed  him,  to  supply  his  Usual  forms,  and  his  want 
of  strength  and  words,  by  short  exercise  of  virtues,  of  fiuth 
and  patience,  and  the  love  of  God ;  he  did  it  so  willingly,  so 
well,  so  readily,  making  his  eyes,  his  hands,  and  his  tongue, 
as  long  as  he  could,  the  interpreters  of  his  mind,  that  as  long 
as  he  was  alive,  he  would  see  what  his  soul  was  doing.  He 
doubted  not  of  the  truth  of  the  promises,  nor  of  the  goodness  * 
of  God,  nor  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  the  merits  of  his 
death,  nor  the  fruit  o{  his  resurrection,  nor  the  prevalency  of 
his  intercession,  nor  yet  doubted  of  his  own  pert  in  than ;  but 
expected  his  portions  in  the  regions  of  blessedness,  with  those 
who  loved  God,  and  served  him  heartily.and  faithfully  in  their 
generations. 

He  had  so  great  a  patience  in  his  sickness,  and  was  do 
afraid  lest  he  should  sin  at  last;  that  his  piety  outdid  his 
nature,  and  though  the  body  cannot  feel  but  by  the  soul,  yet 
his  soul  seemed  so  little  concerned  in  the  passions  of  the 
body,  that  I  neither  observed,  nor  heard  of  bim,  that  he  in  all 
his  sickness  so  much  as  complained  with  any  semblance  of 
impatienee,  ... 

He  so  continued  to  pray,  so  delighted  in  hearing  ptohns 
sung,  which  I  wish  were  made  as  fit  to  sing  by  their  numbers 
as  they  are  by  their  weight,  that  so  very  much  cf  his  time 
was  spent  in  them,  that  it  was  very  likely  when  his  Lord 
casne  he  would  find  him  00  doing ;  and  he  did  so :  for  in  the 
imdst  c^  prayers  he  went  away,  and  got  to  heaven  as  soon  as 
they ;  and  saw  them  (as  we  hope)  presented  to  the  throne  of 
grace ;  he  went  along  with  them  himself,  .and  was>  his  own 
messenger  to  heaven ;    where  although   he   possibly  might 
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prevent  his  last  prayers,  yet  he  would  not  prevent  6od'*s  eaily 
mercy,  which,  as  we  humbly  hope,  gave  him  pardon  for  his 
sins,  ease  of  his  pain,  joy  after  his  sorrow,  certainty  for  his 
fears,  heaven  for  earth,  innocence  and  impeocabiiity,  instead  of 
his  infirmity. 

Ergo  QutDctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urguet !  cui  Pudor^  et  JustitiiBB  soror 
Inconupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  uUum  inveniet  parem  ? 

Faith  and  justice,  modesty  and  pure  righteousness,  made 
liim  equal  to  the  worthiest  examples ;  he  was  x;^<^Tor  av^^, '  a 
good  man,*  loving  and  huml^e,  meek  and  patient^  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  the  last  in  contention,  and  the  first  at  a  peace ; 
he  would  injure  no  man,  but  yet  if  any  man  was  displeased 
with  him,  he  would  speak  first,  and  offer  words  of  kindness ; 
if  any  did  dispute  concerning  priority,  he  knew  how  to  get  it, 
even  by  yielding  and  compliance ;  walking  profitably  with  his 
neighbours,  and  humbly  with  his  God ;  and  having  lived  a  life 
of  piety,  he  died  in  a  full  age,  an  honourable  old  age^  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  prayer :  and  although 
the  events  of  the  other  world  are  hidden  to  us  below,  that 
we  might  live  in  faith,  and  walk  in  hope  and  die  in  charity, 
yet  we  have  great  reason  to  bless  Grod  for  his  merdes  to  this 
our  brother,  and  aideavour  to  comport  purselves  with  a  strict 
religion,  and  a  severe  repentance ;  with  ah  exemplar  patience, 
and  an  exemplar  piety ;  with  the  structures  of  a  holy  life,  and 
the  solemnities  of  a  reli^ous  death,  that  we  also  may,  as  our 
confident  and  humble  hope  is,  this  our  brother  doth,  by  the 
conduct  of  angels,  pass  into  the  hands  and  bosom  of  Jesus, 
there  to  expect  the  most  merciful  sentence  of  the  right  hand, 
•^  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.^  Amen, 
Lord  Jesus,  Amen* 

Grant  this,  eternal  Grod,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake ;  to  whom 
with  thee,  O  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  glory  and 
honour,  service  and  dominion,  love  and  obedience  be 
confessed  due,  and  ever  paid  by  all  angels,  and  all  men, 
and  all  the  creatures,  this  day,  henceforth  and  for  ever-i 
more.    Amen.    . 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER  TREASON. 


TO  Tin 

MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

LORD  AACHBISHOP  OF  CANTEftBtTRY, 

HIS   GBACr, 

PJUMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVBRSITV 
OF  GMtOVD,  AND  ONE  OF  Blf  If AJXftV«  KQCT  KQNOCBAEUI 

PRIVY  COUNCIL. 


MY  MOST  HONOURABLE  GOOD  LORD  I 
MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE, 


It  was  obedience  to  my  superior,  that  engaged 
me  upon  this  last  anniversary  commemoration  of 
the  great  goodness  of  God  Almighty  to  our  King 
and  Country,  in  the  discovery  of  the  most  damnable 
powder-treason.  It  was  a  blessing  which  no  tongue 
could  express,  much  less  mine,  which  had  scarce 
learned  to  speak,— at  least,  was  most  unfit  txx  sp^k 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  ''  Delicata  aiitem 
est  ilia  obedientia,  qusB^  causas  quaerit."  It  had  beea 
»o  good  argument  of  my  obediencp  to  have  disputed 
the  inconvenience  of  my  person,  and  the  unaptness 
of  my  parts,  for  such  an  employment.  I  knew  God , 
out  of  the  mouth  of  in£tnts,  could  acq^uire  hif  praise^ 
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and  if  my  heart  were  actually  as  votive  as  my  tongue 
should  have  been,  it  might  be  one  of  God's  '  mag- 
nalia'  to  perfect  his  own  praise  out  of  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  the  organ.  So  as  I  was  able,  I 
endeavoured  to  perform  it,  having  my  obedience 
ever  ready  fpr  my  excuse  to  men,  and  my  willing- 
ness to  perform  my  duty,  for  the  assoilment  of  my- 
self before  God ;  part  of  which  I  hope  was  accepted, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  other  was  not 
pardoned. 

When  I  first  thought  of  the  barbarism  of  this 
treason,  I  wondered  not  so  much  at  the  thing  itself, 
as  by  what  means  it  was  possible  for  the  devil  to 
gain  so  strong  a  party  in  men's  resolutions,  as  to 
move  them  to  undertake  a  business  so  abhorring 
from  Christianity,  so  evidently  full  of  extreme 
danger  to  their  lives,  and  so  certainly  to  incur  the 
highest  wrath  of  God  Almighty.  My  thoughts  were 
thus  rude  at  first ;  but,  after  a  strict  inquisition, 
found  it  was  apprehended  as  a  business,  perhaps, 
full  of  danger  to  their  bodies,  but  advantageous  to 
their  souls,  consonant  to  the  obligation  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  meritorious  of  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory;  for  now  it  was  come  to  pass,  which  our  dear 
Master  foretold,  **  Men  ^should  kill  us,  and  think 
they  did  God  good  service  in  it."  I  could  not 
think  this  to  be  a  part  of  any  man's  religion;  qor 
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do  I  yet  believe  it.  For  it  is  so  apparently 
destructive  of  our  dear  Master's  royal  laws  of 
charity  and  obedience^  that  I  must  not  be  so  un- 
charitable as  to  think  they  speak  their  own  mind 
truly,  when  they  profess  their  belief  of  the  lawful- 
ness and  necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  rebelling 
against  their  lawful  Prince,  and  using  all  means  to 
throw  him  from  his  kingdom,  though  it  be  by  taking 
of  his  life.  But  it  is  but  just  that  they  who  break 
the  bonds  of  duty  to  their  Prince,  should  likewise 
forfeit  the  laws  of  charity  to  themselves,  and  if  they 
say  not  true,  yet  to  be  more  uncharitable  to  their 
own  persons,  than  I  durst  be,  though  I  bad  their 
own  warrant.  Briefly,  Most  Reverend  Father,  I 
found  amongst  them  of  the  Roman  party  such  pre- 
vailing opinions,  as  could  not  consist  with  loyalty 
to  their  Prince,  in  case  he  were  not  the  pope's 
subject ;  and  these  so  generally  believed,  and  some- 
where obtruded  under  peril  of  their  souls,  that  I  could 
not  but  point  at  these  dangerous  rocks,  at  which,  I 
doubt  pot,  but  the  loyalty  of  many  hath  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  of  thousands  more  might,  if  a  higher 
star  had  not  guided  them  better  than  their  own 
pilots. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  but  think  it  very  likely, 
that  this  treason  might  spring  from  the  same  foun- 
tain ;  and  I  had  concluded  so  in  my  first  medita- 
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tions,  but  tl^  I  was  willing  to  consider,  whether 
or  no  it  might  not  be,  that  these  men  were  rather 
exasperated  than  persuaded,  ~and  whether  it  were 
not  that  the  severity   of   our  laws  against    them 
might  rather  provoke  their  intemperate  seal,  than 
tirii^on  thus   move   their   settled   consdenoe.     It 
was  a  material  consideration,  because  they  ever  did, 
and  still  do  fill  the  world  with  outcries  against  our 
laws,  for  making  a  rape  upon  their  consciences; 
have  printed  catalogues  of  their  English  martyrs ; 
drawn  schemes  of  most  strange  tortures  imposed 
on  their  priests,   such    as  were  unima^nable   by 
Nero,  or  IMoclesian,  or  any  of  the  worst  and  cruelest 
enemies  of  Christianity,  endeavouring  thus  to  make 
us  partly  guilty  of  our  own  ruin,  and  so  washing 
their  hands,  in  token  of  their  own  innocence,  even 
then  when  they  were  dipping  them  in  the  blood 
royal,  and  would  have  emptied  the  best  veins  in 
the  whole  kingdom  to  fiQ  their  lavatory.      But  I 
found  all  these  to  be  but  calumnies,  strong  aocusa* 
tions,  upon  weak  presumptions,  and  that  the  cause 
did  rest  where  I  had  begun,    I  mean   upon   the 
pretence  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  that  the  ima- 
gined iniquity  of  the  laws  of  England  could  not 
.    be  made  a  veil  to  cover  the  deformity  of  their  in- 
tentions,  for  our  laws  were  just,  honourable,  and 
religious. 
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Concarxung  these  and  :8ome  other  appendices  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  I  expressed  some  part  of 
my  thoughts,  which  because  happily  they  were  but 
a  just  truth,  and  this  truth  not  unseasonable  lor 
these  last  times,  in  which  (a?  St  Paul  prophesied) 
*^  Men  would  be  fierce*  traitors,  heady  and  high-^ 
minded,  creeping  into  houses,  leading  silly  women 
captive  */'  it  pleased  some  who  had  power  to  com- 
mand me,  to  wii^  va4  to  a  publication  ci  these  my 
ji^ort  and  sudden  meditations,  that,  if  it  w^e  pos- 
sible, even  this,  way,  I  might  express  my  duty  to 
Ood  and  the  King 

Being  this  &r  encouraged,  I  resolved  to  go 
something  further,  even  to  the  boldness  of  a  dedi- 
cation to  your  Grace,  that  since  I  had  no  merit  of 
m^  own,  to  move  me  to  the  confidence  of  a  public 
view,  yet  I  might  dare  to  venture  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  Grace's  &vour.  But  since  my  bold- 
ness doth  as  much  need  a  defence,  as  my  sermon 
a  patronage,  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  say,  that, 
though  it  be  boldness,  even  to  presumption,  yet 
my  address  to  your  Grace  is  not  altogether  unrea-. 
sonable. 

For  since  all  know  that  your  Grace  thinks  not 

your  life  your  own,   but  when  it  spends  itself  in 

« 

the  service  of  your  King,  opposing  your  great  en- 
deavours against  the   zealots  of  both  ^  sides,  who 
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labour  the  disturbance  of  the  diuich  and  state,  I  could 
hot  think  it  dTgo0'i$o¥va'O¥  to  present  to  your  Grace  this 
short  discovery  of  the  king's  enemies,  i^  iTtKovgiau 
ficuriXizrif  ^i7\,o&wn7\,u%  and  proper  to  your  Grace,  wha 
is  so  true,  so  zealous  a  lover  of  your  Prince  and 
Country.  It  was  likewise  appointed  to  be  the  public 
voice  of  thanksgiving  for  your  University  (though  she 
never  spsdce  weaker  than  by  so  niean  to  instrument), 
and,  therefore,  is  accountabler  Ip  your  Grace,  to  whom 
under  God  and  the  King,  wiStowe  the  blessing  and 
prosperity  of  all  our  studies.  Nor  yet  can  I  choose 
but  hope,  that  my  great  obligations  to  your  Grace's 
favour  may  plead  my  pardon  (since  it  is  better  that 
my  gratitude  should  be  bold,  than  my  diffidence  un- 
grateful) ;  but  that  this  is  so  far  from  exjpressing  the 
least  part  of  them,  that  it  lays  a  greater  bond  upon 
me,  either  for  a  debt  of  delinquency  in  presenting 
it,  or  of  thankfulness,  if  your  Grace  may  please  to 
pardon  it. 

I  humbly  crave  your  Grace's  benediction,  par- 
don, and  acceptance  of  the  humblest  duty  and  obser- 
vance of 

Your  Grace's 
Most  observant  and  obliged  Chaplain, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


SERMON, 


But  when  James  and  John  saw  this,  they  said,  Lordy  wilt 
thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  from  heaven^  and  con^ 
sume  them  even  as  Elias  did  ? — Luke  ix.  60 

I  SHALL  not  need  to  strain  much  to  bring  my  text  and  the 
day  together.  Here  is  *  fire^  in  the  text^  ^  consuming  fire,' 
like .  that  whose  ^  Antevorta'  we  do  this  day  commemorate. 
This  fire  called  for  by  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  so  was  ours 
too,  by  Christ's  disciples  at  least,  apd  some  of  them  entitled 
to  our  great  Master  by  the  compellation  of  his  holy  name  of 
Jesus. 

I  would  say  the  parallel  holds  thus  far,  but  that  the  per- 
sons of  my  text,  however  <  Boanerges,V*  sons  of  thunder,^  and 
of  a  reprovable  spirit,  yet  are  no  way  considerable  in  the  pro- 
portion of  malice  with  the  persons  of  the  day.  For  if  I 
consider  the  cause  that  moved  James  and  John  to  so  incon- 
siderate a  wrath,  it  bears  a  fair  excuse  * :  the  men  of  Samaria 
turned  their  Lord  and  Master  out  of  doors,  denying  to  give  a 
night^s  lodging  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  would 
have  disturbed  an  excellent  patience  to  see  him,  whom  but 
just  "before  they  beheld  transfigured,  and  in  a  glorious  epi- 
phany upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected  by  a  company  of 
hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  his  vi^ls  where 
nothing  but  the  welkin  should  have  been  his  roof,  not  any 
thing  to  shelter  his  precious  head  from  the  descending  dew  of 
heaven. 


Quis  talia  fando 


Temperet  ^  ? 

It  had  been  the  greater  wonder  if  they  had  not  been  angry, 

■  Ver.  5?.  •»  iEn.  ii. 

VOL.  VI.  2  p 
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But  now  if  we  should  levd  our  progress  by  the  same  line, 
and  guess  that  in  the  presoit  affair  there  was  an  equal  cause, 
because  a  greater  fire  was  intended, — ^we  shall  too  much  betray 
the  ingenuity  of  apparent  truth,  and  the  blessing  of  this  anni- 
Tersary.  They  had  not  half  such  a  case  for  an  excuse  to  a 
far  greater  malice,  it  will  prove  they  had  none  at  all ;  and, 
therefore,  their  malice  was  so  much  the  more  malicious,  be- 
cause causeless  and  totally  inexcusable. 

However 9  I  shall  endeavour  to  j<Hn  thdr  consideration  in  as 
near  a  parallel  as  I  can ;  which,  if  it  be  not  exact, — as  cer- 
tainly it  cannot,  where  we  have  already  discovered  so  mudi 
difference  in  degrees  of  malice,  yet,  by  laying  ihem  tog^er, 
we  may  better  take  their  estimate,  thoi^h  it  be  only  by  seeing 
their  (Usproportion. 

The  words,  as  they  lay  in  their  own  order,  point  out,  1. 
The  persons  that  asked  the  question.     2.  The  cause  that 
moved  them.    8.  The  person  to  whom  they  propounded  it. 
4.  The  questicm  itself.     5*  And  the  precedent  they  urged  to 
move  a  grant,  drawn  from  a  very  fallible  topic,  a  singulftr 
example,  in  a  special  and  diluent  case.     The  persons  h&ee 
were  Christ's  disciples,  and  so  they  are  in  our  case,  designed 
to  us  by  that  glorious  surname  of  Christianity :  th^  will  be 
called  catholics;  but  if  our  discovery  perhaps  rise  higheis 
and  that  the  see  apostolic  prove   sometimes   guilty  of  so 
reprovable  a  spirit^  then  we  are  very  near  to  a  parallel  of 
the  persons,  for  they  were  disciples  of  Christ  and  apostles. 
3.  The  cause  was  the  denying  of  toleration  of  abode  upon  the 
grudge  of  an  old  schism ;  reUgion  was  made  the  instrument. 
That  which  should  have  taught  the  apostles  to  be  charitaUe, 
and   the  Samaritans    hospitable,    was    made   a   preten^^  to 
justify  the  unhospitableness  of  the  one,   and  the  uncharit. 
ableness  of  the  other.     Thus  far  we  are  right ;  for  the  malice 
of  this  present  treason  stood  upon  the  same  base.     3.  Al- 
though neither  side  much  doubted  of  the  lawftilness  of  their 
proceedings,  yet  St.  James  and  St.  John  were  so  discreet  as 
not  to  think  themselves  infallible,  therefore  they  asked  their 
Lord :  so  did  the  persons  of  the  day  ask  the  question  too, 
but  not  of  Christ,  for  he  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts ;  but 
yet  they  asked  of  Christ'^s  delegates,  who,  therefore,  ahpuld 
have  given  their  answer  '  ex  eodem  tripode,'  from  the  same 
spirit.     They  were  the  fathers  confessors  who   were  asked. 
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4.  The  question  is  of  both  sides  concerning  a  consumptive 
sacrifice^  the  destruction  of  a  town  there,  of  a  whole  kingdom 
here,  but  differing  in  the  circumstance  of  place  whence  they 
would  fetch  their  fire.  The  apostles  would  have  had  it.  from 
heaven,  but  these  men^s  conversation  was  not  there.  Ti 
xthrof^sfy  ^  things  from  beneath,^  from  an  artificial  hell,  but 
breathed  from  the  natural  and  proper,  were  in  all  their 
thoughts.  5.  The  example,  whidb  is  the  last  particular,^  I 
fear  I  must  leave  quite  out ;  and  when  you  have  considered 
all,  perhaps  you  will  look  for  no  example. 

First  of  the  persons;  they  were  disdpl^  of  Christ  and 
apo$tle8:    <^  But  when  James  and  John  saw  this.^    When 
first  I  considered  they  were  apostles,  I  wimdered  they  should 
be  so  intemperately  angry ;  but  wh«i  I  perceived  they  were 
so  angry,  I  wondered  not  that  they  sinned.     Not  the  privilege 
of  an  apostolical  spirit,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  not  the  con- 
diticsi  of  immortality,  can  guard  £rom  the  danger  of  sin ;  but 
if  we  be  overruled  by  passion,  we  almost  subject  ourselves  to 
its  necessity.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  altogether, 
that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be  void  of  passions ;  for 
sure  I  am,  the  inordination  of  any  passion  is  the  first  step  to 
fdily.     And  although  c^  them,  as  of  waters  of  a  muddy  resi^ 
dence,  we  may  make  good  use,  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we 
do  not  trouble  them ;  yet  upon  any  ungentle  disturbance  w^ 
drink  down  mud  instead  of  a  clear  stream^  and  the  issues  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  certain  consequences  of  temerarious  or  inor* 
dinate  anger.     And,  therefore,  when  the  apostle  had  given 
us  leave  to  ^  be  angry,^  as  knowing  the  condition  of  human 
nature,   he  quickly  enters  a  caveat  that/  we  sin  notf  he 
knew  mi  was  very  likely  to  be  hand-maid  where  anger  did 
domineer,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  St.  James  and  St. 
John  are  the  men  here  pointed  at;   for  the  Scripture  notes 
them  for  ^  Boanerges,^  ^  sons  of  thunder,^  men  of  an  angry 
temper,  **  et  quid  minim  est  fiiios  tonitru  fulgur&sse  vo^ 
luisse  ?'^  said  St.  Ambrose.     But  there  was  more  in  it  than 
thus.     Their  spirits  of  themsdves  hot  enough,  yet  met  with 
th^  education  under  the  law,    whose  first  tradition  was  in 
fire  and  thunder,    whose    precepts    were  just,  but  not   so 
merciful ;  and  this  inflamed  their  distemper  to  the  height  of 
a  revenge.      It  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Jerome*^  and   Titus 

c  Epigt.  ad  Algas. 

2  P  2 
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Bostrensis^, — ^the  law  had  been  their  schoolmaster,  and 
taught  them  the  rules  of  justice,  both  punitive  and  vindictive  ; 
but  Christ  was  the  first  that  taught  it  to  be  a  an  to  retaliate 
evil  with  evil ;  it  was.  a  doctrine  they  could  not  read  in  the 
killing  letter  of  the  law.  There  they  might  meet  with  prec!&- 
dents  of  revenge  and  anger  of  a  high  severity,  *  an  eyje  for  an 
eye,^  and  *  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,^  and  *  let  him  be  cut  off  from 
his  peopled  but  forgiving  injuries,  praying  for.  ovur  perse- 
cutors, loving  our  enemies,  and  relieving  them,  were  doctrines 
of  such  high  and  absolute  integrity,  as  were  to  be  resei^red  for 
the  best  and  most  perfect  lawgiver,  the  bringer  of  the  best 
promises,  to  which  the  most  perfect  actions  have  the  best  pro- 
portion, aiid  this  was  to  be  when  Shiloh  came.  Now  then  the 
spirit  of  Elias  is  out  of  date/ 

Jam  ferrea  primutn 

Desiniti  ac  toto  surgit  gens  aurea  mundo. 

And,  therefore,  our  blessed  Master  reproveth  them  of  ignor- 
ance, not  of  the  law,  but  of  his  Spirit,  which  had  they  but 
known  or  could  but  have  guessed  at  the  end  of  his  coming, 
they  had  not  been  such  abecedarii  in  the  school  of  .mercy. 

And  now  we  shall  not  need  to  look  far  for  persons, 
i£sciples  professing  at  least  in  Christ^s  school,  yet  as  great 
strangers  to  the  merciful  spirit  of  our  Saviour,  as  if  they  had 
been  sons  of  the  law,  or  foster-brothers  to  Romulus,  and 
sucked  a  wolf;  and  they  are  Romanists  too:  this  day^s 
solemnity  presents  them  to  us,  ^mXor  ouiAari  VE^t/^ptEvor^;  and 
yet  were  that  washed  off,  underneath  they  write  Christian  and 
Jesuit. 

One  would  haver  expected  that  such  men,  set  fotth  to  the 
world's  acceptance  with  so  merciful  a  '  cognomentum,'  should 
have  put  a  hand  to  support  the  ruinous  fabric  of  the  world^s 
charity,  and  not  have  pulled  the  frame  of  heaven  and  earth 
about  our  ears.  But. yet — *  Ne  credite,  Teucri  !'  Give  me 
leave  first  to  make  an  inquisition  after  this  antichristian 
pravity,  and  try  who  is  of  our  side,  and  who  loves  the  king, 
^y  pointing  at  those  whose  sermons  do  blast  loyalty,  breath- 
ing forth  treason,  slaughters,  and  cruelty,  the  greatest  ima- 
ginable, contrary  to  the  Spirit  and  doctrine  of  our  dear  Master. 
So  we  shall  quickly  find  out  more  than  a  pareil  for  St.  James 
flnd  St.  John,  the  Boanerges  of  my  text. 

d  In  Lucam.  •  Sueton.  Tib.  67.  B.  Crus.  t.  i.  p.  454. 
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**  It  is  an  act  of  faith,  by  faith  to  conquer  the  enemies  of 
God  and  holy  church,"  saith  Sanders,  our  countryman'. 
Hitherto  nothing  but  well ;  if  James  and  John  had  offered  to 
do  no  more  than  what  they  could  have  done  with  *  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith,'  they  might  have  been 
inculpable,  and  so  had  he  if  he  had  said  no  more ;  but  the 
blood  boils  higher,  the  manner  spoils  all.  ^<  For  it  is  not  well 
done,  unless  a  warlike  captain  be  appointed  by  Christ's  vicar 
to  bear  a  crusade  in  a  field  of  blood.''  And  if  the  other  apos- 
tleis  did  not  proceed  such  an  angry  way  as  James  and  John,  it 
was  only  discretion  that  detained  them,  not  religion.  "  For 
so  they  might,  and  it  were  no  way  unlawful  for  them  to  bear 
arms  to  propagate  religion,  had  they  not  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity;" if  you  believe  the  same  author:  **  for  fighting  is 
proper  for  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  therefore,  because 
Christ  gave  him  commission  to  feed  his  Lambs  "^."^  A  strange 
reason ! 

I  had  thought  Christ  would  have  his  lambs  fed  with  the 
sincere  milk  of  his  word,  not  like  to  cannibals, 


—  solitiaque  cruentum 
Lac  potare  Getis^  et  pocula  tingere  renis^ 

To  mingle  blood  in  their  sacrifices  (as  Herod  to  the  Galileans), 
and  quaff  it  off  for  an  *  auspicium'  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Methinks  here  is  already  too  much  clashing 
of  armour,  and  effusion  of  blood,  for  a  Christian  cause ;  but 
this  were  not  altogether  so  unchristian-like,  if  the  sheep, 
though  with  blood,  yet  were  not  to  be  fed  with  the  blood  of 
their  shepherd  Cyrus,  I  mean  their  princes.  But  I  find 
many  such  *  nutritii'  in  the  nurseries  of  Rome,  driving  their 
kmbs  from  their  folds,  unless  they  will  be  taught  to  worry  the 
lion.  . ' 

Emanuel  SJt,  in  his  Aphorisms,  affirms  it  lawful  to  kill 
a  king ;  indeed  not  every  king,  but  such  a  one  as  rules  with 
tyranny ;  and  not  then,  unless  the  pope  hath  sentenced  him 
to  death,'  but  then  he  may,  though  he  be  his  lawful  prince  \ 

fSanderasde  Clave  David,  lib.  ii,  c.  15.  r  Ibid.  c.  14. 

^  Tyrannic^  gubernans  just^  acquisitum  dominium  non  potest  spoliari  sine 
publico  judicio.  LatS  vero  sententia^  quisque  potest  fieri  executor.  Potest 
autem  a  populo  etiam  qui  juravit  ei  obedientiam,  si  monitus^  non  vuU  corrigi. 
— Ferd.  TyramvMn 
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Not  the  necessitude  whidi  the  law  of  nations  hath  put 
between  prince  and  people,  not  the  obUgation  of  the  oath  of 
all^iance,  not  the  sanctions  of  God  Alimghty  himself,  must 
reverse  the  sentence  against  the  king  when  once  passed ;  bat 
any  one  of  his  8ub|ects»  of  his  own  sworn  sutgecis,  may  kill 
him. 

This  perfidious  treasonable  position  of  Sa  is  not  a  single  tes- 
timony. For  1.  it  slipped  not  firom  his  pen  by  inadvertency ; 
it  was  not  made  public  until  after  forty  years'  ddiberatkm,  as 
himself  testifies  in  his  prefaced  2.  After  such  an  avisamente, 
it  is  now  the  ordinary  receiyed  manual  for  the  fathers  confea* 
sors  of  the  Jesuits'  order. 

This  doctrine,  although—*^  Titulo  res  digna sepulcri'— • 
yet  is  notlnng  if  compared  with  Mariana  K  For  1/  he  affirms 
the  same  doctrine  in  substance,  8.  Then  he  descends  to 
the  very  manner  of  it,  ordering  how  it  may  be  done  with 
the  best  convenience:  he  thinks  poison  to  be  the  best  way, 
but  yet  that,  for  the  more  secrecy,  it  be  cast  upon  the  chairs, 
saddles,  and  garments  of  his  prince.  It  was  the  old  laudaUe 
custom  of  the  Moors  of  Spain  i.  3.  He  adds  examples  of 
the  business,  telling  us  that  this  was  the  device,  to  wit,  by 
poisoned  boots^  that  old  Henry  of  Castile  was  cured  of  his 
sickness.  4.  Lastly,  this  may  be  done,  not  only  if  the  pope 
^dge  the  king  a  tyrant  (which  was  the  utmost  Emanuel  Sk 
affirmed),  but  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  being  a  tynmt  if 
learned  men,  though  but  few,  and  those  seditious  too,  do  but 
murmur  it,  or  begin  to  call  him  so  m.  I  hope  this  doctrine 
was  long  since  disclaimed  by  the  whole  society^  and  coc^ 
demned  ^  ad  umbras  Acherunticas.^  Perhaps  so ;  but .  yet 
these  men  who  use  to  object  to  \is  fm  infinity  of  divisions 
among  ourselves,  who  boast  so  much  of  their  own  union  and 
consohancy  in  judgment,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  to  maintain  some  opinions  quite  throughout  their  order, 
(as  if  they  were  informed  by  some  common  ^  intellectus  ageos') 
should  not  be  divided  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  so 
much  concerning  the  monarchy  of  the  see  apostolic^  to  which 

*  Pi9sertim  cum  in  hoc  opus  per  aunos  ferd  qaadiagiiita  dilig«iiUMiiiie  in- 
cubuerim. 

^  Ve  Rege  ei  R.  iDStitut.  lib.  i.  c.  vi. 

>  Qui  est  raitifice  dent  je  tcoave  que  les  roii  Mores  pnt  souvent  ua4,  c.  7. 

™  Poetquam  a  paucis  seditiosip,  sed  doctis,  coeperit  tyrannus  appeUari. 
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th^  are  vowed  li^men.    But  I  have  greater  reason  to  be- 
lieve them  united  in  this  doctrine,  than  is  the  greatness  of 
this  jM-obability.     For  1.  There  ivas  an  apology  printed  in 
Italy,  '  permissa  superiorum,'  in  the  year  1610,  that  says, 
'*  They  were  all  enemies  of  that  holy  name  of  Jesus,  that 
condemned  Mariana  for  any  such  doctrine."     I  understand 
not  why,  but  sure  I  am  that  the  Jesuits  do,  or  did  think  his 
doettfaie  innocent :  for  in  their  apology  put  forth  in  the  name 
0f  the  whole  society  agdinst  the  accusations  of  Ahticoton, 
they  detij  that  the  assassin  of  Hetiry  IV.,  I  mean  RavaiUac, 
was  moved  to  kill  the  king  by  reason  of  Mariana,  and  are 
ndt  ashamed  to  wish  that  he  had  read  him''.     Perhaps  they 
mean  it  might  have  wrought  the  same  effect  upon  him,  which, 
the  sight  of  a  drunkard  did  upon  the  youth  of  Lacedaemon  i 
dse  I  am  sure  it  is  not  very  likely  he  should  have  been  dis- 
suaded frotn  his  purpose  by  reading  in  Mariana,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  do  what  he  intended.     9.   I   add,  they  not  only 
thought  it  innocent,  and  without  positive  hurt,  but  good  and 
commendable ;  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not  the  opi«. 
nion  of  Mariana  alone^  but  that  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  more 
disdples  than  Mariana.    1.  He  says  it  himself;  for,  commend- 
ing the  young  monk  that  killed  Henry  III.,  he  says  that  he 
did  it   •*  having  been  informed,  by  several  divines,  that  a 
tyrant  might  lawfully  be  killed  •."    2.  The  thing  itself  speaks 
it,  ibr  his  book  was  highly  commended  by  Gretser^  and  Bo- 
narsciUs'>,  both  for  style  and  matter, — ^higher  yet  by  Petrus  de 
Onna,  provincial  of  Toledo,  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  it, 
he  waij  sc^ry  he  Wanted  Idsure'  to  read  it  the  second  and 
third  time  over,  and,  with  this  censiu-e  prefixed,  was  licensed 
to  the  ptosis.    Further  yet,  for  Stephen  Hoyeda,  visitor  of 
the  Jesuits  for  the  same  province,  approved  it  not  only  from 
his  own  Judgment,  but  as  being  before  approved  by  grave 
and  learned  men  of  the  Jesuits'  order*,  and  so  with  a  special 
Mttunissbn  from  Claudius  Aquaviva,  their  general,  with  these 
ilp(irobations>  and  other  solemn  privileges,  it  was  printed  at 

'  *  Qoodammodo  optandum  eitse  tit  ille  Alastor  Martatiam  legisset. 
o  Com  cognilo  A  theolo^^is  quos  erat  sciacitatus,  lyraiinum  jure  interimi 
posse.    Cap.  6. 

P  Chauvesaurit  polit.  q  Amphith.  Honoris^  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

»  Iterum  et  tertio  facturus,  si  per  otium  et  tempos  licuisset. 

•  Ut  approbates  pri^s  a  viris  doctis  et^ravibus  ex  eodem  nostro  ordine. 
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Toledo '  and  Mentz " ;  and  lastly,  insorted  into  the  catalogues 
of  the  books  of  their  .order  by  Petrus  Bibadineira. 

'  What  neghgenee  is  sufficient  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
should  pass  so  great  supervisors,  if  in  their  hearts  they  dis- 
avow it  ?     The  children  of  this  world^  are  not  such  focds  in 
thdr  generations.      The  fathers  of  the  society  cannot  but 
know,  how  apt  these  things  of  themselves  are  to  public  mis- 
chief, how  invidious  to  the  Christian  world,  how  scandalous 
to  their  order;  and  yet  they  rather  excuse,  than  condemn, 
Mariana :  speaking  of  him,  at  the  hardest,  but  very  gently, 
as  if  his  only  fault  had  been  his  speaking  a  truth  ^  in  tempore  * 
non  opportuno,^  <  something  out  of  season  f  or  as  if  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  current  of  the  times,  and  durst  not 
profess  openly  of  what,  in  their  hearts,  they  were  persuaded. 
I  speak  of  some  of  them,  for  others,  you  see,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.     But  I  would  fain  learn  why  they  are  so  sedulous 
and  careful  to  procure  the  decrees  of  the  rector  and  deputies 
of  Paris,  rescripts  of  the  bishop,  revocation  of  arrest  of  the 
parliament  which  had  been  against  them,  and  all  to  acquit 
the  fathers  of  the  society  from  these  scandalous  opinions ;  as 
if  these  laborious  devices  could  make  what  they  have  said ' 
and  done,  to  be  unspoken  and  undone,  or  could  change  their 
opinions  from  what  indeed  they  are;  whereas  they  never  ivent 
^  ex  animo^  to  refute  these  theorems,   never  spake  against 
them  in  the  real  and  serious  dialect  of  an  adversary,  never 
condemned  them  as  heretical,  but  what  they  have  done  they 
have  been  shamed  to,  or  forced  upon,  as  Pere  Coton  by  the 
king  of  France,   and  Servin  to  a  confutation  of  Mariana 
(from  which  he  desired  to  be  excused,  and  after  the  king's 
death,  wrote  his  declaratory  letter  to  no  purpose) ;  the  apolo- 
gists of  Paris,  by  the  outcries  of  Christendom  against  them ; 
and  when   it  is  done,    done  so   coldly  in    their  reprehen« 
sions  with  a  greater  readiness  to  excuse  all,  than  condemn  any. 
I  say,  these  things,  to  a  considering  man,  do  increase  the 
suspidon,  if  at  least  that  may  be  called  suspicion,  for  which '^ 
we  have  hiad  so  plain  testimonies  of  their  own. 

I  add  this  more,  to  puf  the  business  past  all  question; 
that  when  some  things  of  this  nature  were  objected  to  them 
by  Amald,  the  French  king's  advocate,  they  were  so  far  from 

t  By  PeUus  Rhodriqucs,  159D.  "  By  Balth.LippiuB,  16Q5, 
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denying  them,  or  excusing  them,  that  they  maintained  them 
in  spite  of  opposition,  putting  forth  a  book,  entitled,  *  Veritas 
defensa  contra  actionem  Antonii  Arnaldi.*^  What  the  things 
were,  for  which  they  stood  up  patrons,  hear  themselves  speak* 
iiig%  ^  Tum  enim  id  non  solum  potest  papa,  sed  etiam  debet, 
se  ostendere  superiorem  illis  prindpibus.  Exceptio  haec  sto- 
machum  tibi  commovet,  fadt  ut  ringjaris,  sed  oportet  haurias, 
et  de  qsetero  fatearis  tibi  nee  rationem  esse,  nee  consdentiam.^ 
Hard  words  these !  The  advocate  is  affirmed  to  be  void  both 
of  reason  and  honesty,  for  denying  the  pope's  dominion  over 
kings.  The  reason  foUo^^s,  ^^  The  pope  could  not  keep  them 
to  thdr  duties,  unless  he  kept  them  in  awe  with  threatening 
them  the  loss  of  their  kingdoms."  But  this  is  but  the  least 
part  of  it.  They  add,  ^^  If  the  subjects  had  been  but  disposed 
as  they  should  have  been,  there  was  no  time  but  it  might  have 
been  profitable  to  have  exerdsed  the  sword  upon  the  persons 
of  kings'.^  Let  them  construe  their  meaning,  those  are  their 
words.     But  see  further. 

The  damned  act  of  Jacques  Clement,  the  monk,  upon  the 
life  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  of  Jean  Chastel  and  RavaiUac 
upon  Henry  IV.,  are  notorious  in  the  Christian  world,  and  yet 
the  first  of  these  was  commended  by  F.  Guignard',  in  a  dis- 
course of  purpose,  and  by  Mariana,  as  I  before  cited  him. 
The  second  had  two  apologies  made  for  him,  the  one  by  Con- 
stantinus  Veruna%  the  other  ^,  without  a  name  indeed,  but  with 
the  mark  and  cognizance  of  the  Jesuits'  order,  and  the  last  was 
publicly  commended,  in  a  sermon  by  a  monk  of  Cologne,  as  it 
is  reported  by  the  excellent  Thuanus. 

Not  much  less  than  this  is  that  of  Baronius,  just,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  same  spirit  with  James  and  John,  for  he  calls  for 
a  ruin  upon  the  Venetians,  for  opposing  of  his  Holiness. 
**  Arise,  Peter,  not  to  feed  these  wandering  sheep,  but  to  de- 
stroy them;  throw  away  the  pastoral  staff,  and  take  thy 
sword.^  I  confess  here  is  some  more  ingenuity,  to  oppose 
murdering  to  feeding  than  to  make  them  all  one,  as  Sanders  * 
doth,  but  yet  the  same  fiery  spirit  inflames  them  both,  as  if 

«  Page  7,  1st  edit.  y  Page  67,  1st  edit, 

s  Voyez  le  Proces  du  Parlem.  de  Paris  contre  le  p^re  Guignard  pr^tre 
J^suite 
»  Vid.  cap.  8.  **  Lugduni,  de  justa  abdicatione  Hen.  III.  1610. 

«  Pe  clave  David,  c.  14.    Vid.  page  7. 
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all  Rome  were  on  fire,  and  would  put  the  world  in  com- 
bustton. 

Further  yet.  Guignardi  a  Jeeuit  of  Cletimont  College  in 
Parisi  was  executed^  by  the  command  of  the  parliament  "^^  fiHP 
some  concluftions  he.  had  wriUen,  which  were  of  a  high  nature 
treaflonable ;  ^and  yet,  as  if,  either  there  were  an  InfidhbUi^ 
io  erery  person  of  the  society,  or  as  if  the  parliament  had  done 
injustice  in  condemning  Guignard,  or  lastly,  as  if  they  ap* 
fnt]ived  his  doctrine,  he  was  apologized  for  by  Lewes  Biehe^ 
ome*',  and  Bonarscius'.  I  know  they  will  not  say,  that  every 
Jesuit  is  infallible,  they  are  not  come  to  that  yet ;  it  is  plain, 
then,  they  are  of  the  same  mind  with  Guignard^  or  else  (which 
I  think  they  dare  not  say)  the  parliament  was  unjust  in  the 
condemnation  of  him ;  but  if  they  do,  they  thus  proclaim  their 
approbation  of  these  doctrines  he  was  hanged  for ;  for  that  he 
had  sudi,  was  under  his  own  hand,  by  his  own  confession,  •and 
of  itself  evident,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrest  of  the  parliament 
against  him. 

Lastly,  more  pertinent  to  the  day  is  the  fact  of  G^utiet,— 
who,  because  a  Jesuit,  could  have  done  nothing  for  which  he 
diould  not  have  found  an  apologist,  (cft  even  for  this  his  last 
act  of  high  treason  he  was  apologized  for,  by  Bellarmine*, 
Gretser'*,  and  Eudsemon  Johannes  ^ 

Thus  far  we  have  found  out  persons  fit  enough  to  match 
any  malice ;  Boanerges  all,  and  more  than  a  pareil  for  James 
and  John:  but  I  shall  anon  discover  the  disease  td  be  more 
epidemical,  and  the  pest  of  a  more  catholic  infection  ;  and  yet 
if  we  sum  up  our  accounts,  we  shall  already  find  the  doctrine 
to  be  too  catholic.  For  we  have  already  met  with  Emanuel 
Sky  a  Portuguese :  Mariana  and  Ribadineira,  Spaniards ;  Bo- 
narscius,  a  bas  Almain:  Gretser,  a  German;  Eudasmon 
Johannes,  a  false  Greek;  Guignard^  Richeome and  the  apolo- 
gists for  Ghastel,  Frenchmen;  Bellarmine  and  Batx>niu9, 
Italians ;  Garnet  and  Sanders,  English. 

The  doctrine,  you  see,  they  would  fain  make  Catholic^ 
now,  if  it  prove  to  be  but  apostolic  too,  then  we  have  found 
out  an  exact  parallel  for  James  and  John,  great  disciples  and 

*  Arrest,  de  Parliam.  7  de  Tan  v.  1595. 
<  Expostul.  Apologet.  pro  Societ.  Jes.  '  Amphith.  Honor,  lib.  i« 

i  Apol.adv.  R.  AngHs.  ^  Stigm.  Miseric. 

i  A  pel.  pro  Garnetto. 
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apofttles ;  and  whether  or  no  the  tsee  apoBtoUc  maj  not  some* 
time  be  of  a  fiery  and  consuming  spirit,  we  have  so  strange 
examples,  even  in  oar  own  home,  that  we  need  seek  no  farther 
for  resoluticm  of  the  <  Qusere.^  In  the  bull  of  exixnmnisnickdcBi 
put  forth  bjr  Pius  Quintus,  against  queen  Elisabeth,  of  blessed 
memory,  there  is  more  than  a  naked  encouragement,  as  much 
as  comes  to  a  ^*  Volumus  et  jubemus  ut  adversus  Elizabetham, 
Anglise  reginam,  subditi  arma  capessaiit.^— '^  Bone  Jesu !  in 
qu8B  nos  reservasti  tempora  ?^  Here  is  a  command  to  turn 
rebds,  a  necessity  of  being  traitors.  **  Quid  eo  infelidus,  cui 
jam  esse  malum  necesse  est.^^ 

The  business  is  put  something  further  home  by  Catena  and 
Gabutius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Pius  Quintus,  were  resident 
at  Rome,  one  of  them  an  advocate  in  the  Roman  court ;  their 
books  both  printed  at  Rome,  ^  con  licensa,'  and  *  con  privi- 
]egio  '^.^  And  now  hear  their  testimonies  of  the  whole  business 
between  <the  queen  and  his  holiness. 

^'  Pius  Quintus  published  a  bull  against  queen  Elizabeth, 
declared  her  a  heretic,  and  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom, 
absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  excom- 
municated her,  and  gave  power  to  any  one  to  rebel  against 
her,  &c.*"  This  was  but  the  first  step;  he,  therefore,  thus 
proceeds ;  ^^  He  procures  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  to  move 
her  subjects  [to  a  rebellion  against  her  for  her  destruction  "".^ 
Vurthior  yet ;  he  thought  this  would  be  such  a  real  benefit  to 
Chrbtendom  to  have  her  ^<  destroyed,  that  the  pope  was 
ready  to  aid  in  person,  to  spend  the  whole  revenue  of  the  see 
apostolic,  all  the  chalices  and  crosses  of  the  church,  and  even 
his  very  clothes,  to  promote  so  pious  a  business  as  was  the 
destrucdon  of  queen  Elizabeths" 

The  witnesses  of  truth  usually  agree  in  one.  The  same 
story  is  told  by  Antonius  Gabutius  <^,  and  some  more  drcum- 
atances  added.    First;  he  names  the  end  of  the  pope's  design^ 

^  15S&,  et  1S05. 
>  Pio  publicd  una  bolla  e  sentezza  contia  Eliwbetta,  dicbiarandola  hefteticaj 
e  priva  del  regno,  .  .  in  tal  forma  concedendo,  cbe  ciascuno  andar  contra  le 
potesse^  &c.    Girolamo  Catena,  p.  1 14. 

nn  quale  ....  muovesse  gU  animi  al  soUevamento  per  distmttione 
d'Elisabetta,  p.  118. 

n  L'andare  in  persona,  impegna  e  tittte  \e  uottame  delta,  sede  apostolica^ 
e  calici,  e  i  proprj  vestimenti,  p.  117. 

«  TH  Vit&et  Gestis  Pii  V.,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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it  was  ^^  to  take  her  life  awa j,  in  case  she  would  not  turn 
Boman  catholic.^ — ^'  To  achieve  this»  because  no  legate  coald 
come  into  England,  nor  any  public  messenger  from  the  see 
apostolicy  he  employed  a  Florentine  merchant  to  stir  her  sub- 
jects to  a  rebdlion  for  her  perdition  p.^  Nothing  but  *  soUevar- 
mento/  *  rebellion/  perdition  and  destruction  to  the  queen 
could  be  thought  upon  by  his  holiness. 

More  yet ;  for  when  the  duke  of  Alva  had  seized  upon  the 
English  merchants^  goods  which  were  at  Antwerp,  the  pope 
took  the  occasion,  instigated  the  king  of  Spain  to  aid  ^<  the 
pious  attempts  of  those  who  conspired  against  the  queen:'' 
they  are  the  words  of  Cabutius  ^.  This  rebellion  was  intended 
to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  <  viro  catfao- 
lico,*"  *  a  Roman  catholic  ;^  Gabutius  notes  it,  for  fear  some 
heretic  might  be  suspected  of-  the  design,  and  so  the  catholics 
lose  the  glory  of  the  action.  However  Pius  Quintuis  ^^  in- 
tended to  use  the  utmost  and  most  extreme  remedies  to  cure 
her  heresy,  and  all  means  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  re- 
bdlion.^  I  durst  not  h^ve  thought  so  much  of  his  holiness,  if 
his  own  had  not  said  it ;  but  if  this  be  not  worse  than  the  fiery 
spirit  which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproved  in  James  and  John, 
I  know  not  what  is. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  to  specify  the  spirit  of  Paulus 
Quintus  in  the  Venetian  cause;  this  only,  Baronius'  pro- 
pounded the  example  of  Gregory  VII.  to  him,  of  which  how 
far  short  he  came,  the  world  is  witness.  Our  own  business 
calls  to  mind  the  bulls  of  pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  which  the 
Catholics  in  England  vreace  commanded  to  see,  that  however 
the  right  of  succession  did  entitle  any  man  to  the  crown  of 
England,  yet,  if  he  were  not  a  catholic,  they  should  have 
none  of  him,  but  with  all  their  power  they  should  hinder  his 
coming  in.  This  bull  Bellarmine"  doth  extremely  magnify; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  for  his  purpose,  for  it  was  (if  not  author) 
yet  the  main  encourager  of  Catesby  to  the  powder-treason. 
For,,  when  Garnet  would  wilUngly  have  known  the  pope's 
mind  in  the  business,   Catesby  eased  him  of  the  trouble  of 

« 

P  Qui  incolanim  aminos  ad  Elizabethse  perditionem^  rebellione  foctS, 
commoveret. 

q  Efflagitabat  ab  rege^  ut  Angloroni  in  Elizabetham  pid  conspirantiam 
studia  foveret. 

^  Hildebrand.  •  ApoUadv.  R,  Angl. 
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sending  to  Rome,  since  the  pope- s  mind  was  clear.  '^  I  doubt 
not^'  (said  Catesby)^^  at  all  of  the  pope^s  ^inind,  but  that  he, 
who  commanded  our  endeavours  to. hinder  his  coming  in,  is 
willing  enough  we  should  throw  him  out^^  It  was  but  a 
reasonable  collection. 

I  shall  not  need  to  instance  in  the  effects  which  this  bull 
produced ;  the  treason  of  Watson  and  Cleark,  two  English 
soninaries,  is  sufficiently  known ;  it  was  as  a  *  praeludium'  or 
.warning  piece  to  the  great  ^  fougade,'  the  discharge  o(  the 
•powder-treason.  Briefly,  the  case  was  so,  that  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bull  of  Pius  Quintus,  these  catholics  in  En^and 
durst  not  be  good  subjects  till  F.  Parsons  and  Campian  got  a 
dispensation  that  they  might  for  awhile  do  it ;  and  '  rebus 
sic  stantibus,^  with  a  safe  conscience  profess  a  general  obe- 
dience in  causes  temporal:  and,  after  the  bull  of  Clement, 
a  great  many  of  them  were  not  good  subjects ;  and,  if  the  rest 
had  not  taken  to  themselves  the  privilege  which  the  pope* 
sometimes  gave  to  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  ^^  either  to  do 
as  the  pope  bid  them,  or  to  pretend  a  reason  why  they  would 
not  {"  we  may  say,  as  Creswell,  in  defence  of  cardind  Allen, 
.^^  Certainly  we  might  have  had  more  bloody  tragedies  in 
England,  if  the  moderation  of  some  more  discreetly  tempered 
had  not  been  interposed'."  However,  it  is  no  thank  to  his 
holiness ;  his  spirit  blew  high  enough. 

'  But  I  will  open  this  secret  no  farther,  if  I  may  have  but 
leave  to  instance  once  more.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  Sixtus 
Quintus  who  sometimes  pronounced  a  speech  in  full  con- 
&sioryTfj  in.  which  he  compares  the  assassinat  of  Jacques 
Clement  upon  Henry  III.,  to  the  exploits  of  Eleazar.  and 
Judith ;  where,  after  having  aggravated  the  faults  of  the 
murdered  king,  concluded  him  to  have  died  impenitent,  denied 
him  the  solemnities  of  mass,  dirge,  and  requiem  for  his  soul, 
at  last,  he  ends  with  a  prayer,  ^^  that  God  would  finish,  what 
in  this  (bloody)  manner  had  been  begun.'' — I  will  not  aggra- 
vate the  foulness  of  the  thing  by  any  circumstances  (though 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  his  holiness  should  say  a  prayer  of 
so  much  abomination) ;  it  is  of  itself  too  bad. 

If  his  holiness  be  wronged  in   the  business,  I  have  ilo 

'  Proced.  ag:t.  Tiaytors. 
"  Innoc.  Decretal,  de  rescript,  cap.  si  quando. 
Philop.  p.  2\2, n.  306.  r  Sep.  1 1^  1589 
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hind  ill  U;  the  qpeech  wm  pnntod  at  P«ris%  dace  monlkt 
after  the  mufder  of  the  Ung^  and  avundied  f<r  aaAentie 
by  the  appnhaiiaa  of  three  doetony  Boochar,  Decnil,  and 
Aaofllein;  let  them  answer  it;  I  warii  my  hands  of  At 
aocosstkn,  and  only  oonader  the  danger  of  such  doctrine^  if 
Sit  foUh  with  so  great  attthoeity,  and  practised  by  so  unoon- 
Irsllable  persQu. 

If  the  dkaplm  of  Christy  if  apostka,  if  die  sea  aposto^ 
li^  if  the  fiohera  oonfiBssots,  pny?^  '  faoiitaf eos*  and  inoen> 
dJariesy  ni  no  mars  wondtf  if  the  people  csU  for  fire  1^ 
consume  us,  but  nthcr  wonder  if  diey  do  not.  And  indeed, 
althom^  it  be  no  rare  or  uniiwial  thing  for  a  papist  to  be 
*  de  lacto*  loyal  and  dntaous  to  bis  prince^  yet  it  is  a  irandiw 
that  he  is  soy  ainee  sudi  doctrines  have  been  taoglit  by  ao  gcest 
nuuten;  and  at  the  best  he  depends  but  upon  the  pope^s  plea* 
sure  tar  his  loya^,  whioh  npca  what  security  it  rests,  yoa 
may  easily  guem  from  the  antecedents^ 

Thus  much  ioft  ccmnderaUon  of  the  persons  who  asked  die 
question ;  they  were  Christ's  disciples,  they  were  James  and 
John. 

But  when  James  and  John  **  saw  this."^  Our  next  in- 
quiry shall  be  of  the  cause  of  diis  their  angry  question.  This 
we  must  learn  fiom  the  Cor^oing  stoey.  Christ  was  going 
to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  pasnng  throu^  a  village  of 
Samaria^  asked  lodging  for  a  night*;  but  they,  peroeiviDg 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  would  by  no  means  entertain  him,  as  being 
of  a  diflferent  religion.  For  although  Grod  appointed  that  al 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
mrffi^  yaq  sv  M  tovw  wpo<jxvm<Tu  ^,  yet  the  tribes  of  the  aepanir 
tion  first  under  Jeroboam,  worshipped  in  groves  and  high 
places;  and  after  the  csptivi^,  being  a  mixed  people,  half  Jew, 
half  Gentile,  procured  a  temple  to  be  built  them  by  SanbaUat, 
thfflr  jpresident^,  near  the  city  Sichem,  upon  the  mountain 
Gerizim,  styling  themselves  *^  pertinentes  ad  montem  benedic- 
turn  V  by  alhnaon  to  the  words  of  God  by  Moses,  *^  they  shall 
stand  upon  the  moimt  Grerizim  to  bless  the  people^  and  these 
upon  mount  Ebal  to  curse.^^  And  in  case  arguments  dmuki 
fSAl  to  make  this  schism  plausible,  they  will  make  it  good  by 

>  By  Nichol.  Nivelle,  and  RoUin  Thierry.  »  Ver.  50. 

^  Chrysost.  m  hone  locum.  «  Josephi  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  c;  6. 

*  Postellus  de  Lioguis.  lib.  xii.  deut.  87. 
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tumng  ihm  adyeiisanes  out  of  doors:  tbey  shall  not  ceoae 
near  their  blessed  mount  of  Geriaisi)  but  fastening  an  amithenia 
oa  them^  hi  them  go  to  £bal,  and  curse  th&te.  And  now  I 
wander  not  that  these  disciples  were  very  angry  at  them  9 
who  bad  lost  the  true  religion,  and  neglected  ihe  offices  of 
humanity  to  them  that  k^  it.  They  might  go  near  now  to 
make  it  a  cause  of  religion ;  (T^if^mnpon  hof/a  ris  ^ias^ias^  as 
Nasianzen  ^  qieaks,  might  seem  to  apolpgiise  for  tb^n ;  and 
so  it  mi^y  if  it  had  n6t  led  them  to  indiscreet  and  uki« 
diaritable  zeal*  But  men  care  not  how  far  fhey  go,  if  tbe^ 
do  but  once  tUok  they  can  make  Gcxi  a  party  of  their  quar- 
rel. For  when  religiic»i,  which  ought  to  be  the  antidcyte  of 
our  malice,  proves  its  greatest  inceotive,  our  uncharitableness 
must  needs  run  faster  to  a  mischief,  by  how  much  that  which 
stopped  its  course  before,  drives  it  on  with  the  greater  vio*. 
lance.  And,  therefore,  as  it  is  ordinary  for  charity  to  be  called 
eoldness  in  rdigicxiy  so  it  is  as  ordinary  for  a  pretence  of  reli* 
gion  to  make  cold  charity. 

The  present  case  of  the  disciples,  and  the  same  spirit, 
which>  for  the  same  pretended  cause,  is  taken  up  by  the  per- 
sons of  the  day,  proves  all  this  true;  with  whom  fire  and 
fagot  is  esteemed  the  best  argument  to  convince  the  under*- 
standing,  and  the  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,  the  best 
doctors  and  subtlest  disputants,  determining  all  with  a  <^  viris 
ignem,  fossam  mulieribus  ^J*  For  thus  we  had  like  to'  have 
suffered ;  it  was  mistaken  religion  that  moved  these  traitoi« 
to  so  damnable  a  conspiracy,  not  for  any  defence  of  their  own 
oause,  but  for  extirpation  of  ours.  For  else  what  grievances 
did  they  groan  under  ?  *^  In  quos  eorum  popuhim  exsBstu* 
antem  sollicitavimus  ?  quibus  vitaa  periculum  attulimusf*^  it 
was  Nazianzen^s  questicoi  to  the  apostate  s.  Give  me  leave  to 
consider  it  as  applicable  to  our  present  case,  and  try  if  I  can 
make  a  just  discovery  of  the  cause,  that  moved  these  traitors 
to  so  accursed  a  conspiracy. 

1.  Then  there  was  no  cause  at  all  given  them  by  us;  none 
put  to  death  for  being  a  Roman  catholic,  nor  any  of  them 
punished  for  his  religion. 

This  hath  been  the  constant  attestation  of  our  princeil 

«  Orat.  is.  t  Decret.  Carol,  quimi,  pro  Flandris. 

S  Orat.  8,  in  Juliao. 
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and  state,  since  the  first  laws  made  against  recusants;  and  the 
thing  itself  will  bear  them  record  ^. 

From  *  prime  of  Elizabeth  to  undecimo/  the  papists  made 
no  scruple  of  coming  to  our  churches ;  recusancy  was  not 
then  so  much  as  a  duisom,  not  an  embryo.  But  when  Pius 
Quintus  sent  forth  his  briefs  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
sition of  the  queen,  then  first  they  forbore  to  pray  with  us,  or 
to  hare  any  religious  communion.  This,  although  every- 
where known,  yet  being  a  matter  of  fact,  and  so  as  likely  to 
be  denied  by  (^ers,  as  affirmed  by  us,  without  good  evidence, 
see  it  therefore  affirmed  expressly  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
<  dedmo-tertio  of  Elizabeth,^  which  9pecifies  this  as  one  in- 
convenience and  ill  consequence  of  the  bull ;  *^  whereby  hath 
grown  great  disobedience  and  bokbess  in  many,  not  only  to 
withdraw  and  absent  themselves  from  divine  service,  now  most 
godly  set  forth,  and  used  within  this  realm,  but  also  have 
diought  themselves  discharged  of  all  obedience,^  &c.  Not 
only  recusancy,  but  likewise  disobedience ;  therefore  both  recu- 
sancy and  disobedience. 

Two  years,  therefore,  after  this  bull,  this  statute  was 
made,  if  it  was  possible,  to  nullify  the  effects  of  it,  to  hinder 
its  execution,  and,  if  it  might  be,  by  this  means  to  keep  them, 
as  they  had  been  before,  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  obedience  to  her  majesty.  This  was  the  first 
statute  that  concerned  them  in  special,  but  yet  their  religion 
was  not  meddled  ¥dth ;  for  this  statute  against  execution  of 
the  pope's  bulls,  was  no  more  than  what  had  been  esta- 
blished by  act  of  parliament  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Ri- 
chard II.,  by  which  it  was  made  *  praemunire'  to  purchase 
bulls  from  Rome ;  and  the  delinquents  in  this  kind,  with  all 
their  ^^  abettors,  fautors,  procurators,  and  maintainers,  to  be 
referred  to  the  king^s  council  for  further  punishment.''^  There 
was  indeed  this  severity  expressed  in  the  act  of  dedmo-tertio 
of  the  queen,  that  the  putting  them  in  execution  should  be 
capital;  and  yet  this  severity  was  no  more  than  what  was 
inflicted  upon  the  bishop  of  Ely,  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  for 
publishing  of  a  bull  against  the  earl  of  Chester,  without  the 
king's  leave;   and  on  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  time  of 

^  Vid.  L.  Burleigh's  book  called  '^  Execution  for  Treason^  not  Religion/' 
King  James's  Declaration  to  all  Christian  KingS'  and  Princes,  and  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Speech  in  Star-chamber  in  Burton's  case. 
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Henry  IV.,  for  the  likle  offence.     Thus  far  our  laws  are 
innocent. 

But  when  this  statute  did  not  take  the  good  effect  for 
which  it  was  intended,  neither  keeping  them  in  their  ancient 
communion  nor  obedience,  but  for  all  this,  Mayne,  Campian, 
and  many  others,  came  as  the  pope^s  emissaries  for  execution 
of  the  bull,  the  state  proceeded  to  a  further  severity,  making 
laws  against  recusancy,  against  seditious  and  traitoroiis  books, 
and  against  the  residence  of  Romish .  priests  in  England ; 
making  the  first  finable  with  a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  two  latter 
capita],  as  being  made  of  a  treasonable  nature.  Of  these  in 
order: 

1.  The  mulct  which  was  imposed  for  recusancy,  was  not 
soul  money,  or  paid  for  religion ;  and  that  for  these  reasons : 
1.  Because  it  is  plain,  religion  did  not  make  them  absent 
themselves  from  our  churches,  unless  they  had  changed  their 
religion  since  the  bull  came  over :  for  if  religion  could  con- 
sist with  their  communion  with  us  before  the  bull,  as  it  is 
plain  it  did,  then  why  not  after  the  bull  ?  unless  it  be  part  of 
their  religion  to  obey  the  pope,  rather  than  to  obey  God 
commanding  us  to  obey  our  prince. — 2.  Their  recusancy  was 
an  apparent  mischief  to  our  kingdom,  and  it  was  the  preven- 
tion or  diversion  of  this  that  was  the  only  or  special  end  of 
these  laws. 

The  mischief  is  apparent  these  two  ways:  1.  Because  by 
their  recusancy  they  gave  attestation  that  they  held  the  bull 
to  be  valid ;  for  else  why  should  they,  after  the  bull,  deny 
their  communion,  which,  before,  they  did  not  ?  Either  they 
must  think  the  queen,  for  a  just  cause,  and  by  a  just  power, 
excommunicate ;  or  why  did  they  separate  from  her  com- 
munion ?  Now  if  the  queen,  by  virtue  of  the  bull,  was  excom- 
municate, why  should  they  stop  here  ?  She  was  by  the  same 
deposed,  they  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  her,  and  com- 
manded to  take  arms  against  her.  I  confess  it  is  no  good 
argum^Qt  of  itself  to  say,  the  pope  might  excommunicate  the 
queen,  therefore  depose  her  from  her  kingdom :  but  this 
concludes  with  them  sufliciently,  with  whom  excommunica- 
tion not  only  drives  from  spirituals,  but  deprives  of  temporals, 
and  is  not  to  mend  our  lives,  but  to  take  them  away.  I 
speak  how  it  is  in  the  case  of  princes,  and  I  shall  anon  prove 
it ;  for  they  being  public  persons  from  whose  deposition  much 

VOL.  VI.  2  (l 
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may  be  gotten,  are  like  to  suffer  mate,  '^  Ut  ex  tnnc  ipse 
(pontifex)  vassallos  ab  ejus  fidelitate  denuntiet  absolutoB,  et 
terram  exponat  catholicis  occiqpahdam  ;^  as  they  are  taught 
by  pc^  Innocent  III.,  in  the  eighth  Lateraa  oounciL  Sudi 
is  their  exoommunication  for  matter  of  heresy,  aa  was  this 
pretended  in  the  queen's  case,  so  that  in  reqpect  of  dieiii,  the 
danger  was  apparent. 

2.  It  is  plain  that  reeusaney  and  disobedienoe  came  aistuaUy 
hand  in  hand :  I  say  not  that  one  was  the  issue  of  the  other, 
but  that  they  were  ooetaneous,  for  the  same  parsons  diat 
moved  them  to  recusancy  by  virtue  of  the  bull,  moved  them 
to  the  execution  of  it  ^per  omnia.'  Now  see  whither  this 
would  tend.  They  by  recusancy  were  betteir  able  to  judge 
of  their  forces  in  England,  and  what  party  they  were  abk  to 
make  for  execution  of  die  buU;  whilst  by  that,  as  by  a  dis- 
criminative eognisanoe,  th^  were  pointed  at  as  abettav  of  the 
catholic  cause. 

Thus  far  they  sufifered  not  for  their  religion  or  conscieiioe, 
unless  it  were  against  their  conscience  to  be  good  subjects; 
and  then  it  was  not  religion,  at  least  not  Christian,  that  was 
inconsistent  with  thdr  loyalty ;  and  so  hitherto^  in  respect  of 
us,  their  machination  was  altogether  causeless. 

^  For  the  second, — I  mean  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
seditious  and  traitorous  books ;  I  shall  not  need  to  say  any  Aing 
in  defence  of  its  being  made  captal,  though  sometimes  they 
accuse  our  laws  for  it ;  for  they  were  ever  so,  and  of  a  high 
nature  treasonable,  and  the  publishers  of  diem,  by  die  canons 
of  the  church,  were  ^ipso  facto ^  excommunicated  This  I 
noted,  because  the  same  censure  involves  more,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  canon :  I  mean  not  only  the  seditious  libellers,  but 
impugners  of  the  king's  regalities ;  as  also  the  briogers,  pub* 
lishers,  and  executioners  of  the  buU ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  ardilushop  St^hen,  in  a  council  held  at  Ox^ 
ford. — ^But,  secondly,  whether  they  were  or  were  not,  it  mat- 
ters nothing:  this  I  suppose  was  no  part  of  their  religion, 
therefore  this  might  be  made  treason,  and  yet  thdr  religion 
and  peace  of  conscience  undisturbed.     3.  But  the  next  is 

*  Apud  Linwood  de  senten.  excommunicat.  Item  omnes  illos  excom- 
municationis  innodamus  senteDtia,  qui  pacem  et  traoquilUtatem  Domini 
Regis  et  Regni^  injuriose  perturbare  prsesumunt,  et  qui  jura  Domini  Regit 
injuste  detinere  contendunt. 
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the  main  outcry  c£  all,  the  retj  *  conclamatum  est^  of  the 
catholic  cause,  if  suffered :  it  was  made  treason  to  be  a  priest, 
or  at  least  if  any  of  their  priests  should  be  found  in  £ngland, 
he  should  be  adjudged  a  traitor ;  and  these  laws  were  not  yet 
repealed,  but  then  in  execution. 

When  certain  sycophants  told  PbiUp  of  Macedon,  that 
some  of  his  discontented  subjects  called  him  tyrant,  his  an- 
swer was,  *  Rudes  sunt  Macedoaes,  et  scapham  vocant  soa^ 
pham.*  I  wish  these  men  who  object  this,  had  the  sam^ 
ingenuity,  and  would  acknowledge  that  the  rudeness  of  a 
Macedonian  tell-truth  is  no  apparent  calumny :  and  truly,  a$ 
the  case  then  stood,  it  was  no  worse.  For  consider  that  the 
statute  against  priests  was  not  made  tiU  sixteen  years  after 
the  bull  of  Pius  V,,  and  after  much  evidence,  both  by  the 
confession  of  some  priests  themselves,  and  divers  lay  persons, 
that  at  least  many  cS  them  came  into  England  with  this 
arrand)  that  they  might  instigate  the  queen^s  liege  people  to 
the  execution  of  it.  This  is  very  plain  in  the  caSe  of  Mayne 
the  Jesuit,  and  M.  Tregion,  who  were  executed  at  Launceston 
for  the  same  business  ^. 

The  state  could  not  certainly  know  what  would  be  the 
issiie,  but  yet  could  not  but  think  it  Hkely  to  produce  more 
and  worse  consequences  for  the  future.  **  Ideo  leges  in  facta 
oonstitui,  quia  futura  in  inoerto  sint^''  The  que^ti  then  pro- 
viding for  her  safety,  banished  these  priests  out  of  her  domi-. 
nions.  This  was  all ;  and  this  done  with  so  much  lenity  and 
moderation,  as  if  of  purpose  to  render  good  for  their  evil;  such 
was  her  innocence ; — and  yet  to  provide  for  her  safety,  such 
was  her  prudence.  She  gave  them  forty  days'  time  of  prepa« 
ration  for  their  journey,  imposed  no  penalty  for  their  longer 
stay,  in  case  that  any  of  them  were  less  healthful,  or  that  the 
winds  were  cross,  or  that  the  weather  served  not :  provided 
that  during  their  stay,  they  gave  security  for  their  due  obe- 
dience to  her  laws,  and  that  they  should  attempt  nothing  against 
her  person  or  government,  for  this  was  all  she  aimed  at; 
but  if  they  obeyed  not  the  proscription,  having  no  just  cause 
to  the  contrary,  such  as  were  expressed  in  the  act,  then  it 
should  be  adjudged  their  errand  was  not  right,  and,  therc- 

k  1577.  >  Tacitus,  lib.  iii.  Annal.  c.  69.  Rupert,  p.  179* 
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fore,    not    their    religion,    but  their  disobedience,    treasons- 
able. 

,    This  was  the  highest  ax/x^  of  the  severity  of  this  state 
against  them.     Now  first  I  shall  briefly  show,  that  this  pro- 
scription, which  was  the  highest  penalty,  was  for  just  cause, 
as  the  case  then  stood,  and  -deserved  on  their  part.     S.  It 
was  but  reasonable,  in  case  they  obeyed  not  the  proscription, 
their  stay  should  be  made  treason.     1.  Because  the  priests  did 
generally  preach  the  pope's  power,  either  directly  over  tem- 
porals, or  else  in  order  to  spirituals,T— of  which  the  pope  being 
judge,  it  would  come  to  the  same  issue,  and  this  was  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  entrenched  too  much  upon 
the  regalty.     In  particular,  the  case  of  bringing  from  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  publishing  of  bulls,  was  by  the  lords  of  the 
parliament,  in  the  sixteoith  year  of  Ridi^ard  the   Second, 
judged  to  be  ^^  clearly  in  derogation  of  the  king's  crown  and 
of  his  regalty,  as  iit  is  well  known,  and  hath  been  of  a  long 
time  known ;''  and,  therefore,  they  protested  **  together  and 
every  <Hie  severally  by  himself,  that  they  would  be  with  the 
same  crown  and  regalty,  in  these  cases  specially,  and  in  all 
other  cases  which  shall  be  attempted  against  the  same  crown 
and  regalty,  in  all  points,  with  all  their -power.''     I  hope  then 
if  the  state,   in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,    having  far 
greater  reason  than  ever,  shall  judge  that  these  bulls,   the 
publishing  of  them,  the  preaching  of  their  validity,  and  reccin- 
ciling,  by  virtue  of  them,  her  subjects  to  the  see  of  Rome,  be 
derogatory  to  her  crown  and  regalty, — I  see  no  reason  she 
should  be  frighted  from  her  just  defence  with  the  bugbear  of 
pretended  religion ;  for  if  it  was  not  against  religion  then,  why 
is  it  now  ?  I  confess  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  to  wit,  because 
now  the  pope's  power  is  an  article  of  faith,  as  I  shall  show 
anon,  but  then  it  was  not  with  them,  any  more  than  now  it  is 
with  us :  but  whether  this  will  convuice  any  man  of  reason,  I 
leave  it  to  himself  to  consider. 

But  one  thing  is  observable  in  that  act  of  parliament  of 
Richard  the  Second,  I  mean  this  clause,  "  As  it  is  well 
known,  and  hath  been  of  a  long  time  known."  The  pope's 
encroachments  upon  the  state  of  England  had  been  an  old 
sore,  and  by  its  eld,  almost  habituate  ;  but  yet  it  grieved  thera 
nevertheless,    nor  was  the  less  a  fever  for  being  hectical: 
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hut  so  It  is,  that  I  am  confident  upon  very  good  grounds,  it 
may  he  made  as  apparent  as  the  noon  sun,  for  these  six 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  have 
exercised  so  extreme  and  continual  tyrsginy  and  exactions  in 
this  kingdom,  that  our  condition  was  under  him  worse  than 
the  state  of  the  Athenians  under  their  thirty  tyrants,  or  than 
our  neighbours  are  now  under  their  Belgic  tributes.  So  many 
grievances  of  the  people,  expilations  of  the  church,  abuses  to 
the  state,  entrenchments  upon  the  royalties  of  the  crown, 
were  continued^  that  it  was  a  great  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  our  kingdom  was  dehvered  from  them  upon  so  easy 
terms,  which  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  thought  would 
never  be  done,  but  in  '  Ore  gladii  cruentandi  i*  and  now  to 
have  all  these  mischiefs  return  with  more  strength  upon  us, 
by  the  attempts  of  these  priests,  had  been  the  highest  point 
of  indiscretion  and  sleepiness.  I  said,  with  more  strength^ — 
because  what  anciently  at  the  highest  was  thought  but  a 
privilege  of  the  church,  began  now  to  be  an  article  of  faith ; 
and,  therefore,  if  admitted,  would  have  bound  stronger  and 
without  all  possibility  of  redress.  ^ 

And  now,  if  after  all  this,  any  man  should  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  these  laws  against  the  priests  obtruding  upon  the 
state  the  pope's  power,  I  only  refer  him  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  where  let  him  hold  his  plea  against  those  great 
sages  of  the  law,  for  their  just  censures  upon  Florentinus 
Jacobus,  Thomas  Blanzius",  and  John  Tanquerell,  who  were 
all  condemned  to  a  solemn  honorary  penance  and  satis- 
faction to  the  state,  and  not  without  extreme  difficulty 
escaped  death,  for  the  same  cause:  but  this  is  not  all.  I 
add, 

-  Secondly;  the  pope  had  his  agent  in  England,  to  stir 
up  the  subjects  to  rebel  against  the  queen,  as  I  proved 
before  by  the  testimonies  of  Catena  and  Gabutius.  It  is 
not  then  imaginable  that  he  should  so  poorly  intend  his 
own  designs,  to  employ  one  on  purpose,  and  he  but  a 
merchant ;  and  that  the  priests  who  were  the  men,  if  any, 
most  likely  to  do  the  business,  should  be  unemployed.  I 
speak  not  of  the  argument  from  matter  of  fact  (for  it  is 
apparent  that  they  were  employed,  as  I  showed  but  now) ; 
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but  it  is  plaiQ  ako  that  they  muBt  have  been  employ^,  if 
we  had  had  no  other  argumeDt  but  a  presumptioii  of  the 
pope's  ordinary  discretion*  Things  Umi  remaiiiipg  in  tUa 
condition,  what  security  could  the  queai  or  state  bave^  witb^ 
out  the  absence  of  %hme  sw^  who  »ust  be  the  iiuitrumcots  of 
their  mischief? 

Thirdly,  there  was  great  rciason  those  men  nsogbt  be  ba^* 
jmhed^  who  might  from  their  own  principles  plead  immunity 
from  all  laws,  and  subordiiiation  to  the  Prinoe*  But  that  so 
these  priests  might,  I  only  bring  two  witnesses,  leadii^  men  of 
their  own  side.  Thus  Bellarmiae^ :  ^^  The  pope  hath  ex^ 
empted  all  clerks  from  sdbgection  to  princes.^^  The  same  ia 
taught  by  Emanuel  S^  in  his  '  aphorisms«^  verbo  *^  elerieus.^ 
I  must  not  dissemble  that  this  aphorism,  however  it  passed 
the  press  at  first,  yet  in  the  edition  oi  Paris  it  was  left  out. 
The  cause  is  known  to  every  man :  ibr  that  it  was  merely  to 
serve  their  ends  is  apparent;  Im*  their  French  £reedom  waa 
there  taken  from  them,  they  durst  not  '  parler  tout'  so  near 
the  parliament ;  but  the  aphorism  is  to  thia  day  retailed  in  the 
editions  of  Antwerp  and  Cologne* 

If  tliis  be  their  doctrine,  as  it  is  plain  it  is  taught  by  these 
leading  authors,  I  mean  $4  and  BeUarmine,  I  know  no  reason 
but  it  may  be  very  just,  and  mo^t  convenient  to  deny  thosa 
men  the  country  from  whose  laws  they  plead  exemption. 

Secondly:  It  was  but  reasonable,  in  case  [they  obeyed 
not  the  proscription,  their  disobedience  should  be  made 
capital.  For  if  they  did  not  obey,  then  either  they  sinned 
against  their  conscience,  in  disobeying  their  lawful  prijiee, 
apd  so  are  a({yro)c»r«^^Toi,  and  igieixcusable  from  the  law's 
penalty,  which  may  be  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  law 
giver,  where  these  is  no  positive  ii^ustioe  in  the  disproportion ; 
or  if  they  did  not  sin  against  their  c<Hi$cience,  th^  of  necessity 
9iu8t  they  think  her  tq  be  no  lawful  ^ince,  o?  not  their  lawful 
prineet  nor  they  her  subjects.,  aud  so  ^  ipso  tatito'  are  guiUy 
of  high  treaiwn,  and  their  execution,  waa  for  '  treaiK)!!,  mat 
religion  T  wi  so  the  principle  i$  evicted  whicb  I  sbaU  beg 
leave  to  express  in  St,  Cypriaa^s  language,  ^^  Non  erat  ilk 
fid^  corona,  sed  po^ni^  perfidi29 ;  nee  religiow  virtutis  exitus 
glorio^us,  aed  desperationis  int^ritu^^.^" 

n  Lib.  i.  c.  28.    De  Clericis.  °  De  Simplic.  Preelat. 
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For  if  Valentitis  banish  Euselnus  fiom  Samosata,  and 
Iknebius  obey  not  the  edict,  if  Valentius  puts  him  to  death, 
it  is  not  far  hie  being  a  Christian  that  he  suffers  death ;  but 
for  staying  at  Samosata,  against  the  command  of  Valoxtius''. 
Sueh  was  the  case  of  the  priests^  whom  for  just  cause,  as  I 
]iaY«  proved,  and  too  apparent  {»oof  of  seditious  practices, 
|]ie  queen  bani^ed.  Now  if  the  queen  was  their  lawful 
sorereign,  then  were  they  bound  to  obey  her  decree  of  exile, 
though  it  had  been  unjust  as  was  the  case  of  Eusebius ;  or 
if  they  did  nctt  obey,  not  to  think  the  laws  unjust  for  punish- 
ii^  ih&i  disobedience.  I  say  again,  their  disobedi^ce,  not 
their  religion :  for  that  it  was  not  their  reUgion  that  was 
struck  at  by  the  justice  of  these  laws,  but  the  security  of 
the  que^  and  state  only  aimed  at, — ^besides  what  I  have 
already  said,  is  apparent  to  the  evidence  of  sense.  For 
when  Havt  and  Bosgrave,  Jesuits  both,  came  into  England 
against  the  law,  they  were  apprdiended  and  imprisoned :  far 
the  laws  without  just  execution  were  of  no  force  for  the 
queen^s  safety ;  but  when  these  men  had  acknowledged  the 
queen^s  legitimate  power,  and  put  in  their  security  for  their 
duet  obedii^oe,  they  obtained  l^ir  pardon  and  their  liberty. 
The  same  proceedings  were  in  the  case  of  Horton  and 
Rishton,  all  which  I  hope  were  not  apostates  frcHn  thdbr  order 
or  religion,  but  so  they  must  have  been,  car  not  have  escaped 
death,  in  case  that  their  religion  had  been  made  capital. 
Lastly,  this  statute  extended  only  to  such  priests  who  were 
inade  priests,  since  ^  Primo  of  Elisabeth,'  and  were  bom  in 
England.  It  was  not  treason  for  a  French  priest  to  be  in 
Esglaady  but  yet  so  it  must  have  been,  if  religion  had  been 
the  thing  they  aimed  at.  But  it  is  so  foul  a  calumny,  I 
am  ashamed  to  stand  knger  to  refute  it.  The  proceedings 
tf  the  ehurx^  and  state  of  England  were  just,  honourable,  and 
lehgious,  full  of  mercy  and  discretion,  and  unless  it  w^e  that 
^,  G.  Fimbria  complained  of  Q.  Scaevola,  we  did  not  open 
our  breasts  wide  enough  to  receive  the  danger,  there  is  no 
cause  imaginable,  I  mean  on  our  parts,  to  move  them  to  so 
clamned  a  coni^iraey,  or  indeed  to  any  just  complaint. 

Secondly :  If  these  were  not  the  causes  (as  they   would 
ftiin  abuse  the  wprld  into  a  persuasion  that  they  were),,  what 

PTb«»dDret,lib.  iv.  c.U. 
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was  ?  J  shall  tell  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  awdev  riv 
flr^yo^v  hopurreiv,  *  to  derive  it  from  its  very  head,'  and  then  I 
will  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  or  no  my  augury 
fails  me. 

First,  1  guess  that  the  traitors,  were  encouraged  and  pri- 
marily moved  to  this  treason,  from  the  prevailing  opinion 
which  is  most  generally  received,  on  that  side,  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  deposing  princes  that  are  heretical.  I  say,  generally 
received,  and  I  shall  make  my  words  good,  or  else  the  blame 
shall  lay  on  themselves  for  deceiving  me,  when  they  declare 
their  own  minds.  I  instance,  first,  in  the  fathers  of  the  so- 
ciety**. Bellarmine  teacheth  that  kings  "  have  no  wrong 
done  them,  if  they  be  deprived  of  their  kingdoms,  when  they 
prove  heretics." — Creswell,  in  his  ^  Philopater^  goes  further, 
saying,  "  that  if  his  heresy  be  manifest,  he  is  deposed  without 
any  explicit  judicial  sentence  of  the  'pope,  the  law  itself  hath 
passed  the  sentence  of  deposition'."     And  therefore, 

Bonarscius  is  very  angry  •  at  Amald,  the  French  king^s 
advocate,  for  affirming  that  religion  could  be  no  just  cause 
to  depose  a  lawful  prince  ;  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  their 
schools,  he  might  have  learnt  another  lesson ;  ^^  papa  potest 
mutare  regna,  et  uni  auferre,  atque  alteri  confqrre,  tanquam 
summus  princeps  spiritualis,  si  id  necessarium  sit  ad  ani- 
marum  salutem,^^  saith  Bellarminet.  He  gives  his  reason  tool 
^^  Quia  alioqui  possent  mali  principes  impim^  fovere  hsere* 
tico«  " ;''  which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  suffered  by  his  hoUness. 

This  doctrine  is  not  the  private  opinion  of  these  doctors, 
but  ^^  est  certa,  definita,  atque  indubitata  virorum  clarissimo- 
rum  sententia,^^  saith  F.  Creswell  %  I  suppose  he  means  in  his 
own  order ;  and  yet  I  must  take  heed  what  I  say,  for  Eud^- 
mon  Johannes'  is  very  angry  with  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  for 
saying  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.  Do  they  then  deny 
it  ?  No  surely,  but  "  Non  est  Jesuitarum  propria,",  it  is  not 
theirs  alone,  ^^  sed,  ut  Gamettus  respondit,  totius  Eccksiae, 

s  Nee  ulla  eis  injuria  fiet^  si  depoDantur.    Lib.  v.  de  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  7. 
'  Ex  ipsa  vi  juris  eU  ante  omnem  sententiam  supremi  pastoris  ac  judici' 
contra  ips«m  prolatam.    Lugduni  impres.  159S,  p.  106.  n.  157.    Amphith. 
Honor,  p.  117. 

•  Sed  heus,  Amalde^  d  cujns  institutione  hausisti  nullam  posse  intercideie 
causam^  quae  regem  cogat  abire  regno  ?    Non  religionis  ? 

*  Bellar.  de  Pont.  R.  lib.  y,  o.  6.  "  Cap.  7. 

>  Ubi  fluprd,  p.  107.  7  Apol.  pro  Garnet.  c«  9. 
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et  quidem  ab  antiquissimis  temporibus  consensione  recepta 
doctrina  nostra  est  ;'^  and  there  he  reckons  up  seven-and-twenty 
famous  authors  of  the  same  opinion.  Creswell,  in  his  Philo- 
pater*,  says  as  much,  if  not  more:  "  Hinc  etiam  infert  uni* 
versa  theologorum  et  jurisconsultorum  ecclesiasticorum  schola, 
et  est  certum,  et  de  fide^  quemcunque  principem  Cbristianum, 
si  a  religione  catholic^,  manifeste  deflexerit,  et  alios  avocare 
voluerit,  excidere  statim  omni  potestate  ac  dignitate,  ex  ipsd 
vi  juris,  tum  humani,  tum  Divini.'''  You  see  how  easily  they 
swallow  this  great  camel.  Add  to  this,  that  Bellarmine*  him- 
self proves,  that  the  pope's  temporal  power,  or  of  disposing 
of  princes'  kingdoms,  is  a  catholic  doctrine ;  for  he  reckons  up 
of  this  opinion,  one-and-twenty  Italians,  fourteen  French, 
nine  Germans,  seven  English  and  Scotch,  nineteen  Spaniards, 
and  these  not  *  e  faece  plebis,'  but  *  h  primoribus,'  all  very 
famous  and  very  leading  authors. 

You  see  it  is  good  divinity  amongst  them,  and  I  have  made 
it  good,  that  it  is  a  general  opinion,  received  by  all  their  side, 
if  you  will  believe  themselves ;  and  now  let  us  see  if  it  will  pass 
for  good  law,  as  well  as  good  divinity. 

.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  church  of  France  protests 
against  some  of  their  received  canons ;  if  they  did  not,  I  know 
not  what  would  become  of  their  princes.  Their  .^  lilies'"  may 
be  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  cast  into  the  oven,  if  the  pope 
either  call  their  Prince  ^  Huguenot,'  as  he  did  Henry  IV. ;  or 
*  tyrant,'  as  Henry  III. ;  or  '  unprofitable  for  the  church  or 
kingdom,'  as  he  did  king  Childeric,  whom  pope  Zachary,  *  de 
facto'  did  depose  for  the  same  cause,  and  inserted  his  act 
into  the  body  of  the  law  as  a  precedent  for  the  future,  <<  Quod 
etiam  ex  autoritate  frequenti  agit  sancta  ecclesia;".  it  is  im- 
paled in  a  parenthesis  in  the  body  of  the  canon  \  lest  depo- 
sition of  princes  should  be  taken  for  news.  The  law  is  dear 
for  matter  of  fact ;  the  lawfulness  follows. 

"  Hseretids  lidtum  est  auferri  quae  habent  *  ;^  and  this  not 
only  from  a  private  man,  but  even  from  princes,  **  Nam  qui 
in  majore  dignitate  est,  plus  punitur;"  or  take  it,  if  you 
please,  in  more  proper  terms.  "  Dominus  papa  principem 
secularem  deponere  potest  propter  haeresim*;"  and  so  another 

»  Num.  157.  *  Contra  Barclaium  in  princip.  fere. 

*»  Can.  AliuB.  Caus.  15.  q.  6.  «  Cl.  1,  in  Samma  28.  q.  7. 

f  GL  cap.  Excommunicamas^  tit.  de  hsereticis^  lib.  v. 
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may  be  eboflen,  like  the  Palatines  and  Caatellans  in  Boland, 
just  as  if  the  kii^  w&ee  dead,  *^  Nam  p^  bievenm  pltuquan 
dtiliter  mortuus  censetur,'*  saith  SimaQoha%  and  that,  by 
virtue  of  a  constitution  of  Gregory  IX^  by  wbich  e^ery  mail 
is  freed  from  all  duty,  hemage,  aU^ianoe,  or  ^bcM!*^3at»H 
whatsoever  due  to  a  heretic^  whether  due  by  a  natural,  cbil, 
or  politieal  right ;  ^^  AHquo  pacto^  aut  qii^unt|ue  firmUate 
vallatum.-^Et  sic  nota,"  saith  the  gloss,  '^  Q^od  papa  pabast 
absolvere  laicum  de  juramento  fidelitatis/' 

I  end  those  things  with  the  attestation  of  BeUarmine', 
^<  Est  res  certa  et  explorata,  posse  p<Hitifieem  maximum  justia 
de  eausis  temporalibus  judkare,  atque  ipsos  temporales  pri». 
ctpes  aliqimndo  deponere*"— -And  again,  diat  we  may  be  sure 
to  know  of  what  nature  this  doctrine  is,  he  repeals  it ;  *^  Sic 
igitur  de  potestate  in  tempbrahbus,  quod  ea  sit  m  pi^ia,  aei> 
opinio,  sed  certitudo  apud  catholicoB  est.''  And  now  let  any 
mim  say,  if  this  be  not  a  catholic  doctrine,  and  a  likely  ante- 
cedent to  have  treason  to  be  its  consequent. 

But  I  fix  not  here,  only  this,  it  is  plain  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  no  friend  to  loyalty ;  but  that  which  follows  is  absolutely 
ineonsistent  with  it,  in  ease  our  prince  be  of  a  <]Kiferent  persua- 
sion in  matters  of  religion;     For, 

8*  It  is  not  only  lawful  to  depose  princes  that  ape  here^ 
tical)  but  it  is  necessary,  and  the  catholics  are  bound  to  do 
it  <  sub  mortaM.^  I  know  not  wheth^  it  be  so  g^erally,  I  am 
sure  it  is  as  confidently  taugbt  as  the  former,  and  by  i»  great 
doctors. 

'<  Ecclesia  nimis  gravxter  erraret,  si  admitter^  aliquem  re- 
gem,  qui  vdlet  impuzD^  forere  quamlibet  sectam,  et  defendere 
hs»etkos  :**  so  Bellannine^.  And  again  ^  **  Non  Meet  Chris- 
tisnis  tolerare  regem  hsreticum,  si  conetur  pertrahcre  sub^toa 
ad  sum  hseresim.'^  But  F.  Creswell^  puts  the  business  home 
to  purpose,  ^<  Certe  non  tantum  Meet,  sed  summi  etian  juris 
Bivini  necessitate  ac  prsecepto,  kab  conscientia^  vmculo 
arctissmo,  et  extremo>  animarum  suarmn  p^eulo  ac  dis- 
crimine,  Christianis  omnibus  hoe  ipsum  incumbit,  si  pr^estore 
T&ok  possint.^  Under  peril  of  their  souls  they  must  not  suAr 
an  heretkal  prince  to  reign  over  them*     f*  Possupt,  et  ^Mbeat 

e  Cap,  45«  de  P4»nii.  '  Contra  Barclaiuni,  cap^  flk 

i  l4b.  V.  4e  Rem^  Pont.  c.  7.  ^  Hh4. 

\  raiof  at.  p,  UO.  a.  l«9. 
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wm  avcere  ex  hominum  Christiaiuxiim  dominatu^  ne  alioa 
infidat,  &c.  ^"^ 

8*  He  that  saitb  Bubjects  ^  may,  and  are  bound  to  depofle 
tbeir  prinees,  and  to  drive  tbem  firom  ail  rule  over  Christians^ 
if  they  be  able/  meana  flomething  more:  for  what  if  th^ 
prince  resiflt  ?  still  he  is  bound  to  depose  him  if  he  be  able. 
How  if  the  prince  make  a  war }  the  cathoUe  subject  most  do 
bis  duty  nevertheless,  and  war  too,  if  he  be  able*  He  that 
says  he  may'  wage  a  yraic  with  his  prince,  I  doubt  not  but 
iiMis  he  may  kill  him ;  and  if  the  fortune  of  the  war  lights 
so  upon  him,  the  subjeet  camiot  be  blamed  fer  doing  of  hk 
duty. 

It  k  jdain  that  kilHng  a  prinee  is  a  eertam  consequent  of 
depoHU^  him,  unless  the  prinoe  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
dank  himself  a  heretic,  wh^i  the  pope  deekres  him  so,  and 
be  likewise  bound  not  to  resist;  and  besides  aU  this  will 
perform  these  his  obligations,  and  as  certainly  think  Inmaelf 
heretical,  and  as  really  give  over  his  hmgdom  quietly,  as  he 
ia  bound.  For  in  ease  any  of  these  diould  fail,  there  can  be 
but  very  slender  assurance  of  his  life.  I  would  be  loth  to  ob. 
trude  upon  men  the  odious  consequences  of  their  opinions,  or 
to  make  any  thing  worse  which  is  capable  of  a  fiurer  construe^ 
tion ;  but  I  erave  pardon  in  this  particular ;  the  life  of  princes 
is  sacred,  and  is  not  to  be  violated  ao  much  as  in  thought,  or 
by  the  most  remote  eonsequence  of  a  pubBe  doctrine :  but  here 
indeed  it  is  so  immediate  and  natural  a  consequent  of  the 
feormer,  that  it  must  not  be  dissembled.  But  what  shall  we 
tiiink,  if  even  this  Uasphemy  be  taught  <  in  terminis  ?'  See 
tMs  too« 

In  the  year  1407,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
slain  by  «tohn  of  Burgundy,  and  the  fact  notorious  beyond  a 
possibihty  of  concealment,  he  thought  it  his  best  way  to 
employ  his  chaplain  to  justify  the  act,  pvetending  tlkat 
Qrieana  was  a  tyrant*  Thia  stood  him  in  small  stead,  top  by 
the  {HKxnirement  of  Genon,  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  ot 
Constance,  that  tyranny  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  a  man  to 
hill  a  prince*  But  yet,  I  find,  that  even  this  decree  will  net 
stand  princes  in  much  stead.  First,  because  the  decree  rmia. 
'f  ut  nemo  privatfi  autoritate,  &c.  ;^  but  i£  the  peps  oom^ 
piands  it,  then  it  is  *  judicium  publicum,'  and  so  they  are 

^  Psg.  108,  n.  167. 
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never  the  more  secure  for  all  this.  Secondly,  because  Ma- 
riana^ tells  us,  that  this  decree  is  nothing.  "  Namque  id  de- 
cretum  (Concilii  Constantiensis)  Romano  Pontifici  Martino 
quinto  probatum  non  invenio,  non  Eugenio  aut  successoribus, 
quorum  consensu  conciliorum  ecclesiasticorum  sanctitas  stat." 
Thirdly,  because  though  the  council  had  forbidden  killing  of 
tyrannical  princes,  even  by  public  authority,  though  this  de- 
cree had  been  confirmed  by  the  pope,  which  yet  it  was  not, 
yet  princes  are  never  the  more  secure,  if  they  be  convicted  of 
heresy;  and,  therefore,  let  them  but  add  heresy  to  their 
tyranny,  and  this  council,  '  Non  obstante,'  they  may  be  killed 
by  any  man  ;  for  so  it  is  determined  "  in  an  apology  made  for 
Chastel,  *'  Licitum  esse  privatis  et  singulis,  reges  et  principes 
haereseos  et  tyrannidis  condemnatos,  occidere,  non  obstante 
decreto  concilii  Constantiensis;" — and  the  author  of  the  book 
y  De  justa  Abdicatione  Henrid  III."*  aflSrms  it  not  only  lawful 
but  meritorious. 

How  much  less  than  this  is  that  of  Bellarmine".?  '*  Si 
temporaUa  obsint  fini  spirituali,  spiritualis  potestas  potest,  et 
debet  coercere  temporalem,  omni  ratione  ac  vid."  If  *  omni 
ratione,'  then  this  of  killing  him  in  case  of  necessity,  or 
greater  convenience,  must  not  be  excluded.  But  to  confess 
the  business  openly  and  freely,  it  is  known  that  either,  the 
consent  of  the  people,  or  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  or  consent 
of  learned  men,  is  with  them  held  to  be  a  ^  publicum  judi- 
cium,' and  sufficient  to  sentence  a  prince,  and  convict  him  of 
heresy  or  tyranny.  That  opinion  which  makes  the  people 
judge,  is  very  rare  amongst  them,  but  almost  generally 
exploded  * ;  that  opinion  which  makes  the  learned  to  be  their 
judge  is,  I  think,  proper  to  Mariana,  or  to  a  few  more  with 
him;  but  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  is  a  sufficient  con- 
viction of  him,  and  a  complete  judicial  act,  is  the  most 
catholic  opinion  on  that  side,  as  I  shall  show  anon.  Now 
whether ,  the  pope,  or  learned  men,  or  the  people,  be  to  pass 
this  sentence  upon  the  prince,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  an 
universal  doctrine  amongst  them,  that  after  this  sentence 
(whosesoever  it  be)  it  is  then  without  question  lawful  to  kill 
him ;  and  the  most  that  ever  they  say  is,  that  it  is  indeed  not 
lawful  to  kill  a  king,  not  lawful  for  a  private  man,  of  liis  own 

>  De  Reg.  ct  R.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  »  Franc.  Verum.  Const,  p.  2.  c.  2. 

»  De  Pont.  R.  lib.  v.  c.  6.         ©  Vide  P.  p.  M.  Image  of  both  C|iurplie». 
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head,  without  the  public  sentence  of  his  judge ;  but  when  this 
judge  (whom  they  affirm  to  be  the  pope)  hath  passed  his 
sentence,  then  they  doubt  not  of  its  being  lawful.  That  I 
say  true,  I  appeal  to  Gregory  de  Valentia^  Tolet^i,  Bellar- 
mine%  Suarez*,  Salmeron%  Serarius^,  Molina',  Emanuel 
Say,  Azorius%  Martinus  Delrius %  Lessius^,  GretserS  Be- 
canus^,  Sebastan  Heissius%  Richeome^,  Eudaemon  Johannes-s, 
Salianus^,  Filliucius^,  Adam  Tanner^,  and  their  great  Thomas 
Aquinas^ 

All  these,  and  many  more  that  I  have  seen,  teach  the  law- 
fulness of  killing  kings  after  public  sentence;  and  then,  to 
beautify  the  matter,  profess  that  they  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
*  regicidium,**  by  a  private  authority.  For  if  the  pope  sentence 
him,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  king,  and  so  the  killing  of  him  is 
not  ^  regicidium  ;^  and  if  any  man  doth  kill  him  after  such 
sentence,  then  he  kills. him  not  f  privati  autoritate,'  or  ^  sine 
judicio  publico  C  which  is  all  they  affirm  to  be  unlawful. 

And  thus  they  hope  to  stop  the  clamour  of  the  world 
against  them,  yet  to  have  their  opinions  stand  entire,  the  way 
to  their  own  ends  f:iir,  but  the  prince  no  jot  the  more  secure 
of  his  life.  I  do  them  no  wrong,  I  appeal  to  the  authors 
themselves ;  there  I  will  be  tried.  For  that  either  the  people, 
or  that  a  company  of  learned  men,  or  to  be  sure  the  pope 
may  license  a  man  to  kill  the  king,  they  speak  it  with  one 
voice  and  tongue.  And  now  after  all  this  we  may  better 
guess  what  manner  of  counsel  or  threatening  (for  I  know  not 
which  to  call  it)  that  was  which  Bellarmine  "  gave  sometimes 
to  king  James  of  blessed  memory. .  ^^  Si  securus  regnare  velit 
rex,  si  vitae  suae  et  suorum  consulere  cupiat,  sinat  catholicos 

P  Tom.  iii.  disp.  5.  q.  8.  punct.  S.        ^  In  Sum.  lib.  v.  c.  6. 
'  Apolog.  ad  R.  Angl.  c.  IS.  »  Defens. Fidei,  lib.  vi. c.  4. 

t  In  13  cap.  ad  Uom.  disp.  5.  "  Queest.  p.  in  c.  3.  Jud. 

*  De  Just,  et  Jure^  torn  iv.  tr.  3.  d.  6.  ' 
y  Aphoris.  verb.  Tyrannus.  *  Instit.  Moral.  2  p.  lib.  xi.  c.  5.  q.  10. 

a  In  Hercul.  Furent.  ^  De  Instit.  et  Jure,  c.  9.  dub.  4. 

c  CImuvesouris  polit.  <1  In  Hesp.  ad  Aphoris.  Calvinistarum. 

*  Contr.  Calvinist.  Aphorism,  c.  S.  ad  Aphor.  1. 
fin  Expostul.  ad  Uenrici.  Reg.  pro  Societate. 
K  In  Apolog.  pro  Henrico  Gametto.     ^  Ad  annum  mundi,  2669,  n.  7. 
}  Tract.  29.  p.  2.  de  quinto  precepto  Decal.  n.  12. 
^  Tom.  iii.  disp.  4.  q.  8.  dub.  3.  n.  82. 
I  Opusc.  20.  et  lib.  i.  de  Hegim.  Praecip.  c.  6. 
m  In  lib.  sub  nomine  Torti,  edit.  Colon.  Agiip.  1610,  p.  21. 
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frui  rel%i^  suA  r-^tt  this  be  good  counsel,  then  in  case  the 
catholics  were  hindered  from  the  free  pitofession  of  their  re«. 
ligion,  at  the  best  it  was  full  of  danger,  if  not  certain  ruin. 
But  I  will  no  more  rake  this  Augean  stable ;  in  my  first  part 
I  showed  it  was  too  catholic  a  doctrine,  and  too  much  piwv 
tised  bj  the  great  Cisalpine  prdate.  I  add  no  more,  lest  truth 
itself  should  blush,  fearing  to  become  incrediUe. 

Now,  if  we  put  all  these  things  together,  and  thira  we 
should  prove  to  be  heretics  in  their  account,  we  are  in  a  fair 
case,  both  prince  and  people ;  if  we  can  but  guess  rightly  at 
this,  we  shaH  need,  I  think,  to  look  no  further  why  fire  was 
called  fbr  to  consrume  both  our  king  and  country,  nor  why  we 
may  fear  it  another  time. 

The  author  of  the  '  Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  Catholics  in 
Prison,'  printed  by  authority,  in  the  year  of  the  powder 
treason,  is  very  earnest  to  persuade  his  catholics  not  to 
come  to  our  churches,  or  communicate  with  us  in  any  part  of 
our  divine  service ;  affrighting  them  with  the  strange  *  terri- 
culamenta^  of  half  Christians,  hypocrites,  deniers  of  Christ, 
in  case  they  joined  with  us  in  our  Liturgy".  Strange 
affiightments  tiiese,  yet  not  much  more  than  what  is  true,  if 
they  esteem  us  heretics.  For  if  they  think  us  so,  we  are  so 
to  tliem ;  and  they  communicating  with  us,  do  as  mudi  sin,  as 
if  we  were  so  indeed. 

But  if  we  be  not  heretics,  what  need  all  this  stir,  *  permissu 
superiorum  :*  the  eounsel  of  recusancy  was  unreasonable,  dan- 
gerous, scbismatical,  and  as  the  case  then  stood,  very  impru- 
dent. In  charity  to  their  discretion,  we  cannot  but  think 
them  uncharitable  in  their  opinion  of  us. 

But  there  is  no  need  we  should  dispute  ourselves  into  a 
conjecture,  themselves  speak  out  and  plain  enough.  Hear 
Bellarmiae^  under  the  visor  of  Tortus,  affirming  that  the 
king's  edict  commanded  the  catholics  to  go  to  heretics' 
churdies,  speaking  of  ours.  But  more  plain  is  that  of 
Champ,  the  Sorbonist,  in  bis  treatise  of  ^  Vocation  of 
Bishops.'*  ^^  Therefore,  as  Arianism  is  «  condemned  heresy, 
and  the  professors  tho-eof  be  heretics,— so  likewise  is  pro- 

nm^eu^ii^fi»t,  tut)  u^g^tfUU,     S6  Can.  Apost.     8S  LaodiC.    "Or*  «v  iu  mftruMg 

^  A|>ol.  ad  R.  Angl. 
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testantisni  a  conderanied  heresy,  and  those  that  profess  it  be 
also  haredc8^^ 

By  thk  time  we  see  too  plainly  that  the  state  of  pro^ 
testant  princes  is  full  of j^danger,  where  these  men  have  ^to  do. 
lliey  may  b^  deposed  and  ^cpelied  ftom  the  govemm^it  of 
ihm  kiilgdoms,  they  must  be  d^sed  by  the  catMics^ 
under  peril  of  their  souls,  it  may  be  done  any  way  that  is 
taoet  convenient ;  they  may  be  rebelled  against,  fought  widi^ 
slaiii.  For  all  this,  it  were  some  ease^  if  here  we  might  fix  a 
*  non  ultra.^  For,  perhaps,  these  princes  might  pot  in  a  pka 
for  themselves,  and  go  near  to  prove  themselves  to  be  am 
faeretks.  All  is  <me,  for  though  they  do,  yet  unless  they  ctak 
p^vuade  his  holiness  n<A  to  judge  them  so,  or  declare  them 
henstics,  all  is  to  no  purpose,  for  to  him  they  must  s(tand  or 
foil.  <^  Nam  judicare  an  rex  pertrahat  ad  hseresim  necne^ 
pertinet  ad  pontifieem.^^  So  Bellarmine.  They  need  not 
stay  till  his  heresy  be  <^  itself  manifest,  he  is  then  to  be  used 
like  a  heretic,  ^<  when  by  the  pope  of  TSLome  he  shall  be 
judged  heretical." 

But  what  matter  is  it  if  the  pope  be  judge,  for  if  they 
may  be  deposed,  as  good  he  as  any  else  ?  What  grievance 
then  can  this  be  to  the  state  of  princes  more  than  the 
f«rmer?  Yes,  v«py  much.  1.  Because  the  pope,  by  his 
order  to  spirituals,  may  take  away  kingdoms  upon  more 
pretences  than  actual  heresy.  It  is  a  large  title,  and  may  do 
any  thing.  Bellarmine^  expresses  it  handsomely,  and  it  is 
the  dofctrine  of  their  great  Aquinas'.  "  The  pope,"  saith  he, 
**  by  his  s{Hritual  power  may  dispose  of  the  temporalities  of 
all  the  Christians  in  the  world,  when  it  is  requisite  to  the  end 
of  the  spiritual  power.^ — ^The  words  are  plain  that  he  may  do 
it  for  his  own  ends  (for  his  is  the  spiritnal  power),  that  is,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  see  apostolic ;  and  thus  (to  be  sure) 
he  did  actually  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  John  of  Navarre, 
the  earl  6f  Thoulouse,  and  our  own  king  John.  2.  The  pope 
pretends  to  a  power,  that  to  avoid  the  probable  datiger  of  the 
increase  of  heresy,  he  may  take  away  a  territory  from  the 
right  owner,  as  is  reported  by  the  cardinal  D'Ossat ;  and  this 
is  soon  pretended,  for  who  is  there  that  cannot  make  proba- 

PCap.  11.  p.  149.  Doaay,  1616.  q  Ubi  euprd. 
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bilities,  especially  ivhen  a  kingdom  is  at  stake  ?  3.  -  We  find 
examples,  that  the  pope  hath  excommunicated  princes,  and 
declared  them  heretics,  when  all  the  heresy  hath  been  a  not 
laying  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter.  The  case  of 
Lewis  IV.  is  every  where  known,  whom  John  XXIII.  excom- 
municated. Flatina*  tells  the  reason.  He  called  himsdf 
emperor  without  the  pope^s  leave,  and  aided  the  Italian 
deputies  to  recover  Milan.  Doubdess  a  most  damnable  and 
fundamental  heresy.  4.  How,  if  it  proves  in  the  pope's 
account  to  be  a  heresy  to  defend  the  immediate  right  of 
princes  to  their  kingdoms,  dependent  only  on  God,  not  on 
the  see  apostolic.  If  this  be  no  heresy,  nor  like  heresy  to 
say  it,  I  would  fain  learn  the  meaning  of  Baroniust  con- 
cerning the  book  of  Johannes  de  Boa,  who  some  time  had 
been  a  Jesuit,  but  then  changed  his  order,  and  •  became 
Augustan,  saying,  ^^  it  was  sentenced  to  the  fire  before  it 
had  escaped  the  press.^'  And  good  reason,  ^^  Nihil  enim  tale 
k  patribus  societatis  didicit.^'  Good  men,  they  never  taught 
him  any  such  doctrine  as  is  contained  in  that  pestilent  book, 
'^  de  juribus  principalibus  defendendis  et  moderandis  juste.^ 
Now,  if  this  be  heresy,  or  like  it,  to  preach  such  a  doctrine, 
then  likely  it  will  be  judged  heresy  in  princes  to  do  so,  that 
is,  to  hold  their  crowns  without  acknowledgment  of  subordi- 
nation to  St.  Peter's  chair.  And  if  it  be  not  heresy  to  do  so, 
it  is  in  their  account  as  bad,  for  so  the  Jesuits,  in  th^ 
^  Veritas  defensa'  against  the  action  of  Amald  the  advocate, 
aiBrm  ^  in  terminis,'  that  the  actions  of  some  kings  of  France 
against  the  pope,  in  defence  of  their  regalites,  were  but 
^^  examples  of  rebellion,  and  spots  to  disgrace  the  purity  of 
the  French  lilies.^  5.  But  in  case  the  pope  should  chance  to 
mistake  in  his  sentence  against  a  prince,  for  the  cause  of 
heresy,  yet  for  all  this  mistake,  he  can  secure  any  man  to 
take  away  the  prince's  life  or  kingdom.  His  lawyers  will  be 
his  security  for  this  point.  For  although,  in  this  case,  the 
deposition  of  the  prince  should  be,  and  be  acknowledged  to 
be,  against  God's  law,  the  prince  being  neither  tyrant  nor 
heretic,  yet  his  holiness  commanding  it,  takes  away  the  un- 
lawfulness of  it,  by  his  dispensation.  So  D.  Marta**;  and  for 

*  In  Clement.  Quinto. 

*  Baron,  torn.  vi.  Annal.  An.  Doni.  447.  n,  8. 

"  D^^urisd.  cas.lxiv.  v.  14. 
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this  doctrine  he  quotes  Hostieiuds,  Felinus,  Gratus,  the  abbot, 
the  archbishop  of  Florence,  Ancharanus,  Johannes  Andreas, 
Laurentius  de  Pinu,  and  some  others.  Indeed  his  divines 
deny  this,  "  sed  contrarium  tamen  observatur,"  as  it  is  very 
well  observed  by  the. same  doctor';,  for  he  brings  the  practice 
and  example  of  pope  Martin  V.,  Julius  II.,  Celestine  III., 
Alexander  III.,  and  Sixtus.  Quintus,  all  which  dispensed  in 
^ases  acknowledged  to  be  expressly  against  God^s  law.  6.  Lastlyy 
how  if  the  pope  should  lay  a  daim  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  as  belon^g  to  St.  Peter'*s  patrimony,  by  right  of 
spiritual  pre-eminence  ?  I  know  no  great  security  we  have  to 
the  contrary.  For,  first,  it  is  known  he  hath  claimed  the, 
kingdom  of  England,  as  feudatory  to  the  see  apostolic'.  Whicl^ 
when  I  considered,  I  wondered  not  at  that  new  and  insolent 
title  which  Mosconius  gives  his  holiness  of  ^  Defensor  fidei.* 
He  might  have  added  the  title  of  ^  Bex  Catholicus,'  and 
^  Christiantssimvis.'  For  Dr.  Marta,  in  his  treatise  of  ^  juris- 
diction',^  which  he  dedicated  to.  Faulus  Quintus,  hath  that  for. 
an  argument  why  he  dedicated  his  book  to  him,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  pope  is  the  only  monarch  of  the  world.  But  of 
greater  authority  is  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas*,  afiirming  the 
pope  to  be  the  vertical  top  of  all  power,  ecclesia^stical  and  civil. 
So  that  now  it  may  be  true  which  the  bishop  of  Fatara  told 
the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  pope  Sylverius.  ^^  Muitos  esse  jreges, 
sed  nullum  talem,  qualis  ille,  qui  est  papa  super,  ecdesianx 
mundi  totius**.^ 

For  these  reasons,  I  think,  it  is  true  enough,  that  the| 
constituting  the  pope  the  judge  of  princes  in  the  matter  of 
deposition,  is  of  more  danger  than  the  thing  itself.  The  sum 
is  this.  However  schism  or  heresy  may  be  pretended,  yet  it 
is  but  during,  the  pope^s  pleasure,  that  kings  or  subjects  shall 
remain  firm  in  their  mutual  necessitude.  For  if  our  wince 
be   but  excommunicate   or   deckred   heretic,    thea  to  be  a 

»  Num.  17. 
y  Rex  AnglocQin  est  subditus  Romano  pontifici^  ratione  ditecti  dominii 
quod  in  regniim  Anglise  et  Hibernise  Romana  habet  ecclesia.    Bellaim.  Apol. 
adv.  R.  Angl.  c.  S.  ' 

'  »  De  Majest.  milit.  Eccles.  c.  1.  p.  25.    '*  Tibi  k  quo  emanat  omnia  juris- 
diction unicua  in  orbe  pontifex>  imperatoi  et  rex,  omnium  principqm  superior 
lerumque  et  personarum  supremus  et  dom^inus."    Epist.  Dedicat. 
*■  2  Sent.Dist.  44.  el  lib.  iii.  de  Regim.  Princ. 
^  Lib.  erat.  in  Breviar.  deCausS  Nedtorian.  c.  91. 
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good  subject  will  be  adeounted  iio  betted  than  Irretigisn  and 
anti-catholicisQi.  If  the  conclusion  be  loo  hard  and  infoleraUsi 
then  so  are  the  premises^  and  yet  thej  pass  for  good  catholic 
doctrine  among  themselves. 

But  if  truly,  and  ^  ex  animo,^  they  are  othei^wise  affixrlfid^ 
they  should  do  wdl  to  unsay  what  hath  been  seid^  imA 
declare  themseWes,  by  pufalie  authority^  against  such  d^^ 
trines :  afid  say  whether  or  no  their  detdrminadens  shall  Iri| 
*  de  fide  ? '  If  they  be^  then  all  those  fhmoos  oatholie  ddetdfS| 
Thdtnas  Aquinas^  BeHarmine^  Cr^well,  Mariana,  Emanuel 
%kj  S»di,  are  hereties^  and  their  eancms  teadi  hetcsy^  add  dianjf 
of  their  popes  to  be  Condemned  as  hetetical^  fbr  practising  anS 
teaching  deposition  of  piinoes^  by  an  authority  usurped  agaidst^ 
i^nd  in  pfejudice  of,  thd  Christiaii  &ith;  But  if  th^  ani#iM 
b^  not  *  de  fid^,'  then  ihey  had  as  good  toy  nmhitig,  ikfr  the 
Sanger  is  not  at  aS  d^i-eased  \  beciaus^  if  there  be  do^eo^s  en 
both  sides,  by  their  oim  assertion  ^  they  may  without  An  jfeUoW 
either,  but  yet  i^ore  safely,  if  they  follow  the  most  feeelViid 
and  the  most  authcnized ;  and  wh^th^  this  rtile  will  l^id  diem^ 
I  will  be  judged  by  any  tnan  that  hiith  considered  the  ptej6i6e»i 
Briefly^  either  this  thitig must  remain  iti  the  si^e  stat«  it  i^^ 
and  our  prini^es  still  exposed  to  so  eUtreine  hd^a^ds,  or  elsd  let 
his  holiness  s^at  himself  in  his  chailr,  condemn  thes6  doctiin^i 
vow  against  their  future  practice,  limit  bis  '  ordo  ad  spirilUidill^^ 
^ntaih  hiifiself  within  the  limits  ^  caused  directly  aM  ttiferdy 
ecclesiastical,  disclaim  all  power,  so  much  as  indirect  dV^ 
princes^  tempt^rals,  atid  all  this  idth  an  intent  to  bblig^  all 
Christendom.  Which  when  X  §ee  done,  I  shall  be  mM  teddy 
to  beliere  that  nothing  in  popery  doth,  either  dir^tly  er 
by  a  nedessary  conse^ueiH^,  destroy  tey&Ily  tb  oUr  tairfttl 
pnme ;  but  not  till  then^  hAtiilg  st>  much  erideilee  to  iia 
eontimry. 

Thus  mueh  was  odcasicmed  by  eonlidi^'ilion  rf  th^  iausSf 
of  t|ie  disciples'  query,  which  was  when  they  saw  this,  that 
their  Lord  and  Master,  fdr  his  difference  in  religion,  was 
tiirhed  forth  of  doors,  which  wheii  they  saw,  *•  ^ejF  §aid, 
Lord:^  it  was  well  they  asked  at  all,  and  would  not  tod 
hastily  act  what  they  too  suddenly  had  intended  ;-  but  it  was 
better  that  they  asked  Christ ;  it  bad  been  the  best  waifant 

«  Cbaiity  msintained  by  Cirth*  c.  7. 
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they  eouU  hare  had^  eould  tliey  have  obtained  but  a  ^  nUt- 
gister  dkit.'  But  this  was  not  likely,  it  was  too  tti^ge  a 
question  to  ask  of  such  a  Master,  *'  a  Magistro  mansuettidinis 
lieentiam  crudelitatis.^  Nothing  oould  have  come  mote  cross 
to  his  disposition.  His  spirit  never  was  addicted  to  blood, 
ui^ess  it  were  to  shed  his  own.  He  was  a  Prince  of  peao6» 
and  set  forth  to  us  by  all  the  symbols  of  peace  imd  gentle 
oess,  as  of  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  a  hen,  a  gentle  twining  vincv 
the  healing  oliye :  and  is  it  likely,  that  such  a  one  should  gite 
his  <  pladet'  to  the  utter  ruin  of  a  company  of  poor  Villagers^ 
foi^  denying  him  a  night^s  lodgitig,  moved  thereto  by  the  fon^ 
going  scandal  of  a  schism?  he  knew  better  what  it  cost  td 
redeem  a  man,  and  to  save  his  life  from  destruction,  than  to  bte 
so  hasty  for  his  ruin.  And  if  the  fathers  confessors^  whd 
were  to  answ^  the  question  of  the  day,  had  but  reflected  Upoft 
this  gospel,  they  might  have  informed  their  penitents  better^ 
than  to  have  engaged  them  upon  such  anti-christian  and  txei^ 
sohable  practices,  as  to  destroy  an  assembly  of  Christians,  as 
to  depose  or  kill  a  king. 

It  is  the  proper  cognisance  of  Mahometanism)  by  fire  and 
sword  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  to  propagate  their  religion^ 
by  ruin  of  princes,  and  conquering  their  kingdoms.  But  it 
is  the  excellency  of  Christianity,  that  by  humility  and  obe- 
dience it  made  princes  tributary  to  out  dear  Master,  and 
homagers  to  his  kingdom.  When  Valentinian  sent  Calli* 
gonus,  his  chamberlain,  to  St.  Ambrose)  to  threaten  him 
from  his  faith,  his  answer  wais,  '^  Deus  permittit  tibi|  ut 
impleas  quod  minaris*  Ego  patiar,  quod  est  epidoopi)  tu 
fades,  quod  est  spadonis.^^  He  did  not  stir  up  the  numerouil 
people  of  his  diocese  to  ]%bel  against  the  emperor^  or  depose 
him,  employed  no  agent  in  his  court  to  undermine  his  iseou-^ 
rity,  nor  assassin  to  take  his  life.  He  and  the  rest  of  thoi9e 
good  fathers,  would  not  have  lost  their  possibility  of  being 
martyrs  for  the  world,  unless  it  were  by  persuading  the 
emperors  to  the  Chrisdan  faith.  <^  We  pray  for  all  our 
governors,  that  they  might  have  long  life,  a  secure  govern^ 
ment,  a  safe  h<?u8e^  strong  armies,  good  subjects,  quiet  world.^ 
So  Tertullian*. 

I  had  thought  that  the  doctrine  and  example  of  our  blessed 

^  Apologet. 
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Saviour^  the  practice  apostolical  and  primitive;  had  befen  ties 
enough  to  keep  us  in  our  obedience  to  God  and  the  king,  and 
in  Christian  charity  to  all ;  but  I  find  that  all  these  precepts 
oome  to  nothing;    for  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
did  not  actually  depose  kings,  nor  alter  states,  nor  call  for 
file  to  consume  their  enemies :  not  because  it  was  simply  un- 
lawful so  to  do,  or  any  way  adverse  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
but  because  they  wanted  power.      So  Bellarmine*^:    "  The 
church  gave  leave  that  the  faithful  should  obey  Julian,  be- 
cause then  they  wanted  forces.^' — ^And  F.  Creswell*^^  is  very' 
confident  of  the  business,  ^^  They  might  without  all  question 
have  appointed  to  themselves  other  kings  and  princes,  if  the 
Christians  had  been  strong  enough  to  bring  their  intendments 
to  pass.^     But  because  they  could  not,  therefore  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  go  about  it,  nor  is  it  for  us  in  the  same 
^*ase,  ^^  especially  if  the  prince  hath  quiet  possession,  and  a 
strong  guard  about  him,  then  by  ho  means  is  it  lawful  for  a 
single  man,  by  his  own  authority,  to  assault  his  prince  that, 
rules  tyrannically.^    So  Salmeron^.  But  who  sees  not  that  this 
i¥ay  murder  may  be  lawful  ?     For  true  it  is  God  conunanded 
us,  saying,  ^<  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;""  that  is,  if  thou  art  not 
able  to  lift  up  thy  hand,  or  strike  a  stroke :  thou  shalt  not 
blaspheme,   that  is,  if  thou  beest  speechless ;  thou  must  be 
obedient  to  thy  prince,  that  is,  if  thou  canst  hot  tell  how  to 
help  it.     Good  doctrine  this  !     And  indeed  it  might  possibly 
be  something  if  God  had  commanded  our  subordination  td 
princes  only  *  for  wrath,^  for  then  *  si  vires  adsini,^  if  we  Catf 
defend  ourselves  we  are  secure,  we  need  not  fear  his  wrath  ^ 
but  when  he  adds,  '^  also  for  conscience^  sake,*"  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently wonder  that  any  man  should  obtrude  so  senseless,  do 
illiterate,  and  so  impious  an  interpretation  upon  the  ChristJad 
World,  under  the  title  of  catholic  doctrine. 

Christ  when  he  was  betrayed^  and  seized  upon  by  \aA 
murderers,  could  have  commanded  twelve  legions  of  angeb 
for  his  guard,  ^^  Non  defuerunt  vires  ;*'  and,  in  all  huHiaii 
likelihood,  such  a  '  satellitium^  as  that  would  have  moved 
thiem  to  a  belief  in  him,  or  else,  I  am  sure,  might  hav^ 
destroyed    the   unbelievers.      Shall  I  say  more   against  this 

*  De  Pontif.  R.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  '  Philopater,  p.  lOT.  n.  158. 

ff  Oisp.  5.  in  c,  IB.  ad  Roman. 
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rude  ^  glossema  ?'  Then  thus.  It  is  false  that  the  primitive 
Christians  had  not  power  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
persecutors.  Hear  St.  Cyprian^  "  Nemo  nostrum,  quando 
apprehenditur,  reluctatur,  nee  se  adversus  injustitiam,  et  vio- 
lentiam  vestram,  quamvis  nimius  et  copiosus  noster  sit  populus, 
ulcisdtur.^^  They  could  have  resisted  and  that  to  blood,  but 
they  had  not  so  learned  Christ.  Prayers  and  tears  were  the 
arms  of  Christians5  and  then  they  had  a .  defence  beyond  all 
this,  when  they  were  hard  put  to  it,  "  Mori  potuerunt  ;^  a 
submission  of  their  bodies  to  martyrd(»n  was  their  last 
refuge. 

Thus  St.  Agnes,  Lucia,  Agatha,  Christina,  Domitilla  saved 
both  their  faith  and  chastity,  ^^  non  armis,  sed  ignibus  et  car- 
nificis  manu;"  the  tormentor's  last  cruelty  defended  them 
from  all  succeeding  danger. 

I  will  not  yet  conclude,  that  that  which  these  men  obtrude 
for  catholic  doctrine  is  flat  and  direct  heresy ;  I  will  instance 
but  once  more,  and  then  I  shall.  In  the  fourth  coundl  of 
Toledo,'  which  was  assembled  when  the  usurping  and  t3rran- 
niziiig  Goths  did  domineer  in  Europe,  the  most  whereof  were 
tyrants,  usurpers,  or  Arians ;  the  council  decreed  that  if  any 
man  did  violate  the  life  or  person  of  his  king,  ^^  aut  pptestate 
regni  exuerit,***  kill  him  or  depose  him,  '^  Anathema  sit,^  &C.9 
he  should  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  holy 
angels,  and  together  with  all  the  companions  of  his  iniquity, 
he  should  be  separated  from  the  catholic  church.  And  now, 
I  hope,  I  may  say  that  these  men  who  either  practise  or 
advise  such  practices  as  killing  or  depoang  kings,  are  as 
formally  condemned  for  heresy,  and  anathematized,  as  ever  wi^s 
Manichee  or  .Cataphrygian.  I  know  not,  but,  perhaps,  this 
might  be  thought  of  when  the.  Jesuits  were  inscribed  heretics 
upon  the  public  pillar  before  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  upon  their 
banishment:  however,  let  them  answer  it  as  they  may,  it 
concerns  them  as  much  as  their  being  catholics  comes  to, 
'^  Et  considerent,  quia  quffi  praedicant  tantopere  verba,  aut 
ipsorum  summorum  pontificum  sunt  suas  fimbrias  cxtenden- 
tium,  aut  illorum  qui  eis  adulantur,^  as  said  iEneas  Sylvius  >>; 
but  at  no  hand  can  it  be  Christian  doctrine. 

I  instanced  in  these  things  to  show  the  antithesis  between 

^  Pe  Gesti^  Concil.  Basil,  lib.  i, 
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the  spirit  of  our  bkned  Saviour,  who  answered  the  questibfl 
of  the  text,  and  the  fathem  oonfeflson^  of  whom  was  mked  the 
question  of  the  day. 

But  giv«  me  leave  to  ooBidder  them  not  only  as  nMii* 
^rixiing  their  peniteatv^  but  as  conoealtng  their  iBtended 
purpose;  for  evini  this  way,  the  pofsons  to  whom  the  quesdon 
was  {xopounded  made  themselves  guilty  of  the  intended 
madiination  ^  For  by  all  law,  ecclesiastical  and  dvil,  he 
that  conceals  an  ^tended  murder  or  treason,  makes  himself 
as  much  a  party  for  concealing,  as  is  the  principal  for  con- 
triving. 

Ob.  Bnt  these  fathers  confessors  could  not  be  accused 
by  these  general  laws,  as  being  exempt  by  virtue  <^  special 
case,  t<yr  they  received  notice  of  these  things  only  in  con- 
fession, the  seal  of  which  is  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  he 
is  sacrilegious  who  in  any  case  doth  break  it  open,  though  it 
be  to  avoid  the  g^atest  evil  that  can  happen,  so  Beliarmine*^; 
to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom,  so  Binet  *; 
thou^  to  save  a  whole  commonwealth  from  damage,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  of  body  or  soul,  so  Suarez  ». 

A  considerable  matter  !  On  the  one  side  we  are  threatened 
by  sacrilege,  on  the  other  by  danger  of  princes  and  common* 
wealths ;  for  the  case  may  happen,  that  either  the  prince  and 
whole  state  may  be  suffered  to  perish  bodily  and  ghostly,  or 
eUe  the  priest  must  certainly  damn  himself  by  the  sacrilegious 
breach  of  the  holy  seal  of  oonfesdon.  6ive  me  leave  briefly 
to  consider  it,  and,  both  for  the  acquittance  of  our  state  in  its 
proceedings  against  these  traitors,  and  for  the  regulating  of 
the  case  itself,  to  say  these  two  things. 

1.  This  pesent  treason  was  not  revealed  to  these  fathers 
confessors  in  formal  confession,  ft.  If  it  had,  it  did  not  iMnd 
to  secrecy  in  the  present  case.     Of  the  first,  only  a  \9ord. 

1.  It  was  only  propounded  to  them  in  way  of  question 
or  consultaticHi*  (like  this  in  the  text),  as  appeared  by  tfieir 
own  confessions,  sxA  the  attestation  of  then  Bir  Henry  Moun- 
tague,  recorder  of  London,  to  Garnet  himself.     It  could  not, 

*  Cap.  quaDtsB  de  senteiif  eycQiii.  et  c,  delicto  ibid,  (n  6.  Up  q.  S.  ^.  S.  lib?  u 
Occisoruip  i^d  SlyUanian.  et  lib.  sec.  1.  ad  L.  Cprnel.  de  FaUis.  1.  quisquiy  ad 
1.  J«l.  MaJMt.  ^     ^ 

^  Apol.  adv.  R.  Angl. 

1  Caaaub.  i^d  Fcoat*  Dye,     In  8  part,  D,  Thorn,  disp. 

^  S9«  Sect.  i.  n.  9»  «  Vide  Casaub.  Ejp.  ad  Front.  P.  p.  199t 
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ikeftic&ei  ke  a  famoail  eoafessumi  md^  tikianefere,  iMt  bM  16 
die  maL  It  is  the  oonanoa  (^piBion  of  thdv  own  ^leeters: 
'^  Non  enim  inducitur  obligilto  ngilli  in  coafetiioDe,  quam 
quit  faek  sme  uUa  aniaip  iMiripEHfH  dbsolationoni^  sed  sdum 
eeniilii  oetendi  fiautft  <»." 

fi.  It  was  prapDundfld  to  these  fathsvs  eoofessen  as  a 
(luBg  oat  subjflctahle  to  their  pebitMitial  judieatuye,  beeause 
it  was  a  fact  dot  rapentad  of»  but  then  in  agitation,  and 
vesolved  upon  tar  thei  future.  How  then  eould  this  be  a  eoim 
fession,  whose  institution  must  certainly  be  in  ovder  to  aba0«- 
Itttkm,  and  how  could  this  be  in  any  such  ordo*,  when  It  was 
a  business  of  wbioh  they  could  not  expect  tp  be  absolvedv 
unless  they  bcqied  to  sin  with  a  pardon  about  their  necks ;  and 
gn.  eenditioa  fiod  would  be  merciful  to  diem  in  lis  reinission, 
would  CQMie  and  profess  that  they  were  reaolved  to  anger  him  f 
In  reason^  this  oould  be  no  aet  of  repentance,  neithw  could  it^ 
by  confession  of  their  own  nde.  It  is  the  doetriae  of  Host^« 
fltt:  mid  Navai»)^,  and  Cardinal  A!ban«  confess  it  to  be  most 
commonly  racetTod. 

8.  It  wps  no$  only  not  repepted  of,  but  l^y  them  reputed 
to  be  a  good  action^  and  so  eould  not  be  a  matter  of  confe»i' 
timu  I  appeal  tq  %ny  of  their  own  manui^s  and  penitentiary 
books.  It  is  culpable,  siiy  they,  i  am  sure  it  is  ridiculous 
in  may  men  \q  fcttfass,  and  shriye  hims^  of  a  good  action  j 
and  that  this  w^  such  in  their  ^inien,  it  is  plain,  by  that 
impioua  answep  of  Garnet,  affirniing  tt  a  bumess  greatly 
meritorious,  if  any  good  might  thence  aoerue  to  the  eath^c 


4  9y  3fcbis  thaii?  pretended  opnfession  they  endeavoured 
to  aeq[|iire  new oompliees,  as  is  evident^ in  the  proceedings 
againat  the  traitors.^  They  w^re  therefare  bound  to  'reveid 
it,  for  it  neither  was,  nor  eould  be,  a  proper  <md  formal  con^ 
fifssion*  That  this  is  the  oommon  opiiuon  ^f  thdr  own  schools, 
see  it  affinned  by  JEgidius  Coninok  ^ 

Tba  iit  partiBuliur  then  is  j^ain.  Here  neither  was  the 
fgrm  of  oanfeseiQn)  nor  yet  eould  this  thing  be  a  matter  of 

fi  (^  flo^,  in  U^.  IF,  S^m.  4.  1^.  %^  4,  af|,  |,  cpMli  6»  Navsr*  e.  8.  a.  IS^ 
Sqftff^.  ^i|jp,  88.  nee,  ^,  Copio^V^  4e  9igi|.  CQnf,  4^^,  1,  p.  7, 

V  Cap.  Sacerdos.  8,  <|.  n.  1 16. 
4  In  Lucubrat.  ad  Bartolum>  in  L.  ut  vim.  n.  83.  ff.  de  JusCitia  et  Ji|re.    - 
r  Itas  Frscsoiii^  if^aiait  lata  Tnkart,  » Ubi  ilupdl.'^ 
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confession;  therefore  suppoong  the  seal  of  confession  to  rbe 
sacredly  inviolable^  in  all  cases,  yet  they  were  highly  blaxnaUe 
for  thdr  concealment  in  the  present. 

£•  But  the  truth  of  the  second  particular  is  more  to  be 
inquired  of.  That  is,  that  though  these  things  had  been  only 
revealed  in  confession,  and  this  confession  had  been  formal  and 
direct,  yet  they  were  bound,  in  the  present  case,  to  reveal  it, 
because  the  seal  of  confession  is  not  so  inviolable,  as  that  in  nb 
case  it  is  to  be  broken  up,  and  if  in  any,  especially  it  may  be 
opened  in  the  case  of  treason.' 

I  never  knew  any  thing  cried  up  with  so  general  a  voice, 
upon  so  little  ground,  as  is  the  over-hallowed  seal  of  confession. 

True  it  is  that  an  ordinary  secret,  committed  to  a  friend 
in  civil  commerce,  is  not  to  be  revealed  upon  every  cause, 
nor  upon  many ;  but  upon  some  it  may,  as  they  all  confess. 
If  thus,  then  much  rather  is  this  to  be  observed  in  the-revc- 
lation  of  the  secrets  of  our  consciences,  not  only  from  tbie 
ordinary  tie  to  secrecy,  but  hkewise,  lest  sins  idiould  grow 
more  frequent,  if  so  great  a  remedy  of  them  be  made  so 
odious,  as  to  expose  us  to  a  public  infamy  or  danger '  of  the 
law.  The  council,  therefore,  that  first  introduced '  this  obli- 
gation, was  very  prudent  and '  reasonable,  pleads  a  thousand 
years^  prescription,  and  relies  upon  good  conveniences.  .  This 
is  all  that  ever  could  be  proved  of  it,  as  may  appear  anon; 
but  these  are  too  weak  a  base,  to  build  so  great  a  structure 
on  it,  as  to  make  it  sacrilege,  or  any  sin  at^  all,  to  reveal  con- 
fessions, in  some  cases. 

1.  For  first,  if  because  it  is  delivered  as  a  secret,  and  such 
a  secret,  it  is  the  more  closely  and  religiously  to  be  kept ;  it  is 
true, — ^but  concludes  no  more,  but  that  it  must*  be  a  greater 
cause  that  must  authorize  a  publication  of  this,  than  of  the 
secrets  of  ordinary  commerce  between  friend  and  friend. 

2.  If  the  licensing  of  publication  of  confession  be  a  way 
to  make  confession  odious,  and  therefore  that  it  may  not*  be 
pxiblished,— =-1  say,  if  this  concludes,  then,  on  the  contrary,  it 
concludes  far  more  strongly,  that  therefore,  in  some  cases, 
it  may  be  published,  because  nothing  can  make  a  thing  more 
odious  and  intolerable,  than  if  it  be  made  a  cover  for  grand 
impieties,  so  as  to  engage  a  true  subject,  quietly  and  know- 
ingly, to  see  his  prince  murdered. 

S.  If  it  be  discouragement  to  the  practice  of  oonfessioo. 
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that  some  sins  revealed  in  it  must  be  publisbedf  though  with 
peril  to  the  delinquent's  fame  and  life,  then  it  will  be  a  fatr 
greater  discouragement  to  the  sin,  whai  that  it  shall,  by  an 
uniyersal  judgment,  be  so  detested,  that  its  concealment  may 
not  'be  permitted,  though  it  be  with  the  hazard  of  discourag- 
ing the  holy  duty  of  confession :  and  when  the  being  guilty  of 
such  a  sin,  shall  reduce  men  into  such  straits,  that  either  they 
shall  want  the  benefit  of  absolution,  or  submit  themselves  to  a 
public  satirfaction,  and  so,  even  in  this  particular,  the  benefit 
is  far.  greater  than  the  imaginary  inoonvenioice. 
<  The  conveniences  of  the  seal  force  no  more,  than  that  it 
is  inconvenient  to  be  observed,  not  simply  and  absolutely,  in 
all  cases- necessary.  And  perhaps  Suarez,  the  great  patron 
of  it,  perceived  it;  however,  he  lays  the  burden  <^  super  com- 
muni  consensu  ecclease,  ejusque  perpetu^  traditione  ^'^  If 
then  I  can  show,  that  there  is  no  such  catholic  consent  of  the 
present  church,  nor  any  universal  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church,  for  the  inviolable  seal,  but  plainly  the  contrary,  then 
our  church,  in  her  permission  of  the  priests  to  reveal  some 
confessions,  is  as  inculpable  as  those  of  the  present  churd), 
who  (besides  herself)  teach  and  practise  it,  and  as  the  primi. 
tive  church,  whose  example  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  she 
*  strictly  follows. 

Of  the  first,  the  church  of  England,  which  observes  the 
seal  of  confession,  as  sacredly  as  reason  or  religion  itself  can 
possibly  pamit,  yet  forbids  not  disclosure,  in  case  of  murder 
or  treason,  but,  in  these  particulars,  leaves  us  entire  in  our 
obedience  to  the  common  laws  of  England;  and  these  com- 
mand it  \ 

That  the  church  of  England,  gives  leave,  in  some  cases, 
to  reveal  confessions,  is  argument  enough  to  prove,  that  the 
seal  is  not  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  present  catholic 
church :  for  it  is  no  more  a  begging  of  the  question  (nor  ap- 
parently so  much)  to  say,  the  church  of  England  is  a  part  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  therefore  her  consent  is  required  to 
make  a  thing  universal,  than  to  say,  the  church  of  Rome  is 
the  whole  catholic  church,  therefore  her  consent  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  thing  catholic.  But  I  shall  not  need  to  proceed  this 
way.     For, 

i  In  3  part.  D.  Thorn,  disp.  3S.  sec.  1.  n.  S. 
^'Qfui.  118.A.D.  1604. 
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1.  It  is  a^par«Rt,  that,  of  tfaeiv  own  «fh^  AJtuadiogoliMi 
kwgely  and  profsMedly  provva  the  lawfulnewi  «f  publiaatiaai 
in  sgma  eaies,  as  is  to  be  seen.  Lib.  4  Sunmse-  tpaefe*  4« 
oap«  8.  q.  T.  and  Garnet  himseif^-^ha  man  who  if  any  hdl 
«P00t need  tostand  in  defenee of  the  iseal»  that  tha  prcteaaa 
of  it  inight  have  defieaded  iitmy— ^et  oonfatsedof  his  own  ao> 
qord,  ^  Leges  que  oekve  heec  prohibent,  apprim^  etae  justas 
ct  salutares  V*  He  adds  his  reaton,  and  that  is  more  than  his 
authority ;  fix*,  saith  he,  it  is  not  fitting  that  die  li&  and  safety 
of  a  prince  should  depend  upon  ijie  private  nioeties  of  any 
man^s  coaioienoe.  If  two,  nay,  if  one  dissent,  it  is  enough  to 
destroy  a  eonsent.     But  see  further. 

Th^re  are  many  caser,  generaUy  eenfesied  aoongst  them* 
selves,  in  whicb  the  seal  of  formal,  and»  aa  tbey  love  to  vptAi 
sacramental  confesakn^  may  be  broken  qpen.  I  instance  hut 
in  two  or  three. 

First,  oonlkssion  may  be  revealed  to  dear  |i  doubtful  east 
of  marriage.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  great  canonists^,  aa 
you  may  see  them  quoted  by  fluarea  de  Paz,  apd  Covara* 
vias ',  and  the  case  of  the  Venetian,  who  married  a  virgin  that 
was  both  his  sister  and  daughter  i^^^i^md  that  at  B0me,  under 
pope  Paul  III.  almost  to  like  purpoie,r-^weiie  long  disputed 
on  both  sides,  whether  they  were  to  be  revealed  or  not;  aa 
that  at  most,  it  is  but  a  doubtful  matter  in  su^  caaes,  whe- 
ther the  tie  of  secrecy  doth  oblige.  Now  if  for  the  pinof  ef 
marriage,  the  seal  may  be  broken  up,  that  man  imd  wifi^ 
might  live  contentedly,  and  as  they  ought,  strange  it  riwuU 
be  unlawful  to  reveal  ^nfessions,  in  case  of  treaacMif  IcMr  the 
safety  of  a  prince  or  state  ! 

In  ease  of  heray,  the  seal  binds  not^  by  dieir  own  gnaral 
eonfeMion.    It  is  a  rule  amongst  themf 

Now  I  would  fistin  learn  why  trea$K)ii  is  not  as  revealable  as 
heresy  ?  Is  heresy  dangerous  to  souls  ?  Then  surely  so  is 
treasQp,  uoless  it  be  Qone,  or  a  vay  small  crime.  May 
heresy  infect  others?  So  mi8.y  treasoi),  as  it  did  in  the 
present.     It  may  then  as  well  be  revealed  as  heresy.     Jfow 

>  Actio  in  prodH.  fet;  p.  M.  9  Praetie.  Griai.  Edeleiiait.  c.  109* 

*-  IteBol.  fie  MalrkaM. 
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that  It  may  somclthiiig  rather,  I  have  these  reasons.  1.  Because 
it  fe  not  so  eertain,  that  such  an  opinion  is  heresy,  as  that  sueh 
a  fact  is  treason.  ^.  Because,  although  both  treason  and  real 
hieresy  be  damnable  and  dangerous  to  souls,  yet  heresy  kills 
no  icings  as  treason  doth.  I'cMfess  that  hei«sy  may,  and 
dodi  teach  it,  but  then  it  degenerates  intotreascm.  Now,  if 
Bone  heresy  may  be  treason,  then  that  tMasoii  is  heresy ;  «l4 
BO  a  case  of  treason  may  occur,  in  which,  from  thdr  own  con^ 
fesfflon,  treason  is  revealable. 

8.  By  the  most  general  voice  of  their  own  side,  any  man 
may  license  his  confessor  to  reveal  his  confession.  '  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scotus,  Durandus,  Almain,  Navarre,  Medina, 
and  generally  of  all  the  Thomists.  I  infer,  if  a  private  man 
may  license  his  confessor  to  reveal  his  confession,  then 
the  seal  of  confession  is  not  founded  upon  any  divine  com- 
mandment ;  for  if  it  were,  the  penitent  could  not  give  the 
priest  license  to  break  it.  But,  if  the  penitent  may  give 
his  confessor  leave,  because  the  tie  of  secrecy  is  a  bond  in 
which  the  priest  stands  bound  to  the  penitent,  and,  he  giving 
him  leave,  remits  of  his  own  right,  then  much  rather  may 
a  whole  state  authorize  this  publication  • ;  for,  whatever  per* 
senal  right  a  private  man  hath,  that  the  whole  state  hath 
miieh  rather,  for  he  is  included  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole'; 
and  in  such  cases  as  concern  the  whole  commonwealth,  as 
this  of  treason  doth  most  especially,  the  rule  of  the  law  holds 
without  exception,  "  Refertur  ad  universos,  quod  publice 
fit  per  majorem  partem'*,'*  the  delinquent  gives  leave  to  the 
publication  of  confession,  therefore,  because  the  whole  state 
doth,  whereof  he  is  one  member.  X  add,  that  m  the  case  of 
treason,  this  is  much  rather  true,  for  here  the  delinquent 
loseth  all  his  right  whatsoever,  pitedial,  personal,  and  of 
privilege;  and,  therefore,  the  commonwealth  can  the  better 
license  the  publication,  and  the  breach  of  the  bond  of  secrecy, 
In  which  the  confessor  stood,  tied  to  the  penitent  by  virtue  of 
implicit  stipulation. 

4.  Lastly,  even  in  special,  in  the  very  case  of   treason 


*  L.  quod  Major  f[,  9d  M\»iicipalem. 
*>  ff.  de  Regul.  Juris,  ad  sec.  refertur.  Lib.  vii.  sec.  ult.  ff.  de  pact. 
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confessed,  many  of  their  o¥m  do  actually  pi:actise  .a  pub)ir 
cation,,  when  either  they  are  loyal  of  themselves,  or  dace  not 
beotiierwise. 

I  instance  first  in  the  chuix^h  .of  France.  For  this,  s^ 
.Bodinus%  who  .reports  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  whom  his 
confessor  discovered  for  having  confessed  a  treasonable  pur- 
pose he  sometimes  had,  of  killing.Francis.I.,  of  which  he  was 
penitent,  did  his  penance,  craved  absolution,  obtained  it, 
but  yet  was  sentenced  to  the  axe  by  express  commission  from 
the  king  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  ^  The  like  confession 
was  made  by  the  kwrd  of  Haulterville,  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  death.;  which  when  he  had  escaped,  he  inc^ured 
it  with  the  disadvantage  of  public  infamy  upon  the  scaffold. 
I  instance  not  in  the  case  of  Barriere,  it  is  every  where 
Jknown  as  it  is-  reported  partly  by  Thuanus,  but  more  fully  by 
the  autlior  of  ^  Histoire  de  la  Paix.'  Nor  yet  is. France 
singular  in  the  practise  of  publication  of  confessed  treason. 
For  at  Rome  there  have  been  examples  of  the  like,  I  mean 
of  those  who  confessed  their  purpose  of  killing  the  pop^, 
who  were  revealed  by  their  confessoirs,  .  and  accordingly 
punished  ^ 

,  Thus  then  the  first  pretence  proves  a  nullity,  and  ^ther  oi^ 
laws  are  just  in  commanding  publication  of  confession,  in  case 
of  treason,  or  themselves  very  culpable  in  teaching  and  prac- 
tising it  in  the  same,  and  in  cases  of  less  mconent.  The  second 
is  like  the  first,  for  it  is  extremely  vain  to  pretend  that  the 
seal  of  confes^on  is  founded  upon  catholic  tradition.  Judge 
by  the  sequel. 

The  first  word  I  hear  of  concealing  confessions,  is  in 
Sozomen*^,  relating  how  the  Greek  church,  about  the  time  of 
Decius  the  emperor,  set  over  the  penitents  a  public  peni- 
tentiary, priest,  who  was  bound  to  be  "Vir  bonse  conyer- 
sationis,  servansque  secretiim,"  *^  a  good  man,  and  a  keeper 
of  secrets  ;^^  for,  indeed,  he  was  bound  to  conceal  some 
crimes,  in  particular,  those  which  an  adulteress  had  con- 
fessed, I  mean,  concerning  her.  adultery,  as  appears  in  the 

<^  De  Republ.  lib.  ii.  c  5.  d  Histoire  de  Lapaiz. 

■  Dominic,  e  Soto  memb.  3.  q.  4«  concl.  S  de  rat.  legendi  secret. 

^Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  16, 
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canons  of  St.  Basil*.  But  yet  this  priest  who  was  so  tied  to 
a  religious  secrecy,  did  ^  publish  many  of  them  in  the  congre- 
gation before  the  people,^  that  they  might  reprove  the  delin- 
quent and  discountenance  the  sin.>  The  same  story  is  reported 
by  Cassiodore  and  Nicephorus  from  the  same  author. 

The  lawfulness  and  practice  of  publication,  in  some  cases, 
is  as  clear  in  Origen  .  "  If,''  (saith  he)  «*  the  physician  of  thy 
soul  perceives  thy  sins  to  be  such  as  to  need  so  harsh  a 
remedy,  as  to  have  them  published  before  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  that  others  may  be  admonished^  and  thou  the 
better  cured,  he  need  be  very  deliberate,  and  skilful  in  the 
application  of  it.''  Hitherto,  no  such  thing  as  an  universal 
tradition  for  the  pretended  inviolable  sacramental  seal;  for 
Origen  plidnly,  and  by  them,  confessedly  speaks  of  such  sins, 
as  first  were  privately  confessed  to  the  priest ;  how  else  should 
he  deliberate  of  their  publication  ?  but  yet  he  did  so,  and  for 
all  the  seal  of  confession,  sometimes  opened  many  of  them  to 
no  fewer  witnesses  than  a  whole  assembly.  Thus  it  was,  in 
the  Greek  church,  both  law  and  custom.  But  now  if  we  look 
into  the  Latin  church,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  taken  up  from 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  some  while  practised,  that '  some 
particular  sins  should  be  published  in  the  church  before  the 
congregation,  as  it  is  confessed  in  the  couticil  of  Mentz,  and 
inserted  by  Burchard  into  his  decreed 

But  when  the  lay-piety  began  to  cool,  and  the  zeal  of  some 
clergymen  Wax  too  hot,  they  woiild  needs  heighten  this  custom 
of  publication  of  some  sins,  to  a  law  of  the  publishing  of  all 
sins.  This  being  judged  to  be  inconvenient,  expressed  the 
first  decree  for  the  seal  of  confession  in  the  Latin  church. 
Now  see  how  it>  is  uttered,  and  it  will  sufficiently  inform  ns 
both  of  the  practice  and  the  opinion,  which  antiquity  had  of 
the  obligation  to  the  seal. 

*^  lUam  contra  apostolicam  regulam  prsesumptionem,'* 
&c.,  that  is,  <  it  was  against  the  apostolical  ordinance,  that  a 
law  should  enjoin  that  tl\p  priest  shouH  reveal  all  those  sins 
which  had  been  told  him  in  confession  *".'  It  might  be  done, 
fib  it  were  not  required  and  exacted,  and  yet  might  be  so 

V  Tug  fMt^tuStifas   yvuuKas  mu  ll^mya^wa§  ^/  tv>Mfiu»f  htfiu^avn*  «J»  l»%XtO0Wf 
•i  XUcTi^if  fifiuHv,     EpisU  ad  AmphiL 
h  Momil.  «,  in  Psal.  xxxvii.  *  Cap.  10.  et  21.  lib.  xix.  c.  ST. 

k  Decret.  S.  I^onit.  P.  M.  Epist.  SO.  ad  episc.  Campan, 
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1,  wo  it  were  not  a  publication  of  all.  ^^  Non 
omnium  hujusmodi  sunt  peocata;^^  saith  St^  Leo:  '  some  sins 
are  inoonyement  to  be  published :'  it  is  not  fit  the  world  should 
knpw  all,  therefore  some  thej  might»  or  else  he  had  fiftid  no- 
thing. The  reason  whieh  he  gives,  makes  the  businem  some- 
what dearer^  for  he  deriyes  it,  not  from  any  simple  necessity 
of  the  thing,  or  a  Divine  right,  but  lest  men,  out  of  inotdi- 
aate  love  to  thenuielves,  ^  should  rather  refuse  to  be  washed 
than  buy  their  purity  with  so  mueh  shame/  The  whole 
f|dstle  hath  many  things  in  it  excellently  to.  the  saas^ 
purpose^ 

I  say  no  more;  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  antiquity  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  that  there  is  nothing  less  than  ail 
universal  tfactition  for  the  seal  of  confession  to  be  observed  ia 
liU  cases,  even  of  nns  of  the  highest  maligmty. 

Thus  these  fathers  confessors  are  made  totally  in^tousaUe 
by  concealing  a  treason,  whidi  was  not  revealed  to  than  in  a 
formal  confession,  and  had  been  likewise  culpable,  though  it 
had,  there  beings  as  I  have  shown,  no  such  sacredness  of  the 
seal  as  to  be  inviolable  in  all  oases  whatsoever. 

I  have  now  done  tHith  the  several  '  considerations  of  the 
p6rsons^  to  whom  the  question  was  propounded ;  they  were  the 
&thers  confessors  in  the  day,  but  it  was  Christ  the  Lord,  in 
my  text.  The  question  itself  follows,  '<  Shall  we  command 
fire  to  come  from  heaven  and  eonsume  them  ?'* 

The  question  was  concerning  the  fate  of  a  whole  town  ef 
Samaria;  in  our  case  it  was  more,  of  the  fate  of  a  irbok 
kingdom.  It  had  been  well  if  such  a  question  had  been 
sflenoed  by  a  direct  negative,  or  (as  the  judges  of  the  Area- 
pagua  used  to  do)  put  off  ^  ad  diem  longisrimum,^  that  th^ 
might  have  expected  the  answer  three  ages  after. 

*^  De  morte  hominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longa;''  no  demur 
had  been  too  long  in  a  case  of  so  mueh  and  so  royal  blo(Ml, 
the  blood  of  a  king»  of  a  king's  children,  of  a  king's  king-^ 
d^an.  Upiatfji/^f  npiQ^fMhTB  aai^e/,  ^ing  and  kingdom  should 
^ave  been  made  a.  solemn  sacrifice  to  appease  thenr  so- 
lemn deliberate  malice.  I  said  *  deliberate,^  for  they  were  loth 
to  be  malicious  without  good  jadvice,  and  therefore  they 
asked  their  question,  worthy  of  an  oracle  even  no  less  than 
Delphic,  where  an  evil  spirit  was  the  <  numen,*  and  a  witch  the 
prophet.    For  the  question  was  sudi  of  which  a  Christian 
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ooald.  net  doubts  though  he  bad  been  fearfully  scrupulous  in 
his  resolutions.  For  who  ever  questioned  the  unlawfulness,  of 
murder^  of  murdering  innocents^  of  murdering  them  who 
were  confessed  righteous  ?  For  such  was  their  proposal ; 
being  rather  willing  that  catholics  should  perish  with  those 
w:hom  they  thought  heretics,  than  that  there  should  be.  no 
blodd  spilt. 

.  But  to  the  question.  It  was  fire  they  eaUed  for$  the  most 
percilessrdf  all.  the  elenients^  no  possibility  oi  reletitii^  when 
once  kindled,  and  had  its  object.  It  was  the  fittest  instruA 
meat  for'memless  men,  men  of  no  bowels,  whose  maliee, 
like  their  instrument,  did  **  agere  ad  extremum  suarum  vi* 
rium,^  <  work  to  the  highest  of  its  possibility/  Secondly ;  it 
Inras  fire  indeed  they  called  for,  but  not  like  that  in  my  text, 
hot  fire  from  heaven.  They  might  have  called  as  Ibng  and 
as  loud  as  those  priests  did,  who  contested  with  Elisha;  no 
fire  would  have  come  from  heaven  to  have  eonsumed  what 
they  had  intended  for  a  sacrifice.  .  God^s  anathemas  post  not 
so  fast  as  ours  do:  ^^Deus  non  est  ttcut  homo.^  Man 
^urtiieth  often  whom  God  blesseth ;  men  J^mdemn  whom  Gkxi 
acquits;  and,  therefore,  they  were  loth  to  trust  God  with  thmr 
cause,  they  therefore  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  to  their  anathemas  they  add  some  fagots  of  their 
own,  and  gunpowder,  it  is  odds  but  then  we  may  be  con- 
sumed indeed;  and  so  did  they;  their  fire  tras  not  from 
heaven.  . 

Lastly,  it  was  a  fire  so  strange,  that  it  had  no  example. 
The  apostles,  indeed,  pleaded  a  mistaken  precedent  for  the 
reasonableness  of  their  demand,  they  desired  leave  to  do 
but  ^  even  as  Elias  did.'  The  Greeks  only  retain  this  clause, 
it  is  not  in  the  bibles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  really 
these  '  Bomano-barbari''  could  never  pretend  .to  any  pre^ 
cedent  for  an  aot  so  barbarous  as  theirs*  Adramelech,  indeed, 
killed  a  king,  but  he  spared  the  people ;  Haman  would  havfe 
Jmied  the  people,  but  spared  the  king;  but  that  both  king 
and  people,  princes  and  judges,  branch,  and  rush,  aiid  root, 
should  die  at  once,  (as  if  Caligulas  were  actuated  and  all 
England  upon  one  head),  was  never  known  till  now,  that  all 
the  malice  in  the  world  met  in  this,  as  in  a  centre.  The 
Sicilian  even-song,  the  matins  oi  St.  Barthobmew,  known 
.for  the  ptUesa  apd  damned  massaeres,  were  but  hsofwu  ^ias 
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3va^,  'the  dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke/  if  compared  with 
this  great  fire.  '*  In  turn  occupato  sseculo  fabulas  vulgaris 
nequitia  non  invenit.^  This  was  a  busy  age;  Erdstratus 
must  have  invented  a  more  sublimed  malice  than  the  burning 
of  one  temple,  or  not  have  been  so  much  as  spoke  of  since  the 
discovery  of  the  powder-treason^  But  I  must  make  mote 
haste,  I  shall  not  else  climb  the  sublimity  of  this  impiety. 
Nero  was  sometimes  the  '  populare  odium,'  was  *■  popu- 
larly hated;'  and  deserved  it  too;  for  he  slew  his  master, 
and  his  wife,  and  all  his  family,  once  or  twice  over,  c^ned 
hi»  mother^s  womb,  fired  the  eity,  laughed  at  it,  slandered 
the  Christians  for  it,  but  yet  all  these  were  but  *  principia 
malorum,*^  the  very  first  *  rudiments  of  evil.''  Add  then  to 
these,  Herod'S  master-piece  at  Ramah,  as  it  wa&  deriphered 
by  the  tears  and  sad  threnes  of  the  matrons  in  an  universal 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  their  pretty  in&nts ;  yet  this  of 
Herod  will  prove  but  an  infant  wickedness,  and  thai  of  Nero, 
the  evil  but  of  one  city.  I  would  willingly  have  found 
out  an  example,  but  I  see  I  cannot,  should  I  put  into 
the  scale  the  extract  of  all  the  old  tyrants  famous  in  antique 
stories, 

"  Bistonii  atabulum  regis,  Busiridis  aias, 

AntiphaUe  mensas^  et  Taurica,  regna  Thoantis." 

Should  I  take  for  trile  story  the  highest  cruelty  as  it  was 
fancied  by  the  most  bieroglyphical  Egyptian,  ~  this  alone 
would  weigh  them  down,  as  if  the  Alps  were  put  in  scale 
against  the  dust  of  a  balance.  For  had  this  accursed  treason 
prospered,  we  should  have  had  the  whole  kingdom  ioioum 
for  the  inestimable  loss  of  its  chiefest  glory,  its  life,  its 
present  joy,  and  all  its  very  hopes  for  the  future.  For  sUch 
was  their  destined  malice,  that  they  would  not  only  have 
inflicted  so  cruel  a  blow,  but  have  made  it  incurable,  by 
cutting  off  our  supplies  of  joy,  the  whole  succession  of  the 
line  royal.  Not  only  the  vine  itself,  but  ^1  the  ^  gemmulse/ 
and  the  tender  olive«branches  should  either  have  been  bent 
to  their  intentions,  and  made  to  grow  crooked,  or  else  been 
broken. 

And  now  after  such  a  sublimity  of  malice,  I  will  not 
instance  in  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the  neighbouring  temples, 
which  needs  must  have  perished  in  the  flame,  nor  in  the  dis- 
turbing the  ashes  of  our  entombed  kings,  devouring  thdr 
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dead  ruins,  like  sepulchral  dogs,  these  are  but  minutes,  in 
respect  of  the  ruin  prepared  for  the  living  temples. 

Stragem  sed  istam  non  tulit 
Christus  cadentum  principum 
Impune,  ne  forsJEin  sui 
PatriB  periret  fabrica- 

Ergo  quse  poterit  lingua  retexere 
Laudes,  Christe,  tuas^qui  domitum  struis 
Infidum  populum  cum  duce  perfido  ^  ? 

Let  us  then  return  to  God  the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  he  having 
poured  forth  so  largely  to  us  of  the  cup  of  salvation.  We 
cannot  want  wherewithal  to  fill  it,  here  is  matter  enough  for  an 
eternal  thankfulness,  for  the  expression  of  which  a  short  life  is 
too  little,  but  let  us  here  begin  our  hallelujahs,  hoping  to 
finish  them  hereafter,  where  the  many  choirs  of  angels  will  fill 
the  concert. 

Praise  the  Lord,  ye  house  of  Levi ;  ye  that  fear  the  Lord, 
praise  the  Lord.  Praise  the  Lord  out  of  Sion,  which  dwelleth 
at  Jerusalem". 


1  Prudeot.  Hymn. 


«  Psal.cxxxv^  20,81. 
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